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CATHOLICITY  NECESSARY  TO  SUSTAIN 

POPULAR  LIBERTY. 


[From  Browiiflon*B  Quarterly  Review  for  October,  1846.] 

By  popular  liberty,  we  mean  democracy ;  by  democracy, 
we  mean  the  democratic  form  of  government ;  by  the  dem- 
ocratic form  of  government,  we  meanfthat  form  of  govern- 
ment which  vests  the  sovereignty  in  the  people  as  popula- 
tion, and  wliich  is  administered  by  the  people,  either  in  per- 
son or  by  their  delegatesj]  By  sustaining  popular  liberty, 
we  mean,  not  the  introduction  or  institution  of  democracy, 
but  preserving  it  when  and  where  it  is  already  introduced, 
and  securing  its  free,  orderly,  and  wholesome  action.  By 
Catholicity,  we  mean  the  Koman  Catholic  Church,  faith, 
morals,  and  worship.  The  thesis  we  propose  to  maintain  is, 
therefore,  that  witnout  the  Boman  Catnolic  religion  it  is 
impossible  to  preserve  a  democratic  government,  and  secure 
its  free,  orderly,  and  wholesome  action.  Infidelity,  Prot- 
estantism, heathenism  may  institute  a  democracy,  but  only 
Catholicity  can  sustain  it. 

Our  own  government,  in  its  origin  and  constitutional 
form,  is  not  a  democracy,  but,  if  we  may  use  the  expres- 
8ion,^a  limited  elective  aristocracy!]  In  its  theory,  the  repre- 
sentative, within  the  limits  prescribed  by  the  constitution, 
when  once  elected,  and  dunng  the  time  for  which  he  is 
elected,  is,  in  his  official  action,  independent  of  his  constit- 
uents, and  not  responsible  to  them  tor  his  acts.  For  this 
reason,  we  call  the  government  an  elective  aristocracy.  But, 
practically,  the  government  framed  by  our  fathers  no  longer 
exists,  save  in  name.  Its  original  character  has  disappeared, 
or  is  rapidly  disappearing.  The  constitution  is  a  dead  let- 
ter, except  so  far  as  it  serves  to  prescribe  the  modes  of  elec- 
tion, the  rule  of  the  majority,  the  distribution  and  tenure 
of  offices,  and  the  union  and  separation  of  the  functions  of 
government.  Since  1828,  it  has  been  becoming  in  practice, 
and  is  now,  substantially,  a  pure  democracy,  with  no  effec- 
tive constitution  but  the  will  of  the  majority  for  the  time 
being.  Whether  the  change  has  been  for  the  better  or  the 
worse,  we  need  not  stop  to  inquire.     The  cliange  was  in- 
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evitable,  because  men  are  more  willing  to  advance  them- 
Belves  by  flattering  the  people  and  perverting  the  constitu- 
tion, than  they  are  by  self-denial  to  serve  their  country. 
The  change  has  been  effected,  and  there  is  no  return  to  the 
original  theory  of  the  government.  Any  man  who  should 
plant  himself  on  the  constitution,  and  attempt  to  arrest  the 
democratic  tendency, — ^no  matter  what  his  character,  ability, 
virtues,  services, — ^would  be  crushed  and  ground  to  powder. 
Tour  Calhouns  must  give  way  for  your  Polks  and  YskH 
Burens,  your  Websters  for  your  Harrisons  and  Tylers.  C^^o 
man,  who  is  not  prepared  to  play  the  demagogue,  to  stoop 
to  flatter  the  people,  and,  in  one  direction  or  another,  to  ex- 
aggerate the  democratic  tendency,  can  receive  the  nomina- 
tion for  an  important  office,  or  have  influence  in  public  af- 
fairs.l  The  reign  of  great  men,  of  distinguished  statesmen 
and  nrm  patriots,  is  over,  and  that  of  the  demagogues  has 
begun.  Your  most  important  offices  are  hereafter  to  be 
filled  by  third  and  fourth-rate  men, — men  too  insignificant  to 
excite  strong  opposition,  and  too  flexible  in  their  principles 
not  to  be  willing  to  take  any  direction  the  caprices  of  the 
mob— or  the  interests  of  the  wire-pullers  of  the  mob — ^may 
demand.  Evil  or  no  evil,  such  is  the  fact,  and  we  must  con- 
form to  it. 

Such  being  the  fact,  the  question  comes  up,  How  are  we 
to  sustain  popular  liberty,  to  secure  the  free,  orderly,  and 
wholesome  action  of  our  practical  democracy  t  The  ques- 
tion is  an  important  one,  and  cannot  be  blinked  with  im- 
punity. 

The  theory  of  democracy  is,  Construct  your  government 
and  commit  it  to  the  people  to  be  taken  care  of.  Democ- 
racy 18  not  properly  a  government;  but  what  is  called  the 
ffovemment  is  a  huge  machine  contrived  to  be  wielded  by 
me  people  as  they  shall  think  proper.  In  relation  to  it  the  peo- 
ple are  assumed  to  be  what  Almighty  God  is  to  the  universe, 
the  first  cause,  the  medial  cause,  the  final  cause.  It  ema- 
nates from  them ;  it  is  administered  by  them,  and  for  them ; 
and,  moreover,  they  are  to  keep  watch  and  provide  for  its 
right  administration. 

it  is  a  beautiful  theoiy,  and  would  work  admirably,  if  it 
were  not  for  one  little  difficulty,  namely, — the  people  a/re 
faUihle^  both  individuaiU/y  amd  oMectivevy^  cmd  governed  hy 
their [paasiona  cmd  interestQwhich  not  tmfrequenih/  lecbd 
them  fa/r  astray^  and  prowwce  much  miecKieJ^  The  gov- 
ernment must  necessarily  follow  their  will ;  and  whenever 
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that  will  happens  to  be  blinded  by  passion,  or  misled  by 
ignorance  or  interest,  the  government  mujst  inevitably  go 
wrong ;  and  government  can  never  go  wrong  withont  doing 
injustice.  Tne  government  may  be  provided  for ;  the  peo- 
ple may  take  care  of  that ;  bnt  who  or  what  is  to  take  care 
of  the  people,  and  assmre  us  that  they  will  always  wield  the 
government  so  as  to  promote  justice  and  .equality,  or  main- 
tain order,  and  the  equal  rights  of  all,  of  all  classes  and  in- 
terests? 

Do  not  answer  by  referring  us  to  the  virtue  and  intelli- 
gence of  the  people.  We  are  writing  seriously,  and  have 
no  leisure  to  enjoy  a  joke,  even  if  it  be  a  good  one.  We 
have  too  much  principle,  we  hope,  to  seek  to  humbug,  and 
have  had  too  much  experience  to  be  humbugged.  We  are 
Americans,  Amerioan  bom,  American  bred,  and  we  love  our 
country,  and  will,  when  called  upon,  defend  it,  against  any 
and  every  enemy,  to  the  best  of  our  feeble  ability ;  but, 
though  we  by  no  means  rate  American  virtue  and  intelli 

fence  so  low  as  do  those  who  will  abuse  us  for  not  rating  it 
igher,  we  cannot  consent  to  hoodwink  ourselves,  or  to  claim 
for  our  countrymen  a  degree  of  virtue  and  intelligence  thej 
do  not  possess.  We  are  acquainted  with  no  salutanr  errors^ 
and  are  forbidden  to  seek  even  a  good  end  by  any  but  hon 
est  means.  The  virtue  and  intelligence  of  the  American 
people  are  not  sufficient  to  secure  the  free,  orderly,  and 
wholesome  action  of  the  government ;  for  they  do  not  secure 
it.  The  government  commits,  every  now  and  then,  a  sad 
blunder,  and  the  general  policy  it  adopts  must  prove,  in  the 
long  run,  suicidal.  It  has  adopted  a  most  iniquitous  policy, 
and  its  most  unjust  measures  are  its  most  popular  measures, 
such  as  it  would  be  fatal  to  any  man's  political  success  di- 
rectly and  openly  to  oppose ;  and  we  thmk  we  hazard  noth- 
ing in  saying,  our  free  institutions  cannot  be  sustained  with- 
out an  augmentation  of  popular  virtue  and  intelligence. 
We  do  not  say  the  people  are  not  capable  of  a  sufficient  de- 
gree of  virtue  and  intelligence  to  sustain  a  democracy;  all 
we  say  is,  they  cannot  do  it  without  virtue  and  intelligence, 
nor  without  a  higher  degree  of  virtue  and  intelligence  than 
they  have  as  yet  attained  to.  We  do  not  apprenend  that 
many  of  our  countirmen,  and  we  are  sure  no  one  whose 
own  virtue  and  inteliigence  entitle  his  opinion  to  any  weight, 
will  dispute  this.  Then  the  question  of  the  means  of  sus- 
taining our  democracy  resolves  itself  into  the  question  of 
(augmenting  the  virtue  and  intelligence  of  the  peopleT? 
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The  press  makes  readers,  but  does  little  to  make  yirtnons 
and  intelligent  readers.  The  newspaper  press  is,  for  the 
most  part,  under  the  control  of  men  of  very  ordinary  abili- 
ties, lax  principles,  and  limited  acquirements.  It  echoes 
and  exaggerates  popular  errors,  and  does  little  or  nothing 
to  create  a  sound  public  opinion.  Your  popular  literature 
caters  to  popular  taste,  passions,  prejudices,  ignorance,  and 
errors ;  it  is  by  no  means  above  the  average  degree  of  virtue 
and  intelligence  which  already  obtains,  and  can  do  nothing 
to  create  a  higher  standard  of  virtue  or  tone  of  thought. 
On  what,  then,  are  we  to  rely  ? 

"  On  Education,"  answer  Frances  Wright,  Abner  Knee- 
land,  Horace  Mann,  and  the  educationists  generally.  But 
we  must  remember  that  we  must  have  virtue  and  intelli- 
gence. Virtue  without  intelligence  will  only  fit  the  mass 
to  be  duped  by  the  artful  and  designing ;  and  intelligence 
without  virtue  only  makes  one  the  abler  and  more  success- 
ful villain.  Education  must  be  of  the  right  sort,  if  it  is  to 
answer  our  purpose;  for  a  bad  education  is  worse  than 
none.  The  Mahometans  are  great  sticklers  for  education, 
and,  if  we  recollect  aright,  it  is  laid  down  in  the  Koran, 
that  every  believer  must  at  least  be  taught  to  read ;  but  we 
•do  not  find  their  education  does  much  to  advance  them  in 
virtue  and  intelligence.  Education,  moreover,  demands  ed- 
ucators, and  educators  of  the  right  sort.  Where  are  these 
to  be  obtained?  Who  is  to  select  them,  judge  of  their 
qualifications,  sustain  or  dismiss  them  ?  The  people  ?  Then 
you  place  education  in  the  same  category  with  democracy. 
You  make  the  people  through  their  representatives  the  edu- 
catorSb  The  people  will  select  and  sustain  only  such  educators 
as  represent  their  own  virtues,  vices,  intelligence,  prejudices, 
and  errors.  Whether  they  educate  mediately  or  immediate- 
ly, they  can  impart  only  what  they  have  and  are.  Conse- 
quently, with  them  for  educators,  we  can,  by  means  even  of 
univereal  education,  get  no  increase  of  virtue  and  intelli- 
gence to  bear  on  the  government.  The  people  may  edu- 
cate, but  where  is  that  which  takes  care  that  they  educate 
in  a  proper  manner?  Here  is  the  very'diflBiculty  we  began 
by  pointing  out.  The  people  take  care  of  the  government 
and  education ;  but  who  or  what  is  to  take  care  of  the  peo- 
ple, who  need  taking  care  of  quite  as  much  as  either  educa- 
tion or  government? — ^for,  rigntlv  considered,  neither  gov- 
ernment nor  education  has  any  otner  legitimate  end  than  to 
take  care  of  the  people. 
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We  know  of  but  one  solution  of  the  difficulty,  and  that 
is  in  KKLiGiON.  \]J'here  is  no  foundation  for  virtue  hurt  in  re- 
ligion, and  it  is  only  religion  that  can  command  the  degree 
01  popular  virtue  and  mtelligence  requisite  to  insure  to 
popular  government  the  right  direction  and  a  wise  and  just 
administrationj  A  pjeople  without  religion,  however  suc- 
cessful they  may  be  in  throwing  off  ola  institutions,  or  in 
Introducing  new  ones,  have  no  power  to  secure  the  free,  or- 
derly, and  wholesome  working  of  any  institutions.  For  the 
people  can  bring  to  the  support  of  institutions  only  the  de- 
gree of  virtue  and  intelligence  they  have ;  and  we  need  not 
stop  to  prove  that  an  infidel  people  can  have  very  little 
either  of  virtue  or  intelligence,  smce,  in  this  professedly 
Christian  country,  this  wiU  and  must  be  conceded  us.  We 
shall,  therefore,  assume,  without  stopping  to  defend  our  as- 
sumption, that  religion  is  the  power  or  influence  we  need 
to  take  care  of  the  people,  and  secure  the  degree  of  virtue 
and  intelligence  necessary  to  sustain  popular  liberty.  We 
say,  then,  if  democracy  conmiits  the  government  to  the  peo- 
ple to  be  taken  care  of,  religion  is  to  take  care  that  thej 
take  proper  care  of  the  government,  rightly  direct  and  wise- 
ly administer  it. 

But  what  religion  ?  (it  must  be  a  religion  which  is  above 
the  people  and  controls  them^or  it  will  not  answer  the  pur- 
pose. If  it  depends  on  the  people,  if  the  people  are  to  take 
care  of  it^  to  say  what  it  shall  be,  what  it  shall  teach,  what 
it  shall  command,  what  worship  or  discipline  it  shall  insist 
on  being  observed,  we  are  back  in  our  old  difficulty.  The 
people  take  care  of  religion ;  but  who  or  what  is  to  take 
care"  of  the  people  ?  We  repeat,  then,  what  religion  ?  It  can- 
not be  Protestantism,  in  all  or  any  of  its  forms ;  for  Prot- 
estantism assumes  as  its  point  of  aeparture  that  Almighty 
God  has  indeed  given  us  a  religion,  but  has  given  it  totes  not 
to  take  ca/re  of  ics,  InU  to  be  taken  care  of  iy  us.  It  makes 
religion  the  ward  of  the  people ;  assumes  it  to  be  sent  on 
earth  a  lone  and  helpless  orphan,  to  be  taken  in  by  the  peo- 
ple, who  are  to  serve  as  its  nurse. 

We  do  not  pretend  that  Protestants  say  this  in  just  sa 
many  words ;  but  this,  under  the  present  point  of  view,  is 
their  distinguishing  characteristic.  What  was  the  assump- 
tion of  the  reformers  ?  Was  is  not  that  Almighty  God  had 
failed  to  take  care  of  his  church,  that  he  had  suffered  it  to  be- 
come exceedingly  corrupt  and  corrupting,  so  much  so  as  to 
have  become  a  very  Babylon,  and  to  have  ceased  to  be  his 
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church  ?  Was  it  not  for  this  reason  that  they  turned  re- 
formers, separated  themselves  from  what  had  been  the 
churdi,  and  attempted,  with  such  niaterials  as  they  could 
command,  to  reconstruct  the  church  on  its  primitive  fonn* 
dation,  and  after  the  primitive  model?  Is  not  this  what 
they  tell  us  ?  But  if  they  had  believed  the  Son  of  Man 
came  to  minister  and  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  that  Al- 
mighty God  had  instituted  his  religion  for  the  spiritual  gov- 
ernment of  men,  and  charged  himself  with  tne  care  and 
maintenance  of  it,  would  they  ever  have  dared  to  take  upon 
themselves  the  work  of  reforming  it  ?  Would  they  ever 
have  fancied  that  either  religion  or  the  church  could  ever 
need  reforming,  or,  if  so,  that  it  could  ever  be  done  by  hu- 
man agency  t  Of  course  not  They  would  have  taken  re- 
ligion as  presented  by  the  church  as  the  standard,  submitted 
to  it  as  the  law,  and  confined  themselves  to  the  duty  of 
obedience.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  from  the  fact  of  their 
assuming  to  be  reformers,  thi^t  they,  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously, regarded  religion  as  committed  to  their  care,  or 
abandoned  to  their  protection.  They  were,  at  least,  its 
guardians,  and  were  to  govern  it,  instead  of  being  governed 
oy  it. 

The  first  stage  of  Protestantism  was  to  place  religion  un- 
der the  charge  of  the  civil  government  The  church  was 
condemned,  among  other  reasons,  for  the  control  it  exercis- 
ed over  princes  and  nobles,  that  is,  over  the  temporal  pow- 
er :  and  the  first  effect  of  Protestantism  was  to  emancipate 
the  government  from  this .  control,  or,  in  other  words,  to 
free  the  government  from  the  restraints  of  religion,  and  to 
bring  religion  in  subjection  to  the  temporal  authority.   The 

Erince,  by  rejecting  the  authority  of  the  church,  won  for 
imself  the  power  to  determine  the  faith  of  his  subjects, 
to  appoint  its  teachers,  and  to  remove  them  whenever  they 
should  teach  what  he  disapjjroved,  or  whenever  they  should 
cross  his  ambition,  defeat  nis  oppressive  policy,  or  mterfere 
with  his  pleasures.  Thus  was  it  and  still  is  it  with  the  Prot- 
estant pnnces  in  Germany,  with  the  temporal  authority  in 
Denmark,  Sweden,  England,  Russia, — ^in  this  respect  also 
Protestant, — and  originally  was  it  the  same  in  this  country. 
The  supreme  civil  magistrate  makes  himself  sovereign  pon- 
tiflF,  and  religion  and  flie  church,  if  disobedient  to  his  will, 
are  to  be  turned  out  of  house  and  home,  or  dragooned  into 
submission.  Now,  if  we  adopt  this  view,  and  subject  re- 
ligion to  the  civil  government,  it  will  not  answer  our  pur- 
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pose.  We  want  reli^on,  as  we  have  seen,  to  control  the 
people,  and  throngh  its  spiritual  governance  to  cause  them 
to  give  the  temporal  government  always  a  wise  and  just 
direction.  But,  if  the  government  control  the  religion,  it 
can  exercise  no  control  over  the  sovereign  people,  for  they 
control  the  government.  Through  the  government  the  peo- 
ple take  pare  of  religion,  but  who  or  what  takes  care  of  the 
people  t  JThis  would  leave  the  people  ultimate,  and  we  have 
no  security  unless  we  have  something  more  ultimate  than 
they,  something  which  they  cannot  control,  but  which  they 
must  obe£| 

The  second  stage  in  Protestantism  is  to  reject,  in  matters 
of  religion,  the  authority  of  the  temporal  government,  and 
to  subject  religion  to  the  control  of  the  faithful.  This  is 
the  full  recognition  in  matters  of  religion  of  the  democratic 
principle.  The  people  determine  their  faith  and  worship, 
select,  sustain,  or  dismiss  their  own  religious  teachers.  They 
who  are  to  be  taught  judge  him  who  is  to  teach,  and  say 
whether  he  teaches  them  truth  or  falsehood,  wholesome  doc- 
trine or  unwholesome.  The  patient  directs  the  physician 
what  to  prescribe.  This  is  the  theory  adopted  b^  Protes- 
tants generally  in  this  country.  The  congregation  select 
their  own  teacher,  unless  it  be  among  the  Methodists,  and 
to  them  the  pastor  is  responsible,  xf  he  teaches  to  suit 
them,  well  and  good ;  if  he  crosses  none  of  their  wishes,  en- 
larges their  numbers,  and  thus  lightens  their  taxes  and  grati- 
fies their  pride  of  sect,  also  well  and  good  ;  if  not,  he  must 
seek  a  flock  to  feed  somewhere  else. 

But  this  view  will  no  more  answer  our  purpose  than  the 
former ;  for  it  places  religion  under  the  control  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  therefore  in  the  same  catefforv  with  the  government 
itself.  The  people  take  care  of  religion,  but  who  takes  care 
of  the  people  ? 

The  third  and  last  sta^  of  ProtestantiMn  is^ndividualismi 
This  leaves  reUgion  entirely  to  the  control  of  the  inciividual, 
who  selects  his  own  creed,  or  makes  a  creed  to  suit  himself, 
devises  his  own  worship  and  discipline,  and  submits  to  no 
restraints  but  such  aa  are  self-imposed.  This  makes  a  man's 
religion  the  effect  of  his  virtue  and  intelligence,  and  denies 
it  aU  power  to  augment  or  to  direct  them.  So  this  will  not 
answer.  The  individual  takes  care  of  his  religion,  but  who 
or  what  takes  care  of  the  individual?  The  state  ?  But  who 
takes  care  of  the  state  ?  The  people !  But  who  takes  care 
of  the  people  ?    Our  old  dif^culty  again. 
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It  is  evident,  from  these  considerations,  that  Protestantism 
is  not  and  cannot  be  the  religion  to  sustain  democracy  ;  be- 
cause, take  it  in  which  stage  jou  will,  it,  like  democracy  itself, 
is  subject  to  the  control  of  the  people,  and  must  command 
and  teach  what  they  say,  and  of  course  must  follow,  instead 
of  controlling,  their  passions,  interests,  and  caprices. 

Nor  do  we  obtain  this  conclusion  merely  by  reasoning.  It 
is  sustained  by  facts.  The  Protestant  religion  is  everywhere 
either  an  expression  of  the  government  or  of  the  people,  and 
must  obev  either  the  government  or  public  opinion.  The 
grand  reform,  if  reform  it  was,  effected  bv  the  Protestant 
chiefs,  consisted  in  bringing  religious  questions  before  the 
public,  and  subjecting  &ith  and  worship  to  the  decision  of 
public  opinion, — pubfic  on  a  larger  or  smsdler  scale,  that  is, 
of  the  nation,  the  province,  or  the  sect.  Protestant  faith 
and  worship  tremble  as  roadily  before  the  slightest  breath 
of  public  sentiment,  as  the  aspen  leaf  before  the  gentle 
zephyr.  The  faith  and  discipline  of  a  sect  take  any  and 
every  direction  the  public  opinion  of  that  sect  demands.  All 
is  loose,  floating, — is  here  to-day,  is  there  to-morrow,  and, 
next  day,  may  be  nowhere.  The  holding  of  slaves  is  com- 
patible with  Christian  character  south  of  a  geo^phical  line, 
and  incompatible  north ;  and  Christian  mor^  change  ac- 
cording to  the  prejudices,  interests,  or  habits  of  the  people, 
— as  evinced  by  tlie  recent  divisions  in  our  own  country 
among  the  Baptists  and  Methodists.  The  Unitarians  of  Sa- 
vannah refuse  to  hear  a  preacher  accredited  by  Unitarians  of 

ston. 

The  great  danger  in  our  country  is  from  the  predominance 
or  material  interests.  Democraov  has  a  direct  tendency  to 
favor  inequality  and  injustice.  Tlie  government  must  obey 
the  people ;  that  is,  it  must  follow  the  passions  and  interests 
of  the  people,  and  of  course  the  stronger  passions  and  inter- 
ests. These  with  us  are  material,  such  as  pertain  solely  to 
this  life  and  this  world.  What  our  people  demand  of  gov- 
ernment is,  that  it  adopt  and  sustain  such  measures  as  tend 
most  directly  to  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  wealth.  It  must, 
then,  follow  the  passion  for  wealth,  and  labor  especially  to 
promote  worldly  interests. 

But  among  these  worldly  interests,  some  are  stronger  than 
others,  and  can  command  the  government.  These  will  take 
possession  of  the  government,  and  wield  it  for  their  own 
especial  advantagej  They  will  make  it  the  instrument  of 
taxing  all  the  other  interests  of  the  country  for  the  special 
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advancement  of  themselyee.  This  leads  to  inequality  and 
injustice,  which  are  incompatible  with  the  free,  orderly,  and 
wnolesome  working  of  the  government. 

Now,  what  is  wanted  is  some  power  to  prevent  this,  to 
moderate  the  passion  for  wealth,  and  to  inspire  the  people 
with  such  a  true  and  firm  sense  of  justice,  as  will  prevent 
any  one  interest  from  struggling  to  advance  itself  at  the  ex- 
pense of  another.  (Without  this  the  stronger  material  inter- 
ests predominate,  make  the  government  the  means  of  secur- 
ing uieir  predominance,  and  of  extending  it  by  the  burdens 
which,  through  the  government,  they  are  able  to  impose  on 
the  weaker  interests  of  the  country.^ 

The  framers  of  our  government  foresaw  this  evil,  and 
thought  to  guard  against  it  hj  a  written  constitution.  But 
they  intrusted  the  preservation  of  the  constitution  to  the 
care  of  the  people,  which  was  as  wise  as  to  lock  up  your  cul- 
prit in  prison  and  intrust  him  with  the  key.  The  constitu- 
tion, as  a*restraint  on  the  will  of  the  people  or  the  govern- 
ing majority,  is  already  a  dead  letter.  It  answers  to  talk 
about,  to  declaim  about,  in  electioneering  speeches,  and  even 
as  a  theme  of  newspaper  leaders,  and  pohtical  essays  in  re- 
views ;  but  its  effective  power  is  a  morning  vapor  after  the 
sun  is  well  up. 

Even  Mr.  Calhoun's  theory  of  the  constitution,  which  re- 
gards it  not  simply  as  the  written  instrument,  but  as  the  dis- 
position or  the  constitution  of  the  people  into  sovereign 
states  united  in  a  federal  league  or  compact,  for  certain  pur- 
poses whicli  concern  all  the  states  alike,  and  from  which  it 
follows  that  any  measure  unequal  in  its  bearing,  or  oppres- 
sive upon  anv  portion  of  the  confederacy,  is  ipso  facto  null 
and  void,  and  may  be  vetoed  by  the  aggrieved  state, — this 
theory,  if  true,  is  yet  insufficient ;  because,  1.  It  has  no  ap- 
plication within  the  state  governments  themselves ;  and  be- 
cause, 2.  It  does  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  arrest  what  are  re- 
garded as  the  unequal,  unjust,  and  oppressive  measures  of  the 
federal  government.  South  Carolina,  in  1833,  forced  a  com- 
promise, but  in  1842,  the  obnoxious  policy  was  revived,  is 
pursued  now  successfully,  and  there  is  no  state  to  attempt 
again  the  virtue  of  state  interposition^  Not  even  South 
Carolina  can  be  brought  to  do  so  again.  The  meshes  of  trade 
and  commerce  are  so  spread  over  the  whole  land,  the  con- 
trolling influences  of  all  sections  have  become  so  united  and 
interwoven,  by  means  of  banks,  other  moneyed  corporations, 
and  the  credit  system,  that  henceforth  state  interposition  be- 
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comes  practicallj  impossible^  The  coiistitation  is  practically 
abolished,  and  our  government  is  virtoallj,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  as  we  have  said,  a  pnre  democracy,  with  nothing 
to  prevent  it  from  obeying  the  interest  or  interests  which 
for  the  time  being  can  succeed  in  commanding  it.  This,  as 
Mr.  Caleb  Oushinff  would  say,  is  a  "fixed  fact."    There  is 

I  no  restraint  of  j)redominatinjz  passions  and  interests  but  in 

'  religion.     This  is  another  "  fixed  fact.*' 

!notestantism  is  insufficient  to  restrain  these,  for  it  does 
not  do  it,  and  is  itself  carried  awayby  them.  The  Protestant 
sect  governs  its  religion,  instead  of  being  governed  by  it. 
If  one  sect  pursues,  by  the  influence  of  its  chiefs,  a  policy 
in  opposition  to  the  passions  and  interests  of  its  members,  or 
any  portion  of  them,  the  disaffected,  if  a  majority,  change  its 
policy;  if  too  few  or  too  weak  to  do  that,  tney leave  it  and 
join  some  other  sect,  or  form  a  new  sect  K  the  minister 
attempts  to  do  his  duty,  reproves  a  practice  by  which  his 
parishioners  "  get  gain,"  or  insists  on  their  practidng  some 
re  il  self-denial  not  compensated  by  some  self-indulgence,  a 
few  leading  members  will  tell  him  very  gravely,  that  they 
hired  him  to  preach  and  pray  for  them,  not  to  interfere  with 
their  business  concerns  and  relations;  and  if  he  does  not 
mind  his  own  business,  they  will  no  longer  need  his  services. 
The  minister  feels,  perhaps,  the  insult ;  he  would  be  faith- 
ful; but  he  looks  at  his  lovely  wife,  at  his  little  ones. 
These  to  be  reduced  to  poverty,  perhaps  to  beggary, — 
no,  it  must  not  be ;  one  struggle,  one  pang,  and  it  is  over. 
He  will  do  the  bidding  of  his  masters;  A  zealous  minister 
in  Boston  ventured,  one  Sunday,  to  denounce  the  modern 
spirit  of  trade.  The  next  day,  he  was  waited  on  by  a  com- 
mittee of  wealthy  merchants  belonging  to  his  parish,  who 
told  him  he  was  wrong.  The  Sundav  following,  the  meek 
and  humble  minister  publicly  retracted,  and  made  the  wmende 
Jionorable. 

Here,  then,  is  the  reason  why  Protestantism,  though  it 
may  institute,  cannot  sustain  popular  liberty.    It  is  itself 

.  subject  to  popular  control,  ana  must  follow  in  all  things  the 
popular  will,  passion,  interest,  ignorance,  prejudice,  or  ca- 
price. "This,  m  reality,  is  its  boasted  virtue,  and  we  find  it 
commended  because  under  it  the  people  have  a  voice  in  its 
management.  Nay,  we  ourselves  snail  be  denounced,  not  for 
saying  Protestantism  subjects  religion  to  popular  control,  but 
for  intimating  that  religion  ought  not  to  be  so  subjected. 
A  terrible  ciy  will  be  raised  against  us.     "  See,  here  is  Mr, 
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Brownson,"  it  will  be  said,  "he  would  bring  the  people  un- 
der the  control  of  the  Pope  of  Home.  Just  as  we  told  you. 
These  Papists  have  no  respect  for  the  people.  They  sneer 
at  the  people,  mock  at  their  wisdom  and  virtue.  Here  is 
this  unfledged  Papistling,  not  yet  a  year  old,  boldly  con- 
tending that  the  control  of  their  religious  faith  and  worship 
should  be  taken  from  the  people,  and  that  they  must  believe 
and  do  just  what  the  emissaries  of  Bome  are  pleased  to  com- 
mand ;  and  all  in  the  name  of  liberty  too."  If  we  only  had 
room,  we  would  write  out  and  publish  what  the  anti-Cath- 
olic press  will  say  against  us,  and  save  the  candid,  the  learn- 
ed, intellectual,  and  patriotic  editors  the  trouble  of  doing  it 
themselves ;  and  we  would  do  it  with  the  proper  (quantity  of 
italics,  small  capitals,  capitals,  and  exclamation  points.  V  er- 
ily,  we  think  we  could  do  4;he  thing  up  nearly  as  well  as  the 
best  of  them.  But  we  have  no  room.jj  Yet  it  is  easy  to  fore- 
see what  they  will  say.  The  burden  of  their  accusation  will 
be,  that  we  labor  to  withdraw  religion  from  the  control  of 
the  people,  and  to  free  it  from  the  necessity  of  following 
their  wul ;  that  we  seek  to  make  it  the  master,  and  not  the 
slave,  of  the  people.  And  this  is  good  proof  of  our  position, 
that  Protestantism  cannot  govern  the  peoj>le, — ^f or  they  gov- 
ern it, — and  therefore  that  Protestantism  is  not  the  religion 
wanted ;  for  it  is  precisely  a  religion  that  can  and  will  gov- 
ern the  people,  be  their  master,  that  we  need. 

If  Protestantism  will  not  answer  the  purpose,  what  re- 
ligion will?  The  Boman  Catholic  or  none.  The  Bo- 
man  Catholic  religion  assumes,  as  its  point  of  departure, 
that  it  is  instituted  not  to  be  takqn  care  of  by  the  peo- 
le,  but  to  take  care  of  the  people;  not  to  be  governed 
y  them,  but  to  govern  them.  The  word  is  harsh  in  dem- 
ocratic ears,  we  admit;  but  it  is  not  the  office  of  relig- 
ion to  say  soft  or  pleasing  words.  It  must  speak  the  trutn 
even  in  imwilling  ears,  and  it  has  few  truths  that  are  not 

_     harsh  and  grating  to  the  worldly  mind  or  the  depraved  heart. 

-?  /The  people  need  governing,  and  must  be  governed,  ornoth- 
^  \ing  but  anarchy  and  destraction  await  tnem.  They  must 
have  a  master.  The  word  must  be  spoken.  But  it  is  not 
our  Vord.  We  have  demonstrated  its  necessity  in  showing 
that  we  have  no  security  for  popular  ^vernment,  unless  we 
have  some  security  that  the  people  wul  administer  it  wisely 
and  justly :  and  we  have  no  security  that  they  will  do  this, 
unless  we  nave  some  security  that  tneir  passions  will  be  re- 
\  strained,  and  their  attachments  to  worldly  interests  so  mod- 
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erated  that  they  will  never  seek,  through  the  govemmenfy 
to  support  them  at  the  expense  of  justice ;  and  this  security 
we  can  have  onl^  in  a  religion  tnat  is  above  the  people, 
exempt  from  their  control,  which  they  cannot  command,  but 
must,  on  peril  of  condemnation,  obsy.  Declaim  as  you  will ; 
quote  our  expression, — thb  peoplb  must  have  a  master, — 
as  you  doubtless  will ;  hold  it  up  in  glaring  capitals,  to  excite 
the  unthinking  and  unreasoning  multitude,  and  doubly  to 
fortify  their  prejudices  against  Catholicity ;  be  mortally  scan- 
dalized at  the  assertion  that  religion  ought  to  govern  the 

/  people,  and  then  go  to  work  and  seek  to  bring  the  people 
mto  subjection  to  your  banks  or  moneyed  corporations 
throuffh  their  passions,  ignorance,  and  worldly  interests,  and 
in  domg  so,  prove  what  candid  men,  what  lovers  of  truth, 
what  noble  defenders  of  liberty,  .and  what  ardent  patriots 

^  you  are.  We  care  not.  You  see  we  understand  you,  and, 
understanding  you,  we  repeat,  the  religion  which  is  to  an- 
swer our  purpose  must  be  oixyoe  the  people,  and  able  to  com* 
MAND  them.  We  know  the  force  of  the  word,  and  we  mean 
it  The  first  lesson  to  the  child  is,  obey ;  the  first  and  last 
lesson  to  the  people,  individually  or  collectively,  is,  obey  ; 
— and  there  is  no  obedience  where  there  is  no  authority  to 
enjoin  it. 

The  Boman  Catholic  religion,  then,  is  necessary  to  sustain 
popular  liberty,  becausepopularliberty  can  be  sustained  only 
by  a  religion  free  from  popular  control,  above  the  people,.  . 
speaking  from  above  ana  able  to  command  them, — ^and  such 
a  religion  is  the  Koman  Catholic.  It  acknowledsres  no  mas- 
ter but  God,  and  depends  only  on  the  divine  will  in  respect 
to  what  it  diall  teacn,  what  it  shall  ordain,  what  it  shall  in- 
sist upon  as  truth,  piety,  moral  and  social  virtue.  It  was. 
made  not  by  the  people,  but  for  them ;  is  administered  not 
by  the  people,  but  for  them ;  is  accountable  not  to  the  peo- 
ple, but  to  God.  Not  dependent  on  the  people,  it  will  not 
follow  their  passions;  not  subject  to  their  control,  it  will  not 
be  their  accomplice  in  iniquity ;  and  speaking  from  God,  it 
will  teach  them  the  truth,  and  command  them  to  practise 
justice.  To  Jthis  end  the  very  constitution  of  the  church 
contributes.  (It  is  catholic,  universal ;  it  teaches  all  nations, 
and  has  its  centre  in  no  one.^  If  it  was  a  mere  national 
church,  like  the  Anglican,  the  Russian,  the  Greek,  or  as 
Louis  XIV.  in  his  pride  sought  to  make  the  Galilean,  it 
would  follow  the  caprice  or  interest  of  that  nation,  and  be- 
come but  a  tool  of  its  government  or  of  its  predominating 
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-passion.  The  government,  if  anti-popular,  would  use  it  to 
oppress  the  people,  to  favor  its  ambitious  projects,  or  its  un- 
just and  rumous  policy.  Under  a  popular  government,  it 
would  become  the  slave  of  the  people,  and  could  place  no 
restraint  on  the  ruling  interest  or  on  the  majority;  but  would 
be  made  to  sanction  and  consolidate  its  power.  But  having 
its  centre  in  no  one  nation,  extending  over  all,  it  becomes 
independent  of  all,  and  in  all  can  speak  with  the  same  voice 
and  m  the  same  tone  of  authority.  This  the  church  has  al- 
ways understood,  and  hence  the  noble  struggles  of  the  many 
■calumniated  popes  to  sustain  the  unity,  catholicity,  and  in- 
'  dependence  of  the  ecclesiastical  power.  This,  too,  the  tem- 
poral powers  have  always  seen  and  felt,  and  hence  their  read- 
iness, even  while  professing  the  Catholic  faith,  to  break  the 
unity  of  Catholic  authority,  for,  in  so  doinff,  they  could  sub- 
ject the  church  in  their  own  dominions,  as  did  Henry  VIII., 
and  as  does  the  Emperor  of  Bussia,  to  themselves. 

But  we  pray  our  readers  to  understand  us  well.  We  un- 
questionably assert  the  adequacy  of  Catholicity  to  sustain 
popular  liberty,  on  the  ground  of  its  being  exempted  from 
popular  control  and  able  to  govern  the  people ;  and  its  n&- 
ceadtyy  on  the  ground  that  it  is  the  only  religion,  which,  in  a 
popular  government,  is  or  can  be  exempted  from  popular 
control,  and  able  to  govern  the  people.  We  say  distinctly, 
that  this  is  the  ground  on  which,  reasoning  as  the  statesman, 
not  as  the  theologian,  we  assert  the  adequacy  and  necessity 
of 'Catholicity ;  and  we  object  to  Protestantism,  in  our  pres- 
ent a/rawnent^  solely  on  the  ground  that  it  has  no  authority 
over  the  people,  is  subject  to  them,  must  follow  the  direc- 
tion they  give  it,  and  therefore  cannot  restrain  their  passions, 
or  so  control  them  as  to  prevent  them  from  abusmg  their 
government.  This  we  assert,  distinctly  and  intentionally, 
and  so  plainly,  that  what  we  say  cannot  be  mistaken. 

But  m  what  sense  do  we  assert  Catholicity  to  be  the  maj&- 
ter  of  the  people  ?  Here  we  demand  justice.  The  author- 
ity of  Catholicity  is  spiritual,  and  the  only  sense  in  which 
we  have  here  urged  or  do  urge  its  necessity  is  as  the  means 
of  augmenting  the  virtue  and  intelligence  of  the  people. 
We  c^mand  it  as  a  religious,  not  as  a  political  power.  We 
began  by  defining  democracy  to  be  that  form  oigovemment 
which  vestflLthe  sovereignty  in  the  people.  If,  then,  we  re- 
cognize the  sovereignty  of  the  people  m  matters  of  govern- 
ment, we  must  recognize  their  political  right  to  do  what 
Jthey  will.     The  only  restriction  on  their  will  we  contend  for 
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is  a  TnoTol  restriction ;  and  the  master  we  contend  for  is  not 
a  master  that  prevents  them  from  doing  politically  what  they 
will,  bnt  who,  by  his  moral  and  spiritnat  influence,  prevents 
them  from  willing  what  they  ongnt  not  to  wilL  The  only 
influence  on  the  political  or  governmental  action  of  the  peo- 
ple which  we  ask  from  Catholicity,  is  that  which  it  exerts 
on  the  mind,  the  heart,  and  the  conscience : — an  influence 
which  it  exerts  by  enlightening  the  mind  to  see  the  true  end 
of  man,  the  relative  value  of  all  worldly  pursuits,  by  mod- 
erating the  passions,  by  weaning  the  affections  from  the 
world,  inflaming  the  heart  with  true  charity,  and  by  making 
each  act  in  all  things  seriously,  honestly,  conscientiously. 
The  people  will  thus  come  to  see  and  to  will  what  is  equi- 
table ana  right,  and  will  give  to  the  government  a  wise  and 
just  direction,  and  never  use  it  to  effect  any  unwise  or  unjust 
measures.  This  is  the  kind  of  master  we  demand  for  the 
people,  and  this  is  the  bugbear  of  "Bomanism"  with  which 
miserable  panders  to  prejudice  seek  to  [frighten  old  women 
and  children.  Is  there  any  tiling  alarming  in  this?  In  this 
sense,  we  wish  this  country  to  come  under  tne  Pope  of  Bome. 
As  the  visible  head  of  the  church,  the  spiritual  authority 
which  Almighty  God  has  instituted  to  teach  and  govern  the 
nations,  we  assert  his  supremacy,  and  tell  our  countrymen 
that  we  would  have  them  submit  to  him.  They  may  flare 
up  at  this  as  much  as  they  please,  and  write  as  manv  alarm- 
ing and  abusive  editorials  as  they  choose  or  can  find  time  or 
space  to  do, — they  will  not  move  us,  or  relieve  themselves 
of  the  obligation  Almighty  God  has  placed  them  under 
of  obeying  the  authority  of  the  Catholic  Church,  pope  and 
all. 

If  we  were  discussing  the  question  before  us  as  a  theologian, 
we  should  assign  many  other  reasons  why  Catholicity  is  nec- 
essary to  sustain  popular  liberty.  Where  the  passions  are 
unrestrained,  there  is  license,  but  not  liberty ;  the  passions 
are  not  restrained  without  divine  grace ;  and  divine  grace 
comes  ordinarily  only  through  the  sacraments  of  the  church. 
But  from  the  point  of  view  we  are  discussing  the  question, 
we  are  not  at  liberty  to  press  this  argument,  which,  m  itself, 
would  be  conclusive.  The  Protestants  have  foolishly  raised 
the  question  of  the  influence  of  Catholicity  on  democracy, 
and  have  sought  to  frighten  our  countrymen  from  embrac- 
ing it  by  appealingto  Sieir  democratic  pre  judices^  or,  if  you 
will,  convictions.  We  have  chosen  to  meet  them  on  this  ques- 
tion, and  to  prove  that  democracy  without  Catholicity  cannot 
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be  snstained.  Yet  in  onr  own  minds  the  (question  is  really  on- 
important.  We  have  proved  the  insnflBciency  of  Protestant- 
ism to  sustain  democracy.  What  then  ?  Have  we  in  so  do- 
ing proved  that  Protestantism  is  not  the  true  religion  ?  Not 
at  all ;  for  we  have  no  infallible  evidence  that  democracy  is 
the  tme  or  even  the  best  form  of  government.  It  may  be 
so,  and  the  great  majoritjr  of  the  American  people  believe  it 
is  so ;  bnt  thej  may  be  mistaken,  and  Protestantism  be  tme, 
notwithstandmg  its  incompatibility  with  republican  institu- 
tions. So  we  have  proved  that  Uatholicityis  necessary  to 
sustain  such  institutions.  But  what  then }  Have  we  proved 
it  to  be  the  true  relipon?  Not  at  all.  For  such  institutions 
may  themselves  be  raise  and  mischievous.  Kothing  In  this 
way  is  settled  in  favor  of  one  religion  or  another,  because 
no  system  of  politics  can  ever  constitute  a  standard  by  which 
to  try  a  relipous  system.  Religion  is  more  ultimate  than 
politics,  and  you  must  conform  your  politics  to  your  relig- 
ion, and  not  your  reli^on  to  your  politics.  You  must  be 
the  veriest  infidels  to  deny  this. 

,  This  conceded,  the  question  the  Protestants  raise  is  ex- 
ceedingly insignificant.  The  real  question  is.  Which  relig- 
ion is  from  God  ?  If  it  be  Protestantism,  thev  should  refuse 
to  subject  it  to  any  human  tsfet^and  should  blush  to  think  of 
compelling  it  to  conform  to  any  thing  human  ;  for  when  God 
speaks,  man  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  listen  and  obey.  So, 
having  decided  that  Catholicity  is  from  iGI>od,  save  in  con- 
descension to  the  weakness  of  our  Protestant  brethren,  we 
must  refuse  to  consider  it  in  its  political  bearings.  It  speaks 
from  God,  and  its  speech  overrides  every  other  speech,  its 
authority  every  other  authority.  It  is  the  sovereign  of  sov- 
ereigns. He  who  could  (question  this,  admitting  it  to  be  from 
Groo,  has  yet  to  obtain  his  first  religious  conception,  and  to 
take  his  first  lesson  in  religious  liberty ;  for  we  are  to  hear 
God,  rather  than  hearken  unto  men.  [But  we  have  met  the 
Protestants  on  their  own  ground,  because,  though  in  doing 
so  ii^e  sarrendered  the  vantage-ground  we  might  occupy,  we 
know  the  strength  of  Catholicity  and  the  wealmess  of  Prot- 
estantism. We  know  what  Protestantism  has  done  for  lib- 
erty, and  what  it  can  do.  It  can  take  off  restraints,  and  in- 
troduce license,  but  it  can  do  nothing  to  sustain  true  liberty. 
Catholicity  depends  on  no  form  of  government ;  it  leaves  the 

Gople  to  adopt  such  forms  of  government  as  they  please, 
cause  under  any  or  all  forms  of  government  it  can  fulfil 
its  mission  of  training  up  souls  for  heaven ;  and  the  eternal 
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ealyation  of  one  gingle  sonl  is  worth  more  than,  is  a  good  far 
outweighing,  the  most  perfect  civil  liberty,  nay,  all  the 
worldly  prosperity  and  enjoyment  ever  obtained  or  to  be  ob- 
tained by  the  whole  hnman  race. 

It  is,  after  all,  in  this  fact,  which  Catholicity  constantly 
brings  to  our  minds,  and  impresses  upon  our  hearts,  that  con- 
sists its  chief  power,  aside  from  the  grace  of  the  sacraments, 
to  sustain  popular  liberty.  The  danger  to  that  liberty  comes 
from  love  of  the  world, — the  ambition  for  power  or  place, 
the  greediness  of  gain  or  distinction.     It  comes  from  lawless 

?aBsions,  from  inordinate  love  of  the  goods  of  time  and  sense, 
latholicity,  by  showing  us  the  vanity  of  all  these,  by  point- 
ing us  to  the  eternal  reward  that  awaits  the  just,  moderates 
this  inordinate  love,  these  lawless  passions,  and  checks  the 
rivalries  and  struggles  in  which  popular  liberty  receives  her 
death  blow.  Once  learn  that  all  these  things  are  vanity,  that 
even  civil  liberty  itself  is  no  great  good,  that  even  Dodily 
slavery  is  no  great  evil,  that  the  one  thing  needful  is  a  mind 
and  heart  conformed  to  the  will  of  God,  and  you  have  a  dis- 
position which  will  sustain  a  democracy  wherever  introduced, 
though  doubtless  a  disposition  that  would  not  lead  you  to 
introduce  it  where  it  is  not. 

But  this  last  is  no  objection,  for  the  revolutionary  spirit 
is  as  fatal  to  democracy  as  to  any  other  form  of  government. 
It  is  the  spirit  of  insubordination  and  of  disorder.  It  is  op- 
posed to  all  fixed  rule,  to  all  permanent  order.  It  loosens 
every  thing,  and  sets  aJl  afloat.  Where  all  is  floating,  where 
nothing  is  nzed,  where  nothing  can  be  counted  on  to  be  to- 
morrow what  it  is  to-day  there  is  no  liberty,  no  solid  good. 
The  universal  restlessness  of  Protestant  nations,  the  uni- 
versal disposition  to  change,  the  constant  movements  of 
the  populations,  so  much  admired  by  shortsighted  philos- 
ophers, are  a  sad  spectacle  to  the  sober-minded  Christian, 
who  would,  as  far  as  possible,  find  in  all  things  a  type  of  that 
eternal  fixedness  and  repose  he  looks  forward  to  as  the  blessed 
reward  of  his  trials  ana  labors  here.  Catholicity  comes  here 
to  our  relief.  All  else  may  change,  but  it  changes  not.  All 
else  may  pass  away,  but  it  remains  where  and  what  it  was, 
a  type  of  the  inmiobility  and  immutability  of  the  eternal 
God. 
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Wb  have  read  this  pamphlet  with  pleasure  and  instruc- 
tion. It  is  written  in  gooa  temper,  and  with  a  good  share 
of  ability.  It  triumphantly  refutes  the  oft  repeated  slander, 
that  the  Boman  Catnolic  Church  is  incompatible  with  re- 
publican institutions  and  popular  freedom ;  and  though  it 
contains  expressions,  and,  if  by  a  Catholic,  concessions,  which 
we  do  not  approve  or  believe  warranted,  we  commend  it  to 
the  American  Protestant  Society,  and  especially  to  the  so- 
called  Native  American  party.  Either  can  "hardly  fail  to 
profit  by  its  careful  and  diligent  perusal. 

We  have  introduced  this  pampnlet  simply  as  the  text  of 
fiome  few  remarks  on  the  siibject  of  Native  Amebioanism. 
We  are  ourselves  native-bom,  and  we  hope  not  deficient  in 
true  love  of  country.  Though  not  blind  to  the  faults  of  our 
countrymen,  and  endeavoring  on  all  occasions  to  place  the^ 
love  of  God  before  the  love  of  country,  we  believe  we- 
possess  some  share  of  genuine  patriotic  feeling.  We  know 
we  have  loved  American  institutions ;  and  we  are  ready  to 
vindicate  them,  with  what  little  ability  we  may  have,  on  any 
occasion,  and  against  any  and  every  sort  of  enemies.  But  we 
confess  that  we  have  and  have  had,  from  the  first,  no  sym- 
pathy, with  what  is  called  Native  Americanism.  We  have 
seen  no  necessity  for  a  movement  against  foreigners  who- 
choose  to  make  this  land  their  home ;  and  we  have  felt  that 
such  a  movement,  while  it  could  lead  to  no  good,  might  lead 
to  results  truly  deplorable. 

We  have  been  accustomed  to  trace  the  hand  of  a  merciful' 
Providence  in  reserving  this  New  World  to  so  late  a  day  for 
Christian  civilization ;  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  believ- 
ing that  it  was  not  without  a  providential  design,  that  here- 
was  reserved  an  open  field  in  which  that  civilization,  disen- 
ga^n^  itself  from  the  vices  and  corruptions  of  the  Old 
World,  might  display  itself  in  all  its  purity,  strength,  and 
glory.      We  have  regarded  it  as  a  chosen  land,  not  for 
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one  race,  or  one  people,  but  for  the  wronged  and  down- 
trodden of  all  nations,  tongues,  and  kindreds,  where  the^ 
might  come  as  to  a  holy  asjlam  of  peace  and  charity.  It 
lias  been  a  cause  of  gratulation,  of  ardent  thankfulness  to 
Almighty  God,  that  here  was  founded,  as  it  were,  a  city  of 
refuge,  to  which  men  might  flee  from  oppression,  be  free 
from  the  trammels  of  tyranny,  regain  their  rights  as  men, 
and  dwell  in  security.  Here  all  partition  walls  which  make 
enemies  of  different  races  and  nations  were  to  be  broken 
down ;  all  senseless  and  mischievous  distinctions  of  rank  and 
caste  were  to  be  discarded ;  and  every  man,  no  matter  where 
bom,  in  what  language  trained,  was  to  be  regarded  as  man, 
— as  nothing  more,  as  nothing  less.  Here  we  were  to  found, 
not  a  republic  of  Englishmen,  of  Frenchmen,  of  Dutchmen, 
of  Irishmen,  but  of  men ;  and  to  make  the  word  American 
mean,  not  a  man  born  on  this  soil  or  on  that,  but  a  free  and 
accepted  member  of  the  grand  republic  of  men.  Such  is 
what  has  been  boasted  as  the  principle  and  the  destiny  of 
this  New  World ;  and  with  this,  we  need  not  say,  Native 
Americanism  is  directly  at  war. 

The  great  principle  of  true  Americanism^  if  we  may  use 
the  word,  is,  that  merit  makes  the  man.  It  discards  all  dis- 
tinctions which  are  purely  accidental,  and  recognizes  only 
such  as  are  personal.  It  places  every  man  on  his  own  two 
feet,  and  says  to  him.  Be  a  man,  and  you  shall  be  esteemed 
according  to  your  worth  as  a  man ;  you  shall  be  commended 
only  for  your  personal  merits ;  you  shall  be  made  to  suffer 
only  for  your  personal  demerits.  To  each  one  according  to 
his  capacity,  to  each  capacity  according  to  its  works.  This 
is  Americanism.  It  is  this  which  has  oeen  our  boast,  wliich 
has  constituted  our  country's  true  glory.  It  is  this  which 
we  have  inherited  from  our  fathers ;  it  is  this  which  we  hold 
as  a  sacred  trust,  and  must  preserve  in  all  its  purity,  strength, 
and  activity,  if  we  would  not  prove  "  degenerate  sons  of 
noble  sires ;  ^  and  it  is  this,  which  Native  Americanism,  so- 
called,  opposes, — and  because  it  opposes  tliis,  no  true  Amer- 
ican can  support  it. 

There  is  something  grateful  to  all  our  better  feelings  in 
the  thought,  that  here  is  a  home  to  which  the  oppressed  can 
come,  and  find  the  rights,  the  respect,  and  the  well-being 
denied  them  in  the  land  of  their  birth.  The  emigrant's  con- 
dition is  not  a  little  improved  by  touching  upon  our  shores ; 
and  the  condition  of  his  brother-laborers,  whom  he  leaves 
behind,  is  also  not  a  little  ameliorated,  and  the  general  sum 
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of  well-being  is  greatlj  angmented.  On  the  simple  score  of 
philanthropj,  then,  who  would  not  straggle  to  keep  onr 
country  open  to  the  emigrant,  and  be  prepared  to  welcome 
him  as  a  brother,  and  to  rejoice  that  another  is  added  to  the 
family  of  freemen  ? 

But  even  as  a  question  of  our  own  interest  as  a  people^  we 
filiould  welcome  the  foreigner.  If  we  would  sit  down  and 
reckon  up  what  we  lose  and  what  we  gain  by  foreigners 
coming  to  settle  among  us,  we  should  find  the  gain  greatly 
overbdances  the  loss.  Naturalized  citizens  constitute  no 
inconsiderable  portion  of  our  population,  and  by  no  means 
the  least  important  portion.  W  ithout  these,  what  would 
have  been  our  condition  now?  Whose  labor  has  cleared 
^wav  manv  of  our  western  forests,  dug  our  canals  and  rail- 
roads? and  by  whose  labor  and  practical  skill  have  we  intro- 
<duced  our  manufactures,  and  brought  them  to  their  present 
high  state  of  perfection  ?  In  all  the  branches  of  manufact- 
ures, in  nearly,  all  branches  of  medianical  industry,  the 
head  workmen,  if  we  have  been  rightly  informed,  are  for- 
-eigners.  And  why  foreigners,  rather  than  native-bom? 
Surely,  not  because  there  is  any  partiality  for  foreigners  over 
native  Americans,  but  because  tney  are  more  thorough  mas- 
ters of  their  business.  Then,  who  man  our  navy,  of  which 
we  are  so  justly  proud  ?  and  who  constitute,  in  time  of  war, 
the  rank  and  file  of  our  army?  Not  all  foreigners,  truly ; 
but  not  a  few  who  were  not  bom  on  American  soil.  No 
«mall  portion  of  our  hardy  seamen  are  of  alien  birth ;  but 
they  are  none  the  less  true  to  our  flag  on  that  account,  nor 
£jij  the  less  freely  do  they  spill  their  blood  for  our  nation- 
al defence  or  national  srlory.  We  do  not  agree  with  the  as- 
sertion said  to  have  Ibeen  made  by  a  foreigner  residing 
amongst  us,  that  native  Americans  are  cowardSy  and  if  we 
•did,  we  have  still  too  much  of  the  old  Adam,  and  of  the 
narrow  feeling  of  former  times,  to  suffer  him,  without  re- 
buke, to  tell  us  so.  Americans  are  not  deficient  in  courage, 
And  will,  when  necessary,  face  the  enemy  as  boldly  as  any 
other  people  on  the  globe.  Nevertheless,  our  ranks  are  not 
dishonored  by  foreigners,  and  no  native-bom  citizens  have 
€ver  done  our  country's  flag  more  honor  or  fought  more 
valiantly  in  its  defence,  than  the  brave  and  warm-hearted 
Irish ;  and  none  would  do  us  more  efficient  service  again, 
were  we  so  unhappy  as  to  be  involved  in  a  war.  In  the 
Bevolution,  we  found  men  not  bom  in  America  could  flght 
manfully  for  us,  and  then  they  were  not  considered  as  iu 
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the  way  of  the  native-born.  It  was  no  loss  to  ns  to  reckon 
in  onr  army  a  Montgomery,  a  Gates,  a  De  Kalb,  a  Stenben, 
a  Pulaski,  a  Lafayette,  ^o ;  man  is  man,  wherever  bom ; 
and  every  freeman  is  onr  brother,  and  we  should  clasp  him 
to  our  bosom. 

As  a  party  movement,  the  Native  American  party  is  con- 
temptible. As  a  movement  of  Native  Amencan  citizens 
against  foreigners  who  come  amongst  us  to  claim  the  rights 
and  to  perform  the  duties  of  citizens,  it  is  founded  on  low 
and  ungenerous  prejudices, — prejudices  of  birth,  which  we,. 
SB  a  people,  profess  to  discard.  We,  as  a  people,  recognize 
no  nobility  founded  on  birth ;  for  our  principle  is,  that  all 
who  are  born  at  all  are  well-bom.  But  what  is  the  effort  to 
confine  the  political  functions  incident  to  citizenship  to  na- 
tive-bom Americans,  but  the  attempt  to  found  an  aristoc- 
racy of  birth,  even  a  political  aristocracy,  making  the  acci- 
dent of  birth  the  condition  of  political  rights?  Is  this 
Americanism?  The  American  who  pretends  it  is  false  ta 
his  American  creed,  and  has  no  American  heart. 

We,  of  course,  do  not  oppose  Natvoe  Americanism  on  the 
untenable  ground,  that  every  man  has  a  natural  right  to  be 
a  citizen,  and  to  take  part  in  the  administration  of  the  gov- 
ernment. The  right  of  suffrage  is  a  municipal  right,  not  a 
natural  right.  But  we,  as  a  people,  have  adopted,  with 
slight  restrictions,  the  principle  of  universal  suffraga  We, 
as  a  people,  hold  that  the  government  is  safest  where  all  the 
people  have  a  voice  in  s^mg  what  it  shall  be  and  who  shall 
De  its  administrators.  We  adopt  universal  suffrage,  not  in- 
deed as  a  right,  but  as  a  dictate  of  pmdence.  We  hold  that 
we  select  better  men  to  mle  us,  and  enact  wiser  and  more 
equitable  laws,  by  admitting  the  great  body  of  the  people 
to  a  participation  of  political  sovereignty,  than  we  should 
by  confining  the  sovereignty  to  one  man  or  to  a  few  men. 
We  hold  that  the  people  are  best  governed,  when  they  con- 
stitute and  mana^  the  government  themselves.  This  is  the 
political  creed  of  the  country ;  and  he  is  false  to  his  coun- 
try, who  would  abolish  it,  or  defeat  its  practical  application. 
Foreigners,  who  come  here,  have,  then,  in  view  of  the  ao- 
knowtedged  principles  of  the  country,  a  right  to  be  admit- 
ted to  citizenship,  to  the  rank  and  dignity  of  freemen ;  and 
could  rightly  complain  of  injustice,  if  not  so  admitted. 

But  we  are  told  that  the  Native  American  party  does 
not  propose  to  exclude  foreigners  from  the  country,  nor 
from  citizenship.     It  only  wishes  to  prevent  them  from; 
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coming  here  and  exercising  the  rights  of  citizens  before  be- 
ing properly  instructed  in  the  duties  of  citizens.  This  plea 
is  specious,  but  not  solid.  It  is  the  public,  ostensible  plea  ; 
but  not  the  private,  real  one.  The  real  design  is,  to  exclude 
foreigners,  to  prevent  them  from  coming  here,  by  denying 
them  the  right  to  become  citizens.  We  have  never  con- 
versed with  an  advocate  of  the  party  who  did  not  avow  this 
But  take  the  plea  as  publicly  offered.  It  is  contended  that 
foreigners,  brought  up  under  monarchical  or  aristocratical 
governments,  cannot  be  expected,  on  arriving  on  our  shores, 
to  understand  the  nature  of  our  peculiar  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  that  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  serve  a  long  novi- 
tiate before  thev  can  be  prepared  to  enter  upon  the  duties 
of  freemen.  The  necessity  of  intelligence,  of  imderstand- 
ing  well  our  peculiar  institutions,  on  tne  part  of  every  man 
who  is  to  exercise  the  riffhts  and  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
a  citizen,  we  certainly  snail  not  dispute,  wliether  the  man 
was  bom  at  home  or  abroad.  But  the  ignorance  of  the  for- 
eigners who  come  here  is  greatly  exaggerated.  Brought  up 
under  monarchical  or  aristocratical  governments,  one  would 
naturally  expect  them  to  be  averse  to  our  democracy,  and 
in  favor  of  institutions  similar  to  those  with  which  they  had 
been  accustomed.  But  no  complaint  of  this  kind  is  ever 
made  against  them.  Foreigners  who  come  here  and  con- 
demn our  institutions,  show  contempt  for  them,  and  wish 
to  exchange  them  for  institutions  similar  to  those  they  have 
left  behind^  are  in  general  cordially  welcomed,  and  treated 
with  great  consideration.  The  complaint  is  the  reverse  of 
tliis,  their  offence  is  in  being  too  democratic,  and  in  wishing 
the  government  to  be  administered  on  strictly  democratic 
principles.  It  is  not  their  ignorance  of  the  real  nature  of 
democracy,  but  their  intelligence  of  it,  that  constitutes  their 
disqualification. 

But  pass  over  this.  The  naturalization  laws,  as  they 
now  are,  require  a  foreigner  to  reside  in  the  country  five 
years  before  he  can  become  a  citizen,  or  be  legally  natural- 
ized. This  is,  in  general,  five  years  after  the  man  has  be- 
come of  full  age.  Now,  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  an  emi- 
grant to  this  country,  intending  to  come  here  and  to  make 
tliis  his  home,  has  before  coming  made  some  inquiries  re- 
specting the  country,  the  character  of  its  people,  its  govern- 
ment, and  laws ;  and  he  may  be  judged  to  know  as  much  of 
them  as  in  general  one  of  our  own  boys  at  the  age  of  six- 
teen.    In  most  cases  he  knows  much  more,  but  assume  that 
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he  knows  as  mnch.  Then  he  and  the  native-bom  are  placed 
on  the  same  footing.  Each  most  wait  five  years  before 
entering  upon  the  discharjge  of  his  duties  as  a  citizen ;  and 
who  will  pretend  to  say  that  a  man  from  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  to  twenty-six  cannot  learn  as  ranch  of  what  those  duties- 
are,  as  the  boy  from  sixteen  to  twenty-one  ?  The  law,  as  it 
now  stands,  exacts  in  reality  as  long  a  novitiate  of  the  for- 
eign-born as  of  the  native-bom ;  and  even  on  the  ground  of 
time  to  be  instructed  in  one's  duties,  no  more  needs  to  be 
altered  in  the  case  of  the  one  than  of  the  other. 

But,  politically  speaking,  this  objection  is  not  the  real  one. 
The  political  leaders,  of  the  Native  American  party,  are 
opposed  to  naturalized  citizens  solely  on  the  ground  that 
these  citizens  do  not  uniformly  vote  on  their  side.  We  do- 
not  discover  that  our  politicians  of  either  party  object  to  the 
votes  of  naturalized  citizens  when  given  for  them,  nor  to- 
naturalizing  them,  if  they  feel  sure  of  their  suffrages.  Why 
not  say  so,  then,  and  let  the  honest  trath  come  out?  Sure- 
ly, honest  men,  high-minded  men,  the  trae  nobility  of  the 
earth,  as  all  our  political  leaders  are,  can  have  no  objectiona 
to  avowing  their  real  intentions,  and  the  real  motives  from 
which  they  act.     Such  men  will  never  show  false  colors ! 

But  the  objection  to  foreigners  is  not  exclusively  politi- 
cal, nor  mainly  political.  Below  this  is  another  objection, 
which  operates  chiefly  amongst  the  laboring  classes.  The 
mass  of  the  people,  especially  of  those  who  live  on  from 
father  to  son  in  the  same  position  and  pursuit,  retain  almost 
forever  their  primitive  prejudices.  These  in  this  country 
are  of  English  descent, — ^for  we  are  all  of  foreign  extrac- 
tion; and  they  have  inherited  from  their  ancestors,  and 
still  retain,  two  strong  prejudices, — contempt  of  the  Irish 
and  hatred  of  the  French.  There  is  no  use  in  disguising 
the  fact.  The  assistance  the  French  rendered  us  in  the  Rev- 
olution has  mollified  our  feelings  somewhat  towards  them, 
but  we  still  bear  them  no  real  good-will.  But  the  national 
English  contempt  for  the  Insh  has  been  reinforced  in 
America.  The  i  ankee  hod-carrier,  or  Yankee  wood-sawyer^ 
looks  down  with  ineffable  contempt  upon  his  brother  Irish 
hod-carrier  or  Irish  wood-sawyer.  In  his  estimation^ 
"Paddy"  hardly  belongs  to  the  human  family.  Add  to 
this  that  the  influx  of  foreign  laborers,  chiefly  Irish,  in- 
creases the  supply  of  labor,  and  therefore  apparently  lessens 
the  demand,  and  consequently  the  wages  of  labor,*and  yoo 
have  the  elements  of  a  wide,  deep,  and  inveterate  hostility 
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on  the  part  of  your  Yankee  laborer  against  yonr  Irish  labor- 
er, which  manifests  itself  naturally  in  your  Native  Amer- 
ican party.  But  this  contempt  of  the  Irish,  which  we  have 
inherited  from  our  English  ancestors,  is  wrong  and  un- 
generous. The  Irish  do  not  deserve  it,  and  it  does  not  be- 
come us  to  feel  it.  It  is  a  prejudice  disgraceful  only. to 
those  who  are  governed  by  it,  and  no  words,  of  condemna- 
tion are  sufficientlv  severe  for  the  political  aspirant  who 
would  appeal  to  it.  Every  friend  to  his  country,  every 
right-minded  man,  must  frown  upon  it,  and  brand  as  an  in- 
cendiary, as  a  public  enemy,  the  demagogue,  whether  in  a 
caucus  speech  in  old  Faneuil  Hall  or  elsewhere,  whether 
admired  Dv  the  whole  nation  for  his  transcendent  abilities 
or  not,  who  should  seek  to  deepen  it,  or  even  to  keep  it 
alive. 

But,  after  all,  the  competition,  which  our  native  American 
laborers  so  much  dread,  is  far  less  than  they  imagine.  The 
foreign  laborers  do  not,  in  general,  come  directly  into  com- 
petition with  them.  A  great  part  of  the  labor  they  perform 
IS  labor  which  native  Americans  could  not  or  would  not 
perform  themselves.  Then,  the  increased  demand  for  labor 
m  other  branches  of  industry,  caused  by.  the  works  carried 
on  mainly  by  the  labor  of  foreigners,  fully  compensates, 
perhaps  more  than  compensates,  the  native  American  laborers 
for  any  loss  they  may  sustain  in  the  few  cases  of  competi- 
tion which  there  really  may  be.  Viewed  in  all  its  bearings, 
the  influx  of  foreign  laborers  has  very  little,  if  any,  injurious 
effect  on  our  own  native  laborers.  The  immense  internal  im- 
provements completed  or  in  process  of  completion  would 
never  have  been  attempted,  if  the  reliance  had  been  solely 
on  native  labor,  and,  consequently,  none  of  the  additional 
labor  employed  in  the  various  branches  of  industry,  which 
these  improvements  have  stimulated,  would  have  been  in 
demand.  The  laboring  class,  as  a  class,  has  reallv  gained  in 
the  amount  of  employment  by  the  increase  of  laborers,  and 
of  course,  in  the  price  of  labor.  Labor  begets  the  demand 
for  labor.  Individuals  may  have  suffered  somewhat,  in  some 
particular  branches,  but  upon  the  whole  the  laboring  class 
nas  been  benefited. 

But  the  real  objection  lies  deeper  yet.  The  Native  Amer- 
ican party  is  not  a  party  against  admitting  foreigners  to  the 
rights  of  citizenship,  but  simply  against  admitting  a  certain 
class  of  foreigners.  It  does  not  oppose  Protestant  Germans, 
Protestant  Englishmen,  Protestant   Scotchmen,  nor  even 
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Protestant  Irishmen.  It  is  really  opposed  only  to  Catholic 
foreigners.  The  party  is  truly  an  anti-Catholic  party,  and 
is  opposed  chiefly  to  the  Irish,  because  a  majority  of  the 
emigrants  to  this  country  are  probably  from  Ireland,  and 
the  greater  part  of  these  are  Catholics.  If  they  were  Prot- 
estants, if  they  could  mingle  with  the  native  population 
and  lose  themselves  in  our  Protestant  sects,  very  little 
opposition  would  be  manifested  to  their  immigration  or  to 
their  naturalization.  But  this  they  cannot  do.  They  are 
Catholics.  They  adhere  to  the  faith  of  their  fathers,  for 
which  they  have  suffered  these  three  hundred  years  more 
than  any  other  people  on  earth.  Being  Catholics,  they  hold 
religion  to  be  man's  primary  concern,  and  the  public  worship 
of  God  an  imperative  duty.  They  accordingly  seek  to  settle 
near  together,  in  a  neighborhood,  where  tlie  church  may 
rise  in  their  midst,  witliin  reach  of  the  altar  where  the 
"  clean  sacrifice  "  is  offered  up  daily  for  the  living  and  the 
dead,  and  where  they  can  receive  the  inestimable  services 
of  the  minister  of  God.  Hence,  they  seem,  because  in  this 
respect  their  habits  differ  from  those  of  our  Protestant 
countrymen,  to  be  a  separate  people,  incapable  even  in  their 
political  and  social  duties  of  fraternizing,  so  to  speak,  witli 
their  Protestant  fellow-citizens.  Here  is  the  first  and  im- 
mediate cause  of  the  opposition  they  experience. 

But  deeper  yet  lies  the  old  traditionary  hatred  of  Catho- 
licity. The  majority  of  the  American  people  have  descended 
from  ancestors  who  were  accustomed  to  pray  to  be  delivered 
from  the  flesh,  the  world,  the  devil,  and  the  Pope\  and 
though  they  have  in  a  great  degree  rejected  the  remains  of 
faith  still  cnerished  by  their  Protestant  ancestors,  they  retain 
all  their  hatred  of  the  church.  If  they  believe  nothing 
else,  they  believe  the  pope  is  Antichrist,  and  the  Catholic 
Church  the  Scarlet  Lady  of  Babylon.  When  the  Catholic 
Church  is  in  question,  all  the  infidels  and  nothingarians  are 
sure  to  sympathize  with  their  Protestant  brethren.  Pilate 
and  Herod  are  good  friends,  when  it  concerns  crucifying  the 
Redeemer  of  men.  This  is,  perhaps,  as  it  should  be.  Hence, 
the  great  mass  of  the  Amercan  people,  faithful  to  their  tradi- 
tions, are  inveterately  opposed  to  Catholicity,  and  it  is  this 
opposition  that  manifests  itself  in  Native  Americanism,  and 
which  renders  it  so  inexcusable  and  so  dangerous. 

We  presume  there  are  few  who  will  question  this  state- 
ment. The  "Native  Americans  "  with  whom  we  have  con- 
versed, all,  to  a  man,  avow  it,  and  the  late  disgraceful  riots 
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and  murder  and  sacrilege  in  Philadelphia  prove  it.  There, 
no  harm  was  done  to  Protestant  foreigners.  Hostility  was 
-directed  solely  against  Catholics.  They  were  Catholics,  who 
were  shot  down  m  the  streets, — Catholic  churches,  semina- 
ries, and  dwellinffs,  that  were  rifled  and  burnt.  Even  the 
most  active  members  of  the  Native  American  party,  if  we 
may  be  pardoned  the  Hibemianism,  are  in  many  cases 
foreigners.  The  notorious  ex-priest  Hogan,  a  foreigner 
and  an  Irishman,  deposed  for  his  immoral  conduct,  is, 
if  we  are  rightly  informed,  a  most  zealous  Native^  and  has 
been  lectanng  m  this  city  and  vicinity  in  favor  of  Native 
Americanism,  and  we  have  heard  no  Nativist  object  to 
having  men  like  him  exercise  the  rights  of  an  American 
-citizen.  The  Orangemen,  foreigners  as  they  are,  did  the 
Natives  substantial -service  in  Philadelphia,  as  it  has  been 
^d,  and  they  threaten  to  do  the  same  here,  if  occasion  serve. 
All  this  proves  that  the  opposition  is  not  to  foreigners,  as 
^uch,  but  simply  to  Catholics,  and  especially  to  li^h 
Catholics. 

Now  against  this,  we  hardly  need  say,  we  protest  in  the 

name  of  the  constitution,  and  the  good  faith  of  the  country. 

The  constitution  of  this  country  does  not  merely  tolerate 

different  religious  denominations,   but  it  recognizes   and 

guaranties  to  all  men  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion, 

whatever  it  may  be.     It  places  all  denominations,  however 

great  or  however  small,  on  the  same  footing  before  the  state, 

and  recognizes  the  equal  rights  of  all  and  of  each.   To  this  the 

faith  of  the  country  is  pledged.     We  say  to  all,  of  all  creeds, 

Come  here  and  demean  yourselves  in  civil  matters  as  good 

■citizens,  and  your  respective  faiths  and  modes  of  worship 

^hall  all  alike  be  legally  respected  and  protected.     This  is 

what  we  have  professed ;  oi  this  we  maKC  our  boast ;  and 

this  we  consider  our  chief  title  to  the  admiration  of  the 

world.     We  have  promised  to  all  the  fullest  conceivable 

jeligious  liberty.     For  this  we  have  solemnly  pledged  our 

faith  before  the  world  and  before  heaven.     Are  we  prepared 

to  break  our  faith  ? 

But  in  getting  up  a  party  against  any  one  religious  de- 
nomination, are  we  not  breaking  our  faith,  and  perjuring 
-onrselves  in  the  sight  of  God  and  of  men  ?  What  matters  it 
to  honest  men,  whether  we  do  this  directly  or  indirectly  ? 
What  is  the  diflEerence  in  principle  between  passing  a  law 
►excluding,  under  severe  penalties,  the  exercise  of  the  Cath- 
olic religion  in  this  country,  and,  by  our  political  and  other 
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combinations,  rendering  its  exercise  imposssible  ?  What  i» 
the  difference  between  excluding  .Catholics  directly,  and 
treating  them  in  snch  a  manner  that  they  will  be  forced  ta 
exclude  themselves  ? 

Then,  again,  the  wisdom  of  the  policy  of  combining  for 
the  expulsion  or  exclusion  of  Cathoucs  may  be  gravely  ques- 
tioned. Where  there  is  a  multiplicity  of  denominations, 
there  is  safety  for  any  one  only  so  far  as  there  is  safety  for 
all.  Combine  and  suppress  Catholicity  to-day,  and  it  may 
be,  some  other  one's  turn  to  be  suppressed  to-morrow.  The 
precedent  established,  the  Catholics  disposed  of,  a  new  com- 
bination may  be  formed  against  the  3£ethodists,  then  against 
the  Baptists,  then  against  the  Unitarians  and  Universalists,. 
and  then  against  the  Episcopalians,  or  for  the  revival  of  the 
Classis  of  Amsterdam,  or  the  Kirk  of  Scotland.  Cannot 
all  see  that  the  safety  of  each  is  in  protecting  all,  and  suffer- 
ing a  combination  to  be  formed  against  none  ? 

Moreover,  why  should  Protestants  combine  against  Cath- 
olics ?  Have  they  not  the  Bible  and  private  reason  ?  and 
with  these  what  has  a  Protestant  to  apprehend  ?  Is*he  not 
abundantly  able  to  meet  and  vanquish  in  the  fair  field  of 
controversy  the  benighted  and  idolatrous  Papist  ?  Does  he 
not  believe  that  he  has  truth,  reason,  and  revelation  on  his 
side  ?  Does  he  not  know  that  he  has  all  the  prejudices  and 
nearly  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  whole  population  of  the 
country  on  his  side  ?  Are  there  not  here  odds  enough  in 
his  favor  ?  What,  then,  does  he  fear  ?  With  all  these  ad- 
vantages, does  he  tremble  before  the  Papist,  and  fear  the 
meetinff-house  may  give  place  to  the  church,  the  table  to  the 
altar,  the  bread  and  wine  to  the  Real  Presence  ?  A  sorry 
compliment  this  to  Protestantism  I  a  sorry  compliment  to 
reason,  to  distrust  its  encounter  with  error  in  open  field  and 
fair  combat  I  Were  we  Protestants,  as  we  once  were, — ^but, 
God  be  praised,  are  no  longer, — we  should  blush  to  appeal 
against  Poperi^  to  any  other  ar^nments  than  Scripture  and 
reason.  If  with  these  we  could  not  resist  the  spread  of 
Catholicity,  we  should  be  led  to  distrust  the  sacreaness  of 
our  cause,  and  to  fear,  that,  after  all,  we  had  not  the  Lord 
on  our  side.  These  political  combinations  betray  the  weak- 
ness of  Protestantism,  not  its  strength  ;  the  doubts,  not  the 
faith,  of  its  upholders.  If  they  are  right  in  their  premises, 
they  need  not  these  combinations  to  suppress  Catholicity ;. 
if  uiey  are  wrong  m  their  premises,  they  are  warring,  not 
against  a  superstition,  an  idolatry,  as  they  pretend,  but 
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against  God,  and  we  leave  it  to  them  to  decide  what  is  the 
proper  name  by  which  they  should  be  designated. 

But  we  are  told  that  Catholics  are  opposed,  not  because 
they  are  Catholics  simply,  but  because,  being  Catholics,  tliey 
owe  allesriance  to  a  foreign  power,  and  therefore  cannot  be 
good  citizens.  No  Catholic,  it  is  assumed,  since  he  owes 
allegiance  to  the  pope,  can  be  bound  by  any  obligation  he 
may  contract  as  a  citizen.  If  we  really  supposed  that  any 
one  among  us  could  be  so  simple  as  to  believe  this,  we  should 
contradict  it.  But  there  are  charges  too  absurd  to  need  a 
reply.  The  Catholic  does,  indeed,  owe  allegiance  to  the 
pope  as  the  visible  head  of  the  church,  but  not  as  visible 
nead  of  the  state.  Whoever  knows  any  thing  at  all  of  the 
obligation  of  the  Catholic  to  the  successor  of  St.  Peter  knows 
that  it  would  be  as  absurd  to  conclude  that  the  Christian,, 
because  he  owes  allegiance  to  God,  cannot  be  a  good  citizen, 
nor  true  to  the  obligations  he  contracts  as  a  citizen  to  the 
state,  as  to  infer  that  a  Catholic  cannot  be  a  good  citizen 
because  he  owes  allegiance  to  the  visible  head  of  his  church* 
So  far  as  this  allegiance  is  a  fact,  and  so  far  as  it  is  operative 
on  the  heart  and  conscience  of  a  Catholic,  it  binds  him  to  be 
a  peaceful  and  obedient  subject  to  the  state,  a  faithful  and 
conscientious  citizen. 

But  the  Eoman  Catholic  religion,  we  are  further  told,  i& 
incompatible  with  repubhcanism,  hostile  to  popular  institu- 
tions ;  from  which  it  is  to  be  inferred,  we  suppose,  that 
Protestantism,  as  the  negative  of  Catholicity,  is  compatible 
with  republican  institutions  and  friendly  to  popular  f reedom* 
It  would,  perhaps,  be  difficult  to  prove  this.  The  most  des- 
potic states  in  Europe  are  the  Protestant,  and  in  Switzer- 
^land,  for  instance,  tne  Catholic  cantons  are  the  most  dem- 
ocratic. Despotism  was  hardly  known  in  Europe  prior  to- 
the  reformation,  save  in  that  portion  not  in  communion  with 
the  Church  of  Rome  ;  and  we  very  much  doubt  if  there  be 
at  this  moment  as  much  popular  freedom  in  the  Protestant 
states  of  Europe  as  there  was  in  the  twelfth,  thirteenth,  and 
fourteenth  centuries.  There  are  really  fewer  checks  on  ar- 
bitrary power,  and  there  is  more  heartless  oppression. 

In  this  country,  the  only  republican  government  that 
Protestantism  can  pretend  ever  to  have  founded  has  been 
established,  but  it  has  not  been  founded  solely  by  Protes- 
tantism. It  owes  its  origin  to  the  circumstances  in  which 
the  first  settlers  came  here,  and  to  the  impossibility,  after 
independence  of  the  crown  of  Great  Britain  was  proclaimed^ 
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of  establishing  any  other  than  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment. We  have  existed  as  a  republic  between  sixty  and 
seventy  years.  But  it  needs  no  verv  sharp  observation  to 
perceive  that  our  republic  has  virtually  failed  to  accomplish 
the  hopes  of  its  founders,  and  that  it  is,  without  some  notable 
•change  in  the  people,  destined  either  to  a  speedy  dissolution, 
or  to  sink  into  a  miserable  timocracy,  infinitely  worse  than 
the  most  absolute  despotism.  Protestantism,  if  it  could 
-ori^^inate,  has  not  proved  itself  able  to  sustain  it. 

We  need  but  glance  at  our  electioneering  contests,  becom- 
ing fiercer  and  fiercer,  more  and  more  demoralizing,  with 
-each  succeeding  election,  to  be  convinced  of  this.  The 
•election  of  our  presidents  costs  us  more  than  the  whole  civil 
list  of  Great  Britain.  We  have  heard  it  suggested  that  the 
-election  of  General  Harrison  cost  the  Whigs  more  than  fifty 
millions  of  dollars ;  the  expenditures  of  the  opposite  party 
in  attempting  to  reelect  Mr,  Van  Buren  were  no  trifle. 
Hardly  less  has  been  expended  in  the  campaign  just  closed. 
This  is  a  tax  no  people  can  bear  for  any  great  length  of  time, 
without  ruin,  and  the  complete  prostration  of  public  and 
private  morality. 

Protestantism,  by  its  principle, — ^liberty  of  private  judg- 
ment,— may  undoubtedly  seem  to  favor  civil  freedom  ;  and 
that  it  often  attempts  to  establish  free  popular  institutions 
we  do  not  deny  ;  but  it  wants  the  virtue  to  sustain  them. 
By  this  same  principle,  it  multiplies  sects  without  number, 
and  virtually  destroys,  by  dividing,  the  moral  force  of  the 
nation.     We  see  this  with  ourselves.    Keligion  has  little 
force  in  controlling  our  passions  or  pursuits.    No  one  of  the 
sects  possesses  a  commanding  influence  over  the  people. 
The  great  mass  of  the  people  are  left,  therefore,  to  tne  cor- 
rupt passions  of  their  own  depraved  nature.     They  cease 
to  live  for  Qt)d,  and  live  only  for  the  world, — to  live  for 
eternity,  arid  live  only  for  time.     They  become  wedded  to 
things  of  this  world,  their  hearts  bent  only  on  wealth  and 
honors.     In  business  the  ruling  passion  is  to  get  rich,  in 
public  life  to  rise  to  places  of  honor  and  emolument,  in 
private  life  to  gain  ease  and  pleasure.    Now,  how  long  can 
:a  government,  which  re^  for  its  existence  on  the  virtue  and 
intelligence  of  the  people,  exist,  or,  if  exist,  answer  its  end, 
in  a  community  where  the  great  mass  of  the  people  are 
<;arried  away  by  the  dominant  passions,  wealth,  place,  and 
pleasure  ? 

We  may  be  told  that  enlightened  self-interest  will  suflice, 
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— that  only  instruct  the  people  what  is  for  their  interest,  and 
they  will  do  it.  This  is  plausible,  but  all  experience  proves 
to  the  contrary.  Who  does  not  know  that  it  is  for  his  real 
interest,  both  lor  time  and  eternity,  to  be  a  devout  Chris- 
tian? And  yet  are  all  devout  Christians?  The  wisdom- 
and  prudence  of  men's  conduct  cannot  be  measured  by  their 
intelligence.  A  corrupt  man  uses  his  intelligence  only  as 
the  minister  of  his  corruption.  The  more  you  extend  intel- 
li^nce,  unless  you  extend  the  moral  restraints  and  influences 
of  the  gospel  at  the  same  time,  the  more  do  you  sharpen 
the  intellect  for  evil.  The  people  of  the  United  States  are 
far  more  instructed  than  they  were  fifty  years  ago,  and  yet 
have  not  half  so  much  of  the  vii'tue  necessary  to  sustain  a 
republican  government.  We  are  never  to  expect  men  tO' 
act  virtuously,  simply  because  their  understandings  are  con- 
vinced fekat  virtue  is  the  best  calculation.  You  must  make- 
them  act  from  a  higher  motive.  They  must  be  governed 
by  religion  ;  act  from  the  love  and  the  fear  of  God, — from  a 
deep  sense  of  duty ;  be  meek,  humble,  self-denying ;  morally 
brave  and  heroic ;  choosing  rather  to  die  a  thousand  deaths 
than  swerve  from  right  principle,  or  disobey  the  will  of  God ;. 
or  they  will  not  practise  the  virtues  without  which  liberty 
is  an  empty  name, — a  mere  illusion. 

Now,  Protestantism  never  has  produced,  and  never  can 
produce  the  virtues  without  which  a  republican  govern- 
ment can  have  no  solid  foundation.  It  may  have  good 
words;  it  may  say  wise  and  even  just  things ;  but  it  wants 
the  unction  of  the  spirit.  It  does  not  reacn  and  regenerate- 
the  heart,  subdue  the  passions,  and  renew  the  sj)ii*it.  It  has 
never  produced  a  single  saint,  and  the  virtues  it  calls  forth 
are  of  the  sort  exhibited  by  the  old  heathen  moralists.     It 

E raises  the  Bible,  but  studies  the  Greek  and  Soman  classics ;. 
oasts  of  spirituality,  but  expires  in  a  vain  formalism.    For 
the  three  hundred  years  it  has  existed,  it  has  proved  itself 
powerful  to  destroy,  but  impotent  to  found ;  ready  to  begin, 
but  never  able  to  complete.    Whatever  it  claims  that  is  pos- 
itive, abiding,  it  has  inherited  or  borrowed  from  the  ages- 
and  the  lands  of  faith.     Its  own  creations  rise  and  vanish 
\s  the  soap-bubbles  blown  by  our  children  in  their  sports. 
It  has  never  yet  shown  itself  able  to  command  human  nature 
Dr  to  say  to  the  roused  waves  of  passion.  Peace,  be  still.    It 
lulls  the  conscience  with  the  forms  of  faith  and  piety ;  soothes- 
vanity  and  fosters  pride  by  its  professions  of  freedom  ;  but 
leaves  the  passions  all  their  natural  force,  and  permits  the 
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man  to  remain  a  slave  to  all  his  natural  lusts.  It  never  sub- 
dues or  refi;enerates  nature.  Hence,  throughout  all  Protes- 
tantdom,  the  tendency  is,  to  reproduce  heathen  antiquitv, 
with  all  its  cant,  hollowness,  hypocrisy,  slavery,  and  wretch- 
edness,— to  narrow  men's  views  down  to  this  transitory  life 
and  the  fleeting  shows  of  sense,  and  to  make  them  live  and 
labor  for  the  meat  that  perisheth.  We  appeal  to  England, 
Sweden,  Denmark,  Protestant  Germany,  Holland,  and  our 
own  country,  for  the  truth  of  what  we  say.  They  were 
Protestant  traders  who  trampled  on  the  cross  of  Christ  to 
gain  the  lucrative  trade  of  Japan.  It  is  in  no  spirit  of  exulta- 
tion we  allude  to  Protestant  worldly-mindedness  and  spiritual 
impotency.  Would  to  God  the  sketch  were  from  fancy,  or 
our  own  diseased  imagination ! 

We  do  not.  mean  to  deny,  that,  in  words.  Protestantism 
teaches  many,  perhaps  most,  of  the  Christian  virtues.  It 
has  even  some  good  books  on  morals  and  practical  religion. 
Its  der^y  give  good  exhortations,  and  labor,  no  doubt,  in 

food  faith,  for  tne  spiritual  culture  of  their  flocks !  No 
oubt,  much  truth,  much  valuable  instruction,  is  given  from 
Protestant  pulpits.  The  Protestant  clergy  take  no  delight 
in  the  state  of  things  they  see  around  them.  They  would 
gladly  see  Christ  reign  in  the  hearts  of  men  ;  they,  no  doubt, 
would  joyfuUv  dispense  the  bread  of  life  to  their  famished 

1)eople ;  and  they  do  dispense  the  best  they  have.  But  ala^ ! 
low  can  they  dispense  what  they  have  not  received  ?  The 
living  bread  is  not  on  their  communion  table.  They  com- 
municate, according  to  their  own  confession,  only  a  figure, 
a  sliadow ;  and  how  shall  the  divine  life  be  nourished  with 
shadows  ?  What  we  mean  to  say  is,  not  that  Prptestantism 
does  not  aim  to  bring  men  to  Christ,  to  make  them  pure 
and  holy,  but  that  it  nas  no  power  to  do  it.  It  does  not 
control  human  nature,  and  produce  the  fruits  of  a  supernatu- 
ral faith,  hope,  and  charity.  Its  faith  is  merely  an  opinion  or 
persuasion,  its  hope  a  wish,  and  its  charity  natural  philan- 
thropy. It  necessarily  leaves  human  nature  as  it  finds  it, 
and  no  pruning  of  that  corrupt  tree  can  make  it  bring  forth 
good  fruit.  It  is  of  the  earth, — earthy;  and  it  will  bear 
fruit  only  for  the  earth.  With  unregenerated  nature  in  full 
activity,  we  can  have  only  sensuality  and  mammon-worship. 
Hundreds  and  thousands  among  us,  who  are  by  no  means 
favorably  disposed  to  Catholicity,  see  this  and  deplore  it. 
They  say  the  age  has  no  faith.  They  see  the  impotency  of 
Protestantism ;  that  under  it  all  the  vices  are  sheltered ;  that. 
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in  spite  of  it,  all  the  dangerons  passions  rage  unchecked ; 
^nd  they  turn  away  in  disgust  from  its  empty  forms  and  vain 
words.  Witness  the  response  the  biting  sarcasms  and  with- 
•ering  irony  of  Carlyle  Driner  from  thousands  of  hearts  in 
this  republic,  the  echoes  wliich  the  chiselled  words  and 
marble  sentences  of  Emerson  also  bring.  Witness,  also,  the 
movements  of  the  Come-outers,  the  Socialists,  Fourierists, 
Communists.  All  these  see  that  Protestantism  has  nothing 
but  words,  while  they  want  life,  realities,  not  vain  simulacra. 
They  err  most  egregiously,  no  doubt ;  they  go  from  the 
dying  to  the  dead ;  but  their  error  proves  the  truth  of  what 
we  advance. 

Now,  assuming  our  view  of  Protestantism  to  be  correct, 
we  demand  how  it  is  to  sustain,  or  we,  with  it  alone,  are  to 
sustain  our  republican  government.  Do  we  not  see,  in  this 
growing  love  of  place  and  plunder,  with  this  growing  devo- 
tion to  wealth,  luxury,  and  pleasure,  with  these  fierce 
electioneering  contests,  one  no  sooner  ended  than  another 
begins,  each  to  be  fiercer  and  more  absorbing  and  more 
destructive  than  the  last,  and  each  drawing  within  its  vortex 
nearly  the  whole  industrial  interest  of  the  country,  and 
touching  almost  every  man  in  his  honor  and  his  purse,  that 
we  want  the  moral  elements  without  which  a  republic  cannot 
stand  ?  A  republic  can  stand  only  as  it  rests  upon  the  vir- 
tues of  the  people ;  and  these  not  the  mere  natural  virtues 
of  worldly  prudence  and  social  decency,  but  those  loftier 
virtues  which  are  possible  to  human  nature  only  as  elevated 
above  itself  by  tne  infused  habit  of  supernatural  grace. 
,This  is  a  solemn  fact  to  which  it  is  in  vain  for  us  to  close 
our  eyes.  Human  nature  left  to  itself  tends  to  dissolution, 
to  destruction,  decay,  death.  So  does  every  society  that 
rests  only  on  those  virtues  which  have  their  origin,  growth, 
and  maturity  in  nature  alone.  This  is  the  case  with  our 
own  society.  We  have  really  no  social  bond  ;  we  have  no 
true  patriotism ;  none  of  that  patience,  that  self-denial,  that 
loyalty  of  soul,  which  is  necessarv  to  bind  man  to  man,  each 
to  each,  and  each  to  all.  Each  is  for  himself.  Save  who 
can  {Sauve  qui  peut)^  we  exclaim.  Hence  a  universal 
scramble.  Man  overthrows  man,  brother  brother,  the  father 
the  child,  and  the  child  the  father,  the  demagogue  all ;  while 
the  devil  stands  at  a  distance,  looks  on,  and  enjoys  the  sport. 
Tell  us,  ye  who  boast  of  tibe  glorious  reformation,  if  a 
republican  form  of  government  is  compatible  with  this 
moral  state  of  the  people? 
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Even  in  matters  of  education  we  csan  do  little  but  sharpen 
the  wit,  and  render  brother  more  skilftil  and  successful  in 
plundering  brother.  With  our  multitude  of  sects,  we  may 
instruct,  but  not  educate.  Our  children  can  have  no  moral 
training,  for  morality  rests  on  theology,  and  theology  on 
faith.  But  faith  is  expelled  from  our  schools,  because  it  is 
sectarian,  and  there  is  no  one  faith  in  the  country  which  can  be 
taught  without  exciting  the  jealousy  of  the  followers  of  a  rival 
faith.  Cut  up  into  such  a  multitude  of  sects,  there  is  and  can 
be  no  common  moral  culture  in  the  country,  no  tnie  religious 
training.  We  give  a  little  instruction  in  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  grammar,  geography,  perhaps  history,  the  Greek 
and  Eoman  classics,  and  m  the  pnysical  sciences ;  and  send 
our  children  out  into  the  world,  to  form  their  morals  and 
their  religion  without  other  guide  or  assistant  than  their  own 
short-sighted  reason  and  perverted  passions.  How  can  we 
expect  any  thing  from  such  a  sowing,  but  what  we  reap? 
and  how,  under  rrotestantism,  which  broaches  every  things 
and  settles  nothing,  raises  all  questions  and  answers  none, 
and  therefore  necessarily  giving  birth  to  a  perpetual  succes- 
sion of  sects,  each  claiming  with  equal  reason  and  justice  to 
have  the  truth,  and  the  claims  of  all  equally  respected,  as 
they  must  be,  by  the  government,  is  this  terrible  evil  to  be 
remedied  ?  Protestantism  is  just  a-going  to  remedy  it ;  but, 
alas !  it  does  not  succeed.  It  reminds  us  of  a  remark  by  a 
lady  eating  vegetable  oysters, — "  I  always  seem,  when  I  eat 
vegetable  oysters,  as  if  I  was  just  a-going  to  taste  of  an 
oyster."  So,  when  we  examine  Protestantism,  hear  its  loud 
professions,  witness  its  earnest  strivings,  and  observe  each 
new  sect  it  gives  birth  to,  we  say  it  is  tne  lady  eating  vege- 
table oysters.  It  seems  to  itself  that  it  is  just  going  to  light 
upon  the  truth,  and  to  hit  upon  some  plan  by  which  it  can 
remove  the  terrible  evils  it  sees  and  deplores,  and  call  forth 
the  virtues  it  owns  to  be  necessary ;  but,  alas  I  it  is  only  just 
a-going  to  taste  the  oyster :  it  never  quite  tastes  it. 

These  facts,  which  we  mention,  are  seen  and  felt  by  large 
numbers  in  our  midst.  Quiet,  peaceable,  but  observing  and 
reflecting  men  look  on  and  observe  our  doings,  and  say  to 
themselves,  "  This  republicanism,  after  all,  is  a  mere  delu- 
sion. It  is  all  very  fine^  no  doubt,  in  theory,  but  exceedingly 
hateful  in  practice.  Washington,  and  Hamilton,  and  others, 
were  wiser  than  Jefferson  and  Madison.  So  large  a  repub- 
lic, with  such  frequency  of  elections,  and  so  many  thousands 
depending  on  the  fate  of  an  election  for  their  very  means 
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of  subsistence,  so  many  ins  afraid  of  bein^  tamed  out,  so 
many  aiUa  anxious  to  be  turned  in,  and  the  number  each 
year  increasing  with  the  extent  and  popujation  of  the  conn- 
try, — well,  let  the  republic  stand  if  it  can,  but  a  change  to 
a  "monarchy  will  soon  be  inevitable."  There  are  men  who 
so  reason,  and  they  are  neither  few  nor  despicable ;  nor  are 
they  fairly  answered  by  our  Fourth  of  July  glorifications, 
or  hurrahs  for  Democracy,  Vive  la  Repuolique  I  Vive  la 
Democratiel  Vive  la  LJberte !  We  do  not  agree  with 
them ; — far  from  it ;  but  we  should  agree  with  them,  if  we 
daw  nothing  better  for  our  .  republic  than  Protestantism. 
Protestants  as  they  are,  we  say  they  reason  correctly,  and  if 
the  religion  of  the  country  remains  Protestant  for  fifty  years 
longer,"facts  will  prove  it 

But  with  Catholicity  the  republic  may  be  sustained,  not 
l)ecause  the  Catholic  Church  enjoins  this  form  of  govern- 
ment or  that,  but  because  she  nourishes  in  the  hearts  of  her 
ohildren  the  virtues  which  render  popular  liberty  both 
-desirable  and  practicable  The  Catholic  Church  meddles 
direcQ/y  with  no  form  of  government.  She  leaves  each 
people  free  to  adopt  such  form  of  government  as  seems  to 
themselves  good,  and  to  administer  it  in  their  own  way. 
Her  chief  concern  is  to  fit  men  for  beatitude,  and  this  she 
•can  do  under  any  or  all  forms  of  government.  But  the 
spirit  she  breathes  into  men,  the  graces  she  communicates, 
the  dispositions  she  cultivates,  and  the  virtues  she  produces, 
Are  sucm,  that,  while  they  render  even  arbitrary  forms  of 
government  tolerable,  fit  a  people  for  asserting  and  main- 
taining freedom.  In  countries  where  there  are  no  constitu- 
tional checks  on  power,  she  remedies  the  evil  by  imposing 
moral  restraints  on  its  exercise,  by  inspiring  rulers  with  a 
sense  of  justice  and  the  public  good.  Where  such  checks 
Ao  exist,  she  hallows  them  and  renders  them  inviolable.  In 
a  republic  she  restrains  the  passions  of  the  people,  teaches 
them  obedience  to  the  laws  oi  God,  moderates  their  desires, 
weans  their  affections  from  the  world,  frees  them  from  the 
<iominion  of  their  own  lusts,  and,  by  the  meekness,  humility, 
loyalty  of  heart  which  she  cherishes,  disposes  them  to  the 
practice  of  those  public  virtues  which  render  a  republic 
secure.  She  also  creates  by  her  divine  charity  a  true  equal- 
ity. No  republic  can  stand  where  the  dominant  feeling  is 
pride,  which  finds  its  expression  in  the  assertion  ^' I  am  as 
good  as  you."  It  must  be  based  on  love ;  not  on  the  deter- 
mination to  defend  our  own  rights  and  interests,  but  on  the 
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fear  to  encroach  on  the  rights  and  interests  of  others.  Bat 
this  love  must  be  more  than  the  mere  sentiment  of  philan- 
thropy. This  sentiment  of  philanthropy  is  a  very  unsub- 
stantial affair.  Talk  as  we  will  about  its  excellence,  it  never 
goes  beyond  love  to  those  who  love  us.  We  love  our 
friends  and  neighbors,  but  hate  our  enemies.  This  is  all  we 
do  as  philanthropists.  All  the  fine  speeches  we  make 
beyond — about  the  love  of  humanity,  and  all  that — ^are  fine 
speeches.  Philanthropy  must  be  exalted  into  the  supernat- 
ural virtue  of  charity,  before  it  can  become  that  love  which 
leads  us  to  honor  all  men,  and  makes  us  shrink  from  en- 
croaching upon  the  interests  of  any  man,  no  matter  how 
low  or  how  vile.  We  must  love  our  neighbor,  not  for  hi& 
own  sake,  but  for  God's  sake, — the  child,  K)r  the  sake  of  the 
Father ;  then  we  can  love  all,  and  joyfully  make  the  most 

Gainful  sacrifices  for  them.     It  is  only  in  the  bosom  of  the 
latholic  Church  that  this  sublime  charity  has  ever  been 
found  or  can  be  found. 

The  Catholic  Church  also  cherishes  a  spirit  of  indepen- 
dence, a  loftiness  and  dignity  of  soul,  favorable  to  the 
maintenance  ofpopular  freedom.  It  ennobles  every  one  of 
its  members.  The  lowest,  the  humblest  Catholic  is  a  member 
of  that  church  which  was  founded  by  Jesus  Christ  himself ; 
which  has  subsisted  for  eighteen  hundred  years ;  which  ha& 
in  every  age  been  blessed  with  simal  tokens  of  the  Eedeem- 
er's  love ;  which  counts  its  saints  oy  millions ;  and  the  blood 
of  whose  martyrs  has  made  all  earth  hallowed  ground.  He 
is  admitted  into  the  goodly  fellowship  of  the  faithful  of  all 
ages  and  climes,  and  every  dav,  throughout  all  the  caithy 
the  universal  church  sends  up  her  prayers  for  him,  and  all 
the  church  above  receives  them,  and,  with  her  own,  bears 
them  as  sweet  incense  up  before  the  throne  of  the  almighty 
and  eternal  God.  He  is  a  true  nobleman,  more  than  the  peer 
of  kin^  or  Csesars ;  for  he  is  a  child  of  the  King  of  kings,  and,, 
if  faitnful  unto  death,  heir  of  a  crown  of  life,  eternal  in 
the  heavens,  that  fadeth  not  away.  Such  a  man  is  no  slava 
His  soul  is  free ;  he  looks  into  the  perfect  law  of  liberty. 
Can  tyrants  enslave  him  ?  No,  indeed  ;  not  because  he  wUl 
turn  on  the  tyrant  and  kill,  but  because  he  can  die  and  reiga 
for  ever.  What  were  a  mere  human  tyrant  before  a  nation 
of  such  men  Sf  Who  could  establish  arbitrary  government 
over  them,  or  subject  them  to  unwholesome  or  iniquitous 
laws? 

Here  is  our  hope  for  our  republic.    We  look  for  our 
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safety  to  the  spread  of  Catholicity.  We  render  solid  and 
imperishable  our  free  institutions  jnst  in  proportion  as  we 
extend  the  kingdom  of  God  among  our  people^  and  estab- 
lish in  their  hearts  the  reign  of  justice  and  charity.  And 
here,  then,  is  our  answer  to  those  who  tell  us  Catholicity  is 
incompatible  with  free  institutions.  We  tdl  them  that  they 
cannot  maintain  free  mstihctiona  vrithout  it.  It  is  not  a  free 
government  that  makes  a  free  people,  but  a  free  people  that 
makes  a  free  government ;  and  we  know  no  freedom  out  that 
wherewith  the  Son  makes  free.  You  must  be  free  within, 
before  you  can  be  free  without.  They  who  war  against  the 
church,  because  they  fancy  it  hostile  to  their  civil  freedom, 
are  as  mad  as  those  wicked  Jews  who  nailed  their  Eedeemer 
to  the  cross.  But  even  now,  as  then,  Gk)d  be  thanked,  from 
the  cross  ascends  the  prayer,  not  in  vain,  "  Father,  forgive 
them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do." 

As  to  the  efEect  this  Native  American  party  may  have  od 
the  diurch,  or  the  cause  of  Catholicity  in  this  country,  we- 
have  no  fears.  We  know  it  is  a  party  formed  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  Catholic  Church  in  our  land.  Protestantism^ 
afraid  to  meet  the  champions  of  the  cross  in  fair  and  open, 
debate,  conscious  of  her  weakness  or  unskUfulness  in  argu* 
ment,  true  to  her  ancient  instincts,  resorts  to  the  civil  arm, 
and  hopes  by  a  series  of  indirect  legislation — ^for  she  dare 
not  attempt  as  yet  any  direct  legislation — ^to  maintain  her 
predominance.  But  this  gives  us  no  uneasiness.  We  know 
m  whom  we  believe,  and  are  certain.  We  see  these  move- 
ments,  we  comprehend  their  aim,  and  we  merely  ask  in  the 
words  of  the  Psalmist,  "  Why  have  the  gentiles  raged,  and 
the  people  devised  vain  things  ?  The  kings  of  the  earth 
stooa  up,  and  the  princes  met  together,  against  the  Lord,, 
and  against  his  Christ.  Let  us  break  their  bands  asunder,, 
and  let  us  cast  their  yoke  from  us.  He  that  dwelleth  in  the 
heavens  shall  laugh  at  them,  and  the  Lord  shall  deride  them. 
Then  shall  he  speak  to  them  in  his  anger,  and  trouble  them 
in  his  rage."  Ps.  ii.  1-6.  They  wage  an  unequal  contest 
who  wa^  war  against  the  church  oi  the  living  God,  who 
hath  said  to  its  Head,  ^^Thou  art  my  Son,  this  day  have  I 
begotten  thee.  Ask  of  me  and  I  will  give  thee  the  gentiles 
for  thy  inheritance,  and  the  utmost  parts  of  the  earth  for 
thy  possession."  lb.,  7,  8.  These  may  combine  to  put 
down  Catholicity,  form  leagues  against  it,  enlist  all  the 
powers  of  the  earth  against  it ;  but  what  then  ?  Nero  tried 
to  crush  it  in  its  infancy.    Diocletian  tried  it     And  Nero* 
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and  Diocletian  have  passed  away,  and  their  mighty  empire 
has  crumbled  to  pieces  and  dissolved,  leaving  scarce  ^^a 
wrack  behind ; "  yet  the  church  has  lived  on,  ana  the  succes- 
6or  of  the  fisherman  of  Oalilee  inherited  a  power  before 
which  that  of  Bome  in  her  proudest  day  was  merely  the 
dust  in  the  balance.  Pagan  and  Saracen  tried  to  crush  it, 
but  pagan  and  Saracen  are  scattered  before  its  glory  as  the 
morning  mist  before  the  rising  sun.  Heretic  and  schismatic 
have  tried  to  exterminate  it, — ^Luther,  and  Calvin,  and  Henry 
of  England,  like  the  great  dragon  whose  tail  drew  after  it 
a  third  part  of  the  sta^  of  heaven ;  and  their  own  children 
are  rising  up  and  cursing  their  memory.  The  powers  of  the 
earth  have  tried  to  do  it, — Napoleon,  the  Colossus  who  be- 
fitrided  Europe,   and  made  and  unmade  kings  in   mere 

Eastime  ;  but  Kapoleon,  from  the  moment  he  dared  lay  his 
and  on  the  Lord's  anointed,  loses  his  power,  and  goes  to 
die  at  last  of  a  broken  heart  in  a  barren  isle  of  the  ocean. 
Jew,  pagan,  Saracen,  heretic,  schismatic,  infidel,  and  lawless 

Sower  have  all  tried  their  hand  gainst  the  church.  The 
rord  has  held  them  in  derision.  He  has  been  a  wall  of  fire 
round  about  her,  and  proved  for  eighteen  hundred  years 
that  no  weapon  f ormea  against  her  shall  prosper ;  for  he 
guards  the  honor  of  his  spouse  as  his  own.  Let  the  ark  ap- 
pear to  jostle,  if  it  will ;  we  reach  forth  no  hand  to  steady 
it,  and  fear  no  harm  that  may  come  to  it.  The  church  has 
survived  all  storms ;  it  is  founded  upon  a  rock,  and  the  gates 
of  hell  are  impotent  against  it.  It  is  not  for  the  friends  of 
the  church  to  lear,  but  for  those  who  war  against  her,  and 
seek  her  suppression.  It  is  for  them  to  tremble, — ^not  before 
the  arm  of  man,  for  no  human  arm  will  be  raised  against 
them ;  but  before  that  God  whose  church  they  outrage.  Mid 
whose  cause  they  seek  to  crush.  The  Lord  hath  promised ' 
liis  Son  the  gentiles  for  his  inheritance,  and  the  utmost  parts 
of  the  earth  for  his  possession.  He  must  and  will  have  this 
nation.  And  throughout  aU  the  length  and  breadth  of  this 
glorious  land  shall  his  temples  rise  to  catch  the  morning  sun 
and  reflect  his  evening  rays,  and  holy  altars  shall  be  erected, 
and  the  "  clean  sacrifice "  shall  be  oflEered  daily,  and  a  de- 
lighted people  shall  bow  in  humility  before  them,  and  pour 
out  their  hearts  in  joyous  thanksgiving ;  for  so  hath  the  Lord 
spoken,  and  his  word  shall  stand. 

So  far  as  the  spread  of  Catholicity  in  this  country  is  con- 
cerned, we  look  upon  this  anti-Catholic  party  with  no  appre- 
hension.    If  we  deprecate  the  formation  of  such  a  party,  it 
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18  for  the  sake  of  those  misguided  citizens  who  may  unite 
to  form  it.  It  is  because  we  see  the  terrible  injustice  of 
which  they  render  themselves  guilty,  and  the  awful  judg- 
ments they  may  provoke.  We  say  to  them,  as  St.  Justm 
Martyr  said  to  the  Soman  emperors,  "  Take  heed  how  yon 
hearKcn  only  to  unjust  accusations ;  fear  lest  an  excessive 
complaisance  for  superstitious  men,  a  haste  as  blind  as  rash, 
old  prejudices  whicn  have  no  foundation  but  calumny,  may 
cause  you  to  pronounce  a  terrible  sentence  against  vour- 
selves.  As  for  us,  nobody  can  harm  us,  unless  we  narm 
ourselves,  unless  we  ourselves  become  guilty  of  some  injus- 
tice. Ton  may  indeed  kill  us,  but  you  cannot  injure  us.'' 
It  is  for  our  countrymen,  who  will  render  themselves  guilty 
of  gross  wrong,  of  terrible  sin,  that  we  fear.     They  are  en- 

Saged  in  an  unholy  cause,  and,  if  thej  persist,  cannot  fail  to 
raw  down  the  judgments  of  Almightv  God  upon  their 
guilty  heads.  They  can  shoot  us  down  m  the  streets ;  they 
may  break  up  our  schools  and  seminaries ;  they  may  dese- 
crate and  bum  our  churches.  Such  things  have  been,  and 
may  be  again ;  but  it  becomes  those  who  have  been  and  may 
be  the  perpetrators  of  such  things  to  pause  and  ask  themr 
selves  what  manner  of  spirit  they  are  of ;  and  how,  in  that 
day  of  solemn  reckoning  which  must  come  to  us  all,  they 
will  answer  the  inexorable  Jud^e  for  their  abuse,  their 
riots,  their  murder,  and  their  sacrilege.  As  thev  love  their 
own  souls,  and  desire  good,  we  entreat  them  to  beware  how 
they  plunge  deeper  in  sin,  and  rekindle  the  torch  of  perse- 
cution. For  their  sakes,  not  for  ours,  we  pray  them  to 
pause  before  they  go  further,  and  to  make  their  peace  with 
the  Son  of  God. 
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[E^m  Brownflon^s  Quarterly  Bevlew  for  Januaiy,  1848.] 

• 

Unless  the  estimable  and  accomplished  translator  has 
greatly  improved  upon  his  author,  M.  Briancourt  is  one  of 
tne  most  agreeable  writers  attached  to  the  school  of  Asso- 
ciation with  whom  we  are  acquainted.  He  appears  to  be 
sincere,  earnest,  gentle,  and  philanthropic ;  ana  lie  writes 
with  ability,  ease,  vivacity,  and  grace.  His  pages  have, 
comparatively,  little  of  that  barbarous  terminology  which 
Tenders  the  writers  of  the  associationists,  in  general,  so 
forbidding  to  all  but  adepts.  If  we  had  the  least  conceiva- 
ble sympathy  with  his  doctrines  and  schemes,  we  could  read 
him  witn  pleasure,  and,  at  times,  with  admiration  ;  and  we 
cannot  but  regard  his  little  work  as  the  best  summary  of  the 
plans  and  hopes  of  his  school  which  has  as  yet  appeared. 

But  the  more  able,  skilful,  and  fascinating  is  a  writer,  the 
more  dangerous  and  carefully  to  be  eschewed  are  his 
writings,  it  devoted  to  the  propagation  of  false  and  mis- 
chievous theories.  Error,  thougn  reason  be  free  to  combat 
It,  is  never  harmless,' an v  more  than  poison,  because  its  anti- 
dote may  be  known  ana  at  hand.  It  may,  upon  the  whole, 
be  more  prudent  to  allow  it  free  course,  man,  by  attempting 
its  suppression  by  force,  to  run  the  risk  of  also  suppressing 
the  truth ;  but  however  that  may  or  may  not  be,  the  publi- 
cation of  error  is  always  an  evil  which  no  freedom  of  its 
contradictory  truth  can  ever  wholly  prevent  or  overcome.  No 
man  ever  puts  forth  a  system  oi  unmixed  falsehood  ;  and 
the  currency  his  error  gains  is  always  by  virtue  of  the  truth 
he  mixes  with  it,  and  ^ich  he  misinterprets  and  misapplies. 
To  unravel  his  web  of  sophistry,  to  pick  out  his  tangled 
yarn,  or  separate  what  is  true  from  what  is  false,  is  a  task  of 
no  small  difficulty,  and  requires  a  patience  of  investigation, 
habits  of  nice  discrimination  and  of  close  and  rigid  reason- 
ing, which  can  be  expected  only  from  the  giftea  and  thor- 
oughly disciplined  few,  and  rarely  even  from  these.  An 
error  may  be  stated  in  a  few  words,  in  a  popular  form,  and 

*  Organkation  of  Labor  and  Association,     By  Math.  Brianooubt. 
TraoBlated  byFsAKCis  Geo.  Shaw.    New  York:  1847. 
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elothed  with  a  brilliant  and  captivating  dress,  which,  never- 
theless, is  not  to  be  refuted,  nor  its  truth,  which  gives  it 
currency,  separated  from  the  falsehood  which  renders  it 
mischievous,  without  long,  elaborate,  and  abstruse  reasoning, 
subtile  distinctions,  and  exact  definitions,  beyond  the  capac- 
ity of  the  generality,  usually  held  by  them  in  detestation, 
and  of  which  they  are  always  impatient.  But  even  if  the 
refutation  could  be  presented  in  a  popular  form,  the  majority 
of  those  who  have  embraced  the  error  would  not  profit  by 
it.  Having  adopted  the  error  and  committed  themselves  to 
it,  they  are  unwilling  to  listen  to  any  thing  which  may  be 
urged  against  it,  lest  perchance  it  may  disturb  the  tranquil- 
lity of  their  conviction,  mortify  their  pride,  or  aflEect  unfa- 
vorabl V  their  reputation.  Hence  it  is  that  nothing  is  more 
difficult  than  to  recall  or  repress  an  error  once  fairly  in  cir- 
culation. Hence  it  is  that  we  can  never  allow  ourselves  to 
commend  a  work,  however  kindly  disposed  we  may  be 
towards  its  author,  which,  in  our  judgment,  or  accordiuj^  to 
the  rule  of  judgment  we  are  bound  to  follow,  teaches  a  tkhe 
doctrine  or  proposes  a  visionarv  scheme.  The  reading  of 
such  works,  when  not  absolutely  hurtful,  is  unprofitable, 
and  no  man  can  justify  it,  unless  it  be  to  refute  them,  and 
gDard  the  public  against  their  dangerous  tendencies.  The 
associationists,  then,  must  not  be  surprised,  if  we  notice  M. 
Briancourt's  work  only  to  censure  it. 

That  M.  Briancourt's  doctrine  is  unsound,  no  argument 
is  needed  to  prove.  No  man,  who  proposes  a  doctrine 
which  reverses  all  that  has  hitherto  been  regarded  as  settled, 
is  ever  entitled  even  to  a  hearing.  He  who,  on  his  own 
authority,  gives  the  lie  to  all  men,  of  all  ages  and  nations, 
^ves  to  everv  man  the  best  of  all  possible  human  reasons 
for  giving  the  lie  to  him.  If  reason  is  to  be  trusted,  the 
reason  of  all  ages  and  nations  overrides  his  ;  if  it  is  not  to 
be  trusted,  he  nas  no  authority  for  what  he  proposes.  He 
places  himself  in  an  awkward  position,  who,  asserting  the 
authority  of  reason,  yet  opposes  his  own  reason  to  the  rea- 
son of  all  men.  He  must  be  a  bold  man,  a  man  of  un- 
bounded self-confidence,  the  very  sublime  of  egotism,  who 
dares  pretend,  that,  on  his  reason  alone,  the  whole  world 
maybe  rationally  convicted  of  having  blundered.  They 
have  all  the  attributes  he  can  claim ;  why,  then,  assume  that 
they  have  all  blundered,  and  that  he  alone  has  hit  upon  the 
truth?  Truth  is  revealed  to  the  humble  and  childlike,  not 
to  the  proud  and  arrogant ;  and  who  is  prouder  or  more  ar« 
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rogant  tlian  he  who  claims  to  be  superior  to  all  men,  to  be 
the  only  man  of  his  race  who  has  perceived  what  is  tnie 
and  ^ood  ? 

Discoveries,  like  the  one  Fourier  professes  to  have  made,, 
are  not  in  the  order  of  human  expenence.  There  is  noth- 
ing to  be  found  in  the  experience  of  the  race  analogous  to 
them.  Discoveries,  which  reverse  what  the  race  had  hith- 
erto  regarded  as  the  settled  order,  have  never  vet,  so  far  as 
history  goes,  been  made  in  any  department  of  life, — in  re- 
ligion, in  morals,  in  politics,  or  in  social  and  industrial  ar- 
rangements. Every  man,  who  has  come  forward  with  any 
such  pretended  discovery,  has  failed  to  gain  a  verdict  in  hi» 
favor,  and  in  the  jud^ent  of  mankind  has  been  finally 
condemned  either  as  deceiving  or  as  deceived,  or  both  at 
once.  M.  Charles  Fourier,  a  man,  if  yon  will,  of  an  extra- 
ordinarv  intellect,  and  of  philanthropic  aims, — although, 
we  confess,  we  find  in  his  writings  only  wild  extravagance, 
and  a  pride,  an  egotism,  which  amount  very  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  to  insanity, — ^prof esses,  not,  indeed,  to  have  im>entedy 
but  to  have  discovered^  the  law  of  a  new  social  and  indus- 
trial world.  This  law  he  professes  to  have  drawn  out  and 
scientifically  established  in  all  its  ramifications ;  and  he  and 
his  followers  propose  to  reorganize  society  and  industry 
according  to  its  provisions.  Similar  pretensions  have  often 
been  made,  now  m  one  department  of  life,  now  in  another ; 
but  has  one  of  them  ever  succeeded  ?  Is  there  one  of  them 
that  has  not  been  finally  adjudged,  at  best,  to  be  only  vis- 
ionary ?  Is  there  on  record  a  single  instance  of  a  funda- 
mental reorganization  of  society,  industry,  or  even  of  gov- 
ernment, that  has  ever  been  -enected  ?  Have  not  all  who 
have  labored  for  such  reorganization  been  opposed  by  their 
age  and  nation  ?  And  can  the  associationists  name  an  in- 
stance in  which  posterity  has  reversed  the  judgment  of  con- 
temporaries? They  cannot  do  it.  We  are  aware  of  the 
instances  they  will  cite ;  but  not  one  of  them  is  to  the  pur- 
pose. Why,  then,  suppose  the  whole  order  of  human  ex- 
perience is  reversed,  or  departed  from,  in  the  case  of  M. 
Charles  Fourier  ?  The  fact  \^^  fundamental  changes  in  the 
religious,  moral,  social,  political,  or  industrial  order  of  man- 
kind— changes  which  throw  off  the  old  order,  and  establish 
a  new  order  in  their  place — ^never  have  been,  and,  it  requires 
no  great  depth  of  philosophy  to  be  able  to  say,  never  can 
be,  effected,  unless  by  the  intervention  of  a  supernatural 
cause.    When  attempted,  they  may  go  so  far  as  to  break  up 
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the  old  order,  never  so  far  as  to  introdace  and  establisli  a 
new  order.    Man  can  be  a  destroyer ;  he  can  never  be  a 

CSEATOB. 

But  the^  considerations,  however  conclosive  in  them- 
selves, will  not,  we  are  aware,  have  mnch  weight  with  the 
associationist^.  The  associationists  are  accustomed  to  other 
principles  of  reasoning ;  they  have,  underlying  their  speca- 
lations,  a  philosophy  of  man  and  society  which  creates  in 
their  minds  a  presumption  in  favor  of  Fourierism.  With 
them,  it  is  an  argument  in  favor  of  a  proposition,  that  it  is 
novel ;  and  an  argument  against  it,  that  it  is  ancient.  Noth- 
ing seems  to  them  more  reasonable  beforehand,  or  more  in 
accordance  with  what  the  order  of  human  experience  author- 
izes them  to  expect,  than  that  such  a  discovery  as  Fourier's 
should  be  made,  and  that  the  changes  he  proposes  should  be 
practicable.  It  is  useless,  so  far  as  they  are  concerned,  to 
controvert  them  on  this  point, — and  if  we  would  reach 
them,  with  the  hope  of  doin^  them  anj  good,  we  must  enter 
with  them  into  an  examination  of  their  doctrine  or  scheme, 
upon  its  merits.  This  we  willingljjr  attempt ;  for  several  of 
the  most  distinguished  associationists  in  tnis  country  have 
been  our  intimate  personal  friends,  and  we  regard  them  as 
sincere,  and  as  honestly  desirous  of  doing  all  in  their  power 
for  the  benefit  of  their  fellow-men.  We  believe  they  are 
men  who  have  a  certain  loyalty ;  and  who  have  no  bigoted 
attachment  to  this  or  that  method  of  serving  mankind,  but 
are  willing  to  change  the  method  they  now  msist  upon  for 
another,  the  moment  they  see  a  good  reason  for  doing  so. 
We  do  not  believe  them  unwilling  to  look  upon  the  question 
as  still  an  open  question,  or  that  they  have  much  of  that 
foolish  pride  which  binds  persons  to  a  cause  simply  for  the 
reason  that  they  stand  committed  to  it  before  the  public. 
We  propose,  therefore,  in  what  follows,  to  enter  somewhat 
into  the  merits  of  their  doctrine  and  schemes ;  and,  as  what 
we  shall  say  is  said  in  good  faith,  we  trust  they  will  receive 
it  in  good  laith,  and  frankly  accept  it,  or  show  us  good  rea- 
sons for  rejecting  it. 

We  begin  by  asking,  What  is  the  end  the  associationistfi^ 
propose,  or  what  is  it  they  seek  to  effect  ?  The  means  we 
understand  very  well ;  they  are,  the  organization  of  labor 
and  association,  according  to  a  given  plan.  But  before  we 
can  decide  on  the  means,  we  must  understand  the  end  pro- 
posed, so  as  to  be  able  to  determine  whether  the  end  is  de- 
sirable, a  good  end.    After  that,  we  may  proceed  to  deter- 
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nine  whether  the  means  are  adequate,  whether  by  adopting 
them  we  can,  in  all  reasonable  probability,  secure  the  eno! 
Unless  we  know  what  is  the  end  proposed,  and  know 
whether  it  be  good  or  not  good,  we  walk  by  con;^ecture,  not 
by  science.  But  the  associationists  propose  their  doctrine, 
not  as  a  theory,  or  as  a  system  of  belief,  bat  as  a  science. 
They  must,  then,  in  the  outset,  show  us  clearly  the  end  pro- 

Eosed,  and  establish,  not  conjecturally,  not  hypothetically, 
ut  ecieniificaUy^  that  the  end  is  good,  and  therefore,  one 
which  it  is  lawful  to  seek. 

1.  What,  then,  is  the  specific  end  they  propose  ?  We  do 
not  find  in  their  writings  as  clear,  distinct,  and  specific  an 
answer  to  this  question  as  is  desirable.  They  answer  gen- 
erally, not  specifically.  Their  answer,  as  we  collect  it,  is, — 
^^  The  end  we  propose  is,  to  remove  the  obstacles  which  now 
hinder  its  fulfilment,  and  to  gather  round  man  the  circum- 
stances which  will  enable  him  to  fulfil  his  destiny  on  this 
globe ;  or,  in  a  word,  to  enable  man  to  fulfil  the  purpose  of 
his  present  existence."  Thus  stated,  we  of  course  have  no 
objection  to  the  end  proposed.  The  good  of  a  being  is  its 
destiny,  or  the  end  for  which  it  exists ;  and  to  seek  to  enable 
a  being  to  fulfil  its  destiny,  or  gain  that  end,  is  to  seek  its 
good.     So  the  end  for  which  man  exists  in  this  world  is  his 

food  in  relation  to  his  existence  here ;  and  to  labor  to  enable 
im  to  gain  that  end  is  to  labor  for  his  good,  and  his  only 
good  here.  Thus  far,  we  have,  and  can  have,  no  quarrel 
with  the  associationists. 

But  a  general  answer  to  a  specific  question  is  no  answer 
at  all ;  for  the  general  has  formal  existence  only  in  the  special 
We  must,  therefore,  ask  again.  What  is  the  specific  end  pro- 
posed ?  To  answer.  To  remove  evil,  and  to  secure  good, 
16  not  enough ;  for  the  question  remains.  What  ie  evil  ?  what 
is  good  ?  Evil,  you  say,  is  that  which  prevents,  or  in  some 
way  hinders  or  retards,  the  fulfilment  of  one's  destiny.  Very 
true ;  but  what  is  it  that  does  that  ?  This  is  the  question  we 
want  answered.  We  find  in  the  writings  of  the  association- 
ists graphic  descriptions  of  the  actual,  state  of  society, — 
what  they  call  CiviUzation^ — and  brilliant  pictures  of  the 
life  men  will  live  in  Ha/rmony^  or  the  new  world  they  pro- 
pose ;  and  it  is  from  these  we  must  collect  what,  in  tneir 
view,  is  evil,  or  opposed  to  man's  destiny  on  this  globe,  and 
what  they  suppose  is  good,  that  is,  its  fulfilment,  or  favora- 
ble to  its  fulfilment.  In  regard  to  the  latter,  we  find  the 
chief  place  assigned  to  wealtn  and  luxury,  two  things  which 
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Fourier  asserts  positively,  again  and  again,  are  absolutely 
indispensable  to  the  fulfilment  of  our  destiny ;  in  regard  to 
the  former,  we  find  enumerated,  among  the  evils  of  civiliza- 
tion, the  poveti/y  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  and  v/nr 
attractive  labor.  It  is  fair,  then,  to  say,  that  poverty  and 
unattractive  labor  are  evilSj  in  the  judgment  of  the  association- 
ists.  Labor  itself  they  cannot  regard  as  evil,  because  they 
propose  to  continue  it  m  their  new  world.  The  evil,  then, 
18  in  its  unattractiveness, — that  is,  in  our  being  bound  or 
forced  to  labor  against  our  inclinations,  or  to  do  that  to 
which  we  are  more  or  less  averse.  But  this  can  be  evil  only 
on  condition  that  it  is  an  evil  to  be  under  the  necessity  of 
acting  against  our  inclinations.  If  this  be  accepted,  good  is 
in  being  free  to  follow  our  inclinations ;  evil  in  being  com- 
pelled or  bound  to  act  against  them.  On  what  authority 
does  this  principle  rest } 

Moreover,  is  it  certain  that  poverty,  in  itself  considered, 
is  evil,  or  opposed  to  our  destiny  ?  "W  here  is  the  proof  ? 
Wealth  and  poverty  are  both  relative  terms,  unless  the  term 
poverty  be  restricted  to  those  who  have  not  even  so  much 
as  their  will  which  is  their  own,  and  then  we  should  be 
obliged  to  predicate  wealth  of  all  who  possess  something, 
however  little.  But  the  associationists  do  not  so  restrict  the 
sense  of  the  word,  for  they  include,  in  the  number  of  the 
poor,  people  who  have  something  of  their  own,  at  least  their 
will  and  bodily  activity.  What,  then,  is  the  real  distinction 
between  wealth  and  poverty?  Where  draw  the  line,  so 
that  the  rich  shall  all  be  on  one  side,  and  all  the  poor  on 
the  other  ?  John  Jacob  Astor  is  said,  when  told  of  a  man 
who  had  just  retired  from  business  with  half  a  million,  to 
have  remarked,  that  he  had  no  doubt  but  the  poor  man 
might  be  just  as  happy  if  he  were  rich  1  To  John  Jacob 
Astor,  the  man  worth  half  a  million  was  a  poor  man ;  to 
most  men,  he  would  be  a  rich  man.  One  man  counts  him- 
self poor,  in  the  possession  of  thousands ;  another  feels  him- 
self rich,  if  he  have  a  coarse  serge  robe,  a  crust  of  bread,  and 
water  from  the  spring.  Which  of  the  two  is  the  rich,  which 
the  poor  man  ?  If  the  Italian  lazzaroni,  the  scandal  of 
thrifty  Englishmen  and  Yankees,  have  what  contents  them, 
or  are  contented  with  what  suffices  for  the  present  moment, 
unsolicitous  for  the  next,  wherein  are  they  poorer  than  our 
"  merchant  princes,"  who  have  a  multitude  of  wants  they 
cannot  satisfy?  and  wherein  would  you  enrich  them,  by  in- 
creasing their  possessions,  if  you  increased  their  wants  in  the 
same  ratio  ? 
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Bat  pass  over  this  difficulty.  Suppose  jou  have  some  in- 
variable standard  by  which  to  determine  who  are  the  poor 
and  who  are  the  rich ;  whence  does  it  follow  that  poverty  is 
in  itself  an  evil  ?  Many  emperors,  kin^,  princes,  nobles,  and 
innumerable  saints,  have  vomntanly  abandoned  wealth,  and 
chosen  poverty,  even  made  a  solemn  vow  never  to  have  any 
thing  to  call  their  own.  Is  it  certain  that  these  have  acted  a 
foolish  part,  abandoned  good,  and  inflicted  evil  on  them- 
selves }  If  not,  how  can  you  say  poverty  is  in  itself  an  evil  ? 
Do  you  say,  poverty  breeds  discontent,  and  leads  to  vice  and 
crime?  Is  tnat  true?  Does  it  do  so  in  all  men  who  are 
poor  ?  Did  it  do  so  in  St  Anthony,  St  Francis  of  Assisi, 
St  John  of  God,  St.  Thomas  of  Villanova,  St  Philip  Neri, 
and  thousands  of  others  we  could  mention,  who  oDscrved 
evangelical  poverty  to  the  letter?  Are  all  the  poor  discon- 
tented, vicious,  and  criminal  ?  No  man  dares  say  it  Then 
what  you  allege  is  not  a  necessary  result  of  poverty,  and 
must  nave  its  efficient  cause  elsewnere,  in  the  person,  or  in 
some  circumstance  not  dependent  on  wealth  or  poverty.  In 
the  world's  history,  poverty,  vice,  and  misery  are  far  from 
being  inseparable  companions ;  and  so  are  wealth,  virtue,  and 
happiness.  Was  wealth  a  good  to  the  rich  man  mentioned 
in  tne  Gospel  ?  Was  poverty  an  evil  to  the  poor  man  that 
lay  at  his  gate  full  of  sores,  begging  to  be  fed  with  the 
crumbs  that  fell  from  his  table  ? 

We  might  co  through  the  whole  list  of  physical  evils 
drawn  up  by  the  associationists,  and  ask,  in  relation  to  each, 
so  far  as  it  is  physical,  the  same  or  similar  questions. 
Whence,  then,  the  certainty  that  what  they  propose  to  re- 
move, as  evil,  is  evil  ?  Whence,  then,  the  proof  that  the 
end  they  propose  is  a  good  end  ?  Suppose — and  the  case  is 
supposaole — ^that  what  are  called  physical  evils  are  dispensed 
by  a  merciful  Providence,  designed  to  be  invaluable  bless- 
ings, and  are  such  to  all  who  receive  and  bear  them  with 
the  proper  dispositions;  could  we  then  pronounce  them 
evils?  Would  it  not  follow  that  in  themselves  they  may  be 
indifferent,  and  that  the  good  or  the  evil  results  irom  tlie 
disposition  with  which  they  are  received  and  borne  ?  Now 
this  may  be  the  fact.  If  it  is,  then  the  good  or  the  evil  de- 
pends on  ourselves,  and  we  may  make  them  either  blessings 
or  curses,  as  we  choose.  Then  to  remove  evil  would  not 
necessarily  be  to  remove  them,  but  to  cure  that  moral  stat€ 
which  makes  a  bad,  instead  of  a  ^ood,  use  of  them. 

It  is  easy  to  declaim,  but  it  is  important  that  we  declaim 
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wisely ;  and  to  be  able  to  declaim  wisely,  we  must  know 
what  to  declaim  a^nst.  It  is  easy  to  harrow  up  the  feel- 
ings by  eloquent  descriptions  of  physical  sufferings,  and  no 
doubt  physical  sufferings  are  often  an  evil  of  no  small  mag- 
nitude ;  but  this  is  notning  to  the  purpose.  Is  the  evil  m 
the  physical  suffering  itself,  or  in  the  moral  state  of  him 
who  causes  or  suffers  it  ?  Suppose  we  transport  ourselves 
to  the  early  ages  of  our  era,  and  take  our  stand  in  proud, 
haughty,  imperial,  and  pagan  Home ;  suppose  we  assist  at 
the  trial,  tortures,  and  martyrdom  of  the  persecuted  Chris- 
tians, behold  them  cast  to  the  wild  beasts  in  the  amphithe- 
atre, see  them  broiling  slowly  on  gridirons,  their  flesh  torn 
off  with  pincers,  or  their  living  homes  stuck  full  of  splinters 
besmeared  with  pitch,  lighted,  and  ranged  along  the  streets 
of  the  city  by  night,  as  so  many  lamps.     Here  is  physical 

Eain.  Ingenuity,  aided  by  dial)olical  malice,  has  aone  its 
est  to  refine  upon  torture,  to  produce  the  greatest  amoant 
possible  of  physical  suffering.  Yet  what  is  it  that  excites 
our  horror  ?  This  pain  bwond  conception  of  the  Christian 
martyrs?  Not  at  all.  We  glory  in  it;  we  bless  God  for 
it ;  and  so  do  the  sufferers  themselves.  Thev  choose  it,  vol- 
untarily submit  to  it,  and  joy  in  the  midst  oi  it,  and  would 
not  have  it  less  for  all  the  world.  There  is  no  joy  on  earth 
so  sweet,  so  great,  so  ecstatic,  as  that  of  the  martyr.  The 
horror  we  feel  is  not  at  the  physical  suffering,  but  at  the 
malice  which  inflicts  it, — ^not  at  the  fact  that  the  martyrs  are 
enabled  heroicallv  to  win  their  crowns,  but  at  the  refined 
cruelty  which  delights  to  torture  them.  It  is  very  possible, 
then,  to  conceive  we  most  exquisite  physical  sufferings,  the 
most  excruciating  tortures,  and  the  most  cruel  death,  as  even 
a  great  and  invaluable  good  to  those  who  suffer  them.  Their 
presence,  then,  is  not  necessarilv  an  evil  i;o  the  sufferer,  and 
consequently  exemption  from  them  not  necessarily  a  good. 
For  the  same  reason,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the 
wealth,  and  luxury,  and  other  things  you  propose,  are  neces- 
sarily in  themselves  at  all  desirable.  You  must  go  further ; 
and  before  attempting  to  decide  what  is  good  or  what  is 
evil,  tell  us  what  is  the  destiny  op  man;  for  it  is  only  in 
relation  to  his  destiny,  that  we  can  pronounce  this  or  that 

food  or  evil.     "Am  I  not  a  happy  man  ?"  said  Croesus  to 
olon,  after  showing  him  his  treasures.     "  Whether  a  man 
is  happy  or  not,"  replied  the  Athenian  sage,  "  is  not  to  be 
known  before  his  death." 
What,  then,  according  to  the  associationists,  is  the  destiny 
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of  man,  his  jmail  caufle,  or  the  end  for  which  he  exists  ? 
They  have  much  to  say  of  man's  destiny ;  but  we  do  not 
find,  in  those  of  their  writings  which  we  have  consulted, 
any  very  satisfactory  or  even  intelli^ble  answer  to  this 
^  question.  We  are  told,  at  one  time,  tnat  man's  destiny  is, 
to  live  in  harmony, — ^that  is,  in  association  as  they  propose 
to  organize  it.  But  this  is  no  answer ;  for  it  only  asserts, 
in  other  words,  that  man  is  able  or  fitted  by  nature  to  adopt 
the  means  of  fulfilling  his  destiny.  Besides,  it  defines  the 
destiny  of  the  race  rather  than  the  destiny  of  the  individ- 
uals, without  which  the  race  is  only  an  abstraction.  At 
other  times,  we  ai:e  told  that  man's  destiny  is,  to  harmonize 
the  globe  which  ho  inhabits  with  itself,  to  harmonize  it  with 
the  sidereal  heavens,  and  the  sidereal  heavens  with  the 
universe  so  that  all  discord  shall  cease,  and  there  shall  be 
universal  harmony ;  that  is,  man's  destiny  is,  to  complete 
the  works  of  the  Creator,  and  give  them  their  last  finish ! 
The  final  cause  of  man  is,  then,  to  assist  the  Creator  in  com- 
pleting the  work  of  creation,  that  is,  that  he  may  constitute 
a  portion  of  the  first  cause  1  This,  however,  we  understand 
to  be  only  a  fanciful  speculation,  for  which  the  school,  as  it 
exists  in  this  country,  does  not  hold  itself  responsible. 

The  more  modest  of  the  members  leave  these  lofty 
speculations  by  the  way,  and  tell  us  that  their  object,  and 
their  sole  object  is,  by  the  or^nization  of  labor  and  asso- 
ciation, to  enable  man  to  fultil  his  destiny  on  earth.  But 
what  is  this  destiny?  We  can  find  no  specific  answer. 
But  they  lay  down,  as  their  grand  principle,  ATntAonoNS 
PROPORTIONAL  TO  DESTINY.  Accordiug  to  them,  we  may, 
therefore,  conclude  man's  destiny  in  this  world  is  that  tow- 
ards which  he  is  attracted  by  his  nature,  or  which  is  indi- 
cated by  his  natural  inclinations  and  tendencies.  If  we  un- 
derstand them,  they  undertake  to  give  the  law  of  attaining  to 
our  destiny,  rather  than  any  clear  statement  of  what  is  that 
destiny  itself.  But  as  the  attractions  are  natural,  and  as 
they  are  the  index  to  the  end,  and  the  law  of  its  attainment, 
the  end  must  itself  be  natural.  If,  then,  we  assert  that 
they  hold,  that,  when  man  has  developed  and  satisfied  in 
harmony  his  primitive  or  fundamental  passions,  or  stimu- 
lants^ as  M.  Briancourt  calls  them,  he  has  fulfilled  his  des- 
tiny in  this  world,  we  may  presume  that  thev  will  readily 
admit  our  assertion  to  be  correct.  Then  tne  destiny  of 
man  in  this  world  is,  the  harmonious  or  orderly  develop- 
ment and  satisfaction  of  his  whole  nature.    We  will  strike 
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out  from  this  "  the  development  of  his  nature,"  because  de- 
velopment can  never  be  an  end,  since,  by  its  nature,  it  is 
necessarily  only  the  means  or  process  of  gaining  the  end. 
Then  the  answer  will  be,  simply,  Man's  destiny  on  earth  is, 
to  satisfy  his  nature ;  that  is,  to  obtain  and  possess,  in  all 
their  variety  and  fulness,  the  natural  objects  indicated  by 
his  nature,  and  towards  which  he  is  naturally  stimulated. 
This  is  nothing  but  our  old  acquaintance,  the  Epicurean 
philosophy,  de^ed  out  in  the  latest  Parisian  mode.  We 
can  now  east  ourselves,  and  take  a  fresh  departure. 

But,  to  be  just  to  the  associationists,  we  must  observe,  that 
they  understand  by  nature,  not  merely  our  sensual  inclina- 
tions and  tendencies,  but  also  our  intellectual,  social, 
domestic,  and  aesthetic  passions  or  tendencies.  Moreover, 
they  do  not  teach,  that,  m  gaining  the  end  to  which  we  are 
attracted,  we  are  to  follow  blindly  our  natural  inclinations 
and  tendencies,  or  that  we  are  necessitated  by  them.  They 
are  the  index  and  the  law,  and  we  have  reason  and  free 
will,  as  instruments  by  which  to  follow  the  law  and  secure 
the  end.  Nor  do  they  teach  that  it  will  do  to  follow  with- 
out restraint  all  our  inclinations  and  tendencies  ae  they  are 
actuaUy  developed  vmder  OivUizcUion ;  for  they  are  now 
developed  disproportionately,  in  violation  of  harmony,  and 
it  may  require  several  generations  in  association  before  it 
will  do  to  give  them  all  their  full  liberty ;  nevertheless,  the 
end  is  in  the  natural  order,  and  is  the  orderly  satisfaction  of 
nature  by  natural  objects. 

But  on  what  authority  rests  this  assumption,  that  our  des- 
tiny as  human  beings  in  this  world  is  the  natural  satisfac- 
tion of  our  nature  ?  We  do  not  find  this  proved  in  any  of 
the  writings  of  the  associationists  which  have  fallen  under 
our  notice.  M.  Briancourt  asserts  it,  in  asserting  the  cen- 
tral principle  of  the  school, — "  Attractions  proportional  to 
destmy ;''  and  he  no  doubt  supposes  that  he  proves  it,  in 
proving  this  principle,  the  grand  discovery  of  Fourier ; 
but  we  do  not  find  that  this  principle  itself  is  proved,  at 
least,  in  the  case  of  human  beings,  the  only  order  of  beings 
concerned  in  the  inquiry.  The  school  may  have  proved  it 
of  minerals,  vegetables,  and  the  different  orders  of  the 
animal  kingdom ;  but  that  is  nothing  to  their  purpose ;  for 
we  cannot  conclude  the  attributes  and  destiny  of  one  genus 
from  those  of  another.  Because  this  or  that  is  true  of  a 
pig,  for  instance,  we  cannot  say,  it  is  therefore  true  of  man ; 
nor  that  the  fact  that  it  is  true  of  the  pig  affords  even  a 
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preeumption  that  it  is  true  of  man ;  for  man  is  essentially 
aifferent  from  the  pig.    To  say,  because  it  is  true  of  other 

genera,  that  attractions  are  proportional  to  destiny,  it  mnst 
e  true  of  hnman  beings,  is  either  a  plain  nonrSequituTj  or 
the  denial  that  there  is  any  essential  difference  between 
man  and  them.  If  there  is  no  essential  difference  between 
man  and  a  mineral,  a  vegetable,  a  pig,  we  concede  your  con- 
clusion ;  if  there  is,  we  deny  it.  Sut  the  former  we  are 
loath  to  admit ;  and  although  our  modem  philosophers  have 
done  their  best  towards  making  it  at  least  practically  true, 
we  must  as  yet  hold  on  to  the  old  doctrine  that  man  is 
generically  distinguished  from  all  other  orders  of  creatures, 
although  he  may  have  many  attributes  in  common  with 
them  Si,  ' 

If,  as  we  presume  it  will  be  conceded,  man  is  essentially 
distinguishable  from  the  animal  world,  if  he  forms  a  genus 
of  his  own,  nothing  can  be  concluded  of  him,  in  so  far  as 
he  is  peculiarly  man,  from  any  other  order ;  consequently, 
whatever  is  affarmed  of  him  must  be  specifically  proved  of 
liim.  It  may  be,  that  all  other  orders  of  creatures  on  this 
globe  have  a  natural  destiny,  and  yet  the  Creator  have 
appointed  him  to  a  supernatural  destiny.  It  may  be,  as  the 
church  teaches,  and  the  Christian  believes,  that  the  end  for 
which  God  designed  and  made  him  is  not  that  to  which  he 
is  directed  and  drawn  by  his  nature,  even  in  its  purity  and 
integrity,  but  an  end  to  which,  since  the  fall,  his  nature  is 
even  averse,  and  which  can  be  gained  only  by  denying  and 
crucifying  his  natural  inclinations  and  tenaencies.  This 
may  be — that  is,  it  is  conceivable ;  and  if  true,  it  will  not 
do  to  say,  a  priori,  of  man,  that  attractions  are  proportion- 
al to  destiny,  or  that  they  at  all  indicate  either  it  or  the  law 
of  its  attainment.  Kow  it  is  possible  that  this  constitutes, 
in  part,  the  essential  difference  between  man  and  animals. 
If  so,  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  afisociationists  falls  to  the 
ground. 

The  associationists  must  not  misapprehend  the  question 
we  raise.  We  are  travelling  no  more  than  they  out  of  life 
in  this  world.  We  understand  them  to  confine  their  view 
to  man's  destiny  here  on  this  globe;  we  are  not,  at  this 
moment,  extenaing  ours  beyond  it.  We  agree  perfectly 
with  them,  in  what  we  presume  to  be  their  principle, 
namely,  that  there  is  no  contradiction  between  our  destiny 
here  and  our  destiny  hereafter,  and  that  the  surest  method 
of  gaining  our  end  in  the  world  to  come  is  faithfully  to  f ul- 
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fil  OUT  destiny  in  the  world  where  we  now  are.  We  raise 
no  question  between  onr  present  good  and  onr  fatnre  good  ;; 
for  we  suppose  the  principle  of  both  to  be  the  same.  Nor 
do  we  raise  a  question  as  to  foregoing  onr  good  in  this  life^ 
for  the  sake  of  gaining  a  good  hereafter;  for  we  have- 
never  been  tauglit  that  our  true  good  here  is  at  all  incom- 
Satible  with  beatitude  in  heaven.  The  Christian  who* 
enies  himself,  chastises,  mortifies  the  flesh  with  its  deeds,- 
crucifies  his  natural  inclinations,  is  not  supposed  to  deprive* 
himself  of  any  good  here,  and  he  perhaps  enjoys,  even  i» 
this  life,  a  hunared-fold  more  than  the  associationists  in* 
their  most  brilliant  and  ravishing  dav-dreams  even  venture 
to  promise.  We  suspect  that  the  life  they  promise  would 
have  had  very  tew  attractions  for  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  St» 
Anthony,  St.  Benedict,  or  St.  Bernard,  even  as  to  thi& 
world.  The  question  lies  between  the  Ufe  (yf  noAwre^  as 
contended  for  bv  the  associationists,  and  the  supernat/wrcil^ 
life^  which  the  Christian  professes  to  live.  The  Christian 
lives  his  supernatural  life  even  in  this  world,  and  its  enjoy- 
ment is  an  enjoyment  here,  as  weU  as  hereafter.  Both  live& 
mav  therefore  be  considered  as  lived  on  this  ^lobe,  yet, 
differing  as  to  their  principle  and  end.  The  Christian  view 
is,  that  Ood  made  man,  whether  you  speak  of  this  world  or 
of  that  which  is  to  come,  for  a  eupematural  destiny ;  the 
associationist  view  is,  that  man  is  made,  at  least  so  far-  as 
this  world  is  concerned,  for  a  natural  destiny.  The  ques- 
tion is  between  the  two.  If  the  Christian  is  right,  the 
associationist  is  wrong,  and  his  effort  to  provide  for  the 
gaining  of  a  natural  oestiny,  for  a  life  in  accordance  with 
natural  inclination  and  tendency,  is  directly  at  war  with 
man's  true  destiny  on  this  globe,  and  therefore  with  man'& 
true  good,  not  only  his  true  good  hereafter,  but  his  true  good 
here. 

The  associationists,  of  course,  do  not  believe  the  church ; 
but  that  is  not  the  question.  They  profess  to  walk  by 
sight,  by  science,  and  tnerefoi'e  they  must  demonstrate  that 
she  is  wrong,  or  have  no  right  to  assert  as  science  their 
doctrine,  that  man's  destiny  on  this  ^lobe  is  a  natural  des- 
tiny, or  that  the  end  of  our  existence  here  is  attained  to  by 
living  a  natural  life.  But  they  have  not  demonstrated  this ; 
Ihey  nave,  at  best,  only  proved  that  this  is  or  may  be  jrue 
af  various  animal  tribes ;  but  they  have  not  proved  at  all 
that  it  is  true  of  man.    At  best,  then,  their  doctrine  is  but 
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an  hypothesis,  a  belief,  for  which  they  do  not,  and  cannot^ 
even  pretend  to  have  infallible  authority. 

The  associationists  tell  us  that  they  have  proved  their 
doctrine  by  analysis  of  human  nature,  and  that  therefore  it 
is  science.  But  proved  what?  Conceding  them  all  they 
can  pretend  to  have  proved  by  analysis,  it  is  only  that  the 
primitive  passions  or  stimulants  they  assert  are  psychologi- 
cally true, — ^f  rom  which,  at  best,  they  can  conclude  only  what 
would  be  man^s  destiny,  in  case  his  destiny  were  natural ; 
but  that  it  is  natural,  the  precise  point  to  be  proved,  they 
have  not  proved,  for  it  can  never  oe  concluded  from  nature. 
Nature  can  guide  us  only  on  the  assumption  that  the  end  is 
natural.  When  the  question  comes  up.  Is  the  purpose  of 
our  existence  natural,  or  supernatural?  nsfture  has  nothing 
to  say  one  way  or  the  other.  This  is  a  question  which 
science  can  never  answer ;  for  science  can  never  travel  out 
of  nature.  It  is  idle,  then,  for  the  associationists  to  tell  us 
their  doctrine  is  scientifically  established.  Whether  the  end 
for  which  Almighty  God  placed  us  here  is  natural  or  super- 
natural it  is  impossible  to  know  without  a  supernatural 
revelation,  and  to  a  supernatural  revelation,  declaring  our 
destiny  here  to  be  natural,  the  associationists  do  not  pretend. 

These  remarks  show  clearly  enough  that  the  association- 
ists are  unable  to  answer  the  first  question  in  order,  namely, 
"What  is  man's  destiny  on  this  globe  ?  Then  they  are  unable 
to  legitimate  the  end  they  propose  ;  then  unable  to  say,  that 
what  they  call  good  is  gooa,  or  what  they  call  evil  is  evil ; 
and  then,  finally,  whether,  even  by  complete  success,  they 
would  or  would  not  benefit  their  fellow-men.  This  deserves 
their  serious  consideration.  If,  as  we  have  said,  what  the 
church  teaches  and  the  Christian  believes  is  true,  they  are 
certainly  wrong  as  to  man's  destiny  here,  as  well  as  liere- 
af ter.  It  will  not  do  for  them  to  reply,  that  they  do  not 
believe  the  church,  and  that  her  authority  is  not  suflSciently 
proved  to  them ;  because  they  must  be  able  to  assert  their 
system  as  a  science,  or  they  have  no  right  to  assert  it  at  all. 
They  must,  then,  disprove  the  teaching  of  the  church.  So 
long  as  there  is  a  possibility  that  the  teaching  of  the  church 
may  turn  out  to  be  true,  they  cannot  assert  their  own 
doctrine ;  for,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  they  can  conclude 
its  truth  only  from  the  destruction  of  the  negative. 

2.  This  uncertainty  as  to  man's  destiny  here,  which  the 
associationists  do  not  and  cannot  remove,  attaches  of  course 
to  the  means  proposed  to  enable  us  to  fulfil  it.     The  school 
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adopts,  as  we  have  seen,  as  its  fnndamental  principle, 
''  Attractions  proportional  to  destiny/'  Hence,  by  ascertain- 
ing and  providing  for  the  attractions,  they  determine  and 
provide  for  the  destiny.  On  this  principle  rests  their  whole 
labric  of  Association.  If  this  be  trae,  their  Association 
may  or  may  not  be  adequate ;  bat  if  not  trne,  the  whole 
scheme  is  evidently  altogether  inadequate,  because  natural 
attractions  can  be  proportional  only  to  a  natural  end,  never 
to  a  supernatural  end.  This  is  conclusive  against  the  scheme, 
till  its  advocates  are  able,  by  a  supernatural  authority,  to 
prove  that  our  destiny  in  this  world  is  a  natural  destiny ;  for 
it  requires  no  argument  to  prove  that  Association,  organized 
with  express  ref^nce  to  a  natural  destiny,  must  oe  un- 
lavailing — ^if  nothing  worse — for  a  supernatural  destiny. 

But  even  if  the  end  of  man  in  this  world  were  the  satis- 
faction of  his  nature,  the  means  proposed  would  he  in- 
adequate. The  assumption  of  the  ^associationists  is,  that 
our  nature  can  be  satisned  by  the  possession  of  the  natural 
-objects  to  which  it  directs  and  draws  us.  But  this  is  not 
trne.  The  arguments  on  which  the  associationists  rely  to 
prove  the  contrary  are  inconclusive,  because  they  are  all 
iirguments  from  one  genus  to  another.  When  the  premises 
.and  conclusion  are  not  in  the  same  genus,  nothing  is  con- 
•eluded.  It  may  be  trne,  as  M.  Briancourt  proves,  mat,  if  a 
pig  gets  what  his  nature  seeks,  he  will  be  satislied,  stop 
squealing,  and  lie  down  and  sleep,  till  renewed  appetite 
itwakes  him ;  and  the  same  would,  no  doubt,  be  true  of 
man,  if  man  were  a  pig,  and  might  become  true  of  him,  if 
he  hj  some  Circean  art,  could  be  transformed  into  a  pig. 
But  it  so  happens  that  man  is  not  a  pig,  and  cannot,  if  he  is 
to  retain  his  essential  nature  as  man,  be  changed  into  one. 
We  cannot  predicate  indifferently  of  the  two.  Man  is 
never  satisfied  by  the  possession  of  the  natural  objects  to 
which  he  is  naturally  drawn.  All  experience  proves  it; 
the  experience  of  each  particular  man  proves  it ;  else  where- 
fore this  deep  wail  from  the  heart  of  every  one  who  lives 
simply  the  life  of  nature,  this  outbreak  of  despair,  Vanitas 
vanuaturriy  et  omnia  vanitas  f  Build  man  the  most  splen- 
did palace ;  lavish  on  it  all  the  decorations  of  the  most  per- 
fect art ;  furnish  it  with  the  most  exquisite  and  most  ex- 
pensive taste;  lodge  him  in  it  on  the  soft,  voluptuous 
<iouch ;  spread  his  table  with  the  most  delicate  vianas  and 
the  rarest  fruits ;  refresh  him  with  the  most  costly  wines ; 
regale  him  with  the  richest  music;  rain  down  upon  hiiu 
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the  most  fragrant  odors ;  ravish  him  with  beanty ;  gratify 
every  sense,  every  taste,  every  wish,  as  soon  as  formed  ; 
and  the  poor  wretch  will  sigh  for  he  knows  not  what,  and 
behold  with  envy  even  the  ragged  beggar  feeding  on  oflFaL 
No  variety,  no  change,  no  art,  can  satisfy  him.  All  that 
nature  or  art  can  offer  palls  npon  his  senses  and  his  heart, — 
is  to  him  poor,  mean,  and  despicable.  There  arise  in  him 
wants  which  are  too  vast  for  nature,  which  swell  out  beyond 
the  bounds  of  the  universe,  and  cannot,  and  will  not,  be- 
satislied  with  any  thing  less  than  the  infinite  and  eternal 
God.  Never  yet  did  nature  suflSce  for  man,  and  it  never 
will. 

This  great  and  solemn  fact,  which  it  is  vain  to  attempt  to* 
deny, — a  fact  deep  graven  on  all  hearts  that  have  ex- 
perience, that  have  lived  the  natural  life,— should  lead 
thoughtful  men  to  ask, — ^nay,  it  does  lead  thoughtful  men* 
to  a6K,->-if,  after  all,  it  be  not  a  mistake  to  attempt  to* 
satisfv  ourselves  with  the  vain  and  perishing  things  oi  this- 
world ;  if  the  inability  to  find  our  satisfaction  in  nature  be 
not  a  strong  presumption  that  our  Creator  did  not  desigi* 
us  for  a  natural  destiny ;  if,  in  fact,  he  did  not  intend  us- 
for  an  end  above  nature ;  and  therefore,  that  our  precise 
error  is  in  seeking  a  natural  destiny  in  opposition  to  nis  de- 
sign,  in  neglecting  our  true  destiny  for  a  false  destiny,  that 
is,  neglecting  true  good  and  pursuing  real  eviL  We  should 
suppose  that  this  universal  experience  of  all  men  would  have- 
created,  at  least^  a  doubt,  in  tne  minds  of  our  friends,  as  to* 
the  soundness  of  their  assumption  of  the  natural  as  the 
true  destiny  of  man  on  this  globe. 

The  associationists,  doubtless,  will  reply,  that  they  do  not 
mean  to  deny  the  supernatural  destiny ;  that  they  leave  to 
man  all  the  satisfactions  of  religion ;  that  there  is  no  in- 
compatibility between  the  supernatural  life  of  the  Christia» 
and  the  natural  life  of  harmony.  But  in  this  they  are  mis- 
taken. The  principle,  the  means,  and  the  end  of  their  life 
are  natural ;  but  the  principle,  the  means,  and  the  end  of 
the  other  are  supernatural,  and  no  man  can  possibly  live 
both  lives  at  once.  This  is  what  our  Lord  meant,  when  he 
said  ^^  Te  cannot  serve  God  and  mammon.  No  man  can 
serve  two  masters."  When  you  propose  nature  as  the  end, 
and  organize  Association  expressly  in  reference  to  it,  you  do> 
not  leave  man  free  to  propose  God  as  his  end,  and  to  live- 
solely  the  supernatural  life.  Moreover,  you  exclude  relig- 
ion from  the  Association.      You  recognize  nothing  that 
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has  the  least  resemblance  to  reli^on.  It  has  with  j^oti  no 
eabstantive  existence ;  for,  as  M.^riancourt  defines  it,  it  is 
nothing  but  the  reflection  in  their  harmonic  relations  of  all 
the  primitive  stimulants,  as  light,  which  is  itself  no  color, 
is  the  reflection  of  all  the  primitive  colors  in  perfect 
harmony. 

Furthermore,  the  associationists  cannot  admit  the  necessity 
of  religion  without  abandoning  their  system.  Their  system 
is  founded  on  the  principle,  that  attractions  are  proportion- 
al to  destiny ;  and  if  what  pertains  to  the  natural  order  is 
inadequate  to  satisfy  nature,  their  system  is  false.  The  ad- 
mission of  the  necessity  of  any  thing  transcending  nature  as 
It  principle,  a  means,  or  an  end,  would  be  the  denial  of  the 
sufiiciency  of  nature ;  therefore  that  attractions  are  propor- 
tional to  destiny ;  therefore,  the  denial  of  the  whole  scheme 
of  Association.  The  associationists  are  not  at  liberty,  when 
we  have  shown  them  from  experience  that  nature  does  not 
:6ufSce  for  nature,  to  defend  themselves  by  saying.  Then 
bring  in  the  supernatural ;  for  they  are  not  at  liberty  to 
abandon  the  essential  principle  of  their  system,  and  still 
•continue  to  assert  it. 

And,  finally,  if  the  system  is  insufficient  in  itself,  if  un- 
•der  it,  as  under  civilization,  our  destiny  is  not  attainable 
without  the  supernatural,  the  system  is  useless,  for  the  su- 
2)ematural  alone  is  sufficient.  The  man  who  lives  the  su- 
pernatural life  of  the  Christian  has  God,  and  therefore 
all.  He  despises  the  life  your  Association  proposes.  Tour 
wealth  and  luxury,  your  palace  and  grounds,  your  flow- 
•er-gardens  and  ball-rooms,  your  song  and  dance,  your 
fitataes  and  pictures,  your  scientific  reunions,  and  your  ''  abs- 
thetic  te^s/^  are  to  him  vanity,  yea,  less  than  vanity,  and 
nothing.  He  holds  them  in  utter  contempt,  and  tramples 
them  beneath  his  feet,  and  weeps  tears  of  pity  and  tender 
•compassion  over  those  poor  creatures  who  can  esteem  them. 
The  epicurean  and  the  saint,  though  for  different  reasons, 
both,  exclaim  of  all  the  world  can  give.  Vanity  ofvaniiiesy 
4xU  is  vanity f  The  former,  because  he  has  grown  weary  of 
it,  and  found  it  impotent  to  fill  up  the  vacuum  in  his  heart ; 
die  latter,  because  ne  is  full  without  it,  because  he  has  no 
meed  of  it,  because  it  can  offer  him  nothing^,  and  serves  only 
to  distract  him  from  God,  and  hinder  his  divine  life. 

But  we  have  objections  to  the  adequacy  of  the  means 
proposed,  of  a  kind  which  will  have  more  weight  with  our 
zriends,  the  associationists.      The  means  proposed  are  in- 
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tended,  besides  other  things,  to  remove  the  evils  of  poverty, 
that  is,  the  moral  evils  occasioned  in  the  community  oy  pov- 
erty ;  for  of  the  physical  evils  we  say  nothing.  There  is 
no  question  but  poverty  occasions  discontent,  envy,  and  re- 
pining, and  these  again  lead  to  crimes  against  both  person 
and  property.  But  it  occasions  these  evils  only  when  it  is- 
contrasted  with  wealth.  There  is  no  more  discontent,  envy,, 
or  repining,  where  all  are  alike  poor,  than  where  all  are- 
alike rich.  The  hovel  is  a  hovel  only  as  contrasted  with  the 
Ealace  which  rises  by  its  side  and  overtops  it.  The  remedy 
ere  is  either  internal  or  external.  The  internal  is  moral,, 
religious,  which  raises  the  poor  to  the  supernatural  life, 
gives  them  all  the  most  favored  have  or  can  nave,  and  leads- 
tnem  to  look  upon  all  the  distinctions  of  rank  and  wealth 
as  of  no  value,  and  to  trample  the  world  beneath  their  feet. 
He  who  asks  nothing  from  the  world  envies  never  those  who- 
possess  it,  and  repines  never  that  he  is  poor.  This  remedy 
IS  the  one  the  church  approves,  and  labors  always  to  apply ;. 
and  it  checks  alike  the  envy  and  repining  of  the  poor,  and 
the  pride  and  insolence  of  tne  rich,  enabling  both  to  live  to- 
gether in  mutual  peace  and  charity, — in  harmony.  But  this- 
remedy  the  associationists  reject,  even  with  scorn.  They 
propose  an  external  remedy.  But  the  external  remedy 
can  be  a  remedy  only  so  far  as  it  removes  the  occasion ;  and- 
to  do  that  it  must  establish  an  eauality  of  fortunes,  or  at 
least,  so  arrange  matters  that  wealtn  and  pqverty  shall  never 
be  in  juxtaposition,  or  seen  in  contrast. 

But  if  we  consult  the  plan  of  the  associationists,  we  shall 
see  that  they  propose  nothing  of  the  kind.  They  recog- 
nize property  and  inequality  of  property  in  like  manner  as 
they  are  recognized  in  our  present  social  order ;  and,  what 
is  still  more  to  the  purpose,  they  bring  together  the  ex- 
tremes of  wealth  and  poverty  in  the  same  phalanx,  and  lodge 
them  in  the  same  phalanstery,  so  that  one  cannot  go  in  or  go* 
out,  rise  up  or  sit  down,  without  having  the  violent  contrast 
forced  tipon  his  attention,  to  exalt  his  pride  or  madden  his- 
envy.  That  is,  they  propose  to  cure  the  evil  by  increasing 
what  thev  regard  as  its  cause  I 

It  is  of  no  avail  to  allege  that  none  in  Association  will  be- 
very  poor,  that  there  will  be  none  who  cannot  by  their  own 
labor  procure  all  the  necessaries  and  chief  comforts  of  life  j 
for  the  evil  in  question  does  not  arise  from  the  considera- 
tion that  one  has  litd'e^  but  that  his  neighbor  has  inore.  So* 
long  as  in  your  Association  one  has  "tJiore  than  another,  yoiv 
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have  not  removed  the  occasion  of  the  evil  yon  deplore.  "No 
matter,  if  his  plain  apartments  are  sufficient  for  nis  protec- 
tion,  when  only  a  little  lathing  and  plaster  divide  them  from 
the  gay  and  elegant  and  luxnrionsly  famished  apartments 
of  ms  neighbors ;  no  matter  that  his  dish  suffices  for  his 
physical  necessities,  so  long  as,  in  the  room  next  to  his,  his 
neighbor — a  stupid  fellow,  he  may  think,  not  half  so  good 
as  he — sits  down  to  his  dinner  of  twenty  dishes.  Since  all 
these  violent  contrasts,  all  the  distinctions  of  wealth,  exist 
in  the  Association,  and  are  perpetually  under  the  eye,  in  the 
face  and  nose,  of  every  one,  meeting  him  at  every  turn  he 
takes,  the  occasion  of  the  evils  exists  there  in  even  a  greater 
and  a  more  offensive  degree  than  it  does  in  the  present  social 
state ;  and  as  long  as  you  do  not  by  the  Association  remove 
the  occasion,  how  can  you  say  that  by  it  you  can  cure  the 
evil  ?  Do  not  refer  us  to  moral  innuences  which  may  be 
operative,  for  that  is  to  abandon  your  system,  and  fall  back 
on  that  which  you  condemn  and  anathematize.  Tour  sys- 
tem is,  to  correct  the  internal  by  the  judicious  organization 
of  the  external ;  and  if  you  are  obliged  to  appeal  from  the 
external  to  the  internal, 'to  supply  the  defects  of  the  organ- 
ization, you  acknowledge  what  we  are  endeavoring  to  prove^ 
namely,  the  inadeauacy  of  your  means. 

Again ;  the  motner  evil  of  our  present  industrial  system, 
according  to  the  associationists,  is  ooMPEmiDN.  Indeed,  to 
read  their  writings,  one  is  inclined  to  believe  that  they  re- 
gard competition  in  business  as  the  cause  of  nearly  all  the 
ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to.  Their  grand  argument  for  Associa- 
tion is,  that  it  wiU  entirely  do  away  with  competition  and 
its  attendant  evils.  Whether  their  view  of  competition  is 
correct  or  the  reverse  is  not  now  the  question.  The  ques- 
tion is,  Does  Association,  on  their  plan,  remove  it,  or,  what 
is  the  same  thin^,  afford  no  motive  or  scope  for  it  ?  If  not, 
their  means  are  inadequate.  Competition  results  from  the 
inequality  of  fortune,  the  freedom  and  the  desire  to  accu- 
mulate. When  these  three  causes  coexist,  competition  is  pos- 
sible and  inevitable.  Association,  then,  to  remove  competi- 
tion, must  take  away  these  causes,  at  least  some  one  of 
them.  The  desire  to  accumulate  can  be  suppressed  by  ex*- 
temal  means  only  by  an  organization  in  which  wealth  can 
secure,  or  aid  in  securing,  to  its  possessor  no  personal  or  so- 
cial advantage,  or  what  is  regarded  as  an  advantage  by  him 
or  by  others.  This  can  never  be  the  case  where  wealth  and 
luxury  are  held  to  be  important,  essential  to  the  fulfilment 
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of  one's  destiny,  and  where  the  proprietor  has  the  free  nse 
of  his  propierty.  Grant,  then,  the  desire,  and  allow  the 
freedom  to  accumnlate,  and  yon  have  competition^  because 
property  is  in  its  nature  exclusive. 

Now  all  these  conditions  of  competition  must  coexist  in 
Association,  because  the  Association  is  based  on  individual 
and  not  common  property.  There  is  inequality  of  proper- 
ty, and  of  course  the  distinctions  which  always  do  and  al- 
ways must  accompany  it.  There  is  freedom  to  possess  and 
nse,  and  there  is  freedom  to  acquire,  to  hoard,  or  to  display. 
There  are  objects  forbidden  to  the  poor,  and  accessible  only 
to  the  rich.  There  are,  then,  all  the  motives  to  accumulate, 
and  the  same  opportunity  to  acquire  individual  property, 
and  to  purchase  pleasure  or  distinctions  by  it,  which  ai'e  fur- 
nished by  existing  economical  arrangements.  What,  then, 
is  to  hinder  competition  in  the  bosom  of  the  phalanx  it- 
self? 

But  pass  over  this,  and  consider  the  phalanx  as  a  copart- 
nership, or  a  huge  business  firm.  There  must  be  buying 
and  selling  between  it  and  other  firms ;  for  we  do  not  un- 
derstand the  associationists  to  propose  to  stop  all  exchange, 
all  trade  and  commerce.  What,  then,  is  to  ninder  compe- 
tition between  phalanx  and  phalanx,  any  more  than  now 
between  one  business  firm  and  anodier!  Is  competition 
between  firms  less  injurious  than  between  individuals? — 
between  large  firms  than  between  small  ones  ?  Indeed,  is  it 
not  notorious  that  the  rivalry  of  large  bodies  is  more  unprin- 
cipled, altogether  less  scrupulous,  than  that  of  individuals  ? 
Who  needs  to  be  told  that  a  man,  sheltering  himself  under 
tlie  shield  of  a  corporation,  wQl  do,  without  scruple,  what  he 
would  recoil  from  doing  in  his  individual  capacity  ?  W  hat, 
then,  under  your  system,  is  to  prevent  perhaps  the  most 
ruinous  competition  the  world  has  ever  witnessed  ?  Pha- 
lanx may  secK  to  circumvent  phalanx  in  business,  and  every 
few  days  we  may  hear  the  crash  of  one  or  another,  each 
burying  eighteen  hundred  or  two  thousand  people  under  its 
ruins  1  There  is  nothing  in  your  system,  so  far  as  we  can 
see,  to  prevent  this  disastrous  result.  Men  in  the  Associa- 
tion have  the  same  passions  as  out  of  it,  and  these  passions 
will  operate  in  the  same  way,  if  they  have  the  liberty  and 
the  occasion. 

We  are  aware  that  the  associationists  suppose  that  thev 
will  keep  down  the  spirit  of  rivalry  by  the  various  intel- 
ioctual,  social,  domestic  and  aesthetic  influences  which  they 
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expect  to  be  operative  in  Association.  Bnt  they  recognize 
the  spirit  of  rivalry,  or  competition.  Let  this  be  remem- 
bered Trae,  they  count  on  turning  it  into  other  channels. 
Thus,  by  making  shoeblacks  the  Legion  of  Honor,  they 
fancy  that  the  ambition  will  be  to  be  shoeblacks :  just  as  if 
the  cross  of  honor  will  not  cease  to  be  an  object  of  ambi- 
tion the  moment  it  is  conferred  on  the  shoeblack!  The 
cross  of  honor  is  valued  because  it  is  bestowed  as  the  reward 
of  honorable  or  heroic  deeds.  It  does  not  confer  the  honor, 
it  signalizes  it ;  and  never  will  men  become  shoeblacks  for 
the  sake  of  it.  It  jfi  imoossible,  by  any  artificial  methods, 
to  raise  menial  arts  to  tne  rank  of  the  liberal ;  or  menial 
services  to  the  rank  of  the  heroic,  by  conferring  on  them 
the  insignia  of  the  heroic.  If  you  want  the  liberal  and 
refined  to  be  willing  to  perform  the  most  menial  and  dis- 
gusting duties,  you  must  propose  the  cross  of  Christ,  not 
nie  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor ;  the  crown  of  immortal 
life,  not  the  crown  of  laurel. 

The  associationiBts,  whatever  influences  or  arrangements 
they  may  depend  upon,  must  allow  the  individual  the  do- 
minion of  himself,  and  the  freedom  to  follow  the  bent  of 
his  genius.  They  must  allow  the  former,  or  they  reduce 
man  to  complete  slavery,  and  make  the  phalanx  the  grave 
of  the  individual ;  and  the  latter,  or  deny  their  grand  prin- 
ciple of  attractions  proportional  to  destiny,  and  also  their 
otJber  principle  of  attractive  labor,  since  no  labor  or  em- 
ployment against  one's  natural  bent  is  or  can  be  attractive. 
They  do  allow  the  first,  otherwise  individual  propertv  would 
be  a  mockery ;  they  allow  the  second,  otherwise  their  distri- 
bution of  the  phalanx  into  groups  and  series  would  Se  an  ab- 
surdity. Allow  a  man  freedom  to  follow  his  natural  bent,  that 
is,  the  passion  or  group  of  passions  which  are  naturally  pre- 
dominant in  him,  and  that  passion  or  group  will  grow  by 
indulgepce,  and  soon  gain  the  complete  mastery  over  all  the 
rest,  and  subordinate  them  to  itself.  Besides,  tne  whole  ten- 
dency of  the  Association  is  to  this  result.  Its  grand  prin- 
•ciple  is,  to  follow  the  natural  order  and  the  natural  attrac* 
tion.  The  harmonious  development  our  friends  speak  of  is 
not  a  precisely  similar  development  in  every  individual,  but 
ihe  harmonious  development  of  each  individual  in  accord- 
ance with  his  naturally  predominant  tendency  or  tenden- 
<cies.  To  understand  it  in  any  other  sense  would  be  to  make 
them  inconsistent  with  themselves.  Consequently,  whatever 
influences  they  may  bring  to  bear  on  the  individual,  they  must 
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tend  to  harmonize  all  in  him  with  his  natarallj  predominant 
passion.  If  then,  we  snppos^  one  whose  strong  natnral 
tendency  is  to  acquire  property,  his  whole  nature  will  be- 
subordinated  to  this  tendency,  and  he  will  follow  it  to  the 
full  extent  of  his  freedom  and  capacity.  If  we  suppose  twa 
such,  we  have  competition. 

As  for  social  influences,  these,  in  a  community  whick 
starts  with  the  assumption  that  wealth  and  luxury  are  abso- 
lutely indispensable  to  the  fulfilment  of  our  destiny,  will  not 
be  likely  to  check  or  discourage  the  efforts  without  which 
wealth  and  luxury  are  not  to  be  had.  t  The  domestic  influ- 
ences will  be  no  less  favorable  to  the  accumulation  of  wealth 
than  now;  for  the  father  bequeathes  his  property  to  his- 
children,  and  where  there  are  inequalities  of  fortune,  wealth 
will  confer  distinction.  The  sesthetic  influences  are  of  no- 
account  for  good.  All  the  world  are  not  artists,  and  it  is  by 
no  means  certain  that  every  phalanx  will  be  a  school  of  art ;. 
and  if  it  should  be,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  its  art 
will  be  purely  secular,  and  purely  secular  art  leads  to  noth- 
ing better  than  effeminacy  and  licentiousness.  It  would, 
then,  check  the  tendency  to  accumulate,  if  at  all,  only  by 
producing  no  less  an  evil  of  another  sort.  It  would  be  well 
for  modern  rhapsodists  to  recollect  that  the  artistic  epoch — 
we  speak  not  of  reliffious  art — follows,  but  has  never  yet 
been  known  to  precede  or  accompany,  an  heroic  epoch.  It 
marks  a  decline,  and  usually  is  or  ushers  in  an  age  of  cor- 
ruption. The  shrine  of  natural  beauty  stands  always  in  tho 
vestibule  of  the  temple  of  Venus,  wnen  not  in  the  temple 
itself.  Avarice,  again,  is  no  unnatural  pendant  to  voluptu- 
ousness. We  place  no  confidence,  thereiore,  in  your  aesthetic 
influences,  even  to  restrain  competition, — especially,  sinco 
wealth  will  be  needed  as  the  minister  of  voluptuousness. 

It  is  nnnecessary  to  pursuel  further  this  branch  of  the  sub- 
ject. All  our  primitive  tendencies  are  exclusive^  and  mu- 
tually repellant.  They  almost  always  exist  in  excess,  and 
every  one  of  them  grows  by  indulgence.  Philosophy  and 
experience  alike  testify  that  their  harmonious  action  is  never 
possible,  unless  by  their  subjection  to  reason.  But  this  sub- 
jection is  contrary  to  the  principles  of  the  associationists ; 
for  they  allow  us  reason  and  free  will,  not  to  control  our 
passions  and  keep  them  in  subjection  to  the  law,  but  as  their 
servants  or  instruments.  The  passions  give  the  law ;  reason 
and  free  will  provide  for  its  fulfilment.  Consequently,  the 
harmony  of  the  passions  is  impossible,  on  the  principles  of 
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the  afisociationists ;  and  without  sach  harmony,  their  mean& 
are  obvionsly  inadequate. 

3.  Whoever  reads  the  works  of  the  asBoeiationists  must 
perceive  that  thev  place  great  reliance  for  the  suocess  of 
their  scheme  on  tne  mutual  love  and  eood-will  of  the  mem* 
bers  of  the  phalanx.  There  is  to  be  there  no  pride  of  birth, 
no  haughtiness  of  rank,  no  insolence  of  wealth.  Gentle- 
men and  simplemen,  rich  and  poor,  learned  and  unlearned, 
are  all  to  meet  as  brothers ;  and  no  bickerings,  no  jars,  no 
envyings,  no  jealousies,  no  aversions,  rancors,  or  heartburn- 
ings, are  ever  to  find  admittance  into  the  harmonic  paradiee* 
]No  serpent  will  ever  fiud  his  way  into  the  new  garden  of 
Eden.  Every  one  will  be  courteous,  affable,  gentle,  affeo> 
tionate,  forbearing,  and  eager  to  oblige ;  and  men  will  say, 
^'  See  how  these  phalansterians  love  one  another  I "  Undoubt- 
edly, without  this,  the  association  will  be  torn  by  internal 
dissensions,  and  soon  prove  only  a  monument  to  the  folly  of 
its  founders. 

But  by  what  right  do  associationists  count  on  this  univer- 
sal and  never-failing  mutual  love  and  good-will  ?  They  pro- 
pose no  radical  change  and  no  supernatural  elevation  of  nu- 
man  nature.  Men  enter  Association  with  all  the  essential 
passions,  and  with  all  the  diversity  of  character,  taste,  and 
temperament  which  they  now  have,  and  must  exhibit  in  As- 
sociation the  same  phenomena  as  out  of  it,  so  far  as  the  oc- 
casion is  not  removed.  There  is  no  removal  of  the  occa- 
sion ;  and  there  must  be,  as  we  have  shown,  just  as  much 
occasion  for  the  exercise  of  all  the  bitter  and  mischiev- 
ous passions  of  our  nature  in  Association  as  in  the  present 
order.  Whence,  then,  is  to  come  this  anticipated  result,  so 
widely  different  from  our  present  experience  ?  From  the 
moral  causes  operative  there  J  What  are  they  ?  Nay,  ^ou 
cannot  appeal  to  moral  causes,  for  your  svstem  is  to  reach 
and  modify  the  moral  through  the  physical. 

But  pass  over  this.  How  is  the  degree  of  love  necessary 
to  set  the  machinery  of  Association  m  operation  to  be  OD- 
tained  prior  to  Association  itself  2  It  requires  a  greater  de- 
^e  01  love  to  introduce  than  it  does  to  preserve  after 
mtroduction.  If  any  thing  is  certain  in  philosophy,  it  is 
that  the  effect  cannot  exceed  the  cause.  Hence,  universal 
experience  proves  that  the  founders  of  human  institutions 
are  always  superior  to  those  who  are  formed  under 
those  institutions.  The  progress  under  human  institutions 
is  alsvays  downwards;   tne  purest  and  noblest  characters 
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formed  under  them  are  the  earliest  Man  is  always  supe- 
rior to  his  productions,  and  these  are  superior  to  ikei/r  pro- 
ductions. Reverberations  grow  fainter  and  fainter  in  the 
distance.  Mark  the  difference  between  the  men  who 
made  our  Eevolution  and  the  men  of  to-day.  Between 
•Georee  Washington  and  James  E.  Polk  there  is  a  distance ; 
4nd  there  would  have  been  a  greater  distance  still,  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  continued  operation  of  causes  not  intro- 
duced or  essentially  affected  by  our  Bevolution.  Certainly, 
then,  no  more  love  can  be  in  the  Association  than  there  is 
in  the  cause  introducing  Association.  Then  the  association- 
ists  must  get,  under  civilization,  without  Association,  all  the 
love  they  can  have  with  and  under  it.  But  if  we  can  have 
the  love  without  Association,  then  there  is  no  need  of  Asso- 
ciation ;  if  not,  Association  is  impi*acticable.  Here  is  a  con- 
clusive argument,  not  only  against  Association,  but  against 
^very  scheme  for  effecting  the  real  progress  of  man  or  soci- 
ety oy  virPue  of  a  purdy  humcm  principle.  Proceeding 
on  a  purely  human  principle,  man,  it  is  eas^  to  demon- 
strate, can  no  more  be  a  reformer  than  an  institutor^ — ^that 
is,  he  can  neither  by  wav  of  reform,  nor  by  way  of  institu- 
tion, introduce  or  establish  any  thing  superior  to  what  he 
finds  existing,  or  which,  in  fact,  does  not  fall  below  it.  His 
boasted  improvements  are  such  only  in  relation  to  the  order 
he  introduces,  and  consist  solely  in  getting  more  and  more 
rid  of  the  contradictions  to  it  retained  at  first  from  the  pre- 
existing order.  The  departure  on  a  human  principle  from 
the  existing  order  is  always  a  step  towards  something  infe- 
rior or  less  perfect  Man  can  fall  from  the  civilized  state 
to  the  savage ;  he  never  rises  spontaneously  from  the  sav- 
a^  state  to  the  civilized ;  and  for  the  very  good  reason, 
that  in  the  morai,  no  more  than  in  the  physical  world,  can 
the  stream  rise  higher  than  the  fountain. 

Moreover,  the  love  itself,  which  our  associationists  rely 
upon,  can  never  be  adequate  to  their  purpose.  It  is,  at  best, 
only  human  love,  the  natural  aentiment  of  philanthropy. 
This  answers  very  well,  when  the  work  to  be  done  is  simply 
to  propose  grand  schemes,  make  brilliant  and  eloquent 
speeches,  or  when  there  are  no  disagreeable  duties  to  be 
performed,  no  violent  natural  repugnances  to  be  ovenjome ; 
out  it  fails  in  the  hour  of  severe  trial.  Your  philanthropist 
starts  with  generous  impulses,  with  a  glowing  enthusiasm; 
And  so  long  as  there  are  no  great  discouragements,  no  dis- 
gusting ofiices  in  his  way,  and  he  has  even  a  small  number 
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of  admiring  friends  to  stimtilate  his  zeal,  applaud  his  elo- 
qnenoe,  flatter  his  pride,  and  soothe  him  for  tlie  rebujSs  he 
meets  from  the  world,  he  may  keep  on  his  course,  and  con- 
tinne  his  task.  But  let  him  nnd  himself  entirely  alone,  let 
him  have  no  little  pablic  of  his  own,  which  is  all  the  world 
to  him,  let  him  be  thwarted  on  every  point,  let  hun  be 
obliged  to  work  in  secret,  nnseen  by  all  but  me  all-seeing 
Eye,  encounter  from  men  nothing  but  contradiction,  con- 
tempt, and  ingratitude,  and  he  will  soon  b^in  to  say  to 
himself,  Why  suffer  and  endure  so  mudi  for  the  unworthy  t 
He  who  loves  man  for  man's  sake  loves  only  a  creature,  a 
being  of  imperfect  worth,  of  no  more  worth  than  himself,. 

ferhans  not  so  much ;  and  wlw  shall  he  love  him  more  than 
imself,  and  sacrifice  himself  ^r  him  ?  The  highest  stretch 
of  human  love  is,  to  love  our  neighbors  as  we  love  our- 
selves ;  and  we  do  injustice  to  ourselves,  when  we  love 
them  more  than  we  do  ourselves. 

Nay,  philanthropy  itself  is  a  sort  of  selfishness.  It  is  a 
sentiment,  not  a, principle.  Its  real  motive  is  not  another's- 
good,  but  its  own  satisfaction  according  to  its  nature.  It 
seeks  the  good  of  others,  because  the  good  of  others  is  the 
means  of  its  own  satisfaction,  and  is  as  really  selfish  in  its- 
principle  as  any  other  of  our  sentiments ;  for  there  is  a 
broad  distinction  between  the  sentimerU  of  philanthropy, 
and  the  duty  of  doing  good  to  others, — between  seeking  the 
good  of  others  from  sentiment,  and  seeking  it  in  obedience 
to  a  law  which  binds  the  conscience.  The  measure  of  the* 
capacity  of  philanthropy,  as  a  sentiment,  is  the  amount  of 
satisfaction  it  can  bring  to  the  possessor.  So  long  as,  upon 
the  whole,  he  finds  it  "more  delightful  to  play  the  philan- 
thropist than  the  miser,  for  instance,  he  will  do  it,  but  no* 
longer.  Hence,  philanthropy  must  always  decrease  just  in 
proportion  to  the  increase  of  the  repugnances  it  must  en- 
counter, and  fail  us  just  at  the  moment  when  it  is  most 
needed,  and  always  in  proportion  as  it  is  needed.  It  fol- 
lows the  law  so  observable  m  all  human  society,  and  helps 
most  when  and  where  its  help  is  least  needed.  Here  is  the 
condemnation  of  eveiy  scheme,  however  plausible  it  may 
look,  that  in  any  degree  depends  on  philanthropy  for  ita 
success. 

The  principle  the  associationists  want  for  their  success  i& 
not  philanthropy, — the  love  of  man  for  man's  sake, — but 
divine  charity,  not  to  be  had  and  preserved  out  of  the  Cath- 
olic Church.     Charity  is,  in  relation  to  its  subject,  a  super- 
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naturally  infused  virtue ;  in  relation  to  its  object,  the  su- 
preme and  exclusive  love  of  God  for  his  own  sake,  and  man 
for  the  sake  of  God.  He  who  has  it  is  proof  against  all 
trials ;  for  his  love  does  not  depend  on  man,  who  so  often 
proves  himself  totally  unamiable  and  unworthy,  but  on 
God,  who  is  always  and  everywhere  infinitely  amiable  and  ' 
deserving  of  all  love.  He  visits  the  sick,  the  prisoner,  the 
poor,  for  it  is  God  whom  he  visits ;  he  clasps  with  tender- 
ness the  leprous  to  his  bosom,  and  kisses  his  sores,  for  it  is 
God  he  embraces  and  whose  dear  wounds  he  kisses.  The 
most  painful  and  disgusting  offices  are  sweet  and  easy  be- 
cause he  performs  them  for  God,  who  is  love,  and  whose 
love  inflames  his  heart.  Whenever  there  is  a  service  to  be 
rendered  to  one  of  God's  little  ones,  he  runs  with  eagerness 
to  do  it ;  for  it  is  a  service  to  be  rendered  to  God  himself. 
"Charity  never  faileth."    It  is  proof  against  all  natural  re- 

Sugnances;  it  overcomes  earth  and  hell;  and  brings  God 
own  to  tabernacle  with  men.  Dear  to  it  is  this  poor  beg- 
gar, for  it  sees  in  him  only  our  Lord  who  had  "  not  where 
to  lay  his  head ; "  dear  are  the  sorrowing  and  the  afflicted, 
for  it  sees  in  them  him  who  was  ''  a  man  of  sorrows  and  ac- 
quainted with  infirmity ; "  dear  are  these  poor  outcasts,  for 
in  them  it  beholds  him  who  was  "  scorned  and  rejected  of 
men;"  dear  are  the  wronged,  the  oppressed,  tne  down- 
trodden, for  in  them  it  beholds  the  Innocent  One  nailed  to 
the  cross,  and  dying  to  atone  for  human  wickedness.  And 
it  joys  to  succour  them  all ;  for  in  so  doing,  it  makes  repara- 
tion to  God  for  the  poverty,  sufferings,  wrongs,  contempt, 
and  ignominious  death  which  he  endured  for  our  sakes;  or 
it  is  his  poverty  it  relieves  in  relieving  the  poor,  his  hunger 
it  feeds  in  feeding  the  hungry,  his  n&edness  it  clothes  in 
throwing  its  robe  over  the  naked,  his  afflictions  it  consoles 
in  consoling  the  sorrowing,  his  wounds  into  which  it  pours 
oil  and  wine,  and  which  it  binds  up.  "  Inasmuch  as  ye  did 
it  unto  the  least  of  these  my  bretnren,  ye  did  it  unto  me." 
All  is  done  to  and  for  God,  whom  it  loves  more  than  men, 
more  than  life,  and  more  than  heaven  itself,  if  to  love  him 
and  heaven  were  not  one  and  the  same  thing.  This  is  the 
principle  you  need ;  with  this  principle,  you  nave  God  with 
you  and  for  you,  and  failure  is  impossible.  But  with  this 
principle.  Association  is,  at  best,  a  matter  of  indifference ; 
for  tms  is  sufficient  of  itself  at  all  times,  under  any  and 

every  form  of  political,  social,  or  industrial  organization. 

He  who  has  God  can  have  nothing  more. 
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But  our  gravest  objection  to  associationism  is,  that  it  im- 
plicates the  jnstice  oi  Almighty  God.  The  associationists 
tell  us  that  their  plan  is  inmspensable  to  the  fulfilment  of 
our  destiny  on  this  ^lobe.  By  man  they  mast  mean  men, 
or  else  they  are  talking  of  an  abstraction.  The  species  has 
actual  existence  only  in  individuals,  and  the  question  relates 
only  to  actual  existences.  It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  God 
•cares  for  species,  and  not  for  individuals, — for  the  ideal,  and 
not  for  the  actual, — ^for  the  abstract,  and  not  for  the  con- 
crete. When,  therefore,  the  organization  of  Labor  and  As- 
sociation is  proposed  as  indispensable  to  the  fulfilment  of 
onr  destiny, — ^when  its  frienas  tell  us,  as  they  do,  that  all 
the  past  has  been  only  a  preamble  to  it,  a  necessair  prepara- 
tion for  it,  they  tell  us  m  effect  that  no  human  being  has, 
as  yet,  had  within  his  reach  the  means  of  fulfilling  his  des- 
tiny. But  it  will  not  do  to  sajf  this.  God  can  create  no 
being  and  appoint  him  to  a  certam  end,  that  is,  make  it  his 
duty  to  gain  that  end,  and  not  provide  him  with  suffi- 
cient means  of  gaining  it,  if  he  chooses  to  avail  himself 
of  them,  without  contradicting  his  own  justice,  and  thereby 
proving  himself  unjust.  If  uiere  is  a  single  individual  of 
our  race  that  fails  to  attain  to  his  destiny,  either  here  or  here- 
after, through  defect  of  means,  not  through  his  own  fault, 
the  blame  is  chargeable  upon  the  Creator.  But  God  is  infi- 
nitely just,  and  we  cannot  accuse  him  of  iajustice  without 
blasphemy.  Then  the  means  of  fulfilling  his  destiny, 
whether  here  or  hereafter,  must  ahjoays  be  within  the  reach 
of  every  man ;  and  if  anv  one  fails  to  fulfil  it,  he  has  no 
one  to  blame  but  himself.  Then  Association  never  has 
been,  is  not,  and  never  can  be,  necessary  for  the  fulfilment 
of  our  destiny  on  this  rfobe,  or  elsewhere ;  for  man,  every 
man,  can  fulnl  his  destiny,  if  he  chooses,  without  it 

These  are  some  few  of  the  objections  which  seem  to  us 
conclusive  against  the  views  and  schemes  of  the  association- 
ists. They  by  no  means  exhaust  our  list  of  objections ;  but 
we  stop  with  them,  because  we  regard  them  as  amply  suf- 
ficient of  themselves.  But  let  not  the  associationists  imag- 
ine, for  a  moment,  because  we  refuse  to  go  with  them,  that 
we  are  better  satisfied  with  the  present  condition  of  our  fel- 
low-men than  they  are,  or  that  we  any  more  despair  of  its 
amelioration  than  they  do.  When  we  deserted  the  move- 
ment party  and  took  refuge  in  the  church,  it  was  not  be- 
cause we  had  become  indifferent  to  human  suffering,  or  be- 
cause we  despaired  of  solacing  it.    Kever  did  the  young 
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enthusiast,  the  fierce  declaimer,  the  bold  radical,  feel  more 
alive  to  every  form  of  human  suffering,  or  entertain  a 
stronger  hope  of  relieving  it,  than  we  did,  when  our  kind 
mother  was  pleased  to  receive  us  and  own  us  as  one  of  her 
children.  It  is  true,  we  did  not  embrace  the  church  for  the 
reason  that  she  is  a  social  reformer,  for  the  reason  that  we 
believed  her  capable  of  effecting  the  good  we  had  attempt- 
ed, or  whicli  our  friends  were  attemptmg,  without  her.  In 
view  of  what  she  promises  her  faithful  and  obedient  chil- 
dren, all  that  we  or  they  contemplated  is  not  worth  a  mo- 
ment's consideration.  Nevertheless,  she  furnishes  in  abun- 
dance all  the  means  necessary  to  remove  all  real  evils,  and 
to  secure  every  possible  good. 

Let  not  the  associationists  misapprehend  us*  We  do  not 
ask  them  to  embrace  the  church,  oecanse  she  is  the  proper 
agent  for  acquiring  the  good  they  seek  for  their  fellow- 
men  ;  for  we  wish  them  to  embrace  her  from  higher  and 
worthier  motives.  For  ourselves,  we  have  been,  and  are 
even  now,  loath  to  dwell  on  what  the  church  can  do  for  us- 
in  this  life,  lest  we  should  be  interpreted  as  assigning  false 
motives  for  yielding  her  the  homage  which  is  her  due.  We 
are  unwilling  to  pursue  a  line  of  argument,  which,  however 
•  proper  it  may  be  in  itself,  ignorance  or  malice  may  torture 
even  into  the  appearance  of  placing  time  before  eternity, 
society  before  heaven,  or  man  before  or  in  competition  with. 
God.  The  church  must  be  embraced  for  a  heavenly  mo- 
tive, or  no  advantage  inures  to  us  from  embracing  her.  She 
is  here  to  prepare  us  for  heaven,  and  heaven  is  the  only  end 
that  we  can  legitimately  seek.  The  good  she  effects  for  this- 
world  is  incidental,  and  should  never  be  made  the  motive 
for  becoming  or  remaining  a  Catholio.  But,  bearing  this- 
always  in  mind,  we  may  without  impropriety  show  that  she 
can  do  enough  for  us,  even  in  this  world,  to  satisfy  all  rea- 
sonable men. 

Some  of  the  associationists  are  already  looking  towards 
the  church,  apparently  despairing  of  success  in  their  enter- 
prise without  her ;  but  they  are  looking  to  her,  we  fear, 
rather  with  the  wish  to  obtain  her  sanction  for  their  plan, 
and  her  assistance  to  carry  it  out,  than  with  any  sincere  dis- 
position to  submit  themselves  to  her  direction  and  disci- 
pline. If  she  will  accept  Fourierism,  they  are  ready  to  ac- 
J  3ept  her.  But  she  will  make  no  such  agreement  with 
them.  She  will  be  all,  or  she  will  be  nothing.  They  must 
accept  her  unconditionally,  or  she  will  not  accept  thenu. 
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She  has  her  own  method,  and  will  not  learn  of  them  ;  they 
must  learn  of  hei. 

Bnt  is  her  method  adequate  ?  Let  us  see.  The  men  who" 
have  manifested,  under  their  highest  forms,  the  virtues 
whicli  are  required  to  remove  all  real  evils  and  to  procure 
every  true  good  of  which  men  in  this  world  are  capable,  ai*e 
undeniably  to  be  found  in  the  Catholic  Church,  and  no- 
where else.  If  all  men  were  like,  for  instance,  St.  Ray- 
mond of  Pennaf ort,  St.  John  of  God,  St  Vincent  de  Paul^ 
or  even  F^nelon,  a  great  and  good  man,  yet  far  below  the 
standard  of  a  Catholic  saint,  there  could  and  would  be  no- 
lack  of  the  good  desirable,  and  no  real  evil  could  exist. 
There  is  not  a  form  of  evil  in  society,  a  single  ill  that  flesh 
is  heir  to,  which  some  one  or  more  of  our  saints  have  not 
made  provision  for  removing  or  solacing,  and  which  they 
would  not  have  removed  or  solaeed,  if  they  had  been  duly 
seconded,  as  you  must  know,  if  you  have  made  yourselves 
but  passably  acquainted  with  the  charitable  institutions  of 
the  church.  Yet  these  saints  did  not  go  out  of  the  church, 
and  did  but  come  up  to  that  standara  of  perfection  which 
she  proposes  to  all,  and  exhorts  all  her  children  to  aspire  to, 
and  to  which  all  may  attain,  by  the  grace  of  God,  and  that, 
too,  without  any  change  of  the  existing  political,  social,  or 
industrial  order.  All  may  have,  in  the  bosom  of  the  church, 
whatever  the  external  order,  all  the  means  needed  for 
attaining  to  the  highest  perfection  of  which  they  are  capable  ; 
and  by  attaining  to  that  perfection,  all  is  secured  that  is  or 
can  be  desired  tor  society. 

But  you  say,  all  ar^  not  saints.  True ;  but  whose  is  the 
fault  ?  It  is  not  the  fault  of  the  political,  social,  or  indus- 
trial order,  otherwise,  these  of  whom  we  speak  could  not 
have  become  saints ;  not  the  fault  of  the  church,  for  she 
proffers  to  all  the  same  means  and  assistance  she  extended 
to  these  ;  nor  precisely  the  fault  of  human  nature,  for  these 
were  no  better  by  nature  than  others ;  and  many  of  the 
saints  have  even  been  wild  and  disssolute  in  their  youth.. 
All  may  not  be  called  hj  Almighty  God  to  the  same  degree- 
of  heroic  sanctity,  nor  is  it  necessaiy ;  but  all  are  called  to* 
Christian  perfection,  and  the  means  which  have  proved  ef- 
fectual in  the  case  of  those  who  have  attained  to  it  are  ex- 
tended to  all,  and  must  needs  be.  if  adopted,  equally  effect* 
ual  in  the  case  of  all.  The  fault,  whenever  any  one  falls- 
below  the  standard  of  perfection,  is  his  own,  is  in  the  fact 
that  he  refuses  to  comply  with  all  the  church  oommanda 
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and  connsels.  The  churcli  cannot  take  awaj  free  will ;  and 
as  lon^  as  men  retain  it,  they  will,  to  a  greater  or  less  ex- 
tent, abnse  it.  Do  the  associationists  propose  to  take  it 
away,  and  reduce  men  to  mere  machines ?  We  do  not  un- 
derstand them  to  propose  any  such  thing;  and  if  they 
should,  it  would  be  an  additional  objection  to  their  scheme. 
God  himself  respects  our  free  will,  and  governs  us  only 
according  to  our  choice.  He  gives  us,  naturally  or  super- 
naturally,  the  ability  to  will  and  to  do  as  he  wills,  and  mo- 
tives sweet  and  attractive  as  heaven  and  terrible  as  hell  to 
induce  us  to  will  as  he  wills ;  but  he  does  not  will  for  us ; 
the  will  must  be  our  own  act.  If  the  church  proposes  per- 
fection to  all,  exhorts  all  to  aspire  to  it,  furnishes  them  all 
the  assistance  they  need  to  gain  it,  and  urges  them  by  all  the 
motives  which  can  weigh  with  them  to  accept  and  use 
them,  the  fault,  if  they  do  not,  is  theirs,  not  hers,  and  she 
is  not  to  be  accused  either  of  ineflBciency  or  insufficiency ; 
for  she  does  all  that,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  it  is  possible 
to  do. 

But  even  a  far  lower  standard  of  Christian  worth  than 
we  have  been  speaking  of,  and  which  is  possible  in  the  bos- 
om of  the  church  to  all,  will  suffice  for  the  purpose  of  the 
associationists.  Suppose  every  one  should  do,  not  all  the 
church  counsels,  but  simply  what  she  commands,  enjoins,  as 
of  precept,  and  which  every  one  must  do,  or  fall  under  her 
censure,  what  real  evil  could  remain,  or  what  desirable  so- 
cial good  would  be  wanting  ?  There  would  be  no  wars,  no 
internal  disorders,  no  wrongs,  no  outrages,  no  frauds  or  de- 
ceptions, and  no  taking  the  advantage  one  of  another. 
There  would  be  no  unrefieved  poverty,  no  permanent  want 
of  the  necessaries  or  even  comforts  of  life ;  for  the  church 
makes  almsgiving  a  precept,  and  commands  all  her  children 
to  remember  the  poor.  There  would  remain  no  ruinons 
competition ;  for  no  one  would  set  a  high  value  upon  the 
goods  of  this  world.  The  real  cause  of  all  the  social  and 
industrial  evils  the  associationists  deplore,  so  far  as  evils 
they  are,  is  covetousness,  which  is  said  to  be  the  root  of  all 
evil ;  and  covetousness  the  church  condemns  as  a  mortal  sin. 
Eradicate  covetousness  from  the  heart,  and  your  reform,  so 
far  as  desirable,  is  effected ;  and  it  is  eradicated,  or  held  in 
subjection,  by  every  obedient  Catholic.  Hence,  all  that  is 
neeaed  is  in  the  diurch ;  let  every  one  submit  to  her  jind 
follow  her  directions ;  nothing  more  will  be  wanting.  All 
can  submit  to  her;  for  God,  in  one  way  or  another,  gives  to 
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<5very  one  sufficient  grace  for  that,  if  it  be  not  voluntarily 
resisted ;  and  she  herself  is  the  medium  through  which  is 
communicated  all  the  strength  any  one  needs  to  do  all  she 
commands.  The  way  to  destroy  the  tree  of  evil  is,  to  lay 
the  axe  at  the  root ;  and  this  the  church  does.  She  seeks 
always  to  purify  the  heart,  out  of  which  are  the  issues  of 
life,  and  she  never  fails  to  do  it  in  the  case  of  any  one  who 
submits  himself  to  her  discipline. 

But,  you  reply,  there  are  evils  in  Catholic  countries,  and 
the  result  promised  is  as  far  from  being  attained  to  there  as 
elsewhere.  This  is  too  strongly  expressed.  There  are  evils 
in  Catholic  countries,  but  they  are  fewer  and  of  a  more 
mitigated  character  than  in  other  countries,  and,  moreover, 
•diminish  always  in  proportion  as  the  country  is  more  truly 
Catholic  and  more  exclusively  under  Catholic  influence. 
This  is  evident  by  contrasting  Italy  with  England,  Protes- 
tant England  with  Catholic  England,  or  Spain  apd  Portugal, 
iis  they  now  are,  with  what  they  were,  when  thoroughly 
Catholic,  before  they  were  prostrated  by  the  prevalence  of 
revolutionary  and  infidel  ideas.  M.  j&riancourt  virtually 
admits  as  much,  when  he  contrasts  the  present  state  of 
things  with  that  which '  formerly  existed,  before  infidel 
governments,  philosophers,  and  reformers  had  detached 
modern  society  from  the  control  of  the  church.  Besides,  all 
in  Catholic  countries  are  not  good  Catholics  ;  and  the  evils 
complained  of  undeniably  spring  from  the  acts  of  those  who 
do  not  faithfully  comply  witn  the  requirements  of  the 
-church.  If  all  complied,  the  evils  would  be  removed.  The 
church  is  to  be  tested,  not  by  the  eflEects  of  non-compliance, 
but  by  the  effects  of  compliance.  She  is  answerable  only 
for  those  who  comply  with  her  demands  and  follow  her 
•directions.  She  cannot  force  men  against  their  will  to  com- 
ply ;  and  you  would  be  among  the  first  to  cry  out  against 
ner  tyranny,  were  she  even  to  attempt  it.  The  objection 
implied  in  the  existence  of  evils  in  Catholic  countries  is, 
therefore,  of  no  weight.  Men  who  reject  the  church,  or 
refuse  to  obey  her,  must  not  complain  that  she  does  not 
make  all  m^n  good  Catholics. 

The  church,  then,  offers  an  easy  and  effectual  method  of 
Temoving  all  real  evils,  and  of  securing  all  that  is  really  good 
in  relation  even  to  our  present  existence.  She  offers  a 
feasible  and  an  effectual  way  of  serving  our  fellow-men, — 
cf  acquiring  and  of  giving  practical  effect  to  the  most  un- 
l)ounded  clSrity.    Submit  to  the  church,  follow  her  direc- 
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tions,  and  yon  will  need  nothing  more.  Yon  can  secure  alT 
yoQ  desire,  so  far  as  wise  in  jour  desires,  whatever  be  the 
form  of  the  government  or  the  social  or  industrial  order 
under  which  you  live.  The  internal  can  be  rectified  in  every 
state  and  condition  of  life;  and  when  the  internal  is  right,, 
you  need  have  no  fears  for  the  external.  This  is  a  speedy 
way,  and  within  the  power  of  each  individual,  without  his^ 
being  obliged  to  wait  for  the  co-operation  of  his  brethren ; 
for  each  can  individually  submit  nimself  at  any  moment  he 
tshooses.  It  is  an  effectual  way ;  for  the  reliance  is  not  oil 
human  weakness  and  instability,  but  on  the  infinite  and  un- 
changeable God. 

Let  not  our  friends  scorn  this  way,  because  it  is  old,, 
simple,  and  easy.  God's  ways  are  not  ours.  David,  to  slay 
the  giant,  chose  a  simple  sling  and  a  smooth  stone  from  the 
brook,  not  the  armor  and  sword  of  the  king.  The  prophet 
bade  the  Syrian  simply,  "  Go  wash  and  be  clean."  GTod's- 
ways  are  always  foolishness  to  human  pride  and  human 
prudence ;  but  whoso  enters  them  finds  them  leading  to  life.. 
Let  not  our  friends  scorn  this  wav  through  pride.  Others 
as  learned,  as  philosophic,  as  high  in  station,  as  proud  as^ 
they,  and  who  once  looked  upon  it  with  as  much  distrust 
and  contempt  as  they  can,  have,  through  grace,  entered  it ;. 
and  they  have  found  "hidden  riches'^ which  they  did  not 
look  for,  and  which  make  all  that  is  promised  from  Associa- 
tion, multiplied  a  thousand  times  into  itself,  appear  poor^ 
mean,  and  despicable. 
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[From  Browii8on*8  Quarterlj  Beyiew  for  April,  184S.] 

Of  the  illustrious  subject  of  Padre  Yentura's  Oration, 
-which  everybody  has  read,  it  cannot  be  necessary  that  we 
should  speak,  we  could  not  say  more  than  the  learned  and 
•eloquent  Theatine  has  said,  were  we  to  try ;  and  we  have 
no  disposition  to  say  less.  Nor  can  it  be  necessary  to  speak 
•of  the  general  character  and  merits  of  the  Oration  itself, — 
A  political  manifesto  addressed  by  an  eminent  tribune  of  the 
people  to  all  Christendom,  and  intended  to  have  an  immedi- 
ate bearing  on  the  movements  for  political  reforms  in  Eome 
:and  Italy.  Padre  Yentura  is  a  distinguished  man,  and  per- 
haps one  of  the  most  popular  and  effective  pulpit  orators  of 
the  day.  With  his  general  tone,  doctrines,  and  aims  we 
-should  be  sorry  not  to  sympathize.  We  go  with  him,  heart 
^nd  soul,  in  his  love  of  liberty,  his  hatred  of  oppression,  and 
his  war  a^inst  tyrants  and  tyranny. 

But  if  ne  has  been  correctly  translated, — of  which  we  can- 
not judge,  not  having  seen  the  ori^nal  Italian, — he  makes 
tise  of  some  expressions  in  his  oration,  ahd  especially  in  the 
preface  to  his  second  edition,  in  which  he  defends  its  doc- 
trines and  makes  his  own  eulogium,  to  which,  as  at  present 
.advised,  we  are  far  from  being  prepared  to  assent.  As  we 
understand  him,  he  contends,  that  in  the  present  posture  of 
iiffairs  in  Europe,  the  true  policy  of  the  church  is  to  abandon 
the  governments,  appeal  to  the  people,  and  form  an  alliance 
l)etween  religion  and  liberty.  Such  a  policv,  he  appears  to 
maintain,  is  necessary  to  the  preservation  oi  the  church,  and 
will  be  to  the  advantage  of  both  liberty  and  religion, — ^the 
former  gaining  sacredness,  order,  and  stability,  and  the  latter 
An  infusion  oi  popular  energy,  which  will  enable  the  church 
to  bring  once  more  under  her  influence  the  populations  now 
disaffected  with  their  rulers,  and  with  her,  because  they  be- 
lieve her  to  be  leagued  with  them  to  oppress.  This  seems 
to  us  to  be  his  general  doctrine,  and  we  are  unable  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  policy  contended  for  with  so  much  zeal 

*Oraison  FurUbre  d^C^OonneU,  prononeSe  d  Borne,  par  le  R.  P.  Vsntuba, 
Th6atin.    New  Orleans:    1847. 
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and  eloquence  by  De  La  Mennais  and  his  associates,  after 
the  French  Revolution  of  July,  1830,  in  the  brilliant  columns 
of  the  Avenir, 

We  confess,  in  the  outset,  that  any  talk  of  an  aUiance  of 
religion  and  therefore  of  the  church  with  any  thing  outside 
of  her,  as  necessary  to  her  existence  or  her  efficiency,  scan- 
dalizes us  not  a  little.  The  phrase  itself  offends  us;  for  it 
is  impossible  to  use  it  so  that,  to  large  numbers,  at  least,  it 
shall  not  convey  a  false  and  mischievous  meaning.  We  can 
readily  believe,  that,  in  Padre  Ventura's  mind,  and  in  the 
minds  of  his  Roman  hearers  and  readers,  it  conveys,  unde^ 
existing  circumstances,  only  a  sense  which  is  sound  and 
worthy  of  all  acceptation ;  but  in  France,  in  England,  and 
in  this  country,  it  inevitably  bears  a  meaning  which  it  seems- 
to  us  no  good  Catholic  can  accept,  as  may  easily  be  ^thered 
from  the  misconstructions  which  have  almost  universally 
been  put  upon  the  conduct  of  the  Holy  Father  in  the  salu- 
tary reforms  which  he  has  intreduced  into  his  more  immedi- 
ate temporal  dominions.  The  church  we  have  been  ac- 
customed to  regard  as  sufficient  for  herself,  and  as  under  no 
necessity,  for  her  own  preservation  or  efficiency,  to  make 
common  cause  with  any  power  outside  of  her.  Whatever 
is  good  and  worthy  to  be  sought  she  includes  in  herself ;. 
and  we  cannot  understand  what  there  is  outside  of  her  witb 
which  she  can  form  an  alliance,  without  proving  herself  in 
some  measure  unfaithful  to  her  celestial  Spouse.  Her 
energy,  the  only  energy  she  needs,  which  comes  from  him^ 
who  said,  Ego  vohiacum  sum  omnihvs  diebus^  appears  to  ufr 
to  be  fully  equal  to  her  necessities,  and  therefore  the  infu- 
sion of  popular  energy  contended  for  we  cannot  but  regard 
as  quite  superfluous. 

Moreover,  we  are  at  some  loss  to  understand  what  is- 
meant  by  forming  an  alliance  between  religion  and  liberty. 
To  call  for  the  forming  of  such  an  alliance  seems  to  us  to- 
imply,  what  is  not  true,  that  religion  has  heretofore  been 
divorced  from  liberty,  and  has  remained  alone,  or  formed 
an  adulterous  union  with  tyranny  and  oppression.  An  alli- 
ance presupposes,  also,  that  the  allies  are  separate  and  in- 
dependent powers ;  but  we  are  not  aware  of  any  such  power 
as  liberty,  Separate  from  religion,  and  independent  of  it. 
Religion  is  the  origin,  ground,  and  condition  of  liberty^ 
Where  religion  is,  there  is  liberty ;  where  religion  is  not,, 
whatever  oi  license  there  may  be,  there  is  not  liberty,  and 
cannot  be.     The  two  are  in  their  nature  inseparable,  and 
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indistingaisliable  even,  save  as  the  effect  is  distingnishable 
from  the  cause,  the  property  from  the  essence,  the  stream 
from  the  fountain.  How,  then,  form  an  alliance  between 
them,  since  they  are  already  in  their  very  nature  so  intimate- 
ly united  ?  How  form  an  alliance  between  the  sun  and  its 
rays,  or  the  rainbow  and  its  tints  ? 

That  there  has  been,  and  is,  a  party  throughout  most  Euro- 
pean nations  clamoring  for  liberty  as  separated  from  relig- 
ion, we  are  not  ignorant ;  but  they  clamor  for  what  has  and 
can  have  no  real  existence,  under  that  sacred  name.  That 
this  party  has  made  and  still  makes  war  on  the  church,  that 
it  has  believed  and  still  believes,  or  pretends  to  believe,  that 
the  church  is  the  enemy  of  liberty,  and  that  to  become  free 
it  is  necessary  to  overturn  the  altar  as  well  as  the  throne,  is 
lamentably  true ;  but  who  that  loves  religion,  and  is  imbued 
with  the  lessons  of  the  Gospel,  can  advocate  an  alliance  of 
the  church  with  these,  or  pretend  that  to  accept  and  support, 
not,  indeed,  their  means,  but  the  end  they  are  really  seeKing, 
would  be  to  accept  and  support  the  cause  of  liberty?  That 
which  the  enemies  of  the  church,  the  desecrators  of  all  holy 
things,  and  the  blasphemers  of  God  clamor  for,  is  not  liber- 
ty, and  can  by  no  ecclesiastical  alchemy  be  transmuted  into 
liberty.  There  is  with  these  not  merely  a  mistake  as  to  the 
means,  agencies,  or  influences  by  which  the  end  is  to  be 
gained,  but  a  mistake  as  to  the  end  itself.  With  what  in 
them  is  religion  to  form  an  alliance  ?  Or  what  energy  have 
tliey  from  wluch  she  could  profit  ? 

rerhaps,  however,  we  take  the  word  iiJ^r^  in  too  refined 
a  sense,  in  a  sense  too  metaphysical  or  too  spiritual ;  perhaps 
Padre  Ventura  uses  the  word  in  a  more  outward  sense,  and 
means  by  it  simply  popular  institutions.  There  is  through- 
out the  greater  part  of  Europe  a  deep  disaffection  on  tlie 
part  of  the  people  towards  their  civil  rulers,  a  demand  for 
change,  and  especially  for  the  introduction  and  establishment 
of  popular  forms  of  government,  as  the  only  eflicient  means 
of  protecting  themselves  acainst  the  oppressions  of  their  gov- 
ernors, and  of  securing  tneir  social  well-being.  Does  the 
eloquent  and  enthusiastic  Theatine  mean  by  the  policy  he 
contends  for,  that  the  church  should  refuse  to  sustain  the 
actual  governments  in  their  measures  of  repression,  often 
essential  to  their  very  existence,  side  with  the  populations, 
and  encourage  and  direct  the  movements  for  the  realization 
of  the  end  they  are  seeking  2 

This,  we  own,  has  a  specious  appearance  and  a  plausible 
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eound,  but,  republicans  as  we  are,  we  are  notprepared  to  ac* 
cept  it.  We  have  here  the  same  difficulty  we  began  bj 
fiuffgesting.  Where  the  end  proposed  is  distinctly  religious, 
2ind  is  sought  from  religious  motives,  the  church  may,  un- 
doubtedly, side  with  those  who  are  seeking  it,  bless  their  ef- 
forts, and  make  common  cause  with  them ;  for  their  cause 
is  hers,  and  she  does  but  use  them  for  the  accomplishment  of 
her  own  purposes.  But  where  the  end  is  not  itself  distinct- 
ly religious,  and  is  not  referred  to  a  distinctly  religious  end, 
— ^is  not  to  secure  the  freedom  and  independence  of  the 
church,  and  to  euable  her  to  pursue  freely,  without  let  or 
hindrance,  her  divine  mission  of  teaching,  saving,  succor- 
ing, and  solacing  mankind,  but  to  procure  a  merely  tempo- 
raior  earthly  good, — ^we  see  not  how  she  can  make  common 
cause  with  those  who  are  in  pursuit  of  it,  without  implying 
that  heaven  makes  a  compact  with  earth.  The  church  may, 
and  assuredly  does,  promote  men's  earthly  well-being,  but 
never  save  as  incidental  to  her  promotion  of  their  spiritual 
and  eternal  interests.  The  temporal  follows  the  eternal,  but 
does  not  precede  it,  and  is  not  sought  by  it.  ^^  Seek  first  the 
kingdom  of  God  and  his  justice,  and  all  these  things  shall  be 
added  unto  you,"  is  the  principle  on  which  the  church  pro- 
ceeds, and  the  invariable  law  which  she  prescribes  to  her 
children.  The  heavenly  is  gained  onlv  by  being  the  direct 
and  sole  object  of  pursuit ;  but  the  earthly  only  by  not  being 
60  sought,  and,  indeed,  only  by  not  bein^  sought  at  all.  '^  HS 
that  will  save  his  life  shall  lose  it,  and  he  tmt  will  lose  His 
life  for  my  sake  shall  find  it"  We  know  no  exceptions  to 
this  rule. 

Kow  these  European  populations  seeking  popular  forms 
of  government  are  not  seeking  these  as  a  religious  end,  nor, 
indeed,  for  a  religious  end ;  but  solely  with  a  view  to  their 
own  social  or  temporal  well-being.  They  have  not  in  view 
the  interests  of  religion  ;  they  are  not  disposed  to  struggle 
for  the  freedom  and  independence  of  the  church,  or  to  re- 
move a  single  obstacle  in  the  way  of  her  fulfilling  in  them, 
or  for  them,  her  divine  mission ;  they  have  in  view  only  their 
own  earthly  interests.  These  they  may, — ^in  so  far  as  they 
violate  no  law  of  God,  omit  no  moral  or  religious  duty, — 
no  doubt,  lawfully  seek ;  but  the  church  cannot,  while  they 
seek  them  only  in  reference  to  an  earthly  end,  make  common 
cause  with  them,  without  an  abandonment  of  her  own  prin- 
ciple of  action,  and  in  some  measure  compromising  her  di- 
x^ine  mission.     Moreover,  it  is  not  a  sound  view  to  identify 
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«ven  civil  liberty  with  popular  forms  of  government.  Free- 
dom is  possible  under  anj  and  every  form  of  government ; 
and  so  is  tyranny.  Bepablics  can  tyrannize  and  oppress  as 
well  as  monarchies,  and  we  see  among  ourselves,  that,  under 
the  most  democratic  institutions  on  earth,  three  millions  of 
the  population  out  of  twenty  can  be  held  in  abject  slavery. 
Wherever  the  government  is  wisely  and  justly  administered, 
whatever  its  form,  there  is  civil  freedom,  and  wherever  it  is 
not  so  administered,  there  is  not  civil  freedom;  and  the  chances 
of  a  wise  and  just  administration  are  not  in  proportion  to  the 
more  or  less  popular  form  of  the  government,  but  to  the 
more  or  less  influence  which  religion  has  over  the  nation. 
Wherever  the  church  is  free,  and  is  able  to  exert  hep  le^ti- 
mate  influence,  the  government  will  be  as  wisely  admmis- 
tered  as  with  human  frailty  can  be  expected ;  but  where  she 
is  not  free,  or  where  her  influence  is  not  exerted,  there  is  and 
can  be  no  guaranty  of  such  administration,  whatever  the  con- 
trivances of  statesmen,  or  in  whose  hands  soever  may  be 
placed  the  reins  of  government. 

As  long  as  the  European  populations  place  their  temporal 
well-being  before  their  spiritual  and  eternal,  not  even  the 
church  can  emancipate  them,  and  secure  them  the  blessings 
of  civil  liberty.  Political  changes  will  prove  unavailing,  and 
the  evil  which  is  now  concentrated  in  the  court  would  only 
be  diffused  through  the  mass,  and  for  one  tyrant  give  a  hun- 
dred. No  siding  with  the  people,  no  consecration  of  their 
banner  and  blessing  of  their  cause,  will  deliver  them  from 
oppression,  unless  they  in  themselves  seek  liberty,  not  for 
an  earthly,  but  for  a  heavenly  end, — ^unless  they  place  the 
church  first  in  their  affections  and  obedience,  and  seek  free- 
dom for  her  sake,  instead  of  their  own. 

Undoubtedly,  if  the  church  were  to  proclaim  common 
«au8e  with  the  movement  for  popular  institutions,  the  great 
body  of  those  who  are  seeking  them  would  applaud  her,  and 
rally  under  her  banner,  because  they  could  rally  under  hers 
without  deserting  their  own.  She  and  thev  would  certainly 
oome  together ;  not  by  their  going  to  her,  but  by  her  com- 
ing to  them.  Thejr  would,  no  doubt,  hail  her  as  a  welcome 
ally,  and  drink  many  a  toast  to  her  health,  so  long  as  she 
•claimed  to  be  only  an  ally ;  but  the  moment  she  should  seek 
to  restrain  their  lawlessness,  to  compel  them  to  observe  disci- 
pline, or  claim  the  right  to  command  their  forces,  they  would 
raise  the  cry,  Ji  has  P^lise,  vwe  la  JRepublique  I  and  she 
would  find  nerself  under  the  disadvantage  of  seeming  to  them 
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to  oppose  the  very  caase  she  had  sanctified  and  the  very  ban- 
ner she  had  blessed.  The  alliance  woald  secure  her  an  iniasion 
of  popular  energy,  while  she  obeyed  the  popular  passion,  and 
exerted  herself  only  to  carry  out  the  popular  will ;  but  no- 
longer.  For  a  moment,  she  would  seem  to  be  strengthened 
by  me  alliance ;  but  having  by  it  made  a  concession  to  the- 
people,  and  told  them  that  they  were  justifiable  in  their 
(iause.  she  would  in  reality  only  be  weakened  by  it. 

But  it  is  said,  the  populations  have  become  hostile  to  the- 
church  in  consequence  of  tlieir  belief  that  she  is  unfriendly 
to  civil  liberty,  and  unless  she  espouses  the  cause  they  have- 
so  much  at  heart,  they  will  neither  submit  nor  listen  to  her. 
There  may  be  some  truth  in  this,  but  we  cannot  accept  th& 
conclusion,  that  therefore  she  must  disabuse  them  by  espous- 
ing that  cause.  An  astute  politician  in  old  pagan  times 
might  have  reasoned  with  equal  justice. — The  oulk  of  the- 
pa^n  people  believe  the  church  is  opposed  to  what  they  hold 
to  be  religion,  and  will  not  submit  or  listen  to  her  teaching  ; 
it  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  she  disabuse  them  by  oflEerin 
incense  to  the  idols.  No  matter  whether  the  idol  be  Jupiter, 
Venus,  or  civil  liberty,  an  alliance  with  its  worship  is  alike- 
inadmissible.  It  is  not  for  those  without  to  propose  condi- 
tions to  the  church,  nor  is  it  for  her  to  make  concession?  to- 
them.  She  proposes  the  conditions ;  if  we  abuse  our  free- 
will and  reject  them,  and  destroy  our  own  souls,  the  respon- 
sibility rests  on  us,  not  on  her. 

It  is,  undoubtedly,  desirable  to  disabuse  the  populations- 
of  their  error ;  but  it  cannot  be  done  in  the  way  proposed. 
The  church  cannot,  in  order  to  disabuse  them,  consent  to* 
take  the  law  from  them.  The  policy  recommended  would 
procure,  not  their  submission  to  her,  but  hers  to  them.  They 
who  submit  to  the  church  for  the  Bske  of  any  temporal  good 
do  not  submit  to  her  at  alL  nor  do  they  become  in  reality 
any  more  or  better  Oatholics  than  they  were  before.  The- 
European  populations,  to  a  considerable  extent,  no  doubt^ 
place  the  melioration  of  society  and  the  establishment  of 
political  liberty  before  every  other  object.  But  this  is  a 
grave  error  on  their  part, — an  error  to  be  corrected,  not 
sanctioned.  For  the  church  to  make  common  cause  with 
them  were  only  to  confirm  them  in  it.  Nay,  this  very  error 
is  one  of  the  chief  obstacles  to  the  realization  of  the  social 
improvement  and  civil  liberty  they  demand.  Their  eager- 
ness overleaps  itself,  and  fails  of  its  aim.  The  church  can. 
do  nothing  for  them,  save  in  proportion  as  she  is  able  to- 
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diBabnse  them  of  this  error,  and  bring  them  to  place  God 
and  heaven  before  all  things  else.  As  long  as  they  entertain 
their  present  false  view,  the  chnrch  cannot  rely  on  them, — 
cannot  work  with  them,  without  falling  herself  into  error, — 
and  they  are  out  of  the  condition  of  either  effecting  or  re- 
ceiving their  emancipation.  The  church  can  really  aid  only 
those  who  love  and  obey  her, — submit  themselves  to  her  in- 
structions and  authority. 

Padre  Ventura  appears  to  hold  that  the  evil  in  the  present 
dispositions  of  the  European  populations  is,  not  in  their 
overweening  attachment  to  a  merely  temporal  good,  but  in 
their  mistake  as  to  the  methods  of  gaining  it.  He  approver 
the  end  aimed  at,  and  only  dreads  the  attempt  to  obtain  it 
without  religion,  and  by  violenca  The  error  of  Jacobinism 
was,  then,  it  would  seem,  not  inherent  in  itself,  but  in  its- 
attempt  to  gain  its  object  under  the  banner  of  philosophism, 
and  by  war  and  bloodshed.  But  we  are  inclined  to  believe 
that  (Jacobinism  could  not  maich  under  any  other  banner, 
or  reach  its  end  by  any  other  means.  It  would,  we  must 
believe,  be  the  same  thing,  though  divested  of  its  red  cap 
and  sea-green  coat,  and  decked  out  in  the  drab-colored  suit 
and  broad-brimmed  hat  of  the  Quaker.  It  is  not  alone  the* 
horrors  of  the  revolution  that  are  to  be  dreaded,  but  also  the- 
revolutionary  spirit ;  for  if  the  spirit  itself  be  fostered,  the 
horrors  sooner  or  later  will  inevitably  follow.  We  have- 
never  heard  of  dkvedceftd  subversion  of  an  old  government, 
and  institution  oi  a  new  one  in  its  place.  '^  Peaceful  imita- 
tion" may  snfSce  to  carry  a  specific  measure,  when  nothing- 
is  necessary  for  carrying  it  but  to  collect  and  concentrate  the- 
scattered  ravs  of  opinion  already  existing ;  but  it  will  prove 
impotent,  where  fundamental  or  organic  changes  are  demand- 
ed, unless  backed  bv  a  threat  of  force  in  the  last  resort ;  and 
even  then  rarely,  if  ever,  without  an  actual  collision  of  for- 
ces. A  whole  people,  wrought  up  by  agitators  to  the  high- 
est pitch  of  enthusiasm  for  political  changes,  will  soon  be^in, 
let  leaders  and  chiefs  say  what  they  will,  to  sharpen  their 
pikes,  if  obliged  to  wait  longer  than  their  impatience  judges 
to  be  necessary.  It  is  too  late  to  think  of  controlling  a 
people  when  once  so  wrought  up,  and  if  so  wrought  up  for 
an  object  which  is  merely  temporal,  in  vain  will  you  talk  to 
them  of  God  and  religion.  Kot  in  the  moment  of  passion 
or  debauch  does  the  voice  of  the  preacher  reach  the  heart,, 
and  startle  the  conscience  from  its  slumber.  None  but  a 
religious  people  can  be  controlled  by  religious  motives ;  and 
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no  truly  religiouB  people  can  be  wrought  up  to  a  pitcli  of 
^emthuBiasm  for  a  temporal  object  adequate  to  the  purpose  of 
tlu3  peaceful^  any  more  than  of  the  violent^  revolutionist. 
"Wlienever,  then,  you  agitate  for  civil  liberty  as  such,  pre- 
pare to  fail,  or  prepare  for  the  horrors  of  rebellion  and  blood- 
shed, the  reign  of  terror,  ay,  and  the  military  despotism 
which  is  to  supplant  it. 

Finally,  we  catmot  understand  how  the  church  can  raise 
*the  banner  of  democracy,  and  call  upon  the  faithful  to  rally 
under  it.  She  prescribes  no  particular  form  of  govern- 
ment ;  in  her  view,  all  forms  of  government,  when  and 
where  legitimately  established  or  legally  existing,  are 
.alike  sacred  and  obligatory.  She  commands  the  admin- 
istrators of  governments,  whether  they  be  kings,  nobles,  or 
the  people,  to  administer  the  government  wisely  and  justly, 
in  subjection  to  the  law  of  God,  for  the  public  good.  This 
is  as  far  as  she  ever  goes.  How,  then,  can  she  side  with  the 
people  in  their  movements  for  popular  forms  of  govern- 
ment ?  Is  she  to  change  her  policy,  pursued  without  devi- 
.ation  for  eighteen  hundred  years,'  and  at  this  late  day  pro- 

g)8e  a  particular  form  of  government  as  an  article  of  faith  ? 
r  because  kings  now  are  tyrants,  is  she  to  preach  up  de- 
mocracy, and  when  democracy  becomes  a  tyrant,  to  be 
obliged  to  preach  up  monarchy  ?  There  is  in  the  demand, 
it  strikes  us,  quite  too  much  of  short-sighted  human  policy, 
pursuing  a  course  to-day  which  it  must  retrace  to-morrow, 
^r  which  seeks  to  gain  a  temporary  object  at  the  expense  of 
an  eternal  principle. 

But  if  we  oppose  the  policy  which  seems  to  us  to  be  rec- 
'Ommended  in  the  oration  beiore  us,  it  is  not  because  we  op- 
pose liberty,  or  are  the  friends  and  apologists  of  the  crowned 
Avrants  or  imbeciles  of  Europe.  We  have  no  sympathy  with  ' 
J;he  policy  of  the  principal  European  courts.  That  policy  is 
apposed  to  the  freedom  and  independence  of  the  church, 
without  which  no  people  can  be  tree,  and  no  government 
wisely  and  justlv  aaministered.  We  abhor  and  oetest  it,  be- 
•cause  it  is  hostile  to  freedom  of  conscience,  and  would  en- 
.ohain  the  word  of  God, — because  it  would  subject  the  spir- 
itual to  the  temporal,  and  rob  Almighty  God  of  his  own. 
Let  there  be  a  crusade  preached  against  them  in  behalf  of 
4;he  freedom  and  independence  of  the  church — let  the  pop- 
ulations be  Bummonecf  to  break  the  cords  with  which  these 
infidel  governments  bind  the  Lord's  anointed,  and  we  will 
JbQ  first  among  the  foremost  to  bind  on  the  cross,  and  march 
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to  the  battlefield,  to  victory  or  immortalitj.    In  securing^ 
this,  the  highest  of  all  liberties,  and  the  source  and  guaranty 
of  all  liberty  worthy  of  the  name,  the  people  would  be* 
emancipated  from  their  tyrants,  to  the  full  extent  compati- 
ble with  human  infirmity.    Civil  freeflom  would  be  secured 
for  all.     "If  the  Son  make  you  free,  you  shall  be  free  in- 
deed.''   It  is,  therefore,  the  freedom  of  the  Son,  the  free- 
dom wherewith  he  makes  free,  that  we  should  first  of  all — 
nay,  alone — seek,  and  all  other  freedom  shall  be  added 
thereto.    Seek  God  alone,  and  you  find  what  yon  seek,  and, 
over  and  above  all,  the  good  you  did  not  seek.     Give  all  to- 
God,  and  he  gives  all  back  to  you  in  a  hundred  fold. 

We  wish  the  church  to  go  as  far  against  the  governments- 
of  Europe  as  Padre  Ventura  does ;  but  for  her  own  emanci- 

Eation,  which  includes  every  other  emancipation.  "We  would 
ave  her  go,  as  she  always  does,  to  the  extent  of  her  power,, 
for  her  own  libertjr ;  but  not  for  liberalism,  whether  con- 
spiring in  secret  with  free-masons  and  carbonari,  marching 
openly  with  Swiss  radicab  to  the  destruction  of  states  and 
the  desecration  of  temples,  or  assuming  the  Quaker  garb  of 
peaceful  agitation.  Tiien  the  end  proposed  wo«ld  oe  dis- 
tinctively religious,  and  the  church  might  well  consecrate* 
the  banner  and  bless  the  armies  of  the  warriors  enlisted ;  for 
they  would  be  her  own  soldiers,  her  own  sons,  not  foreign 
allies  or  mercenaries.  In  a  work  of  this  kind  every  Catho- 
lic could  sympathize,  and  would  give  at  least  his  prayers  for 
its  success. 

We  admire  our  great  and  good  father  Pius  IX.  for  the 
administrative  reforms  he  haB  introduced  into  the  immedi- 
ate patrimony  of  St.  Peter;  but  we  admire  him  still  more- 
for  the  free,  bold,  and  commanding  attitude  which  ho  as- 
sumes before  the  lay  lords  of  the  eaj*th, — recalling  the  saint- 
ed Hildebrand,  the  heroic  third  Alexander,  and  the  third 
Innocent,  who  made  crowned  heads  feel  and  acknowledge - 
that  the  church  is  paramount  to  the  state,  and  that,  when> 
she  speaks,  kings  as  well  as  the  meanest  of  their  servants- 
must  bare  the  head  and  listen.     Thanks,  devout  thanks,  be- 
to  Almighty  God,  who  has  sent  us  a  successor  of  St  Peter, 
.  that  brings  back  the  heroic  ages,  and,  iji  face  of  an  infidel, 
and  sco££ig,  and  timeHserving  generation,  renews  the  chival- 
ry of  the  cross,  and  speiJcs  in  the  tone  tliat  becomes  the  vice- 
Srent  of  God  on  eartn  I  Let  the  faithful  rally  at  hi^  bidding  ; 
;  them  glory  in  his  reassertion  of  the  independence  of  the 
spiritual  power,  that  as  pontiff,  as  well  as  prince,  he  spurns* 
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the  dictation  of  the  Anstrian,  the  wiles  of  the  Gaul,  and  the 
cajoleries  of  the  Briton ;  let  them  support  hira  by  their 
prayers,  and,  if  need  be,  by  their  deeds ;  and  be  assured  that 
the  tyranny  which  now  weighs  so  heavily  upon  the  Euro- 
pean populations  will  be  lightened,  the  chains  which  bind 
the  souls  of  the  toiling  and  starving  millions  will  be  broken, 
Christian  civilization,  so  fatally  interrupted  by  the  Protes- 
tant rebellion  in  behalf  of  heathenism,  will  resume  its  march, 
and  effect  for  man  as  full  a  measure  of  earthly  well-being  as 
it  can  be  for  his  interest  to  possess. 

In  conclusion,  we  say,  though  we  have  criticised  with 
«ome  severity.  Padre  Ventura's  oration,  we  have  done  so  only 
in  the  sense  in  which  we  think  his  language  likely  to  be  un- 
derstood here  among  our  own  countrymen.  We  are  far  from 
supposing  that  he  has  put  forth  any  thing  really  unsound, 
SB  he  himself  understands  it  He  looks,  as  we  question  not, 
solely  to  the  glory  of  religion,  to  the  freedom  and  prosper- 
ity of  the  church.  He  finds  the  governments  everywhere 
seeking  to  render  the  spiritual  power  the  slave  of  the  tem- 
poral, and  he  would  defeat  their  eflEorts ;  he  sees,  also,  the 
people  everywhere  bent  on  political  reforms,  and  reforms, 
he  would  tell  them,  they  may  have,  should  have,  only  they 
must  seek  them  in  a  peaceful  manner,  and  from  religion,  and 
under  her  direction ;  and  he  believes  that  the  church,  by 
aiding  the  people  in  effecting  those  reforms,  in  emancipat- 
ing them  from  the  tyranny  under  which  they  groan,  may 
emancipate  herself  from  the  secular  power,  and  secure  her 
freedom  and  independence.  Therefore  he  would  urge  upon 
all  Catholics  who  are  afiuid  of  revolutions  not  to  oppose  the 
popular  movements,  but  to  seek  to  bring  them  under  the  in- 
nuence  and  direction  of  religion.  This  we  suppose  is  his 
real  thought,  and  this  in  the  main  is  sound  and  just.  We 
wish,  however,  that  for  our  sakes  here,  where  our  greatest 
danger  is  from  radicalism,  from  an  exaggerated  democracy, 
he  had  been  a  little  more  careful  to  mane  the  place  of  relig- 
ion as  that  of  sovereign,  and  not  have  presented  her  in 
the  character  of  an  alTy.  The  error,  in  this  view  of  his 
meaning,  into  which  Padre  Ventura  falls,  if  he  errs  at  all, 
is  in  supposing  that  popular  governments  will  be  more  fa- 
vorable to  the  freedom  and  independence  of  the  church  than 
are  the  existing  governments  of  Europe.  For  ourselves,  we 
have  full  confidence  in  the  church ;  but  we  have  as  little  in 
the  intelligence  and  virtue  of  a  people  bent  only  upon  the 
acquisition  of  temporal  goods^  as  we  have  in  infidel  and  li« 
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ceiitious  kings,  and  half  mad  and  imbecile  emperors.  Tlic 
ffovernment  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  unless  they  are  pro- 
foundly religious,  will  be  hardly  less  hostile  to  the  real  free- 
dom and  independence  of  the  church,  than  in  the  hands  of 
royal  tj'rants  and  their  minions.  We  have  seen  enough  of 
popular  governments  to  be  aware  that  the  people,  as  well  as 
the  king,  need  a  master,  and  a  master,  too,  that  is  under  the 
special  protection  of  Almightjr  God,  and  able  at  all  times 
And  in  all  places  to  command  with  divine  authorily. 
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prh>m  BrownBon*8  Quarterly  B«yiew  for  January,  1849.] 

This  handsomely  printed  volume,  has  been  sent  us  "  from 
the  author,"  and  we  can  do  no  less  than  acknowledge  its 
reception.  It  is  filled  with  the  wild  speculations  and  de- 
inoralizing  theories  hardly  to  be  expected  from  "a  Woman." 
In  a  literary  point  of  view,  it  is  beneath  criticism,  but  it 
bears  the  marks  of  some  reading,  and  even  of  hard,  though 
ill-directed,  thinking.  Nature  nas  treated  the  author  liber- 
ally, and  she  will  nave  much  to  answer  for.  The  work 
<50Uld  have  proceeded  only  from  a  strong  mind  and  a  cor- 
rupt heart. 

The  work  itself  pertains  to  the  socialistic  school,  and,  sub- 
stantially, to  the  Fourieristic  section  of  that  sdiool.  Accord- 
ing to  it,  the  human  race  began  its  career  in  ignorance  and 
weakness,  and  established  a  false  system  of  civilization. 
Modem  society,  dating  from  the  fall  of  the  western  Roman 
Empire,  has  been  engaged  in  a  continual  struggle  to  throw 
off  that  system,  and  to  establish  a  true  system  m  its  place. 
It  has  been  engaged,  thus  far,  in  the  work  of  demolition, 
which  it  has  finally  terminated.  It  has  prepared  the  ground 
for  true  civilization,  and  the  human  race  now  stand  waiting, 
•or  did  stand  waiting  on  the  first  of  January,  1848,  the  sig- 
nal to  introduce  it,  and  to  put  an  end  for  ever  to  all  evils, 
moral,  social,  and  physicaL 

*  England  the  CimUur;  her  HUtory  developed  in  iU  Principles;  with 
Beferenee  to  Ihe  CivilizationcU  B&^^ory  of  Modem  Europe  {America  in- 
^UHve\  and  idih  a  View  to  the  Denouement  qf  the  DijfhuUiei  of  the 
Hour,    By  a  Woman.    London:  1848. 
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The  old  civilization,  now  eflfete,  committed  the  capital 
error  of  recognizing  religion, — in  the  langnage  of  the  autlior, 
auperstiUony — ^government,  property,  and  "  the  ascendency 
of^the  male  sex,"  or  family, — ^for  the  family  cannot  subsist 
without  that  ascendency ; — ^the  new  civilization  will  correct 
this  error,  and  for  religion  substitute  science ;  for  govern- 
ment, federation ;  for  law,  instinct ;  for  property,  communal 
wealth ;  for  family,  love ;  and  for  the  ascendency  of  the 
male  sex,  the  admmistration  of  women.  Consequently,  the 
new  civilization  is  to  be  a  petticoat  civilization,  m  which  we 
must  include  the  human  race  in  those  genera  which  are 
named  after  the  female,  as  cows,  geese,  ducks,  hens,  (&c. 

Into  the  details  of  this  new  civilization,  or  the  means  by 
which  it  is  to  be  introduced  and  preserved,  we  need  not 
enter.  Some  things  may  be  assumed  to  be  settled ;  if  not, 
the  human  race  can  settle  nothing,  and  it  is  idle  to  examine 
the  claims  of  a  new  theory.  If  any  thing  can  be  settled,  it 
is  that  the  man  is  the  heaa  of  the  woman, — ^that  she  is  for 
him,  not  he  for  her;  and  that  religion,  government,  family, 
property,  are  essential  elements  of  all  civilization.  Without 
them  man  must  sink  below  the  savage,  for  in  the  lowest 
savage  state  we  find,  at  least,  some  reminiscences  of  them. 
Any  system  which  proposes  their  abolition  or  essential 
moaiflcation  is  by  that  fact  alone  condemned,  and  proved  to 
deserve  no  examination.  We  do  the  socialists  too  much 
honor  when  we  consent  to  hear  and  refute  their  dreams. 
We  have  not  at  this  late  day  to  resettle  the  basis  of  society, 
to  seek  for  unknown  truth  m  religion  or  politics,  in  relation 
to  public  or  domestic,  private  or  social  life ;  we  have  no  new 
discoveries  to  make,  no  important  changes  to  introduce; 
and  all  that  we  need  attempt  is  to  ascertain  the  truth  which 
has  been  known  from  the  oeginning,  and  to  conform  our- 
selves to  it. 

^ITevertheless,  the  work  before  us  is  a  pregnant  sign  of 
the  times,  and  may  afford  food  for  much  useful  reflection  to 
those  prepared  to  digest  it.  People  who  attend  to  their 
own  business,  tread  the  routine  their  fathers  trod,  and  at- 
tempt to  discharge  in  peace  and  quiet  the  practical  duties  of 
their  state,  little  suspect  what  is  fermenting  in  the  heated 
brains  of  this  nineteenth  century.  They  know  next  to  noth- 
ing of  what  is  going  on  around  thetn.  They  look  upon  the 
doctrines  contained  in  works  like  the  one  before  us  as  the 
speculations  of  a  few  insane  dreamers,  and  are  sure  that  the 
good  sense  of  mankind  will  prevent  them  from  spreading. 
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and  confine  their  mischief  to  the  misguided  individaals  who 
put  them  forth.  They  regard  them  as  too  ridiculous,  as  toa 
absurd,  to  be  believed.  They  can  do  no  harm,  and  we  need 
not  trouble  our  heads  about  them.  This  is  certainly  a  plaus- 
ible view  of  the  subject,  but,  unhappily,  there  is  nothing  too- 
ridiculous  or  too  absurd  to  be  believed,  if  demanded  by  the 
dominant  spirit  or  sentiment  of  an  age  or  country ;  for  what 
is  seen  to  be  demanded  by  that  spirit  or  sentiment  never 
appears  ridiculous  or  absurd  to  those  who  are  under  its  in- 
fluence. 

Nothing,  to  a  rightly  instructed  mind,  is  more  ridiculous 
or  absurd  than  the  infidelity  which  so  extensively  prevailed 
in  the  last  century,  and  which  under  another  form  prevails 
equally  in  this,  i  et  when  the  philosophy  which  necessarilv 
implied  it  first  made  its  appearance,  few  comparatively  took 
the  alarm,  and  even  learned  and  sound  churcnmen  were  un- 
able to  persuade  themselves  that  there  was  any  serious 
danger  to  be  apprehended.  "When  the  philosophers  and 
literary  men  went  further,  and,  developing  that  philosophy, 
actually  made  free  with  the  Scriptures,  and  even  the  mys- 
teries of  faith,  the  majority  of  those  who  should  have  seen 
what  was  coming  paid  little  attention  to  them,  jested  at  the 
incipient  incredulity  with  great  good  humor,  felt  sure  that 
no  considerable  number  of  persons  would  proceed  so  far  as. 
to  deny  not  only  the  church,  but  the  very  existence  of  God,, 
and  flattered  themselves  that  the  infidelity  which  was  mani- 
fest would  prove  only  a  temporary  fashion,  a  momentary 
caprice,  wliich  would  soon  become  weary  of  itself,  and  evap- 
orate. Nevertheless,  all  the  while,  the  age  was  virtually^ 
infidel,  and  thousands  of  those  who  had  persisted  in  believ- 
ing there  was  no  danger  were  themselves  but  shortly  after 
dnven  into  exile,  or  brought  to  the  guillotine  by  its  repre- 
sentatives. The  same  thing  occurs  now  in  regard  to  social- 
ism. The  great  body  of  those  who  have  faith  and  sound 
Srinciples  look  upon  it  as  the  dream  of  a  few  isolated  in- 
ividnals,  as  undeserving  a  moment's  attention,  and  think  it 
a  waste  of  time  and  breath  even  to  caution  the  public  against- 
it.  Yet  in  one  form  or  other  it  has  already  taken  possession: 
of  the  age,  has  armed  itself  for  battle,  made  the  streets  of 
Paris,  Berlin,  Frankfort,  Vienna,  and  other  cities,  run  with 
blood,  and  convulsed  nearly  the  whole  civilized  world.  It 
is  organized  all  through  Europe  and  the  United  States; 
scarcely  a  book,  a  tract,  or  a  newspaper  is  issued  from  a  con- 
stantly teeming  press,  that  does  not  favor  it^  and  there  ia 
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ficarcely  any  thing  else  going  that  can  raise  a  shout  of  ap- 
plause from  the  people ;  and  yet  we  are  told,  even  by  grave 
men,  that  it  is  a  matter  which  need  excite  no  apprehension. 
Nor  is  this  the  worst  aspect  of  the  case.  Kot  a  few  of 
those  who  shrink  with  horror  from  socialism,  as  drawn  out 
and  set  forth  by  its  avowed  advocates,  do  themselves,  un- 
consciously, adopt  and  defend  the  very  principles  of  which 
it  is  only  the  logical  development ;  nay,  not  only  adopt  and 
defend  those  principles,  but  denounce,  as  behind  their  age, 
as  the  enemies  of  the  people,  those  wno  call  them  in  ques- 
tion. Have  we  not  ourselves  been  so  denounced  ?  If  you 
doubt  it,  read  the  criticisms  of  The  BoBton  Pilot  on  our 
review  of  Padre  Ventura's  Orationy  or  TTie  New  York 
Comanercial  Advertisers  notice  of  our  censure  of  the  Italian 
Liberals  for  their  persecution  of  the  Jesuits.  Of  course, 
these  papers  have  no  authority  of  their  own,  but  they  echo 
public  opinion,  and  tell,  as  well  as  straws,  which  way  the 
wind  blows.  If  the  public  condemned  in  no  measured  terms 
the  "  horrible  doctrines  "  we  a  few  years  since  put  forth  in 
an  Essay  on  the  Laboring  Glasses^  it  has  not  condemned, 
but  through  some  of  its  leading  organs  commended,  an  arti- 
cle on  The  Distribution  of  jProperty^  published  in  The 
North  American  Review  for  July,  1848,  tlie  most  conserva- 
tive periodical,  except  our  own,  in  the  country, — ^which  de- 
fends at  length,  ana  with  more  ability  than  we  ordinarily 
expect  in  that  Journal,  the  verv  principles  from  which  we 
logically  derived  them.  "We  hold  now  in  utter  detestation 
the  doctrines  of  the  Essay  referred  to  and  which  raised  a 
terrible  clamor  against  us  throughout  the  country ;  but  we 
proved,  in  our  defence,  and  no  one  has  yet,  to  our  knowl- 
edge, ventured  to  maintain  the  contrary,  that  those  doctrines 
were  only  legitimate  conclusions  from  the  Protestant  and 
democratic  premises  held  by  the  great  body  of  our  country- 
men, and  by  what  they  do  and  must  regard  as  the  more  en- 
lightened portion  of  mankind.  In  fact,  a  very  common  ob- 
jection to  us  was,  that  we  were  ahead  of  the  age,  that  is, 
drew  the  conclusions  before  the  people  were  ready  to  receive 
them.  "We  did  but  reason  logically  from  the  principles  we 
had  imbibed  from  public  opinion,  from  general  literature, 
and  the  practical  teachings  of  those  we  had  been  accustomed 
from  our  childhood  to  hear  mentioned  with  honor,  and  had 
been  required  to  revere, — ^principles,  which  we  had  never 
heard  questioned,  and  never  thought  of  questioning,  till  we 
undertook  to  explain  to  ourselves  me  universal  outcry  which 
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liad  been  raised  against  ns.  As  we  found  our  conntrjmen 
raying  two  and  two,  we  thought  we  might  innocently  add, 
two  and  two  makefov/r^  and  complete  ttie  proposition.  We 
were  wrong,  not  in  our  logic,  but  in  our  principles.  We 
liad  trusted  the  age ;  we  had  confided  in  its  maxims,  and 
received  them  as  axioms.  As  the  mists  cleared  away,  as  the 
gloss  of  novelty  wore  off,  and  the  excitement  of  selfnlef  ence 
subsided,  we  saw  the  horrible  nature  of  the  doctrines  we  had 
pat  forth,  and  recoiled,  not  onlv  from  them,  but  from  the 
principles  of  which  they  were  the  necessary  logical  develop- 
ment But  the  age  has  not  followed  our  example.  The 
great  body  of  the  people  continue  to  adhere  to  those  prin- 
xsiples,  and  will  not  sujfer  them  to  be  questioned. 

1^0  doubt,  the  majority  of  numbers  are  as  yet  unprepared 
io  adopt  socialism  as  developed  by  Owen,  Fourier,  Saint- 
Simon,  Oabet,  Proudhon,  or  by  "A  Woman"  in  the  work 
before  us ;  but  no  man  who  has  studied  the  age  can,  if  he 
have  any  tolerable  powers  of  generalization,  doubt  that 
socialistic  principles  are  those  now  all  but  universally  adopt- 
-ed.  They  are  at  the  bottom  of  nearly  all  hearts,  and  at 
work  in  nearly  all  minds ;  and  just  in  proportion  as  men 
ACQuire  courage  enough  to  say  not  only  two  and  two.  two 
jana  two,  but  that  two  and  two  makefaur^  the  age  rusnes  to 
their  practical  realization, — accepts  their  logical  develop- 
ments, however  horrible,  however  impious.  There  is  an 
invincible  logic  in  society  which  pushes  it  to  the  realization 
of  the  last  consequences  of  its  principles.  In  vain  do  mode- 
rate men  cry  out  against  carrying  matters  to  extremes ;  in 
vain  do  practical  men  appeal  to  common  sense ;  in  vain  do 
^rave  men  rush  before  the  movement  and  with  their  bodies 
attempt  to  interpose  a  barrier  to  its  onward  progress.  So- 
ciety no  more — nay,  less — ^than  individuals  recoils  from  the 
conclusions  which  follow  logically  from  premises  it  holds  to 
be  sound  and  well  established.  It  draws  practically  those 
conclusions,  with  a  terrible  earnestness,  and  a  despotism  that 
scorns  every  limitation.  On  it  moves,  heedless  of  what  or 
of  whom  it  may  crush  beneath  the  wheels  of  its  ponderous 
-car.  Woe  to  him  who  seeks  to  stay  its  movement !  Social 
evils  grow  as  it  advances,  and  these  it  lays  to  the  charge  of 
those  who  would  hold  it  back,  and  result,  it  maintains,  only 
from  the  fact  that  it  has  not  yet  reached  its  goaL  The  re- 
form is  not  carried  far  enough.  Put  on  more  steam,  carry 
It  further,  carry  it  further,  is  the  loud  cry  it  raises. 

ITe  see  this  m  the  Protectant  reformation.   The  reformers 
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did  not  fnlfll  their  promises,  did  not  secure  to  the  people- 
the  good  they  had  led  them  to  expect.     Everybody  saw 
this,  everyboaj  felt  it ;  for  everybody  found  himself  dis- 
tracted and  unsatisfied.    What  was  the  inference  drawn?' 
That  the  reformers  had  erred  in  principle,  and  that  the  re- 
formation could  not  secure  the  good  promised?    By  no- 
means.    The  people  had  accepted  its  principle*    The  reform, 
isAd  they,  is  good,  is  just  and  true ;  but  it  has  not  been- 
earned  far  enough ;  the  reformers  were  only  half  reformed ; 
they  stopped  sliort  of  the  mark.    The  reform  must  not  stop 
with  Luther  and  Calvin ;  we  must  carry  it  further.    This  is- 
what  the  children  of  the  reformation  said,  as  we  all  know ;: 
and  they  have  been  from  the  first  stniggling  to  carry  it 
farther  and  further,  and  have  at  leneth  earned  it  to  the 
borders,  if  not  into  the  regions,  of  nihility.     The  evils  re- 
main, nay,  every  day  increase,  and  each  day  a  new  party 
Wses  up  in  the  bosom  of  the  most  advanced  sect,  and  de- 
•mands  a  further  advance. 

In  the  political  world  we  see  the  same  thing.  Eevolutiott 
tias  followed  revolution,  and  no  political  reform  goes  far 
enough  to  satisfy  its  friends.  In  the  last  century,  revolu- 
tions were  political^  and  had  for  their  object  the  establish- 
ment of  political  equality,  or  democracy.  It  was  soon  seen 
that  oohtical  equality  answers  no  purpose  where  there  is 
soGiat  inequality.  A  writer,  who  could  speak  with  as  much 
authority  on  this  subject  as  any  of  our  contemporaries,  thus 
expressed  himself  in  1841 : — 

"But  democracy  as  a  form  of  goyemment,  poUtical  democracy,  as  we~ 
call  it,  could  not  be  the  term  of  popular  aspiration.  Regarded  in  itself, 
without  reference  to  any  thing  ulterior,  it  is  no  better  than  the  aristocratic 
form  of  government,  or  even  the  monarchical.  Universal  suffrage  and 
eligibility,  the  expression  of  perfect  equality  before  the  state,  and  which 
with  us  are  nearly  realized,  unless  viewed  as  means  to  an  end,  are  notr 
worth  contending  for.  What  avails  it,  that  all  men  are  equal  before  the 
state,  if  they  must  stop  there?  If  under  a  democracy,  aside  from  mere 
politics,  men  may  be  as  unequal  in  their  social  condition  as  under  other 
forms  of  government,  wherein  consist  the  boasted  advantages  of  your 
democracy?  Is  all  possible  good  summed  up  in  suffrage  and  eligibility? 
Is  the  millennium  realized,  when  every  man  may  vote  and  be  voted  for? 
Tet  this  is  all  that  political  democracy,  reduced  to  its  simplest  elements, 
proposes.  Political  democracy,  then,  can  never  satisfy  the  popular 
mind.  This  democracy  is  only  one  step — a  necessary  step — in  its  prog- 
ress. Having  realized  equality  before  the  state,  the  popular  mind  passes - 
naturally  to  equality  before  society.    It  seeks  and  accepts  poUUcal  democ- 
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«ac7  only  as  a  means  to  ioUai  democracy;  and  it  cannot  faU  to  attempt 
to  realize  equality  in  men's  social  condition,  when  it  has  once  realized 
-equality  in  their  political  condition." — Ths  BoOon  Quarterly  Review,  Jan- 
uary, 1841,  pp.  118,  114 

Political  democracy  leaves  the  principal  social  evils  un- 
redressed, and  the  caases  which  led  the  reform  thus  far  re- 
main in  all  their  force  to  carry  it  still  further.  Hence  we 
see  in  tlie  present  century  the  same  party  which  in  the  last 
demanded  political  democracy  attempting  throughout  nearly 
the  whole  civilized  world  a  series  oi  revolutions  in  favor  of 
.social  democracy.  The  leaders  in  the  late  Frencli  revolu- 
tion tell  you  that  it  was  a  social  revolution  they  sought,  and 
that  it  was  this  fact  which  distinguished  it  from  the  revolu- 
tion of  1789.  In  Italy  and  Germany  two  revolutions  are 
going  on  at  once,  a  political  revolution  and  a  social  revolu- 
tion. Young  Italy  is  socialistic;  so  is  Young  Germany; 
and  it  was  its  socialistic  character  that  gave  to  the  move- 
ment of  Ronge  and  his  associates  its  significance  and  its 
moderate  success.  The  race,  modem  philosophers  tell  us,  is 
progressive,  and  in  a  certain  sense  we  concede  it.  It  tends 
invariably  to  reach  the  end  implied  in  the  principles  it  adopts 
•or  the  impulse  it  has  receiveo,  and  that  tendency  is  never 
•self-arrested.  Its  progress  towards  that  end  is  irresistible ; 
and  when  it  happens  to  be  downward,  as  at  present,  it  is 
fearfully  rapid,  and  becomes  more  fearfully  rapid  in  propor- 
:tion  to  the  distance  it  descends. 

The  only  possible  remedy  is,  not  declamation  against  the 
horrible  results,  the  pernicious  conclusions,  at  which  the 
popular  mind  arrives, — ^the  resource  of  weak  men, — but  the 
correction  of  the  popular  premises  and  recalling  the  people 
to  sound  first  principles.  Once  concede  that  even  political 
equality  is  a  good,  an  object  worth  seeking,  you  must  con- 
cede that  social  equality  is  also  a  good ;  and  social  equality 
is  necessarily  the  annihilation  of  religion,  government,  prop- 
■«rty,  and  family.  The  same  principle  which  would  justify 
the  Moderate  Kepublicans  of  France  in  dethroning  the  king 
would  justify  M.  Proudhon  in  making  war  on  property,  de- 
•elaring  every  rich  man  a  robber,  and  seeking  to  exterminate 
the  botirgeoisiej  as  these  have  already  exterminated  the 
nobility.  There  is  no  stopping-place  between  legitimacy — 
whether  monarchical  or  repubhcan  legitimacy — and  the  most 
tiltra  socialism.  Once  in  the  career  of  political  reform, — 
we  BSLypoliticalj  not  administrcUivey  reform, — we  are  pledged 
lo  pursue  it  to  its  last  results.     We  are  miserable  cowards. 
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or  worse,  if  we  shrink  from  the  legitimate  deductions  froiir 
our  own  premises.  There  is  not  a  meaner  sin  tlian  the  sin 
of  inconsequence, — a  sin  against  our  own  rational  nature 
wliich  distinguishes  us  from  the  mere  animal  world.  If  we 
adopt  tlie  socialistic  premises,  we  must  go  on  with  the  so- 
ciah'sts  in  their  cai'eer  of  destruction ;  nay,  we  shall  be  com- 

felled  to  do  so,  or  strew  the  battle-field  with  our  dead  bodies, 
f  we  j'ecoil  from  the  socialistic  conclusions,  we  must  re- 
examine  our  own  premises,  and  reject  distinctly,  unreserved- 
ly, and  heroically  every  socialistic  principle  we  may  have- 
unwittingly  adopted,  every  socialistic  tendency  we  may  have- 
unintentionally  cherished. 

The  people,  it  is  well  known,  do  not  discriminate,  do  not 
perceive,  untU  it  is  too  late,  the  real  nature  and  tendency  of 
their  principles.  They  mix  up  truth  and  falsehood,  and  can 
hardly  ever  be  made  to  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other. 
They  adopt  principles  which  appear  to  them  sound  and 
wholesome,  and  which  under  a  certain  aspect  are  so,  and^ 
unconscious  of  aiming  at  what  is  destructive,  they  place  no 
confidence  in  any  who  tell  them  they  expose  themselves  to 
danger.  They  see  no  connection  between  their  principles 
and  the  conclusions  against  which  we  warn  them,  and  which 
they  at  present,  as  well  as  we,  perhaps  view  with  horror ; 
they  therefore  conclude  that  the  connection  we  assert  ia 
purely  imaginary,  that  we  ourselves  are  deceived,  or  have 
some  sinister  purpose  in  asserting  it ;  that  we  are  wedded 
to  the  past,  in  love  with  old  abuses,  because,  perhaps,  we 
profit,  or  hope  to  profit,  by  thejp ;  that  we  do  not  understand 
our  age,  are  narrow  and  contracted  in  our  views,  with  no* 
love  or  respect  for  the  poorest  and  most  numerous  class.  I» 
a  word,  they  set  us  down  as  rank  conservatives  or  aristo- 
crats. No  age  ever  comprehends  itself,  and  the  people,  fol-^ 
lowing  its  dominant  spirit,  can  never  give  an  account  of 
their  own  principles.  They  never  trace  them  out  to  their 
last  results,  and  are  unable  to  follow  the  chain  of  reasonings 
by  which  horrible  consequences  are  linked  to  premises  which 
appear  to  them  innocent.  They  never  see  wnither  they  are^ 
going.  Democratic  philosophers  themselves  tell  us  a& 
much,  and  defend  their  doctrine  on  the  ground  that  the 
people  are  directed  by  divine  instincts  and  obey  a  wisdom 
which  is  not  their  own.  To  this  effect  we  may  quote  the 
writer  already  cited,  and  who,  on  this  point,  was  among  the- 
more  moderate  of  his  class. 

"  Philosophy/'  he  says,  "is  not  needed  by  the  masses;  but  they  who 
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fleparate  themselves  from  the  masses,  and  who  believe  that  the  masses 
are  entirely  dependent  on  them  for  truth  and  virtue,  need  it,  in  order  to 
bring  them  back  and  bind  them  again  to  universal  Humanity.    And 
they  need  it  now,  and  in  this  country,  perhaps,  as  much  as  ever.    The 
world  is  filled  with  commotions.    The  masses  are  heaving  and  rolling, 
like  a  mighty  river,  swollen  with  recent  rains,  and  snows  dissolving  on 
the  mountains,  onward  to  a  distant  and  unknown  ocean.    There  are 
those  among  us»  who  stand  awe- struck,  who  stand  amazed.    What 
means  this  heaving  and  onward  rolling?    Whither  tend  these  mighty 
masses  of  human  beings?    Will  they  sweep  away  every  fixture,  every 
house  and  barn,  every  mark  of  civilization?    Where  will  they  end? 
In  what  will  they  end?    Shall  we  rush  before  them  and  attempt  io  stay 
their  progress?     Or  shall  we  fall  into  their  ranks  and  on  with  them 
to  their  goal?    'Fall  into  their  ranks;  be  not  afraid;  be  not  startled;  a 
divine  imtiTiet  gwde$  and  moves  onward  that  heaving  and  i*oUinff  mass;  and 
lawless  and  destructive  as  it  may  seem  to  you,  ye  onlookers,  it  is  normal 
and  holy,  pursuing  a  straight  and  harmless  direction  on  to  the  union  of 
Man  with  God.'    So  answers  philosophy,  and  this  is  its  glory.    The 
friends  of  humanity  need  philosophy,  as  the  means  of  legitimating  the 
cause  of  the  people,  of  proving  that  it  is  the  right,  and  the  duty,  of 
every  noan  to  bind  himself  to  that  cause,  and  to  maintain  it  in  good  re- 
X>ort  and  in  evil  report,  in  life  and  in  death.    They  need  it,  that  they 
may  prove  to  these  conservatives,  who  are  frightened  almost  out  of  their 
wits  at  the  movements  of  the  masses,  and  who  are  denouncing  them  in 
no  measured  terms,  that  these  movements  are  from  Gk)d,  and  that  they 
who  war  against  them  are  warring  against  truth,  duty,  God,  and  Hu- 
manity.   They  need  it,  that  they  may  no  longer  be  obliged  to  make 
apologies  for  their  devotion  to  the  masses,  their  democratic  sympathies 
and  tendencies.    They  who  are  persecuted  for  righteousness'  sake,  who 
are  loaded  with  reproach  for  their  fidelity  to  truth  and  duty,  who  are  all 
but  cast  out  of  the  pale  of  Humanity,  because  they  see,  love  and  pursue 
Humanity's  true  interests, — they  need  it,  that  they  may  comprehend  the 
cause  of  the  opposition  they  meet,  forgive  their  enemies,  silence  the 
gainsayer  and  give  to  him  that  asks  it  a  reason  for  the  hope  that  is  in 
them.    The  friends  of  progress,  here  and  everywhere,  need  it,  that, 
having  vindicated.  Intimated  progress,  as  philosophers,  they  may  go 
into  the  saloons,  the  universities,  the  halls  of  legislation,  the  pulpit,  and 
abroad  among  the  people,  and  preach  it,  with  the  dignity  and  the  author- 
ity of  the  prophet" — The  Boston  Quarterly  Seview,  January,  1888,  pp, 
1H105. 

It  is  necessary  to  take  this  ground,  or  give  np  democracy^ 
which  Mr.  Bancroft  defines  "Eternal  Justice mlinff  through 
the  people,"  as  wholly  indef ensiWe ;  for  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  popular  movements  are  blind,  and  that  in  them  the 
people  are  borne  onward  whither  they  see  not,   and   by 
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a  force  they  comprehend  not.  Hence  it  is  easy  to  nnder- 
dtand,  that,  retaining  in  their  memories  traces  of  former  in- 
structions, they  may  recoil  with  horror  from  the  last  conse- 
<£uence8  of  socialism,  and  yet  be  intent  only  on  developing 
socialistic  tendencies,  and  crashing  all  opposition  to  them. 
Socialism  is,  moreover,  presented  in  a  form  admirably 
adapted  to  deceive  the  people,  and  to  secure  their  support. 
It  comes  in  Christian  guise,  and  seeks  to  express  itself  in 
the  language  of  the  Gospel.  Men  whom  this  age  delights 
to  honor  have  called  our  blessed  Lord  "the  Fatner  of  De- 
mocracy," and  not  few  or  insignificant  are  those  who  tell  us 
that  he  was  "  the  first  socialist."  In  this  country,  the  late 
Dr.  Channing  took  the  lead  in  reducing  the  Gospel  to 
socialism ;  ana  in  France,  the  now  fallen  Abbe  de  La  Men- 
nais,  condemned  by  Gregory  XVI.,  of  immortal  memory, 
was  the  first,  we  believe,  who  labored  to  establish  the  iden- 
tity of  socialism  and  Christianity.  We  gave  in  another 
place,  in  1840,  a  brief  notice  of  his  views  on  this  point, 
which  it  may  not  be  uninstructive  to  reproduce : 

"  The  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  Abb6  de  La  Mennais's  doctrine 
of  liberty  is  its  connection  with  religion.     It  is  well  known,  that  for 
some  time  the  friends  of  freedom  in  Europe  have  been  opposed  to  the 
church,  and  in  general  to  all  religion.    The  privileged  orders  have  also 
taken  great  pains  to  make  it  widely  believed,  that  religion  requires  the 
support  of  existing  abuses,  and  that  no  one  can  contend  for  social  melio- 
rations without  falling  into  infidelity.    This  has  created  a  false  issue, 
one  which  M.  de  La  Mennais  rejects.     He  has  endeavored,  and  with 
signal  success,  to  show  that  there  is  no  discrepancy  between  religion 
and  liberty;  nay,  more,  that  Christianity  offers  a  solid  foundation  for 
the  broadest  freedom,  and  that,  in  order  to  be  true  to  its  spirit,  its  friends 
must  labor  with  all  their  might  to  restore  to  the  people  their  rights,  and 
to  correct  all  social  abuses.    He  proves  that  all  men  are  equal  before 
God,  and  therefore  equal  one  to  another.    All  men  have  one  Father,  and 
are  therefore  brethren,  and  ought  to  treat  one  another  as  brothers.    This 
is  the  Christian  law.    This  law  is  violated,  whenever  distinction  of 
races  is  recognized;  whenever  one  man  is  clothed  with  authority  over 
his  equals;  whenever  one  man.  or  a  number  of  men.  are  invested  with 
certain  privileges,  which  are  not  shared  equally  by  the  whole.    As  this 
is  the  case  everywhere,  everywhere  therefore  is  the  Christian  law  vio- 
lated.    Everywhere   therefore  is  there  suffering,   lamentation.      The 
people  everywhere  groan  and  travail  in  pain,  sighing  to  be  delivered 
from  their  bondage  into  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  sons  of  God.    To  this 
deliverance  the  people  have  a  right.    For  it  every  Christian  should  con- 
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tend;  and  they  wrong  their  brethren,  deny  Christianity,  and  blaspheme 
CK>d,  who  oppose  it. 

' '  This  is  a  new  doctrine  in  France.    It  is  something  new  since  tlie  days 
•of  the  phUoaophes^  to  undertake  to  show  that  Christianity  is  the  religion 
"Which  favors  not  kings  and  privileged  orders,  but  the  people,  the  poor 
^nd  needy,  the  wronged  and  downtrodden.    Hitherto  the  few  have 
made  the  many  submit  to  the  grievous  burdens  under  which  they 
^oaned,  by  representing  it  as  irreligious  to  attempt  to  remove  them. 
They  have  enlisted  the  clergy  on  their  side,  and  made  religion,  the  very 
•essence  of  which  is  justice  and  love,  contribute  to  the  support  of  oppres- 
sion.   They  have  deterred  the  pious  from  seeking  to  better  their  con- 
dition, by  denouncing  all  who  seek  the  melioration  of  society  as  infidels. 
But  the  abbS  has  put  a  stop  to  this  unhallowed  proceeding.    He  has 
nobly  vindicated  religion  and  the  people.    He  has  turned  the  tables 
upon  the  people's  masters,  and  denounced  their  masters,  not  the  people, 
418  infidels.    He  has  enlisted  religion  on  the  side  of  freedom;  recalled 
that  long-forgotten  Gk)6pel,  which  was  glad  tidings  to  the  poor,  and 
•dared  follow  the  example  of  Jesus,  whom  the  common  people  heard 
i^ladly,  and  whom  the  people's  masters  crucified  between  two  thieves. 
He  speaks  out  for  freedom,  the  broadest  freedom,  not  in  the  tones  of  the 
infidel  scoffer,  but  in  the  name  of  God,  Christ,  and  man.  and  with  the 
4iuthority  of  a  prophet.    His  '  Words  of  a  Believer '  has  had  n(f  parallel 
since  the  days  of  Jeremiah.    It  is  at  once  a  prophecy,  a  curse,  a  hymn, 
fraught  with  deep,  terrible,  and  Joyful  meaning.    It  is  the  doom  of  the 
tyrant,  and  the  Jubilee-shout  of  the  oppressed.    We  know  of  no  work 
in  which  the  true  spirit  of  Christianity  is  more  faithfully  represented. 
It  proclaims, '  Blessed  are  the  poor,  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven;' 
and  woe  unto  the  rich  oppressor,  the  royal  spoiler,  the  Scribes  and 
Pharisees,  hypocrites,  who  bind  heavy  burdens  and  lay  them  on  men's 
shoulders,  while  they  themselves  will  not  move  them  with  one  of  their 
fingers.' •—rA«  BoiUm  Quarierltf  Beoiew,  January,  1840,  pp.  117-419. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  place  by  the  side  of  this  bold  com- 
mendation of  the  Words  of  a  ^eliever^  the  judgment  pro- 
nounced upon  that  book  and  its  doctrines  by  the  sovereign 
pontifEy  in  his  encyclical  Letter,  dated  June,  1834,  which 
we  find  in  the  Pieces  JicstifioatweSy  published  by  M.  de  La 
Mennais  at  the  end  of  his  volume  entitled,  Affan/res  de 
Home,  Bruxelles,  1837 : 

"Homiimus  sane  TV.  FF.,  vel  ex  prime  oculorum  obtutu,  aucto- 
risque  ceecitatem*  miserati  intelleximus,  quonam  scientia  prorumpat, 
•quie  non  secundum  Deum  sit,  sed  secundum  mundi  elementa.  Enim- 
vero  contra  fldem  sua  ilia  declaratione  solemnitcr  datam,  captiosissimis 
ipse  ut  plurimum  verborum,  flctionumque  involucris  oppugnandam,  ever« 
iendamque  suscepit  catholicam  doctrinam,  quam  memoratis  nostris  lit- 
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teris,*  turn  do  dcbita  erga  potestates  subjectione,  turn  de  arcendaa  popu- 
lis  exitioBa  iruUffererUismi  coatagione,  deque  frenis  injicicndis  evagantf 
opinionum  sermonumque  licentisB,  turn  demum  de  damnanda  omnimodo 
conscientisB  libertate,  teterrimaque  societatum,  vel  ex  cujuscumque  falsflo* 
religioniis  cultoribus,  in  sacne  et  publicsB  rei  perniciem  conflatarum  con- 
spiratioiie,  pro  auctoritate  humilitati  nostre  tradita  definivimus. 

"  Refugit  sane  animus  ea  perlegere,  quibus  ibidem  auctor  vinculum* 
quodlibet  fidelitatis  subjectionisque  erga  principes  disnirapere  conatur, 
face  undequaque  pcrduellionis  immissa  qua  public!  ordinis  clades,  ma- 
gistratuum  contemptu»,  legum  infractio  grassetur,  omniaque,  6t  sacrae,  et 
civllis  potestatis  elementa  convellantur.  Hinc  novo  et  iniquo  commento* 
potestatem  principum,  veluti  divin»  legi  infestam,  imo  opus  peccaU  et 
SataruB  pofeskUem  in  calumnisB  portentum  traducit,  prssidibusque  sacro- 
rum  easdem,  ac  imperantibus  turpitudinis  notaa  inurit  ob  criminuiiv 
molitionumque  foodus,  quo  eos  somniat  inter  se  adversus  populorum  jurat 
conjunctoa.  Neque  tanto  hoc  ausu  contentus  omnigenam  insuper 
opinionum,  sermonum,  conscientifleque  libertatem  obtnidit  militibusque- 
ad  eam  a  tffrannide,  ut  ait,  liberandam  dimicaturie  fausta  omnia  ac- 
f  elicia  comprecatur,  coBtus  ao  consociationeB  f  uriall  sastu  ex  universe  qua^ 
patet  Orbe  advooat,  et  in  tarn  nefaria  consilia  urgens  atque  instans  com- 
pellit,  ut  eo  etlam  ex  capite  monita  prsBscriptaque  nostra  proculcata  ab* 
ipso  senMamus. 

"Piget  cuncta  hie  recensere,  qu8B  pessimo  hoc  impietatis  et  audacie 
foetu  ad  divina  humanaque  omnia  perturbanda  congeruntur.  Sed  illud. 
prsesertim  indignationem  excitat,  religionique  plane  intolerandum  est,, 
divinas  pnescriptiones  tantis  erroribus  adserendis  ab  auctore  afferri,  et 
incautis  venditari,  eumque  ad  pop'ulos  lege  obedientisB  solvendos,  per- 
inde  ac  si  a  Deo  missus  et  inspiratus  esset,  postquam  in  sacratissimo* 
Trinitatis  augusts  nomine  prafatus  est,  Sacras  Scripturas  ubique  obten- 
dere,  ipsarumque  verba,  qun  verba  Dei  sunt,  ad  prava  hujuscemodi 
deliramenta  inculcanda  callide  audacterque  detorquere,  quo  ddentius,. 
uti  inquiebat  S.  Bemardus,  pro  luce  Unebraa  offundat,  et  pro  meUe  te( 
poHue  in  meUe  wnenum  propinet,  novum  etidens  poptUu  BvangeUum, 
dUudque  ponena  fundamentum  prater  id  quod  potUum  est, 

"Yerum  tantam  banc  sanee  doctrin®  illatam  perniciem  silentio  dissim- 
ulare  ab  eo  vetamur,  qui  speculatores  nos  posuit  in  Israel,  ut  de  errore- 
illos  moneamus,  quos  Auctor  et  consummator  fidei  Jesus  nostres  cures- 
coucredidit. 

"Quare  auditls  nonnullis  ex  venerabilibus  fratribus  nostris  S.  R.  E. 
cardinalibus,  motu  proprio,  et  ex  certa  scientia,  deque  Apostolico  potes- 
tatis plenitudine  memoratum  librum,  cui  titulus:  Paroles  d^un  Oroyant, 
quo  per  impium  Yerbi  Dei  abusum  populi  corrumpuntur  ad  omnis- 
ordinis  publici  vinculadissolvenda,  ad  utramque  auctoritatem  labef actan- 
dam,  ad  seditiones  in  imperils,  tumultus,  rebellionesque  excitandas, 

*  Epistola  WneyeUca,  August.  15,  1882. 
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fovendas,  roborandas.  librum  ideo  propositiones  respective  falsM,  calum 
niosas,  temerarias,  inducentes  in  anarchiam,  contrarias  Yerbo  Dei,  im- 
pias»  scandalosas,  erroneaa  Jam  ab  Ecclesia  prsBsertim  in  Valdensibus^ 
Wiclefltis.  Hussitis,  aliisque  id  generis  hffireticis  damnatas  continentem, 
reprobamus,  damnamus,  ac  pro  reprobate  et  damnato  in  peri>etuum. 
haberi  yolumus,  atqne  decemimus. 

"Yestrom  nunc  erit,  venerabiles  Fratres,  nostris  hisce  mandatis,  qvm 
rei  et  sacra  et  civilis  salus  et  incolumitas,  necessario  efBagitat,  omnt 
contentioni  obsecundare,  ne  scriptum  istiua  modi  e  latebris  ad  exitiuia 
emissam  eo  fiat  pemiciosius,  quo  magis  vesan®  novitatis  libidini  veli- 
ficatur,  et  late  ut  cancer  serpit  in  populls.  Muneris  vestri  sit,  urgere^ 
sanam  de  tanto  hoc  negotio  doctrinam,  vafritiamque  noyatorum  patefa- 
cere,  acriusque  pro  Christian!  Gregis  custodia  yigilare,  ut  studium  re- 
ligionis,  pietas  actionum,  pax  publica  floreant  et  augeantur  fdiciter.  Id 
sane  a  yestra  flde,  et  ab  impensa  vestra  pro  communi  bono  instantia 
fldenter  sperimus,  ut^  eo  Juvante  qui  pater  est  luminum,  gratulemur  (dici- 
miis  cum  8.  Oypriano)  fiii896  inUUedum  errcrem,  et  rettufmi^  ei  ideaproB- 
tnUum,  quia  agnUum,  aique  deiectum." 

We  hope  the  jncL^ment  of  the  Holy  Father  will  weigh  as- 
much  witli  our  readers  as  that  of  the  editor  of  The  Boston 
Quarterly  Review.  We  had  for  a  time  the  nnenviable  honor 
of  being  ranked  ourselves  among  those  who  attempted  here 
and  elsewhere  to  translate  Christianity  into  socialism.  There- 
are,  perhaps,  yet  living,  persons  who  remember  the  zeal  and 
Serseverance  with  which  we  preached,  in  the  name  of  the 
l^ospely  the  most  damnable  radicalism. 

Tne  general  doctrine  we  asserted  was  not  peculiar  to  ns.  We- 
were  never  remarkable  for  our  originalitv.  We  were  remark- 
able, if  for  any  thing,  only  for  the  care  with  which  we  studied 
the  movement  party  of  onr  times,  seized  its  great  principles,, 
and  abandoned  ourselves  to  their  direction.  We  accepted 
that  party,  and  followed  it,  with  a  courage  and  perseverance- 
worthy  of  a  better  cause.  The  views  we  put  forth  were- 
those  of  our  party.  They  were  not  peculiar  to  us  then,  and 
they  are  far  less  so  now.  During  the  last  ten  or  twelve- 
years  they  have  made  fearful  progress,  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  Affecting  to  be  Ohristian,  tlieir  advocates  invoke- 
the  name  of  Jesus  axid  appeal  to  tiie  holy  Scriptures,  the 
texts  of  which,  with  a  perverse  ingenuity,  tney  accommodate 
to  their  socialistic  purpose.  May  Almighty  God  forgive  us- 
the  share  we  had  in  propagating  what  we  called  the  democ- 
racy of  Ohrietianity I  We  have  nothing  to  pdliate  our 
offence  or  to  hide  our  shame ;  for,  if  we  knew  no  better  at 
the  time^  we  might  have  known  better,  and  our  ignorance 
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was  culpable.  All  we  can  say  is,  we  followed  the  dominant 
sentiment  of  the  age,  which  is  a  poor  excnse  for  one  who 
professed  to  be  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel.  ^ 

Veiling  itself  under  Christian  forms,  attempting  to  distin- 
guish between  Christianity  and  the  church,  claimmg  for  it- 
:Self  the  authority  and  immense  popularity  of  the  Gospel, 
denouncing  Christianity  in  the  name  of  Christianity,  discard- 
ing the  Bible  in  the  name  of  the  Bible,  and  defying  God  in 
the  name  of  God,  socialism  conceals  from  the  undiscriminat- 
ing  multitude  its  true  character,  and,  appealing  to  the  dom- 
inant sentiment  of  the  age  and  to  some  of  our  strongest 
natural  inclinations  and  passions,  it  asserts  itself  with  terrific 
power,  and  rolls  on  in  its  career  of  devastation  and  death  with 
a  force  that  human  beings,  in  themselves,  are  impotent  to 
resist.  Men  are  assimilated  to  it  by  all  the  power  of  their 
own  nature,  and  by  all  their  reverence  for  religion.  Their 
Tcrv  faith  and  charity  are  perverted,  and  their  noblest  sym- 
pathies and  their  sublimest  hopes  are  made  subservient  to 
iiheir  basest  passTons  and  their  most  grovelling  propensities. 
Here  is  the  secret  of  the  strength  of  socialism,  and  here,  is 
the  principal  source  of  its  danger. 

The  open  denial  of  Christianity  is  not  now  to  be  dreaded  ; 
the  incredulity  of  the  last  century  is  now  in  bad  taste,  and 
can  work  only  under  disguise.  All  the  particular  heresies 
which  human  pride  or  liuman  perversity  could  invent  are 
now  effete  or  unfashionable.  Every  article  in  the  creed  has 
been  successively  denied,  and  the  work  of  denial  can  go  no 
further.  The  attempt  to  found  a  new  sect  on  the  denial  of 
any  particular  article  of  faith  would  now  only  cover  its  au- 
thors with  ridicule.  The  a^  laughs  at  Protestantism,  and 
scorns  sectarism.  The  spint  that  works  in  the  children  of 
disobedience  must,  therefore,  affect  to  be  Christian,  more 
Christian  than  Christianity  itself,  and  not  only  Christian,  but 
Catholic,  It  can  manifest  itself  now,  and  gain  friends,  only 
by  acknowledging  the  church  and  all  Catholic  symbols,  and 
.substituting  for  the  divine  and  heavenly  sense  in  which  they 
have  hitherto  been  understood  a  human  and  earthly  sense. 
Hence  the  religious  character  which  socialism  attempts  to 
wear.  It  rejects  in  name  no  Catholic  symbol ;  it  only  rejects 
the  Catholic  sense.  If  it  finds  fault  with  the  actual  church, 
it  is  because  she  is  not  truly  Catholic,  does  not  understand 
herself,  does  not  comprehend  the  profound  sense  of  her  own 
doctrines,  fails  to  seize  and  expound  the  true  Christian  idea 
as  it  lay  in  the  mind  of  Jesus,  and  as  this  enlightened  age  is 
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prepared  to  receive  it.  The  Christian  symbol  needs  a  new 
and  a  more  Catholic  interpretation,  adapted  to  our  sta^e  in  uni- 
versal progress.  Where  the  old  interpretation  nses  the  words 
God,  church,  and  heaven,  von  must  understand  humanity,, 
society, and  earth;  you  will  then  have  the  true  Christian 
idea,  and  bring  the  Gospel  down  to  the  order  of  nature  and 
within  the  scope  of  human  reason.  But  while  you  put  the 
human  and  earthly  sense  upon  the  old  Cathohc  words,  be 
careful  and  retain  the  words  themselves.  By  taking  care  to- 
do  this,  you  can  secure  the  support  of  the  adherents  of  Chris- 
tianity, who,  if  they  meet  their  old  familiar  terms,  will  not 
miss  their  old,  familiar  ideas ;  and  thus  yon  will  be  able  to 
reconcile  the  old  Catholic  world  and  the  new,  and  to  go  on 
with  humanity  in  her  triumphant  progress  through  the  ages. 
Since  it  professes  to  be  Christian,  and  really  denies  tiie 
faith,  socialism  is  a  heresy  ;  and  since  by  its  interpretation  it 
eviscerates  the  Catholic  system  of  its  entire  meaning,  it  is- 
the  resume  of  all  the  particular  heresies  which  ever  have  been 
or  can  be.  The  ingenuity  of  men,  aided  by  the  great  enemy 
of  souls,  can  invent  no  further  heresy.  All  possible  heresies 
are  here  summed  up  and  actualized  in  one  universal  heresy,, 
on  which  the  age  is  proceeding  with  all  possible  haste  to 
erect  a  counterfeit  Catholicity  for  the  reception  and  worship 
of  Antichrist  as  soon  as  he  shall  appear  in  person. 

"Descend/'  says  La  Menaais,  "to  the  bottom  of  things,  and  disengage 
from  the  wavering  thoughts,  vain  and  fleeting  opinions,  accidentally 
mingled  with  it,  the  powerful  principle  which,  without  interruption,  fer- 
ments in  the  bosom  of  society,  and  what  find  you  but  Christianity  itself?' 
What  is  it  the  people  wish,  what  is  it  they  claim,  with  a  perseverance- 
that  never  tires,  and  an  ardor  that  nothing  can  damp?  Is  it  not  the  abo- 
lition of  the  reign  of  force,  in  order  to  substitute  that  of  intelligence  and 
right?  Is  it  not  the  effective  recognition  and  social  realization  of  equality, 
inseparable  from  liberty,  the  necessary  condition  and  essential  form  of 
which,  in  the  organization  of  the  state,  is  election,  the  first  basis  of  the 
Christian  community? 

**  What,  again,  do  the  people  wish?  What  do  they  demand?  The- 
amelioration  of  the  lot  of  the  masses,  everywhere  so  full  of  suffering; 
laws  for  the  protection  of  labor,  whence  may  result  a  more  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  the  general  wealth;  that  the  few  shall  no  longer  exercise  an 
exclusive  influence  for  their  own  profit  in  the  administration  of  the  in- 
terests of  all;  that  a  legislation  which  has  no  bounds,  the  everlasting 
refuge  of  privilege,  which  it  in  vain  attempts  to  disguise  under  lying 
names,  shidl  no  longer,  on  every  side,  drive  the  poor  back  into  their  mis- 
ery; that  the  goods,  destined  by  the  Heavenly  Father  for  all  his  children, 
shall  become  accessible  to  all;  that  human  fraternity  shall  cease  to  be  a* 
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mockeiy,  and  a  word  without  meanins^.  In  short,  suacitated  by  God  to 
pronounce  the  final  Judgment  upon  the  old  social  order,  they  have  soxn- 
moned  it  to  appear,  and  recalling  the  ages  which  have  crumbled  away, 
they  have  said  to  it,  'I  was  hungry,  and  ye  gave  me  not  to  eat;  I  was 
thirsty,  and  ye  gave  me  not  to  drink;  I  was  a  stranger,  and  ye  took  me 
not  in;  naked,  and  ye  clothed  me  not;  sick  and  in  prison,  and  ye  did  not 
visit  me.'  I  interrogate  you  on  the  law.  Respond.  And  the  old  social 
order  is  silent,  for  it  has  nothing  to  answer;  and  it  raises  its  hand  against 
the  people  whom  God  has  appointed  to  Judge  it.  But  what  can  it  do 
Against  the  people,  and  against  God?  Its  doom  is  registered  on  high, 
;and  it  will  not  be  able  to  efface  it  with  the  blood  which,  for  a  brief  period, 
it  is  permitted  to  shed. 

**  We  cannot,  then,  but  recognize  in  what  is  passing  under  our  eyes 
the  action  of  the  OhruUan  principle,  which,  having  for  long  ages  pre- 
•sided  almost  exclusively  over  individual  life,  seeks  now  to  produce  itself 
under  a  more  general  and  perfect  form,  to  incarnate  itself,  so  to  speak,  in 
social  institutions,— the  second  phase  of  its  development,  of  which  only 
the  first  labor  as  yet  appears.  Something  insUnetive  and  vrremUHe  ptuhes 
ihe  people  in  this  direction.  The  few  have  taken  possession  of  the  earth; 
they  have  taken  possession  of  it  by  wresting  from  all  others  even  the 
smallest  part  of  the  common  heritage;  and  the  people  will  that  men  live 
as  brothers  according  to  the  divine  commandment.  They  battle  for 
justice  and  charity;  they  battle  for  the  doctrine  which  Jesus  Christ  came 
to  preach  to  the  world,  and  which  will  save  it  in  spite  of  the  powers  of 
the  world."— 42r(3»r69  de  Borne,  pp.  819-821. 

This  is  as  artful  as  it  is  bold.  It  wears  a  pious  aspect,  it  has 
•divine  words  on  its  lips,  and  almost  nnction  in  its  speech. 
It  is  not  easy  for  the  unlearned  to  detect  its  fallacy,  and  the 
irreat  body  of  the  people  are  prepared  to  receive  it  as  Chris- 
tian truth.  We  cannot  deny  it  without  seeming  to  them  to 
be  warring  against  the  true  interests  of  society,  and  also 
against  the  Gospel  of  our  Lord.  Never  was  heresy  more 
subtle,  more  adroit,  better  fitted  for  snccess.  How  skilfully 
it  flatters  the  people  1  It  is  said,  the  saints  shall  judge  the 
world.  By  the  cliange  of  a  word,  the  people  are  transformed 
into  saints,  and  invested  with  the  saintly  character  and  office. 
How  adroitly,  too,  it  appeals  to  the  people's  envy  and  hatred 
of  their  superiors,  and  to  their  love  of  the  world,  without 
shocking  their  orthodoxy  or  wounding  their  piety  I  Surely 
Satan  has  here,  in  socialism,  done  his  best,  almost  outdone 
himself,  and  would,  if  it  were  possible,  deceive  the  very  elect, 
so  that  no  flesh  should  be  saved. 

What  we  have  said  will  suffice  to  show  the  subtle  and 
dangerous  character  of  socialism,  and  how,  although  the 
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majoritj  may  recoil  from  it  at  present,  if  logically  drawn  ont 
hj  its  l)older  and  more  consistent  advocates,  the  age  may 
nevertheless  be  really  and  thoroughly  socialistic.  We  know 
that  the  age  seeks  with  all  its  energy,  as  the  greatest  want 
of  mankind,  political  and  social  reforms.  Oi  this  there  is 
iind  can  be  no  doubt.  Analyze  these  reforms  and  the  prin- 
<uples  and  motives  which  lead  to  them,  which  induce  the 
people  in  our  days  to  struggle  for  them,  and  you  will  find 
At  tne  bottom  of  them  all  the  assumption,  that  our  good  lies 
in  the  natural  orderj  and  is  not  (x&cdnable  hy  indimdual 
-effort.  All  we  see,  all  we  hear,  all  we  read,  from  whatever 
quarter  it  comes,  serves  to  prove  that  this  is  the  deep  and 
settled  conviction  of  the  age.  If  it  were  not,  these  revolu- 
tions in  France,  Italy,  Germanv,  and  elsewhere,  would  have 
no  meaning,  no  principle,  no  aim,  and  wouldbe  asinsignifi- 
<iaDt  as  drunken  rows  m  the  streets  of  our  cities. 

But  the  essence  of  socialism  is  in  this  very  assumption, 
that  our  ^ood  lies  in  the  natural  order,  and  is  unattainable 
by  individual  effort.  Socialism  bids  us  follow  nature,  instead 
of  saying  with  the  Gospel,  Eesist  nature.  Placing  our  good 
in  the  natural  order,  it  necessarily  restricts  it  to  temporal 
^oods,  the  only  good  the  order  of  nature  can  give.  For  it, 
then,  evil  is  to  want  temporal  goods,  and  good  is  to  possess 
them.  But,  in  this  sense,  evil  is  not  remediable  or  good  at- 
tainable by  individual  effort.  We  depend  on  nature,  which 
may  resist  us,  and  on  the  conduct  of  others,  which  escapes 
our  control.  Hence  the  necessity  of  social  organization,  in 
order  to  harmonize  the  interests  of  all  with  the  interest  of 
«ach,  and  to  enable  each  by  the  union  of  all  to  compel  na- 
ture to  yield  him  up  the  good  she  has  instoro  for  him.  But 
idl  men  are  equal  beiore  God,  and,  since  he  is  just,  he  is  ec^ual 
in  rogard  to  all.  Then  all  ha^e  equal  rights, — an  equal  n^ht 
to  exemption  from  evil,  and  an  equal  right  to  the  possession 
of  good.  Hence  the  social  organization  must  be  such  as  to 
avert  equal  evil  from  all,  and  to  secure  to  each  an  eaual  share 
of  temporal  ^ods.  Here  is  sociaJism  in  a  nut-shell,  follow- 
ing as  a  stricUy  logical  consequence  from  the  principles  or 
assumptions  which  the  age  adopts,  and  on  which  it  every- 
where acts.  The  systems  drawn  out  by  Owen,  Fourier, 
Saint-Simon,  Cabet,  I^roudhon,  or  others  are  mere  attempts 
to  realize  socialism,  and  may  or  may  not  be  ridiculous  and 
itbsurd ;  but  that  is  nothing  to  the  purpose,  if  you  concede 
their  principle.  These  men  have  done  the  best  they  could, 
and  you  have  no  right  to  censure  them,  as  long  as  you  agree 
with  them  in  principle,  unless  you  propose  something  better. 
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ITow  we  agree  with  La  Mennais,  that  Christianity  has  a 
political  and  social  character,  and  with  the  editor  of  The 
Boston  Quarterly  Review^  that  Ohristianity  seeks  the  good 
of  man  in  this  life  as  well  as  in  the  life  to  come.  We  say 
with  all  our  heart,  "  On  the  earth  was  he  [our  Lord]  to  found 
a  Jiew  order  of  things,  to  bring  round  the  blissful  ages,  and 
to  give  to  renovated  man  a  foretaste  of  heaven.  It  was  here 
the  millions  were  to  be  blessed  with  a  heaven,  as  well  as 
liereafter.'*  No  doubt  of  it.  But  m  the  new  order  and 
hy  it, — ^not  out  of  it  and  independently  of  it.  Out  of  the 
new  order  and  independently  of  it,  the  millions  are,  to  say  the 
least,  no  better  off  than  if  it  did  not  exist,  and  have  no  right 
to  any  portion  of  its  blessings.  The  socialists,  when  thejr 
attempt  to  press  Christianity  into  their  service,  are  bad  logi- 
cians. They  are  right  when  they  tell  us  that  our  Lord  came 
to  found  a  new  order  of  things,  for  he  certainly  did  come 
for  that  purpose ;  they  are  right  when  they  tell  us  that  it  is 
Christian  to  seek  a  heaven  on  earth  for  the  millions,  for  there 
is  a  Christian  heaven  here  for  all  men,  if  they  clioose  to  ac- 
cept it ;  but  when  they  say  this,  they'  are  bound  to  add  tliat 
this  heaven  is  in  the  new  order  established,  and  is  to  be  sought 
in  it,  and  by  obedience  to  its  principles.  It  is  Christian  to 
seek  that  order  of  happiness  which  Christianity  proposes,  by 
the  means  which  it  prescribes ;  but  to  seek  another  order  of 
liap])ines8,  and  by  other  means,  is  not  therefore  necessarily 
Christian,  and  may  even  be  antichristian.  Here  is  the  point 
they  overlook,  ana  which  vitiates  all  their  reasoning. 

Let  no  one  say  that  we  allege  that  man  must  forego  any 

food  while  in  this  world  in  order  to  gain  heaven  hereafter, 
t  would  be  no  great  hardship,  even  if  it  were  so  ;  but  our 
God  deals  much  more  liberally  witii  us,  and  requires  us  to 
give  up,  in  order  to  secure  heaven  hereafter,  only  what 
makes  our  misery  here.  The  socialist  is  right  in  saying  that 
there  is  good  for  us  even  in  this  world ;  his  error  lies  in  plac- 
ing that  good  in  the  natural  order,  and  in  making  it  unattain- 
able by  individual  effort.  Our  good  lies  not  in  the  natural 
order,  but  in  the  supernatural  order, — in  that  new  order 
which  our  Lord  came  to  establish.  In  that  order  there  is  all 
the  good  we  can  conceive,  and  attainable  by  simple  volun- 
tary efforts.  Out  of  that  order  there  is  no  good  attainable 
either  by  the  efforts  of  individuals  or  by  association,  because 
out  of  it  there  is  no  good  at  all.  Temporal  goods,  giving  to 
the  term  the  fullest  possible  sense,  are  not  good,  and,  sought 
for  tbf/mselves,  are  productive  only  of  evil.    Here  is  the 
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iirst  error  of  the  socialists.  No  evil  is  removable,  no  good 
is  attainable,  as  long  as  any  earthly  or  merely  natural  end  is 
held  to  be,  for  its  own  sake,  a  legitimate  object  of  pursuit. 
There  is  and  can  be  good  for  no  one,  here  or  hereafter, 
save  in  seeking,  exchisivel/y^  the  end  for  which  Almighty 
God  has  intended  us,  and  by  the  means  and  in  the  way  he 
himself  has  appointed.  Now  this  end  is  neither  in  this 
world  nor  of  this  world,  neither  in  nature  nor  of  nature,  and 
therefore  can  be  gained,  can  be  promoted,  by  no  natural  ef- 
fort, by  no  natural  means, — ^neither  by  political  changes 
nor  by  social  changes,  neither  by  political  democracy  nor 
by  social  democracy.  These  things  have  and  can  have  no 
necessary  connection  with  it.  It  is  a  mistake,  then,  to  regard 
them,  in  themselves,  as  ever  in  anv  degree  desirable. 

The  socialists  are  right  when  they  say  that  the  Christian 
law  is  the  law  of  liberty,  but  not  therefore  necessarily  right 
when  they  term  the  movements  of  the  people  for  what  they 
call  liberty  Christian  movements,  originating  in  Christian 
principle.  Undoubtedly,  the  Christian  law  is  the  law  of  lib- 
erty. Our  Saviour  came  to  free  us  from  bondage,  and 
whom  he  makes  free  is  free  indeed.  In  the  order  he  estab- 
lishes, our  highest  good,  our  only  good,  whether  for  time  or 
eternity,  is  entirely  independent  of  the  world.  Nothing  in 
the  nniverse  can  hinder  us,  a^nst  our  will,  from  attaining 
to  it.  We  have  only  to  will  it  and  it  is  ours,  and  we  are  al- 
ways and  everywhere  free  to  will.  No  one  depends  on  na- 
ture or  other  men  for  the  power  to  fulfil  his  destiny, — ^to 
gain  the  end  for  which  he  was  intended.  Here  is  the  Chris- 
tian doctrine  of  liberty,  the  glorious  liberty  which  our  relig- 
ion reveals,  and  which  we  know  by  divine  faith  is  no  decep- 
tion. Sut  the  liberty  the  socialists  commend,  and  which 
the  people  are  seeking,  is  not  Christian  libertv,  for  it  is  not 
liberty  at  all.  Socialism,  by  its  very  principle,  enslaves  us 
to  nature  and  society,  and  subjects  us  to  all  the  fluctuations 
of  time  and  sense.  According  to  it,  man  can  attain  to  true 
good,  can  gain  the  end  for  which  he  was  made,  only  in  a  cer- 
tain political  and  social  order,  which  it  depends  on  the  mill- 
ions, whom  the  individual  cannot  control,  to  construct,  and 
which,  when  constructed,  may  prove  to  be  inconvenient  and 
inadequate,  and  require  to  be  pulled  down  and  built  up  again. 
The  individual,  it  teaches  us,  can  make  no  advance  towards 
his  destiny  but  in  proportion  as  he  secures  the  cooperation 
of  his  race.  All  men  must  be  brought  down  or  brought  up 
to  the  same  level  before  he  can  go  to  the  end  for  which  his 
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God  made  him  ;  each  man's  trne  good  is  tmattainable,  till  all 
men  are  prepared  to  take  ^^  a  pnll,  a  strong  pnll,  a  long  pull, 
and  a  puU  altogether/'  to  attam  theirs  I  This  is  slavery,  not 
liberty.  Nay,  it  denies  the  possibility  of  liberty,  and  makes 
slavery  the  necessary  condition  of  all  men.  Is  not  he  a  slave 
who  is  chained  to  nature  for  his  good,  or  to  a  social  organi- 
zation which  does  not  exist,  and  which  depends  on  the  wis- 
dom, the  folly,  the  passions  or  instincts,  the  whims  or  ca- 
prices of  other  men  to  create  or  to  destroy  t  Who  can  deny 
It  ?  He  only  is  free,  he  only  knows  what  freedom  is,  who 
tramples  the  world  beneath  his  feet,  who  is  independent  of 
all  the  accidents  of  time  and  space,  of  all  created  beings,  and 
who  has  but  to  will  and  all  heaven  is  his,  and  remains  his, 
though  the  entire  universe  fall  in  ruins  around  him. 

Undoubtedly  Christianity  requires  us  to  remove  all  evil, 
and  in  seeking  to  remove  evil  we  follow  the  Christian 
principle;  but  what  the  socialists  call  evil,  and  the  peo- 
ple in  revolt  are  seeking  to  remove,  is  not  evil.  Nothing  is 
evil  but  that  which  turns  a  man  away  from  his  end,  or  inter- 
poses a  barrier  to  his  advance  towards  it.  Nothing  but  one's 
own  sin  can  do  that.  Nothing,  then,  but  sin  is  or  can  be 
evil,  and  that  is  evil  only  to  him  who  commits  it.  Take  all 
these  things  which  socialists  declaim  against, — ^monarchy, 
aristocracy,  inequalities  of  rank,  inequalities  of  riches,  pover- 
ty, want,  distress,  hunger,  starvation  even, — not  one  of  them, 
in  itself  considered,  is  necessarily  evil ;  not  one  of  them,  nor 
all  of  them  combined,  can  harm  the  just  man,  or  prevent, 
except  by  his  own  will,  any  one  from  the  fulfilment  of  his 
destiny.  If  one  is  prepared  to  die,  he  may  as  well  die  in  a 
hovel  as  a  palace,  oi  hunger  as  a  fever.  Nothing  can  harm 
us,  that  does  not  separate  or  tend  to  separate  us  from  God. 
Nothing  but  our  own  internal  malice  can  so  separate  us,  and 
it  is  always  in  our  power,  through  grace,  which  is  never 
withheld,  to  remove  that  at  will. 

Undoubtedly,  also,  Christianity  requires  us  to  seek  not 
only  to  remove  evil,  but  to  promote  good,  and  good  in  this 
world.  Good  is  the  object  of  the  will,  and  we  are  always 
to  propose  it.  But  the  things  the  people  in  their  insurrec- 
tionary movements  are  seeking  after,  and  which  socialists 
commend,  are  not  necessarily  good.  As  there  is  no  evil  to 
the  just,  so  is  there  no  good  to  the  sinner,  while  he  continues 
in  his  sinful  state.  If  the  socialists  could  secure  to  all  men 
every  thing  they  promise  or  dream  of,  they  would  secure 
them  nothing  to  their  advantage.    Place  every  man  at  the 
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highest  social  level  that  yon  can  conceive ;  give  him  the  most 
limshed  edacation  jon  can  devise ;  lavish  on  him  in  prof  a- 
Bion  this  world's  goods ;  lodge  him  in  the  most  splendid  pal- 
ace that  genius  can  constmct,  fnmislied  in  the  most  tasteful 
and  luxurious  manner ;  let  him  be  surrounded  by  the  most 
beautiful  scenes  of  nature  and  the  choicest  specimens  of  art ; 
and  let  him  have  ample  leisure  and  opportunity  for  travel, 
for  social  intercourse^  and  for  the  fullest  and  most  harmoni- 
ous development  of  all  his  natural  faculties ; — you  advance 
him  not  the  millionth  part  of  a  hair's-breadth  towards  his  des- 
tiny, avert  from  him  no  evil,  secure  him  no  conceivable  good. 
It  will  be  no  consolation  to  the  damned  to  recollect,  that, 
while  here,  they  were  clothed  in  purple  and  fine  linen,  and 
fared  sumptuously  every  da^ ;  and  your  rich  men,  your  great 
and  renowned  men,  your  nne  gentlemen  and  ladies,  with 
their  polished  manners  and  fashionable  dresses,  their  soft 
complexions  and  gentle  speech,  your  accomplished  artists^ 
your  brilliant  poets,  your  eloquent  orators,  your  learned 
scholars,  your  profound  and  subtile  philosophers,  as  well  a» 
coarse  artisans,  ragged  beggars,  cross-grained  old  hags,  and 
country  bumpkins,  will  be  damned,  eternally  damned,  if  they 
die  without  tne  grace  of  God ;  and  that  grace  is  as  likely  to 
find  its  way  to  the  hovel  as  to  the  palace,  to  dwell  beneath 
the  beggar's  gabardine  as  the  embroidered  mantle  of  the 
rich  and  refined.  The  bulk  of  the  strong-minded  and  thrif- 
ty citizens  of  this  republic,  with  all  their  political  franchises, 
social  advantages,  universities,  academies,  common  schools, 
meeting-houses,  external  decorum,  and  material  prosperity, 
are  infinitely  more  destitute  than  those  Neapolitan  lazzaroni 
whose  lot  they  deplore,  and  are  in  no  rational  sense  one  whit  k 

better  ofi  than  the  miserable  miners  and  degraded  populace  \ 

of  Great  Britain.  Their  possessions  will  a(&  nothing  to  the 
fulness  of  their  joy,  if,  by  a  miracle  of  mercy,  they  gain 
heaven,  and  will  only  render  fiercer  the  fiames  of  their  tor- 
ment, if  they  are  doomed  to  hell,  as  they  have  every  reason 
to  fear  will  be  the  case. 

The  socialists  fall  into  the  fallacy  of  passing,  in  their  rea* 
sonin^,  from  one  species  to  another.  In othin^  they  call  evil 
is  evil ;  nothing  they  call  good  is  good  ;  and  hence,  because 
Christianity  commands  us  to  remove  evil  and  seek  good,  it 
does  not  follow  that  we  must  associate  with  the  disaffected 
populations  to  bring  about  political  and  social  reforms.  All 
that  is  in  any  sense  good  or  worth  having  the  individual  can 
always,  under  any  political  or  social  order,  secure  by  a  sim- 
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pie  effort  of  his  will.  Forms  of  government  and  forms  of 
social  organization,  then,  are  at  best  indifferent ;  socialism 
a  folly,  and  socialists  fools.  The  Creator  is  good,  and  Prov- 
idence is  wise  and  jnst.  All  external  events  take  place  by 
the  express  appointment  of  God.  If,  then,  a  single  event 
were  evil  or  the  occasion  of  evil  to  a  single  individual,  save 
through  that  individual's  own  fault,  the  goodness  of  the 
Creator  would  be  denied,  and  the  wisdom  and  justice  of 
Providence  could  not  be  asserted.  No  doubt,  there  is  evil 
in  the  world,  far  more  heart-rending,  far  more  terrific,  than 
socialists  depict,  or  even  conceive ;  but  to  no  man  is  there  or 
can  there  be  evil,  but  his  own  sin,  which  is  purely  his  own 
creation.  Since  no  man  is  obliged  or  compelled  to  sin,  since 
sufficient  grace  is  given  unto  every  man  to  enable  him  to 
break  off  from  sin  and  to  become  just,  every  man  can,  as  far 
as  himself  is  concerned,  put  an  end  to  all  evil,  aud  secure  all 
good,  even  the  supreme  good  itself,  at  any  moment  he 
pleases.  Nothing,  then,  is  more  idle  than  to  pretend  that 
political  and  social  reforms, — touching  the  organization  of 
the  state  or  of  society,  we  mean,  not  those  which  touch  ad- 
ministration,— ^are  or  ever  can  be  necessary  as  the  condition 
of  averting  any  evil  or  procuring  any  gooa. 

We  agree,  as  we  have  said^  that  our  Lord  came  to  found  a 
new  order  of  things, — ^new  in  relation  to  that  which  obtained 
among  the  heathen, — ^and  that  he  contemplated  the  good  of 
the  millions  here  as  well  as  hereafter ;  we  agree,  nav,  we 
hold,  that  he  did  propose  the  amelioration  of  the  lot  of  man 
even  while  in  this  world, — ^and  not  of  one  class  only,  but  of 
all  classes.  But  how  ?  By  his  new  order,  or,  irrespective  of 
it,  by  merely  calling  upon  the  people  themselves  to  do  it 
through  political  and  social  organization  ?  If  you  say  the 
latter,  you  place  him  in  the  old  order,  and  class  him  with  the 
old  heathen  philosophers.  If  he  asserts  simply  man's  de- 
pendence on  nature  and  social  organization,  ne  founds  no 
new  order,  for  this  dependence  was  the  precise  basis  of  the 
old  order.  Mankind  always  had  nature  and  social  organiza- 
tion, and  to  tell  them  to  look  to  these  for  their  good  was  to 
tell  them  nothing  new ;  for  this  was  precisely  what  they  had 
done,  and  were  doing.  The  evil  which  oppressed  the  mill- 
ions was  in  this  very  dependence,  and  what  was  needed  was 
deliverance  from  it, — some  method,  so  to  speak,  of  attaining  to 
our  true  good  in  spite  of  nature  and  of  social  organization.  If, 
then,  he  i^tains  that  dependence,  and  does  not  provide  this 
method,  what  has  he  done,  or  what  can  he  do,  which  a  hea- 
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then  philosopher  mi^ht  not  have  done  ?  and  wherein  is  what 
you  call  the  Christian  order  different  from  heathenism? 
X  on  say,  he  came  to  found  a  new  order  for  the  amelioration 
of  mankind ;  but  how  can  you  say  this,  if  you  are  to  look  for 
the  amelioration,  which  you  say  he  authorizes  you  to  seek, 
not  from  any  new  order,  but  from  nature  and  social  organi- 
zation, which  is  precisely  what  the  heathen  themselves  did  ? 

If  you  say,  on  the  other  hand,  as  you  must,  if  you  assert 
the  new  oraer  at  all,  that  our  Lord  ameliorates  the  lot  of 
mankind  hy  his  new  order,  then  you  must  concede  that  it  is 
only  in  and  through  that  order  that  the  amelioration  is  to  be 
effected.  Then  you  are  to  look  for  it  only  as  you  come  into 
and  conform  to  that  order.  Now,  according  to  that  order, 
the  millions  are  to  be  blessed,  are  to  find  their  true  happiness, 
not  in  following  nature,  but  in  resisting  it, — ^not  in  posses- 
sing temporal  goods,  but  in  renouncing  them, — ^not  in  pride 
and  luxury,  but  in  humiUty,  poverty,  and  mortification,— 
not  in  beinff  solicitous  for  what  we  shall  eat,  or  what  we  shall 
drink,  or  wherewith  we  shall  be  clothed,  "for  after  all  these 
thinffs  do  the  heathen  seek "  (St.  Matt.  vi.  81-34), — ^in  a 
word,  not  in  seeking  anv  of  these  things,  but  in  seeking 
first,  that  is,  as  the  end  oi  all  seeking,  the  kingdom  of  God, 
and  his  lustice,  and  then  "  all  these  things  snail  be  added 
unto  us."  This  is  the  order  which  our  Lord  has  established. 
He  gives  us  all  needed  grace  to  come  into  this  order  and  to 
comply  with  all  its  demands,  and,  if  we  come  in  and  so  com- 
ply, ne  promises  us  all  good,  a  hundred  fold  in  this  world, 
and  everlasting  life  in  the  world  to  come. 

Now,  as  you  concede  that  our  Lord  came  to  establish  a 
new  order  of  things,  and  must  concede,  that  if  he  blesses  the 
millions  at  all,  it  must  be  in  and  by  this  new  order,  you  are 
bound  to  admit  that  it  is  only  by  complying  with  its  requisi- 
tions and  placing  ourselves  under  its  influence,  that  our  good 
in  this  world,  as  well  as  in  the  next,  is  attainable.  Then  all 
your  efforts  by  political  and  social  changes,  which  imply  a 
recurrence  to  the  old  order,  a  reliance  on  tiie  principles  of 
the  heathen  world,  can  only  remove  you  further  and  further 
from  your  true  good.  The  only  way  to  attuin  that  good  must 
be  to  begin  by  an  act  of  renunciation,  the  renunciation  of 
heathenism,  of  the  world,  of  self,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing, 
an  act  of  unconditional  surrender  of  ourselves  to  God.  This, 
if  you  admit  Christianity  at  all,  is  the  indispensable  condition 
of  all  good.  The  heathen  sought  their  ^ood  from  nature 
and  social  organization,  and  found  only  evil.   We  are  to  seek 
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not  even  our  own  good,  that  is,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it 
is  OUT  good,  but  God  himself,  and  God  alone,  and  then  we 
shall  find  our  good  in  him  who  is  the  sovereign  good  itself. 
Ko  doubt,  tliis  complete  renunciation  of  self  is  any  thing  bnt 
pleasing  to  self ;  but  we  are  never  required  to  do  it  in  our 
own  strength.  God  always  gives  ns  grace  to  make  it  easy, 
if  we  will  accept  it.  Moreover,  we  are  required,  in  this,  to 
do,  at  least,  no  more  for  God  than  he  has  done  for  us.  We 
are  required  to  give  up  all  for  him.  But  he  eave  np  all  for 
as.  He  made  himself  man,  took  upon  himself  the  form  of 
a  servant,  became  poor,  and  obedient  unto  death,  even  imto 
the  death  of  the  cross  for  us ;  and  can  we  not,  therefore,  give 
up  ourselves  for  him,  especially  when  what  we  give  up  it 
were  an  injury  to  us  to  hold  back !  If  we  give  ourselves  to 
him,  he  gives  himself  to  us.  He  can  ^ive  no  more  than  him- 
self, and  can  we  ask  or  expect  more  than  an  infinite  God  can 
give  ?  Here  is  the  condition,  and  it  is  only,  under  the  order 
God  has  established,  by  complying  with  this  condition  that 
there  is  good  for  us  here  or  nereafter ;  and  we  know,  also, 
that,  by  complying,  all  evil  is  removed,  and  all  conceivable  and 
more  than  all  conceivable  good  is  obtained.  The  true  course 
to  be  taken,  then,  is  perfectly  plain,  and  may  be  taken  with- 
out hesitation ;  for  he  Who  has  promised  is  able  to  fulfil,  and 
will  keep  his  word. 

Of  course  we  do  not  pretend,  that,  by  conforming  to  the 
Christian  order,  the  political  and  social  equality  contended 
for  will  be  obtained  ;  we  do  not  pretend  that  tnere  will  be 
no  more  pain,  no  more  sorrow,  no  more  poverty,  no  more 
hunger  or  thirst.  These  things  will  remain,  no  doubt,  as 
facts ;  but  we  have  shown  that  they  are  not  necessarily  evils, 
and  that  their  removal  is  not  necessarily  a  good.  These 
things  have  their  uses  in  this  world,  or  they  would  not  be 
suffered  to  exist.  To  the  just  they  are  mercies,  salutary 
penance,  or  occasions  of  merit, — ^purging  the  soul  from  the 
stains  of  past  transgressions,  or  giving  it  an  occasion  to  rise 
to  his/her  sanctity  and  a  higher  reward.  To  the  sinner  they 
may  be  the  occasion  of  evif  ;  but,  if  so,  only  because  he  does 
not  receive  them  in  a  proper  disposition,  and  because  by  his 
malice  he  refuses  to  profit  by  them.  But  even  to  him  they 
are  no  more  hurtful  tnan  their  opposites, — often  not  so  hurt- 
ful. By  conforming  to  the  Christian  order,  all  so-called 
temporal  evils,  in  so  far  as  evil,  are  removed,  and  all  so- 
called  temporal  goods,  in  so  far  as  good,  are  secured ;  and 
this  is  all  that  can  be  asked. 
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But  we  are  told,  this  is  all,  no  doabt,  very  well,  very  true, 
yery  pious  ;  but  the  age  does  not  believe  it,  the  people  will 
not  receive  it.  The  people  demand  political  ana  social  re- 
forms ;  and  we  must  conform  ourselves  to  their  state  of 
mind,  or  we  can  have  no  influence  with  them.  Let  the 
church  sanction  them  in  their  movements  for  liberty,  equal- 
ity, and  brotherhood,  and  then  they  will  listen  to  her  teach- 
ing, and  profit  by  it. 

If  there  is  any  truth  in  this,  it  proves  what  we  have  all 
along  been  endeavoring  to  establisn, — ^that  the  age  is  social- 
istic, and  that  socialism  is  unchristian,  nay,  antichristian. 
Those,  then,  who  urge  the  church  to  make  an  alliance  with 
the  people  in  their  movements,  to  baptize  socialism,  and 
even  give  it  Holy  Communion,  or  who  suppose  they  can 
without  detriment  to  religion  sympathize  witn  these  move- 
ments, we  leave  to  defend  themselves,  as  best  they  may. 
We  have  no  skill  to  frame  an  apology  for  them,  unless  it  be 
that  thev  cherish  the  spirit  of  tne  age  instead  of  the  spirit 
of  the  cnurch,  which  is  only  a  condemnation. 

But  suppose  the  sanction  involved  no  violation  of  prin- 
ciple, and  suppose  the  church  eJiould  make  common  cause 
with  the  so-called  movement  party,  and  enable  it  to  effect 
the  reforms  it  attempts, — what  would  be  gained  ?  These 
reforms,  if  eflEected,  would  content  nobody,  and  a  new  series 
of  reforms  would  be  attempted,  in  their  turn  to  be  found 
equally  unsatisfactory,  and  thus  on  in  mjmittimy — ^reforms 
giving  birth  to  new  reforms,  bringing  no  relief,  producing 
and  perpetuating  endless  confusion,  to  the  contentment,  the 
satisfaction  of  nobody,  but  the  archenemy  of  mankind. 

The  church  is  not  of  this  world,  and  ner  principles  are 
not  those  which  govern  the  princes  or  the  people  of  this 
world.  She  is  the  spouse  of  God  in  this  world,  the  mother 
of  the  faithful,  the  teacher  of  truth,  and  the  dispenser  of 
the  Bread  of  Life  to  all  who  will  receive  it  They  who  are 
nursed  with  the  milk  from  her  bosom,  who  receive  the 
Bread  of  Life  from  her  hands  and  eat  thereof,  shall  never 
hunger  or  thirst,  shall  never  die,  but  shall  live  for  ever. 
All  she  asks  of  governments  and  social  institutions  is  that 
they  leave  her  free,  that  is,  violate  in  their  administration 
no  law  of  God.  If  the  people  grow  discontented  with  the 
material  order  they  find  existing,  she  expounds  to  them  the 
law ;  if  in  violation  of  the  law,  as  she  expounds  it,  they  still 
persevere,  and  introduce  a  new  order,  oe  it  what  it  raav. 
she  does  not  desert  them ;  she  continues  to  present  herseli 
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in  her  divine  character  before  them,  and  to  dischar^  for 
them  her  sacred  mission.  She  has  truly  a  maternal  neart, 
and  seeks  always  and  •verywhere  the  true  good  of  the 
peonie  for  time  and  for  eternity  ;  but  she  knows  that  Al- 
mi^nty  God  has  made  their  good  possible  only  on  one  con- 
dition, and  therefore  on  that  one  condition  she  must  insist. 
She  explains  it  to  the  people,  she  exhorts  and  entreats  them 
with  divine  tenderness  to  complv  with  it ;  but  if  they  re- 
gard themselves  as  wiser  than  she,  refuse  to  comply  with 
tne  indispensable  condition  proposed,  and  will  return  to  the 
old  heathen  order  and  seek  their  good  from  nature  and  hu- 
man society,  instead  of  seeking  it  from  God  and  his  church, 
she  grieves  over  them  as  our  Lord  grieved  over  Jerusalem 
devoted  to  destruction,  but  she  can  do  no  more.  Their  sin 
is  on  their  own  head,  and  they  must  reap  the  fruit  of  their 
own  sowing.  Themselves  they  may  destroy, — ^her  they  can- 
not harm. 

Here  the  discussion  of  our  subject  properly  closes  ;  but 
we  fear  that  without  additional  remarks  we  may  be  misap- 
prehended. These  are  times  of  jealousy,  suspicion,  and 
great  uncharitableness,  when  men's  passions  are  inflamed, 
and  their  heads  more  than  ordinarily  confused.  What  we 
sa^  on  one  subject  we  are  in  danger  of  having  understood 
oi  another;  and  because  we  oppose  certain  popular  tenden- 
cies, they  who  cherish  them  will  allege  that  we  are  the 
enemies  of  the  people,  opposed  to  political  and  social  amel- 
ioration, and  solicitous  only  to  maintain  the  reign  of  injus- 
tice and  brute  force, — than  which  nothing  is  or  can  be  fur- 
ther from  the  truth.  Because  we  assert  that  our  good  lies 
solely  in  the  Christian  order  and  is  always  and  everywhere 
attainable  at  will,  and  therefore  deny  the  necessity  or  the 
utility  of  political  and  social  changes  as  a  means  of  better- 
ing our  condition,  the  samepersons  will  endeavor  to  bring 
us  into  conflict  with  the  Holy  Father,  who,  according  to 
them,  is  a  liberal  pontiff,  a  sort  of  socialistic  pope,  opposed 
to  monarchy,  in  favor  of  popular  institutions,  taking  the 
side  of  the  people  against  their  rulers,  and  sanctioning  the 
principle  of  their  movements,  by  granting  a  constitutional 
government  to  his  immediate  temporal  subjects.  A  few 
words  to  clear  up  this  matter  will  not  be  unnecessary. 

We  have  no  occasion  to  make  a  profession  of  our  respect 
for  the  papal  authority ;  for  our  doctrine  on  that  subject  is 
well  known.  If  that  authority  is  in  any  instance  against  us, 
it  is  sufiicient  to  convince  us  that  we  are  wrong,  and  it  is 
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a^inst  lis  in  the  present  instance,  if  the  view  given  of  Pins 
IX.  be  the  just  one.  But  that  view  has  no  authoritv,  ex- 
cept the  cliildish  fears  of  one  party  and  the  unhi^lowed 
wishes  of  another.  Fins  IX.  is  a  noble-minded  and  gener- 
ons-hearted  man,  an  enlightened  prince,  an  hnmble  and  de- 
vont  Christian,  an  uncompromising  Catholic,  a  tender  and 
vigilant  diepherd,  the  spiritual  famer  of  Christendom,  the 
visible  head  of  the  church,  the  vicegerent  of  Gtod  on  earth ; 
and  he  can  be  no  liberal,  no  socialist,  no  political  and  social 
reformer,  in  the  sense  of  this  age, — ^no  pnnce  to  deserve  the 
sympathy  of  a  La  Mennais  or  a  Horace  Greeley,  any  more 
than  of  a  Ledru  Kollin  or  a  Proudhon.  We  know  before- 
hand that  he  cannot  sanction  what  we  have  presented  as  the 
principles  and  motives  of  the  popular  movements  of  the  day; 
for  the  church  in  general  council  and  through  her  sovereign 
pontifb  has  repeatedly  and  unequivocally  condemned  them ; 
and  he  himseli  has  condemned  them,  in  condemning  €07n' 
munismj  only  another  name  for  socialism,  and  in  enjoining 
respect  and  obedience  to  princes, — as  any  one  may  see  who 
will  read  the  several  Allocutions  in  whicn  he  has  explained 
his  policy. 

No  man  has  been  more  grossly  misrepresented  bv  pre- 
tended friends  and  real  enemies  than  Pius  IX.  The  ad- 
mirers of  the  old  order, — ^few  in  number,  however, — ^alarmed 
at  the  magnitude  of  his  proposed  changes  in  the  govern- 
ment and  administration  of  his  temporal  dominions,  per- 
haps offended  because  he  did  not  ask  or  follow  their  advice, 
very  naturally  opposed  him  and  sought  to  make  him  ap- 
pear to  be  earned  away  by  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  pur- 
saing  a  policy  which  must  hurry  the  world  into  the  abyss 
of  radicalism ;  on  the  other  hand,  radicals,  socialists,  free- 
masons, and  carbonari  claimed  him  as  one  of  themselves, 
because  they  wished  to  use  the  authority  of  his  name  and 
position  to  stir  up  the  Catholic  populations  to  rebellion,  and 
to  cover  their  own  revolutionary  and  anarchical  purposes. 
We  share  neither  in  the  alarm  of  the  former  nor  in  the  wish 
of  the  latter.  We  form  our  judgment  of  Pius  IX.  neither 
from  Greeley's  Tribune^  nor  from  the  Boman  correspond- 
ence of  the  London  Morning  NewB  /  but  from  well-known 
Catholic  principles,  his  obvious  position,  and  his  own  official 
documents.  Interpreted  by  these,  ho  has  only  followed, 
with  singular  fidelity  and  firmness,  the  policy  uniformly 
pursued  %ij  his  predecessors. 

As  to  his  having  sanctioned  the  principles  and  motives  of 
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^he  popular  movements  of  the  day,  there  is  nothing  in  it. 
The  thing,  in  hoc  provid&niiay  is  simply  impossible.  The 
church,  it  is  certain  and  undeniable,  is  wedded  to  no  par- 
ticular form  of  government,  or  of  social  organization.  She 
stakes  her  existence  neither  on  imperialism  nor  on  feudal- 
ism, neither  on  monarchy  nor  on  democracy.  To  no  one  or 
other  of  them  does  she  commit  herself,  and  she  declares 
each  of  them  to  be  a  legitimate  form  of  government  when 
and  where  it  exiBts  with  no  legal  claimant  against  it.  But 
the  principle  of  these  movements  is  exclusive  democracy  ; — 
not  that  democracy  is  a  legitimate  form  of  government, 
which  is  true ;  not  that  in  these  times,  the  views  of  the  age 
being  what  they  are,  it  is,  with  some  restrictions,  the  b^t 
f oim  of  government,  which  may  not  be  false  ;  but  that  the 
democratic  is  the  OTiJy  legitimate  form  of  government,  that 
all  other  forms  are  illegitimate,  usurpations,  tyrannies,  to 
which  the  people  owe  no  allegiance,  and  which  they  may, 
when  they  please,  or  believe  it  will  be  for  their  interest,  con- 
spire to  overthrow.  This  is  the  principle  implied  in  these 
movements,  and  which  the  liberals  pretend  that  Pius  IX. 
has  sanctioned.  But  he  has  done  no  such  thing.  The  church 
cannot  accept  this  principle,  because  it  would  bind  her  to 
democracy,  as  her  enemies  a  few  years  ago  alleged  that  she 
was  bound  to  monarchy,  and  compel  her  to  declare  all  other 
forms  of  government  illegal,  ana  their  acts  null  and  void 
from  the  beginning.  It  would  erect  democracy  into  a  dog- 
ma of  faith.  If  the  people  now  establishing  democracies 
should  hereafter  become  tired  of  them,  and  wish  to  re- 
establish monarchy, — ^not  an  impossible  supposition, — ^they 
would  be  obliged  to  renounce  tneir  religion  before  they 
could  do  it.  The  church  could  make  no  concession  to  them, 
and  would  be  compelled  by  the  invariable  nature  of  faith, 
to  command  them  to  return  to  democracy,  on  pain  of  losing 
their  souls.  She  would  then  not  only  be  herself  enslaved 
to  democracy,  but  would  be  obliged  to  enslave  the  people 
to  it  also,  and  to  prohibit  them  unoer  any  circumstances  and 
in  every  country  from  ever  adopting  any  other  form,  how 
much  soever  they  might  desire  it.  Forms  of  government, 
like  all  things  human,  are  changeable,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  keep  the  people  always  and  everywhere  satisfied  with  any 
one  form.  What  more  unreasonable  and  more  impolitic, 
then,  than  to  bind  them  bv  religion  always  and  everywhere 
to  one  and  the  same  specific  form  ? 
We  are  opposing,  we  are  advocating,  no  particular  form 
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of  government.  In  themselves  considered,  forms  of  gov- 
ernment are  matters  of  indifference.  The  wise  and  jnst 
administration  of  government  is  always  a  matter  of  moment, 
— the  form,  abstractly  considered,  never.  Man's  true  good 
is  as  attainable  under  one  form  of  government  or  social 
organization  as  another  j  for  it  is  obtained,  if  obtained  at  all, 
from  a  source  wholly  independent  of  the  temporal  order. 
That  ffood  the  church  does  and  must  seek,  and  its  necessary 
condition  is  true  liberty.  To  assume,  as  these  social  move- 
ments do,  that  this  liberty  is  possible  only  under  a  given 
form  of  government  and  social  organization  would  be  to 
maintain  that  the  church  can  dis3iarfi^e  her  mission  only 
whei^  that  particnlar  form  of  govemmelt  and  social  orga/- 
ization  exists.  The  first  thing  her  missionaries  to  a  country 
where  that  form  does  not  exist  must  attempt  would  then  be 
to  revolutionize  the  state  and  reorganize  society.  The 
American  people,  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  suppose  this 
to  be  the  fact ;  and,  supposing  monarchy  to  be  the  favorite 
form,  maintain  that  the  spread  of  Catholicity  here  must 
essentiallv  destroy  our  popular  form  of  govemment,  and  in- 
troduce  forms  similar  to  those  which  the  people  in  the  Old 
World  are  now  laboring  to  throw  off.  Substitute  democ- 
racy for  monarchy,  and  the  doctrine  we  oppose  is  precisely 
that  which  our  adversaries  alle^  against  us.  Are  we  to 
adopt  it  ?  Are  we  to  believe  that  !rius  IX.  adopts  it,  and 
requires  us  to  understand  that  all  but  democratic  nations  are 
out  of  the  way  of  salvation,  placed  out  of  the  condition  of 
attaining  to  any  good  here  or  hereafter  I 

Since  we  hold  that  forms  of  government  are  indifferent, 
that  there  is  evil  only  in  sin,  and  that  our  good  comes  ex- 
clusively from  the  Christian  order,  we  deny  the  necessity  of 
political  and  social  changes ;  and  since  to  seek  our  good 
irom  them  is  to  seek  it  from  the  temporal  order  instead  of 
the  spiritual,  which  is  in  principle  a  rejection  of  Christian- 
ity and  a  return  to  heathenism,  we  censure  them.  But  the 
minds  of  the  people  may  be  perverted  and  their  hearts  cor- 
rupted, and  we,  m  consequence,  unable  to  make  them  see 
where  their  true  good  lies,  or  to  induce  them  even  to  give 
us  their  attention  while  we  point  it  out  to  them.  They  may 
be  intent  on  certain  political  changes,  mad  for  them,  and 
have  ears,  eyes,  hearts,  and  hands,  for  nothing  else.  We 
may  condemn  their  state  of  mind,  the  moral  disposition  in 
which  we  find  them,  but  it  is  a  fact  we  have  to  meet  and 
deal  with  as  a  fact.    In  such  cases,  if  the  concession  of  the 
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changes  demanded  involves  no  departure  from  faith  or  mor- 
als, it  is  wise  to  'make  it ;  in  some  sense,  necessary,  as  a 
means  of  removing  the  prohihens^  as  we  use  logic  with  an 
unbeliever  in  order  to  remove  the  obstacles  he  finds  in  his 
mind  to  the  reception  of  the  faith.  When  political  or  social 
changes  for  this  purpose  become  necessary,  it  is  never  the 
part  of  wisdom  to  resist  them ;  authority  should  always  be 
free  to  concede  them ;  and  that  it  may  be  is  one  reason  why 
it  cannot  and  should  not  be  bound  to  any  particular  form  of 
government  or  social  organization. 

Pius  IX.  has  evidenfly  acted  on  the  principle  we  here 
commend.  He  found,  on  his  accession  to  the  pontifical 
throne,  his  own  immediate  temporal  subjects  and  tne  Euro- 
pean populations  generally  mad  for  popular  institutions,  and 
not  to  be  satisfied  with  any  thing  else.  They  were  ripe  for 
revolt,  and  prepared  to  attempt  the  acquisition  of  popular 
government  in  some  form,  at  all  hazard, — if  necessary,  by 
insurrection,  violent  and  bloody  revolution.  They  had  lost 
all  respect  for  their  rulers,  and  would  listen  no  longer  to  the 
voice  of  their  pastors, — ^would  listen  to  nothing,  in  fact,  that 
was  opposed  to  their  dominant  passion.  What  was  to  be 
done '{  There  were  but  two  alternatives  possible.  Author- 
ity must  either  repress  them  by  the  strong  arm  of  physical 
force,  or  attempt  to  tranquillize  them  and  save  them  from 
civil  war  and  anarchy  by  the  concession  of  popular  insti- 
tutions. The  former  had  been  adopted,  had  been  tried, 
was  in  actual  operation,  and  it  alienated  still  more  and  more 
the  hearts  of  the  people  from  their  sovereigns,  and  from  the 
church,  in  consequence  of  her  supposed  sympathv  with 
monarchy.  Nothing  was  left  that  could  be  tried  witn  much 
hope  of  a  favorable  issue,  but  the  latter  alternative.  Pins 
IX.  saw  this, — indeed,  most  statesmen  saw  it,  and,  anxious 
for  the  peace  and  order  of  his  dominions,  and  to  remove 
from  the  minds  of  all  whatever  accidental  obstacles  there 
might  be  to  their  listening  to  the  lessons  of  religion,  he  re- 
solved to  adopt  it ;  and  accordingly  proceeded  to  give  his 
subjects  a  constitutional  government,  and,  by  his  example  at 
least,  recommended  to  the  European  sovereigns  to  do  as 
much  for  theirs,  and  to  do  it  cheerfully,  ungrudgingly,  and 
in  good  faith.  The  policy  came,  indeed,  too  late  to  effect 
all  the  good  that  was  hoped,  and  to  avert  all  the  evil  that 
was  threatened ;  yet  that,  under  the  circumstances,  it  was 
wise  and  prudent,  nay,  even  necessary,  there  really  seems  to 
us  no  room  to  doubt.    We  may  have  regretted  the  circum- 
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stances  which  called  for  it,  but  we  have  never  for  a  moment 
doubted,  or  thought  of  doubting,  its  wisdom  or  its  necessity, 
although  from  me  first  we  apprehended  the  consequences 
which  nave  followed,  and  that  it  would  hasten  the  outbreak 
of  the  European  populations,  which  we  knew  the  ill-disposed 
were  preparing ;  and  we  have  never  believed  its  effect  in 
pacifym^  the  excited  multitudes  would  be  as  ^reat  as  some 
of  our  mends,  whose  confidence  in  the  people  is  greater 
than  ours,  expected  it  would  be. 

The  adoption  of  this  policy,  the  policy  of  concession  to 
the  exigencies  of  the  times,  implies  no  sanction  by  the  Holy 
Father  of  the  principles  and  motives  of  those  popular  move- 
ments and  demands  which  made  it  necessary  or  advisable, 
nor  of  the  political  and  social  changes  we  have  spoken 
against.  We  have  been  addressing  the  people  and  endeav- 
oring to  show  them  what  is  proper  for  them  to  seek,  not 
attempting  to  point  out  to  authority  what  it  should  do  ;  for 
we  have  no  vocation  to  instruct  authority  in  its  duties.  We 
are  of  the  people,  and  we  only  point  out  what  our  religion 
enjoins  upon  tnem  and  us.  It  may  be  very  just,  very  wise, 
nay,  very  necessary,  at  times,  for  authority, to  concede  what 
it  IB  very  wrong,  very  foolish,  on  the  part  of  the  people  to 
demand.  The  children  of  Israel,  in  the  time  of  Samuel, 
afford  us  a  case  in  point.  They  demanded  of  the  Lord  a 
king,  that  they  mignt  be  like  other  nations.  The  Lord  re- 
buked them,  told  tnem  they  knew  not  what  they  asked,  and 
unrolled  before  them  the  oppressions  to  which  a  compliance 
with  their  request  would  subject  them.  Nevertheless,  he 
complied  with  it,  and  gave  them  a  kinff.  The  question  be- 
fore Pius  IX.  was  not  the  question  we  have  been  discussing. 
The  movements  existed,  the  people  demanded  popular  in- 
stitutions, and  were  resolved,  come  what  might,  to  attempt 
them.  The  simple  question  for  him  was.  How  shall  this 
state  of  things  be  treated  ?  He  said  to  the  princes  in  an- 
swer, "  Give  the  people  what  they  ask."  This  he  was  free 
to  do,  because  the  church  is  wedded  to  no  political  or  social 
order,  to  monarchy  no  mpre  than  to  democracy,  is  as  inde- 
pendent of  the  throne  as  of  the  tribune,  and  can  be  as  much 
at  home  in  a  republic  as  anywhere  else. 

What  is  to  be  the  result  of  the  movements  of  the  day  we 
know  not.  The  old  monarchies  may  be  swept  away,  or  they 
may  partially  recover,  and  linger  on  for  a^es  to  come  ;  but 
that  does  not  disturb  us.  Ola  imperial  Kome  and  old  Ko- 
man  civilization  were  broken  down  by  the  irruption  of  the 
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northern  barbarians,  and  the  world  was  deluged  with  bar- 
barism, but  the  church  remained  standing,  and  did  not  be- 
come barbarian ;  the  feudalism  of  the  middle  ages,  a  system, 
as  somebody  has  said,  too  perfect  for  its  time,  fell  beneath 
the  combined  attacks  of  kings  and  people,  but  the  church 
survived,  and  beheld  undismayed  its  funeral  pile ;  modem 
monarchy  may  follow,  and  all  the  world  become  democratic, 
still  the  church  will  survive,  and  remain  in  all  her  integrity, 
shorn  of  none  of  her  glory,  and  deprived  of  none  of  her  re- 
sources. Over  no  changes  of  this  sort  do  we  weep.  We 
have  no  fears  for  the  church  ;  we  feai*  only  for  men.  If  we 
saw  the  people  making  war  on  the  old  political  system  in 
consequence  of  its  wars  on  religion,  and  struggling  for  pop- 
ular institutions  in  order  to  rescue  the  church  from  her 
bondage,  and  to  secure  her  an  open  field  and  fair  play  for 
the  future,  we  should  hear  the  volleys  of  musketry  and  the 
roar  of  cannon,  and  witness  the  charge,  the  siege  and  sack 
of  cities,  with  tolerable  composure ;  for  then  the  war 
would  be  one  of  vengeance  on  the  old  governments  for  the 
insults  they  have  offered  to  the  immaculate  spouse  of  God, 
and  for  the  freedom  of  worship,  the  only  war  in  which  real 
gloiT  ever  is  or  can  be  acquired.  But,  alas  1  we  see  nothing 
of  all  this.  These  enraged  populations  are  moved  hj  no  re- 
gard for  religion,  they  are  to  a  fearful  extent  the  bitter  en- 
emies of  religious  freedom,  and  governed  by  a  malignant 
hatred  of  the  church.  They  are  seeking  only  an  earthly 
end,  and  they  loathe  the  Christian  order.  Here  is  the  source 
of  our  anxiety,  the  ground  of  our  fears, — ^not  for  the  church, 
not  for  ourselves,  but  for  them.  They  threaten  to  be  more 
violent  enemies  to  religion  than  any  kings  have  been  since 
the  persecuting  emperors  of  pa^n  Kome ;  and  the  conduct 
of  the  Swiss  radicals,  the  imprisonment  of  the  noble  bishop 
of  Lausanne  and  Geneva  in  the  Castle  of  Chillon,  and  the 
persecution  of  the  children  of  St.  Alphonsus  by  the  people  of 
Vienna,  reveal  but  too  plainly  the  spirit  which  animates  them, 
and  tell  us  but  too  distinctly  what,  at  least  for  a  time,  we  are  to 
expect  from  the  triumph  of  the  popular  party.  Nevertheless, 
a  wise  and  just  Proviaence  rules,  and  these  things  are  per- 
mitted only  as  mercies  or  judgments  upon  the  nations.  It 
is  ours  to  humble  ourselves  and  adore ;  and  always  have  we 
this  consolation,  that  no  evil  can  befall  us  against  our  will, 
and  that  alwavs  and  everywhere  may  we  secure  every  good 
by  unreserved  submission  to  God  in  his  church. 
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[From  Browxuon*!  Quarterlj  Bevlew  for  Aprfl.  1848.] 

A  OBrno  in  this  city  expreseee  snrprise  that  this  book 
could  have  been  written  by  a  young  man  born  and  brought 
up  in  Kentucky ;  but  we  see  no  reason  why  it  could  not 
have  been  written  by  a  young  man  as  well  as  by  an  old  man, 
and  in  Kentucky  as  well  as  in  any  other  part  of  the  Union. 
We  suppose  they  read  and  think  in  Kentucky  as  well  as  in 
Massacnusetts ;  and  it  is  not  more  strange  that  a  youn^  Ken- 
tuckian  than  that  a  Bostonian  should  expend  a  ^ood  deal  of 
thought  in  elaborating  a  system  compounded  of  truth  and 
falsehood,  common-place  and  crude  speculation.  The  book 
certainly  indicates  some  natural  and  acquired  ability,  but  no 
ability  peculiar  to  either  side  of  the  Alleghanies.  The  sub- 
stance of  it  may  be  read  any  day  in  Schlegel,  Carlyle,  Mac- 
anlay,  Guizot,  Bancroft,  and  The  Boston  Qtiarterly  Review. 
We  have  discovered  nothing  new  or  striking  in  the  views  it 
sets  forth,  or  if  now  and  then  something  we  never  met  with 
before,  it  ia  usually  something  we  have  no  desire  to  meet 
with  again. 

The  author  teUs  us,  in  his  brief  advertisement^  ^^  that  it 
may  seem  presumptuous  for  a  young  backwoodsman  .... 
to  enter  the  lists  with  Schlegel,  Guizot,  and  Macaulay."  We 
think  it  not  only  may  seem  so,  but  that  it  actually  is  so ;  for 
Schlegel  and  Guizot — to  say  nothing  of  Macaulay — ^are  at 
least  men  of  varied  and  profound  erudition.  They  are 
scholars,  and  have  not  derived  theii*  learning  at  second  or 
third  band.  Mr.  Nouree  may  rival,  nay,  surpaas  them,  in  his 
ambition  and  self-confidence ;  but  he  must  live  long,  and  en- 
joy advantages  of  study  which  neither  Kentucky  nor  Massa- 
chusetts affords,  before  he  rivals  them  in  any  tning  else,  or 
can  do  much  else  than  travesty  them.  Kot  that  we  regard 
either  of  them  as  a  safe  guide.  Guizot  is  eclectic  and  human- 
itarian ;  and  Schlegel  is  too  mystical,  and  too  ambitious  to 
reduce  within  a  theory  matters  which  by  their  very  nature 
transcend  any  theory  the  human  mind  can  form  or  compre- 
hend.    Air.  iNourse  has,  if  you  will,  extraordinary  natural 

*  BemarJu  on  tha  Pa$t,  and  its  Legades  to  American  Society,  By  J. 
D.  NouBSB,  Louisville  (Ky.):  1847. 
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abilities,  an  honest  and  ingenuous  dispoBition;  bnthehasnot 
yet  begun  to  master  the  present,  far  less  the  whole  past.  He 
has  a  vague  recognition  of  religion,  concedes  some  influence 
to  Christianity  in  civilizing  the  world ;  but  he  is  without 
faith,  and  has  yet  to  learn  the  very  rudiments  of  the  Chris- 
tian creed.  We  doubt,  also,  whether  he  is  able  to  give  even 
the  outlines  of  a  single  historical  period,  or  of  a  single  peo- 
ple or  institution,  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  enable  them 
to  serve  as  the  basis  of  a  single  sound  induction.  One  shoald 
know  the  facts  of  history  before  proceeding  to  construct  its 
phUoaophy.  He  will  forgive  us,  therefore,  if  we  tell  him 
that  we  ao  regard  him  as  not  a  little  presumptuous  in  at- 
tempting a  work  for  which  he  has  in  reality  not  a  single 
aualification.  He  writes,  indeed,  with  earnestness ;  his  style, 
[lottgh  somewhat  cramped,  and  deficient  in  freedom  and 
ease,  is  dignified,  simple,  clear,  and  terse,  occasionally  rich 
and  beautiful ;  but  this  cannot  atone  for  the  general  incor- 
rectness of  his  statements,  or  thecrudeness  ana  unsoundness 
of  his  speculations. 

With  sound  premises  and  freed  from  the  prejudices  of  his 
education,  we  doubt  not,  Mr.  Nourse  might  arrive  at  pajssa- 
ble  conclusions ;  but  he  is  ruined  by  his  love  of  theorizing, 
his  false  philosophy,  and  his  unsound  theology.  He  may 
have  philanthropic  impulses  and  generous  sentiments  ;  he 
may  mean  to  be  a  Christian,  and  actually  believe  that  he  is 
a  Christian  believer ;  but,  whether  he  knows  it  or  not,  the 
order  of  thought  which  he  seeks  to  develop  and  propagate 
is  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  old  Alexandrian  syncre- 
tism, as  obtained  through  Glerman  mysticism,  French  eclec- 
ticism, and  Boston  transcendentalism.  Radically  considered, 
his  system,  if  system  it  can  be  called,  is  the  old  Alexandrian 
system,  which  sprang  up  in  the  third  century  of  our  era,  as 
the  rival  of  the  Chnstian  Church,  ascended  the  throne  of 
the  Csesars  with  Julian  the  Apostate,  and  fled  to  Persia  in 
the  sixth  century,  when  Justinian  closed  the  last  schools  of 
philosophy  at  Athens.  This  system  was  an  attempted  fusion 
of  all  the  particular  forms  of  gentilism,  moulaed  into  a 
shape  as  nearly  like  Christianity  as  it  might  be,  and  intend- 
ed to  dispute  with  it  the  empire  of  the  world.  It  borrowed 
largely  from  Christianity, — copied  the  forms  of  its  hierar- 
chy, and  many  of  its  dogmas  ;  which  has  led  some  in  more 
recent  times,  who  never  consult  chronology,  to  charge  the 
church  with  having  herself  copied  her  hierarchy,  her  ritual, 
and  her  principal  doctrines  from  it.     It  made  no  direct  war 
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on  the  Christian' symbol ;  it  simply  denied  or  derided  the 
source  whence  it  was  obtained,  and  the  authority  which 
Christian  faith  always  presupposes.  It  called  itaeli  PhUos- 
ophy,  and  its  pretension  was  to  raise  philosopher  to  the  dig- 
nity of  religion,  and  to  do  by  it  what  Christianity  professes 
to  do  by  faith  and  an  external  and  supcrnatuiully  accredited 
revelation.  It  was,  therefore,  gentile  rationalism,  and,  in 
fact,  gentile  rationalism  carried  to  its  last  degree  of  perfec- 
tion. It  is  this  rationalism,  met  and  refuted  by  the  great 
fathers  of  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  centuries,  that  lies  at  the 
bottom  of  our  author's  thought,  and  which  he  labors  to  re- 
produce with  a  zeal — ^we  cannot  say  ability — ^not  unworthy  of 
a  disciple  of  Plotinus,  Proclus,  and  Porphyrins. 

This  should  not  surprise  us.  There  is  nothing  new  under 
the  sun.  The  old  gentile  world  exhausted  human  reason ; 
and  it  is  not  possible,  even  with  a  full  knowledge  of  all  the 
church  teaches,  taking  human  reason  alone  as  the  basis  of 
our  system,  to  surpass  the  old  Alexandrian  syncretism,  or 
ITeoplatonism,  as  it  is  sometimes  called.  In  constructing  it, 
the  human  mind  had  present  to  it,  as  materials,  all  the  labors 
and  traditioiv  of  gentilism  in  all  ages  and  nations,  and  also 
all  the  teachings  and  traditions  of  Jews  and  Christians,  as 
well  as  of  the  Jewish  and  early  Christian  sects ;  and  it  was, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  rationalism,  the  reettme  of  the 
whole.  It  was  the  last  word  of  heathendom.  In  it  gentil- 
ism, collecting  and  combining  all  that  was  not  the  Christian 
Church,  exerted  all  her  forces  and  all  her  energies  for  a  last 
desperate  battle  against  the  Nazarene,  against  the  triumph 
of  the  cross.  Catholicity  or  rationalism  is,  as  every  one 
knows  or  may  know,  the  only  alternative  that  remains  to  us 
since  the  preaching  of  l^e  Gospel.  Impossible,  then,  is  it 
to  depart  irom  Cauiolicity  without  falling  back  on  rational- 
ism, and,  if  a  little  profound  and  consistent,  upon  Neopla- 
tonism,  as  rationalism  in  its  fulness  and  integrity.  All 
heresies  are  simply  attempts  to  return  to  this  rationalism, 
and  in  it  they  find  their  complement,  as  may  be  historically 
as  well  as  logically  established.  All  your  modem  philoso- 
phies are  regarded  as  profound  and  complete  only  as  they 
approach  it.  Kant,  ochelling,  Hegel,  Cousin,  Leroux,  De 
La  Mennais,  Hermes,  Schleiermacher,  Carlyle,  Emerson, 
Parker,  all  belong  to  the  Alexandrian  school,  and  only 
reproduce,  more  or  less  suc^jessf  ully,  its  teachings,  and  to  the 
best  of  their  ability  renew  the  war  it  waged  against  the 
Christian  Church. 

Vol.  X-8 
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It  is  no  objection  to  what  we  assert,  that  the  sects  and 
many  of  the  modem  philosophies  retain  some  or  even  the 
greater  part  of  the  Christian  aogma&  Neoplatonism  did  as 
much.  We  most  not  forget  that  fTeoplatonism  is  subsequent 
to  the  Christian  Church ;  that  it  took  its  rise  in  the  school  of 
Ammonius  Saccas,  in  the  beginning  of  the  third  century  of 
our  era ;  that  it  received  its  form  and  development  n>om 
Plotinus,  who  flourished  about  the  year  of  our  Lord  260 ; 
and  that  it  proposed  itself  as  the  rival  rather  than  the  antag- 
onist of  Christianity.  Its  aim  was  to  satisfy  the  ever-recur- 
ring and  indestructible  religious  wants  of  the  human  soul, 
without  recognizing  the  Christian  Church,  or  bowing  to  the 
authority  of  the  Nazarene.  It  wsb  not  the  Christian  doc- 
trines, abstracted  from  the  Christian  Church,  and  received 
as  philosopher  on  the  authority  of  reason  or  even  private 
inspirations,  instead  of  the  authority  of  our  Lord  and  his 
supematurally  commissioned  teachers,  that  it  opposed.  It 
was  willing  to  accept  Christianity  as  a  philosophy,  or  a  part 
of  philosophy ;  but  not  as  a  rehgion,  lar  less  as  a  religion 
complete  in  itself  and  excluding  all  others.  Hence,  it,  as 
well  as  the  church,  taught  one  supreme  God  existing  as  a 
trinity  in  unity,  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  the  fall  of  man 
and  the  corruption  of  human  nature,  tne  necessity  of 
redemption,  self-denial  and  the  practice  of  austere  virtue ; 
that  we  are  bound  to  worship  God,  must  live  for  him,  and 
can  attain  to  supreme  felicity  only  in  attaining  to  ineffable 
union  with  him.  In  the  simple  province  of  philosopher  it 
was  often  profound  and  just.  In  many  things  it  and  Christ- 
ianity ran  parallel  one  with  the  other.  Kot  unfrequently 
do  the  Alexandrian  philosophers  talk  like  Christian  fathers, 
and  Christian  fathers  talk  like  Alexandrian  philosophers. 
There  is  Neoplatonism  in  St.  Gregory  Kazianzen,  in  St. 
Basil,  and  St.  Augustine.  The  most  renowned  of  the 
fathers  studied  in  its  schools,  as  distinguished  doctors  now 
study  in  the  schools  of  the  philosophers  of  France  and 
Germany.  But  JTeoplatonism  was  at  Dottom  a  philosophy, 
and  whatever  it  held  from  Christianity,  it  hela  as  philoso- 
phy, as  resting  on  a  human,  not  a  divine  basis.  The 
philosophers  transformed  Christianity,  so  far  as  they  ac- 
cepted it,  into  a  philosophy ;  while  the  f athera  made  J^eo- 
platonism,  so  far  as  they  did  not  reject  it,  subservient  to 
Christianity,  to  the  statement  and  explication  of  Christian 
theology  to  the  human  understanding,  keeping  it  always 
within  the  province  of  reason,  and  never  allowing  it  to  be- 
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come  the  arbiter  of  the  dogmas  of  faith,  or  to  Bnpersede  or 
interfere  with  the  divine  authority  on  which  alone  they 
were  to  be  meekly  and  snbmifisively  received.  The  fathers, 
therefore,  were  not  less  Christian  for  the  philosophy  they 
did  not  reject,  nor  the  Alexandrians  the  less  gentile  ration- 
alists for  tne  Christian  doctrines  they  borrow^.  One  may 
embrace,  avowedly,  all  Christian  doctrine,  without  approach- 
ing the  Christian  order,  if,  as  Hermes  proposed,  he  embraces 
it  as  philosophy,  or  on  the  authority  of  reason;  for  the 
Christian,  to  be  a  Christian  believer,  must  believe  God,  and 
therefore  Christianity,  because  it  is  his  supernatural  word,, 
not  because  it  is  the  word  of  human  reason  or  human  senti- 
ment, as  contend  our  modem  liberal  Christians. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  show  historically  the  resem- 
blance  of  the  whole  modem  un-Catholic  world  to  the  old 
Alexandrian  world  represented  by  Plotinus,  Jamblicus,  For- 
phyrius,  Proclus,  and   Julian  the  Apostate; — ^how  each 
heresiarch  and  each  modem  philosopher  only  reproducer 
what  the  old  Christian  fathers  fought  against  and  defeated, 
— ^how  every  progress  in  this  boasted  age  of  progress  only- 
tends  to  bring  us  back  to  the  system  wnich  tne  Gregories,. 
the  Basils,  and  their  associates  combated  from  the  Christian 
pulpit  and  the  episcopal  chair ;  but  we  have  neither  the  space 
nor  the  learning  to  do  it  as  it  should  be  done.   Yet  no  one  who* 
has  studied  witn  tolerable  care  the  learned  gentilism  of  the 
third,  fourth,  and  fifth  centuries  of  our  era,  and  is  passably 
well  acquainted  with  the  modem  rationalism  of  France  and 
Germany,  and  the  movements  of  the  various  heretical  sects 
in  our  day,  can  doubt  that  our  own  nineteenth  century  is 
distin&piished  for  its  return  to  gentilism,  and  has  nearly 
reproauced  it  under  its  most  perfect  form.    The  separate 
forms  of  heathenism  had  become  ejf ete ;  no  one  of  them  any 
longer  satisfied  the  minds  or  the  hearts  of  its  adherents. 
An  age  of  scepticism  and  indifierence  had  intervened,  at- 
tended  by  a  licentiousness  of  manners  and  public  and 
private  corruption  which  threatened  the  universal  dissolution 
of  society.    Individuals  rose  who  saw  it,  and  felt  the  neces- 
sity of  a  general  reform,  and  that  a  general  reform  was- 
impossible  without  religion.    But  they  would  not,  on  the 
one  hand,  accept  the  church,  and  could  not,  on  the  other, 
hope  any  thinfi:  from  any  of  the  old  forms  of  heathenism. 
The  world  mi^t  have  a  i^Ii^on,  and  could  not  ^t  on  with- 
out  it.    But  how  ^et  a  reUgion,  when  all  religions  were 
discarded,  when  au  forms  of  religion  were  treated  with 
general  neglect  or  contempt  t 
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Tlie  reformeiB  saw  that  they  must  have  a  religion,  and, 
fiince  none  existed  which  was  satisfactory,  none  which  was 
powerful  enough  to  meet  the  exigency  oi  the  times,  they 
must  make  one  for  themselves ; — ^that  is,  form  one  to  their  pur- 
pose out  of  the  old  particular  religions  no  longer  heeded. 
Alexandria  was  their  j)roper  workshop,  for  there  were 
collected  or  lying  about  in  glorious  confusion  all  the  neces- 
sary materials.  They  began  with  the  assumption,  that  all 
religions  are  at  bottom  equally  true,  and  that  the  error  of 
each  is  in  its  exclusiveness,  in  its  claiming  to  be  the  whole 
of  religion,  and  the  only  true  religion.  Take,  then,  the 
elements  of  each,  mould  them  togetner  into  a  complete  and 
harmonious  whole,  and  you  will  have  the  true  reli^on,  a 
religion  which  will  meet  the  wants  of  all  minds  and  nearts, 
rally  the  human  race  around  it,  and  be  ^^  the  church  of  the 
future."  Hence  arose  the  Alexandrian  syncretism,  combin- 
ing in  one  systematic  whole,  as  far  as  reason  could  combine 
them,  aU  the  known  religions  of  the  world,  which,  under 
the  name  of  philosophy,  but  which  became  a  veritable  super- 
Btition,  disputed  the  empire  of  the  world  with  Christianity 
for  full  three  hundred  years. 

What  is  the  movement  of  our  day,  but  an  attempt  of  the 
Bame  sort!  By  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
the  various  forms  of  heresv,  in  which  the  Protestant  spirit 
had  developed  itself,  and  which  had  attempted  to  reproduce 
gentilism  without  forfeiting  their  title  to  Christiamty,  had 
exhausted  their  moral  force,  and  the  age  began  to  lapse 
again  into  the  old  license  and  corraption.  Never  in  its  worst 
•days  was  there  grosser  immorality  and  corruption  in  the 
Boman  Empire  tSan  prevailed  in  England  during  the  earlier 
half  of  the  last  century,  under  the  reigns  of  George  I.  and 
•George  11.  Deism  was  rife  in  the  court,  in  the  schods,  in  the 
•church,  amon^  the  nobility  and  the  people.  Germany  was 
hardly  better,  if  so  good :  and  of  France  under  the  regency  of 
the  profligate  Duke  of  Orleans,  or  under  Louis  XY.  with  his 
pare  cmx  oerfa^  we  need  not  speak.  Literature  was  infidel 
throughout,  and  atheism  became  fashionable.  To  the  rabid 
infidel  propa^raidism,  begun  by  the  English  deists,  and  car- 
ried on  by  V  oltaire  and  his  associates,  under  the  motto 
J^'dseB  Vvnfdmks^  soon  succeeded,  as  of  old,  profound  scep- 
ticism and  indifference.  Neither  false  religion  nor  no  relig- 
ion could  rouse  the  mind  from  the  torpicuty  into  which  it 
sank.  Exclusive  heresy,  or,  as  we  may  say,  sectarianism, 
born  from  the  Protestant  reformation,  thougn  producing  its 
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effects  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  so-called  Protestant 
world,  had  caused  all  forms  of  religion,  about  the  beginning 
of  this  centorj,  to  be  treated  as  equally  false  and  contemp- 
tible. 

But,  once  more,  individuals  started  up  frightened  at  the 
prospect  they  beheld.  They  felt  and  own^  the  eternal 
truth,  Mam,  ca/nnot  he  an  atheist  They  saw  the  necessity 
of  a  general  reform,  and  that  a  general  reform  could  be 
effected  only  by  religion.  But,  di^aining  the  church  as  did 
the  old  Alexanarians,  and  seeing  clearly  that  all  th^  particular 
forms  of  Protestantism  were  worn  out,  they  felt  that  they 
must  have  a  new  religion,  and  to  have  it  they  must  either 
make  it  for  themselves,  or  reconstruct  it  out  of  such  mate- 
rials as  the  old  religions  supplied.  The  principle  on  which 
they  proceed  is  precisely  the  Alexandrian,  xo  them  aU 
relmon^  are  equally  true  or  equally  false, — true  as  parts  of 
a  ^ole,  false  when  regardea  eadi  as  a  whole  in  itself. 
Take,  then,  the  several  religions  which  have  been  and  are, 
mould  them  into  a  complete,  uniform,  and  svstematic  whole, 
and  yon  will  have  what  the  editor  of  The  Boston  Qtuurierbu 
HemeWj  and  Chevalier  Bunsen  after  him,  call  ^^  the  church 
of  the  future,"  and  Dr.  BushneU  and  his  friends  call  ^^  Com- 

Srehensive  Christianity," — ^what  Saint-Simon  denominated 
Vaitveau  Ohristiamsmey  and  M.  Yictor  Cousin  brilliantly 
advocates  under  the  name  of  eclecticism,  borrowed  avowedly 
from  the  Neoplatonists. 

In  perfect  harmony  with  this,  you  see  evervwhere  at- 
tempts to  amalgamate  sects,  to  form  the  un-Catholic  world 
into  one  body,  with  a  common  creed,  a  common  worship, 
and  a  common  purpose.  While  the  philosophers  elaborate 
the  basis  of  the  union,  statesmen  and  ministers  attempt  its 
practical  realization.  This  is  what  we  see  in  ^^  Evangelical 
Alliances  "  and  "  World's  Conventions,"  inthe  formation  of 
"  The  Evangelical  Church  "  in  Prussia,  and  the  union  of 
Prussia  and  England  in  establishing  the  bishopric  of  Jeru- 
salem. The  aim  is  everywhere  the  same  that  it  was  with 
the  Alexandrians,  the  principles  of  proceeding  are  the  same^ 
and  the  result,  if  obtained,  must  be  simiLur.  The  movement 
of  the  un-Catholic  world  now,  how  much  soever  it  mav 
borrow  from  Christianity,  however  near  it  may  approach 
the  Catholic  model,  can  be  regarded,  by  those  who  under- 
stand it,  only  as  a  conscious  or  unconscious  effort  to  repro- 
duce the  gentile  rationalism  of  the  old  Alexandrian  school. 
The  identity  of  the  two  movements  might  be  established 
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even  down  to  minute  details.  The  most  fanciful  dreams  of 
our  transcendentalists  may  be  found  among  the  Alexan- 
driauB, — either  with  those  who  disavowed  Ohristianity,  or 
the  sects,  professing  to  retain  it,  allied  to  them.  The  very 
principle  of  transcendentalism,  namely,  an  element  or  activ- 
ity in  the  human  soul  above  reason,  by  which  man  is  placed 
in  immediate  communion  with  the  divine  mind,  is  nothing 
but  the  Eoatasy  or  Tran^ce  of  the  fTeoplatonists,  or  their 
fifth  source  of  science ;  and  the  Alexandrian  theurgy  and 
ma^c  are  reproduced  in  your  Swedenborgianism  anci  mes- 
merism.  Moreover,  the  Protestant  reformation  itself  not 
only  involved  as  its  legitimate  consequence  a  return  to  the 
Alexandrian  rationalism,  but  was  in  some  measure  the 
effect  of  such  return.  To  be  satisfied  of  this,  we  need  but 
stud^  the  history  of  the  revival  of  letters  and  the  contro^ 
versies  of  the  schools  in  the  fifteenth  century.  We  say 
nothing  of  the  revival  in  so  far  as  it  was  simply  a  revival  of 
classiciu  antiquity  under  the  relation  of  art,  or  beauty  of 
form,-under  which  relation  it  was  not  censr^ble,  but,^la. 
tively,  perha|)s  a  progress.  Christian  piety  and  learning 
call  coexist  with  barbarism  in  taste,  and  want  of  elegance 
and  polish  of  manners,  but  do  not  demand  them.  The 
revival,  however,  was,  in  fact,  something  more  than  this, 
and  something  far  different  from  it.  Those  Greek  scholars 
who  escaped  &om  Constantinople  when  it  was  taken  by  the 
Turks,  and  who  spread  themselves  over  western  Europe,  did 
not  bring  with  them  merely  the  poets,  orators,  and  historians 
of  ancient  Greece,  nor  merely  more  complete  editions  of  Plato 
and  Aristotle ;  they  brought  with  them  Proclus  and  Ploti- 
nus,  and  the  old  Alexanc&ian  rationalism,  with  its  oriental 
comprehensiveness  and  its  Greek  subtilty.  They  made  no 
attacks  on  the  church, — they  professed  profound  respect  for 
Catholicity,  and  with  eastern  suppleness  readily  submitted 
to  her  autnority ;  but  they  deposited  in  the  min^is  and  hearts 
of  their  disciples  the  germs  of  a  system  the  rival  of  hers, 
which  weakened  their  attachment  to  her  doctrines,  disgusted 
them  with  the  barbarous  Latin  and  un-Oreeh  taste  of  her 
monks,  and  the  rigid,  sometimes  frigid,  scholasticism  of  her 
doctors.  These  germs  were  not  slow  in  developing,  and 
very  soon  ^ve  us  the  Neoplatonists  in  philosophy,  and  the 
humanists  m  literature,  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  cen- 
turies. The  former  destroyed  the  authority  of  the  school- 
men ;  the  latter,  at  the  head  of  whom  stood  Erasmus,  the 
Voltaire  of  his  time,  covered  the  clergy,  especially  the 
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monks,  with  ridicule,  and  sowed  the  seeds  of  practical,  as 
the  others  had  of  specnlative.  infidelity.  Combined  or 
operating  to  the  same  end,  they  prepared,  and,  favored  by 
the  politics  of  the  period,  nrodnced,  the  Protestant  refor- 
mation. Not  accidentally,  tnen,  has  Protestantism  from  its 
birth  manifested  a  gentile  spirit,  misrepresented  and  ridi- 
culed every  thing  distinctively  Christian,  or  that  it  is  now 
undeniably  developing  in  pure  Alexandrian  syncretism, 
gathering  itself  up  as  a  grand  and  well-organized  superstition 
to  wa^e  war  once  more  on  the  old  Alexandrian  battle- 
ground, with  the  old  Alexandrian  forces  and  arms,  against 
the  Nazarene,  or  Galilean,  as  Julian  the  Apostate  always 
terms  our  Lord.  Was  it  by  accident  that  Protestantism, 
wherever  permitted  to  follow  its  instincts,  began  bv  pulling 
down,  breaking,  or  defacing  the  Cross,  the  sacred  symbol 
of  Christianity! 

The  identity  of  the  modem  movement  with  that  which 
resulted  in  Alexandrian  syncretism  may  be  traced  also  in 
the  pantheistic  tendencies  of  the  day.  The  Alexandrian 
school  rejected  none  of  the  popular  gods ;  it  placed  Apis 
and  Jove,  Isis  and  Hercules,  and  sometimes  even  Christ 
himself,  in  the  same  temple ;  but  all  under  the  shadow  of 
the  god  Serapie,  the  symbol  of  unity,  or  rather  of  the 
WHOLB,  THB  ALL,  that  is,  of  puro  pantheism,  in  which  all 
pure  rationalism  is  sure  to  end.  To  what  does  all  modem 
philosophy  tend,  but  to  pantheism!  Have  we  not  seen 
Spinoza  in  our  own  day  rehabilitated,  and  commented  upon 
as  the  greatest  of  modem  philosophers!  Cousin's  eclecti- 
cism is  undeniably  pantheistic,  and  less  cannot  be  said  of 
Schellingism  or  H!egelism.  Socialism,  now  so  rife,  is  simply 
pantheism  adapted  to  the  apprehensions  of  the  vulgar, — 
refined  and  voluptuous  with  the  Fourierists  and  Saint- 
Simonians,  coarse  and  revolting  with  the  chartists  and  red- 
republicans. 

But  we  are  pursuing  this  line  of  remark  beyond  our 
original  purpose.  We  may  return  to  it  hereafter.  In  the 
meantime  we  invite  those  who  have  the  requisite  leisure 
and  learning  to  take  up  the  subject,  and  consider  the  rela- 
tion of  all  the  ancient  and  modern  sects  to  gentilism,  the  per- 
sistence of  gentilism  in  Christian  nations  down  to  our  own 
times,  in  spite  of  the  anathemas  of  the  church  and  the  un- 
wearied enorte  of  the  Catholic  clergy  to  exterminate  it,  and 
its  all  but  avowed  revival  in  our  own  day  under  the  most 
comprehensive,  scientific,  erudite,  subtile;  and  dangerous 
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form  it  has  ever  assumed.  In  doinjg  this,  CTeat  attention 
should  be  paid  to  chronology ;  for  tKe  gentilism  with  which 
it  is  the  fashion  among  Protestants  and  unbelievers  to  com- 

Eare  Christianity,  and  from  which  it  is  pretended  the  church 
as  largely  borrowed,  will  be  found  to  have  been  formed 
two  centuries  and  a  half  after  the  birth  of  our  Lord.  The 
stupendous  fabric,  that  systematic  organization  of  gentilism, 
which  we  find  in  the  time  of  Julian  tne  Apostate,  and  which 
fell  with  him,  was  not  the  model  copied  bv  the  church,  but 
was  itself  modelled  after  the  Christian  hierarchv,  and  it  is 
heathenism  that  has  Chrislicmizedy  not  the  church  that  has 
heathenized.  The  Platonism  of  modem  times,  whether  on 
the  Continent  or  in  England,  is  not  the  Platonism  of  Plato, 
but  of  the  Alexandrians,  as  every  one  knows  who  has  studied 
Plato  himself  in  his  own  inimitable  Dialogues,  not  merely 
in  the  speculations  of  Plotinus,  or  the  commentaries  of 
Proclus. 

That  our  author,  bom  and  brought  up  in  the  Protestant 
world,  and  formed  by  its  sentile  spint  and  tendencies, 
should  even  unconsciously  fall  into  tne  Alexandrian  order 
of  thought,  and  labor  to  reconstruct  a  system  intended  to 
rival  the  Christian,  is  nothing  stranse.  In  doing  so,  he  only 
yields  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  follows  the  lead  of  those 
whom  the  age  owns  and  reverences  as  its  chiefs.  That  his 
system  is  not  Christian,  although  he  would  have  us  receive 
it  as  Christian,  is  evident  enough  from  his  dic^tMn  with 
regard  to  miracles.  ^^  The  miracles  ascribed  to  Christ  and 
his  Apostles,"  he  says  (p.  61,)  "  however  conclusive  to  those 
who  witnessed  them,  are  no  evidence  to  us,  until  by  other 
means  we  have  established  the  trath  of  the  writings  which 
record  fliem, — ^that  is  to  say,  imtU  we  ha/oe  proved  aU  that 
we  wish  to  prove.^^  There  is  a  sophism  m  this,  which, 
probably,  the  author  does  not  perceive.  If  the  writings  are 
the  orUy  authority  for  the  miracles  as  historical  facts,  that 
we  must  establish  their  historical  auiJiervtioity  before  the 
miracles  can  be  evidence  to  us,  we  concede:  but  not  their 
truihj  that  is,  the  truth  of  the  mysteries  tney  teach,  the 
material  object  of  faith, — ^therefore  the  matter  we  want 
proved.  The  miracles  are  not  proofs  of  the  mysteries,  but 
simply  motives  of  credibility.  "  Kabbi,  we  know  that  thou 
art  come  a  teacher  from  God ;  for  no  man  could  do  these 
miracles  which  thou  doest,  unless  God  were  with  him." 
Ordinary  historical  testimony,  though  wholly  inadequate  to 
prove  the  mysteries,  is  sufficient  to  prove  the  miracles  as 
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facts,  and,  when  so  proved,  they  are  evidence  to  ns  in  the 
same  manner  and  in  the  same  degree  that  they  were  to  those 
who  witnessed  them.  It  does  not,  therefore,  follow  that  we 
mnst  prove,  without  them,  all  we  want  proved,  before  they 
can  be  evidence  to  ns. 

But  this  bv  the  way.  The  author  in  his  dictwm  asserts 
eiUier  that  Christianity  is  not  provable  at  all,  or  that  it  is 
provable  without  miracles;  but  no  Christian  can  assert 
either  the  one  or  the  other.  The  former  is  absurd,  if  Chris- 
tianity came  from  God  and  is  intended  for  reasonable  beings. 
God,  as  the  author  of  reason,  cannot  require  us  to  believe, 
and  we  as  reasonable  beings  cannot  believe,  without  reason, 
or  authoritv  sufficient  to  satisfy  reason.  The  latter  cannot 
be  said  wimout  reducing  Christianity  to  the  mere  order  of 
nature ;  for  a  supernatural  religion  is,  in  th6  nature  of  thiugs, 
provable  only  by  supematur^y  accredited  witnesses,  and 
witnesses  cannot  be  supematurally  accredited  without  mir- 
acles of  some  sort  To  deny  the  necessity  of  miracles  as 
motives  of  credibility,  or  to  assert  the  provability  of  Chris- 
tianity without  them,  is  to  deny  the  supernatural  character 
of  Christianity,  and  therefore  to  deny  Christianity  itself ; 
for  Christianity  is  essentially  and  distinctively  supernatural. 
Without  the  miracles^  Christianity  is  provable  only  as  a 
philosophy,  and  as  a  philosophy  it  must  lie  wholly  within 
the  order  of  nature ;  since  philosophy,  by  its  very  definition, 
is  the  science  of  principles  cognizable  by  the  light  of  natural 
reason.  Eationalism  turns  for  ever  within  the  limits  of 
nature,  and,  do  its  best,  it  can  never  overleap  them.  It  can 
never  rise  to  Christianity ;  all  it  can  do  is,  by  rejecting  or 
explaining  away  the  mysteries,  discarding  all  that  transcends 
reason,  to  bring  Christianity  down  to  itself, — a  fact  we  com- 
mend to  the  serious  consideration  of  all  who  pretend  that 
our  reliffion,  even  to  its  loftiest  mysteries,  is  rationally  or 
philosophically  demonstrable.  The  Christianity  they  can 
prove  as  a  pmlosophy  is  no  more  the  Chidstianitjr  of  the 
Gospel  than  the  Keoplatonism  of  Froclus  and  Plotinus  was 
the  Christianity  of  the  Gregories,  the  Basils,  and  the  Augns- 
tines. 

The  author  also  betrays  the  unchristian  character  of  his 
order  of  thought  in  his  third  discourse,  entitled  Spiritual 
Despotism  a/M  the  Reformation.  He  says,  indeed,  in  this 
part  of  his  work,  some  very  handsome  things--in  his  own 
estimation — of  the  church  ;  but,  as  he  says  them  from  the 
humanitarian  point  of  view,  on  the  hypothesis  that  slie  is  a 
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pnrely  human  institation,  and  therefore  a  gigantic  imposi- 
tion upon  mankind,  we  cannot  take  them  as  evidences  of  his 
Christian  mode  of  thinking.  If  the  church  is  what  we  hold 
Iier  to  be,  these  humanitarian  compliments  and  apologies 
are  impertinent ;  and  if  what  he  holds  her  to  be,  they  betray 
on  his  part  a  very  unchristian  laxity  of  moral  principle.  An 
infallible  church,  the  church  of  God,  needs  no  apologies ; 
man's  church,  or  the  synagogue  of  Satan,  deserves  none. 
But,  although  the  author  maintains  that  the  church  was 
very  necessary  from  the  fifth  to  the  fifteenth  century, — 
that  she  preserved  our  holy  relij^on,  and  without  her  Chris- 
tian faith  and  piety  would  have  been  lost,  Christianity  would 
have  been  unable  to  fulfil  her  mission,  and  the  European 
nations  would  have  remained  uncivilized,  imorant,  illiterate, 
ruthless  barbarians, — ^he  yet  holds  that  she  was  a  spiritual 
despotism,  and  the  Protestant  reformation  was  inevitable 
and  necessary  to  emancipate  the  human  mind  from  her 
thraldom,  and  to  prepare  the  way  for  mental  and  civil 
freedom. 

According  to  the  author,  the  spiritual  despotism  of  the 
church  consisted  in  her  claiming  and  exercising  authority 
over  faith  and  morals, — over  the  minds,  the  hearts,  and  the 
consciences  of  the  faithfuL  If  we  catch  his  meaning, 
which  does  not  appear  to  lie  very  clear  or  distinct  even 
in  his  own  mind,  tne  despotism  is  in  the  authority  itself, 
not  simply  in  the  fact  that  the  church  claims  and  exercises 
it.  It  would  be  equally  despotisni,  if  claimed  and  exercised 
hj  any  one  else,  because  it  is  intrinsically  hostile  to  the 
rights  of  the  mind  and  to  the  principles  of  civil  liberty. 
Conseq^uently,  he  objects  not  merely  to  the  daimarUy  but  to 
the  thmg  daimed^  and  rejects  the  authority,  let  who  will 
claim  it,  or  let  it  be  vested  where  or  in  whom  it  may. 

But  this  is  obviously  unchristian.  If  we  suppose  Chris- 
tianity at  all,  we  must  suppose  it  as  an  external  revelation 
from  God,  a  definite  and  authoritative  religion,  given  by 
the  supreme  Lawgiver  to  all  men  as  the  supreme  law,  bind- 
ing upon  the  whole  man,  against  which  no  one  has  the  right 
to  think,  speak,  or  act,  and  to  which  every  one  is  bound  to 
conform  in  thought,  word,  and  deed.  All  this  is  implied  in 
the  very  conception  of  Christianity,  and  must  be  adunitted, 
if  we  admit  the  Christian  religion  at  all.  The  authority 
objected  to  is  therefore  included  in  the  fundamental  concep- 
tion of  the  Christian  revelation,  and  consequently  we  cannot 
denominate  it  a  spiritual  despotism  without  denominating 
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Christianity  itself  a  spiritual  despotism,  which,  we  need  not 
say,  would  be  any  thing  bat  Christian. 

The  author's  order  of  thought  would  carry  him  even 
further.  If  the  authority  of  the  church  is  a  spiritual  des- 
potism for  the  reason  he  assigns,  the  authority  of  God  is 
also  a  spiritual  despotism.  The  principle  on  which  he 
objects  to  the  church  is,  that  the  mind  ana  the  state  are  free, 
and  that  any  authority  over  either  is  unjust.  The  essence 
of  despotism  is  not  that  it  is  authority,  but  that  it  is  authority 
without  right,  will  without  reason,  power  without  justice. 
We  cannot  suppose  the  existence  of  God  without  supposing 
the  precise  authority  over  the  mind  and  the  state  objected  to. 
If  this  authority,  claimed  and  exercised  in  his  name  by  the 
church,  is  despotism,  it  must  be,  then,  because  he  has  no 
right  to  it ;  if  no  right  to  it,  he  is  not  sovereign ;  if  not 
sovereign,  he  does  not  exist  If  God  does  not  exist,  there 
is  no  conscience,  no  law,  no  accountability,  moral  or  civiL 
To  this  conclusion  the  author's  notions  of  mental  freedom 
and  civil  liberty,  pushed  to  their  logical  consequences,  nec- 
essarily lead. 

Every  Christian  is  obliged  to  recognize,  in  the  abstract, 
to  say  the  least,  the  precise  authority  claimed  and  exercised 
by  the  church  over  laith  and  morals,  over  the  intellect  and 
the  conscience,  in  spirituals  and  in  temporals :  and  it  is  a 
well-known  fact,  that  all  Christian  sects,  as  long  as  they 
retain  any  thin^  distinctively  Christian,  do  claim,  and,  as  far  as 
able,  exercise  it,  and  never  practically  abandon  it,  till  they 
lapse  into  pure  rationalism,  from  which  all  that  is  distinct- 
ively Christian  disappears.  It  cannot  be  otherwise ;  because 
Christianity  is  essentially  law,  and  the  supreme  law,  for  the 
reason,  the  will,  and  the  conscience,  for  individuals  and 
nations,  for  the  subject  and  for  the  prince.  If  our  author's 
order  of  thought  were  Christian,  he  could  not  object  to 
authority  in  itseU ;  he  would  feel  himself  obliged  to  assert 
and  vinaicate  it  somewhere  for  some  one ;  and  u  he  objected 
to  the  church  at  all,  he  would  do  so,  not  because  of  the 
authority,  but  because  it  is  not  rightfully  hers,  but  another's, 
— ^which  would  be  a  le^timate  objection,  and  conclusive,  if 
sustained,  as  of  course  it  cannot  be,  by  the  facts  in  the  case. 
His  failure  to  object  on  this  ground  is  a  proof  that  his 
thought  is  not  Clmstian. 

The  author's  notions  of  authority  and  liberty  are  not 
only  unchristian,  but  exceedingly  unphilosophical  and  con- 
fused.   He  has  no  just  conception  of  eithBr,  and  is  evident- 
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ly  nnable  to  draw  any  intelligible  distinction  between 
authority  and  despotism  on  the  one  hand,  or  between  liberty 
and  license  on  the  other.  He  can  conceive  of  authority 
and  liberty  only  as  each  is  the  antagonist  or  the  limitation 
of  the  other ;  he  ingenuously  confesses  that  he  is  unable  to 
reconcile  them,  and  presents  their  reconciliation  as  a  problem 
that  Protestantism  lias  yet  to  solve.  ^^To  adjust  the  re- 
spective limits  of  these  antagonists, — ^liberty  of  thought 
and  ecclesiastical  authority, — and  bring  about  a  lasting 
treaty  of  peace  between  them,  is  the  yet  unsolved  problem 
of  the  reformation.  The  reformers  attempted  to  solve  it, 
and  strove  in  vain  to  confine  the  torrent  they  had  set  in 
motion,  within  certain  dikes  of  their  own  construction. 
The  spring-tide  of  free  inquiry,  not  yet  perhaps  at  its 
flood,  is  swee{>ing  away  their  barriers,  and  ages  may  elapse 
before  it  subsides  into  its  proper  channel,  after  cleansing 
the  earth  of  a  thousand  folhes  and  abuses."  (p.  160.)  AU 
this  proves  that  his  order  of  thought  is  uncnristian,  and 
that  his  conceptions  of  authorilrjr  and  of  liberty  are  not 
taken  from  the  Gtospel.  No  intelligent  Christian,  no  sound 
philosopher  even,  ever  conceives  of  authority  and  liberty 
as  anti^onists,  as  limiting  one  the  other,  or  admits  that 
their  conciliation  is  an  unsolved  problem,  or  even  a  problem 
at  all. 

The  Christian,  even  the  philosopher,  derives  all  from 
God,  and  nothing  from  man,  and  therefore  escapes  the  diffi- 
culty felt  by  our  author  and  the  reformers.  He  knows  that 
authority  is  not  authority,  if  limited,  and  liberty  is  not 
liberty,  if  bounded.  Consequently,  he  never  conceives  of 
the  two  in  the  same  sphere,  out  distributes  them  in  separate 
spheres,  where  each  may  be  supreme.  God  is  the  absolute, 
underived,  and  unlimited  sovereign  and  proprietor  of  the 
universe.  Here  is  the  foundation  of  all  authority,  and  also 
of  all  liberty.  Before  God  we  have  no  liberty.  We  are 
his,  and  not  our  own.  We  are  what  he  creates  us,  have 
only  what  he  gives  us,  and  lie  completely  at  his  mercy. 
We  hold  all  from  him,  even  to  the  breath  in  our  nostrils, 
and  he  has  the  sovereign  right  to  dispose  of  us  according  to 
his  own  will  and  pleasure.  In  his  presence,  and  in  presence 
of  his  law,  we  have  duties,  but  no  rights,  and  our  duty  and 
his  right  is  the  full,  entire,  and  unconditional  submission  of 
ourselves,  soul  and  body,  to  his  wilL  Here  is  authority, 
absolute,  full,  entire,  and  unbounded, — aa  must  be  all 
authority,  in  order  to  be  authority. 
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In  the  preeence  of  authority  there  is  no  liberty ;  where, 
then,  is  liberty  ?  It  is  not  before  God,  but  it  is  between 
man  and  man,  between  man  and  society,  and  between 
society  and  society.  The  absolute  and  plenary  *  so vereiffnty 
of  God  excludes  all  other  sovereignty,  and  our  absolute 
and  unconditional  subjection  to  him  excludes  all  other  sub- 
jection. Hence  no  liberty  before  God,  and  no  subjection 
before  man ;  and  therefore  liberty  is  rightly  defined,  full 
and  entire  n^edom  from  all  authority  but  the  authority  of 
God.  Here  is  liberty,  liberty  in  the  human  sphere,  and 
liberty  full  and  entire,  without  restraint  or  limit  in  the 
sphere  to  which  it  pertains.  Man  is  subjected  to  God,  but 
to  God  only.  No  man,  in  his  own  right,  iias  any,  the  least, 
authority  over  man;  no  body  or  community  of  men,  as 
such,  has  any  rightful  authority  either  in  spirituals  or  tem- 
porals. All  merely  human  authorities  are  usurpations,  and 
their  acts  are  without  obligation,  null  and  void  from  the  be- 
ginning. If  the  parent,  the  pastor,  the  prince  has  any 
right  to  command,  it  is  as  the  vicar  of  God,  and  in  that 
character  alone;  if  I  am  bound  to  obey  my  parents,  my 
pastor,  or  my  prince,  it  is  because  my  God  commands  me  to 
obey  them,  and  because  in  obeying  them  I  am  obeying  him. 
Here  is  the  law  of  liberty,  and  here,  too,  is  the  law  of  au- 
thority. Understand  now  why  religion  must  found  the 
state,  why  it  is  nonsense  or  blasphemy  to  talk  of  an  alliance 
between  religion  and  liberty,  a  reconciliation  between  au- 
thority and  freedom.  Both  proceed  from  the  same  fountain, 
the  absolute,  underived,  unlmiited  sovereignty  of  God,  and 
can  be  no  more  opposed  one  to  the  other  than  God  can  be 
opposed  to  himself.  Hence,  absolute  and  unconditional 
subjection  to  Gk)d  is  absolute  and  unlimited  freedom.  There- 
fore says  our  Lord,  "  If  the  Son  makes  you  free,  you  shall 
be  free  indeed." 

The  sovereignty  of  God  does  not  oppose  liberty;  it 
founds  and  guarantees  it.  Authority  is  not  the  antagonist 
of  freedom;  it  is  its  support,  its  vindicator.  It  is  not 
reli^on,  it  is  not  Christianity,  but  infidelity,  that  places 
authority  and  liberty  one  over  against  the  other,  in  battle 
array.  It  is  not  God  who  crushes  our  libertv,  robs  us  of 
our  rights,  and  binds  heavy  burdens  upon  our  shoulders,  too 
grievous  to  be  borne  :  it  is  man,  who  at  the  same  time  that 
he  robs  us  of  our  rignts  robs  God  of  his.  He  who  attacks 
our  freedom  attacks  his  sovereignty;  he  who  vindicates 
his  sovereignty,  the  rights  of  God,  vindicates  the  rights  of 
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man ;  for  all  human  rights  are  summed  up  in  the  one  right 
to  be  governed  by  G<^  and  by  him  alone,  in  the  duty  of 
absolute  subjection  to  him,  and  absolute  freedom  from  all 
subjection  to  any  other.  Maintain,  therefore,  the  rights  of 
God,  the  supremacy  in  all  departments  of  the  divine  law, 
and  you  need  not  trouble  your  heads  about  the  rights  of 
man,  freedom  of  thought,  or  civil  liberty ;  for  thev  are 
secured  with  all  the  guaranty  of  the  divine  sovereignty. 
The  divine  sovereignty  is,  therefore,  as  indispensable  to 
liberty  as  to  authority. 

We  need  not  stop  to  show  that  the  divine  sovereignty  is 
not  itself  a  despotism.  The  essence  of  despotism,  as  we 
have  said,  is  not  that  it  is  authority,  but  that  it  is  authority 
without  right,  will  without  reason,  power  without  justice, 
which  can  never  be  said  of  God ;  for  his  right  to  universal 
dominion  is  unquestionable,  and  in  him  will  and  reason, 
power  and  justice,  are  never  disjoined,  are  identical,  are  one 
and  the  same,  and  are  indistinguishable  save  in  our  manner 
of  conceiviufi:  them.  His  sovereificnty  is  rightful,  his  will 
is  intrineicafiy,  eternally,  and  iSiitebly  V.  will,  his 
power  just  power.  Absolute  subjection  to  him  is  absolute 
subjection  to  eternal,  immutable,  and  absolute  justice. 
Hence,  subjection  to  him  alone  is,  on  the  one  hand,  subjec- 
tion to  absolute  justice,  and,  on  the  other,  freedom  to  be 
and  to  do  all  that  absolute  justice  permits.  Here  is  just  au- 
thority as  great  as  can  be  conceived,  and  true  liberty  as 
large  as  is  possible  this  side  of  license ;  and  between  the 
two  there  is  and  can  be  in  the  nature  of  things  no  clashing, 
no  conflict,  no  antagonism.  How  mean  and  shallow  is 
infidel  philosophy  1 

Taking  this  view  along  with  us,  a  view  which  is  alike 
that  of  Christianity  and  of  sound  philosophy,  we  cannot 
fail  to  perceive  that  the  objection  urged  against  the  church 
is  exceedingly  ill-chosen.  The  church,  if  what  she  professes 
to  be, — ^and  we  have  the  right  here  to  reason  on  the  sup- 
position that  she  is, — ^represents  the  divine  sovereignty, 
and  is  commissioned  by  God  to  teach  and  to  govern  in  his 
hame.  Her  authority,  then,  is  his  authority,  and  it  is  he 
that  teaches  and  governs  in  her  and  through  her ;  so  far, 
then,  from  being  nostile  to  liberty  in  one  department  or 
another,  she  must  be  its  support  and  safeguard  m  every  de- 
partment. The  ground  and  condition  of  liberty  is  the 
presence  of  the  divine  sovereignty,  for  in  its  presence  there 
IS  no  other  sovereignty,  no  other  authority,  consequently  no 
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slavery.     The  objection,  that  the  chnrch  is  a  spiritnal  des- 

Sotism,  is  grounded  on  the  supposition  that  all  authority  is 
espotism  and  all  liberty  license, — ^that  is,  that  liberty  and 
authority  are  antagonist  forces, — ^which  would  require  us  to 
deny  both,  for  neither  despotism  nor  license  is  defensible. 
Authority  and  liberty  are  only  the  two  phases  of  one  and 
tlie  same  principle;  suppose  the  absence  of  authority,  you 
suppose  the  presence  of  license  or  despotism,  which,  ^ain, 
are  onl^  the  two  phases  of  one  and  the  same  thing.  To  re- 
move hcense  or  aespotism,  you  must  suppose  the  presence 
of  legitimate  authority.  The  church  being  the  representa- 
tive of  the  divine  sovereignty  on  the  earth,  introduces 
legitimate  authority,  and  by  her  presence  necessarily  dis- 
places both  despotism  and  license,  that  is,  establishes  both 
order  and  liberty. 

The  difficulty  which  Protestants  and  unbelievers  suppose 
must  exist  in  conforming  reason,  which  is  not  always 
obedient  to  will,  to  the  commands  of  authority,  arises  from 
their  overlooking  the  nature  of  authority.  The  authority 
is  not  only  an  order  to  believe,  but  it  is  authority  for 
believing.  The  authority  of  reason  in  the  natural  order  is 
derived  from  Grod,  not  from  man ;  and  the  obligation  to  be- 
lieve the  axioms  of  mathematics  or  the  definitions  of  geom- 
etry arises  solely  from  the  fact,  that  reason,  which  declares 
them,  does,  thus  far,  speak  by  divine  authority.  If  it  did 
not,  reason  would  be  no  reason  for  believing  or  asserting 
them.  The  same  divine  authority  in  a  higher  order,  speak- 
ing through  the  church,  cannot  be  less  authoritative,  or  a 
less  authority  for  believing  what  the  church  teaches.  Hence 
the  command  of  the  church  is  at  once  authority  for  the  will 
and  for  the  reason,  an  injunction  to  believe  and  a  reason  for 
believing.  The  absolute  submission  of  reason  to  her  com- 
mands is  not,  as  some  fancv^  the  abnegation  of  reason. 
Reason  does  not,  in  submitting,  fold  her  hands,  shut  her 
eyes,  and  take  a  doze,  like  a  fat  alderman  after  dinner,  but 
kieps  wide  awake,  ^d  exercises  her  highest  powers,  her 
most  sacred  rights,  according  to  her  own  nature.  What 
more  reasonable  reason  for  believing  than  the  command  of 
Gk)d? — since,  in  the  order  of  truth,  his  soverei^ty  is 
identically  his  veracitv.  To  suppose  a  Catholic  mmd  can 
have  any  difficulty  in  bringing  reason  to  assent  to  the  teach- 
ings of  the  church,  believed  to  be  God's  church,  is  as 
absurd  as  to  suppose  that  an  American  who  has  never  been 
abroad  can  have  any  difficulty  in  believing  that  there  is  such 
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a  city  aa  Paria,  or  that  Lonia  Napoleon  Bonaparte  has  re- 
cently been  elected  president  of  the  French  Kepnblic ;  or 
as  to  suppose  that  the  loeidan  finds  a  difficulty  in  bringing 
his  reason  to  assent  to  the  proposition  that  the  same  is  the 
same,  that  the  same  thing  cannot  both  be  and  not  be  at  the 
same  time,  or  that  two  and  two  make  four. 

It  is  not  the  church  that  establishes  spiritual  despotism ; 
it  is  she  who, saves  us  from  it.  Spiritual  despotism  is  that 
wliich  subjects  us,  in  spiritual  matters,  to  a  human  author- 
ity, whether  our  own  or  that  of  others, — for  our  own  is  as 
human  as  another's  ;  and  the  only  redemption  from  it  is  in 
having  in  them  a  divine  authoritv.  Protestants  themselves 
acknowledge  this,  when  they  call  out  for  the  pure  word  of 
God.  The  church  teaches  bv  divine  authority  ;  in  submit- 
ting to  her,  we  submit  to  God,  and  are  freed  from  all  human 
authority.  She  teaches  infallibly;  therefore,  in  believing 
what  she  teaches,  we  believe  the  truth,  which  frees  us  from 
falsehood  and  error,  to  which  all  men  without  an  infallible 
guide  are  subject,  and  subjection  to  which  is  the  elemental 
principle  of  all  spiritual  despotism.  Her  authority  admitted 
excludes  all  other  authority,  and  therefore  frees  us  from 
heresiarchs  and  sects,  the  very  embodiment  of  spiritual  des- 
potism in  its  most  odious  forms.  Sectarianism  is  spiritual 
despotism  itself ;  and  to  know  how  far  spiritual  despotism 
ana  spiritual  slavery  may  go,  you  have  only  to  study  the 
history  of  the  various  sects  and  false  religions  which  now 
exist,  or  have  heretofore  existed. 

In  the  temporal  order,  again,  the  authority  claimed  and 
exercised  hj  the  church  is  nothing  but  the  assertion  over 
the  state  oi  the  divine  sovereignty,  which  she  represents,  or 
the  subjection  of  the  prince  to  the  law  of  God,  in  his 
character  of  prince  as  well  as  in  his  character  of  man. 
That  the  prince  or  civil  power  is  subject  to  the  law  of  God, 
no  man  wno  admits  Christianity  at  all  dares  question ;  and, 
if  the  church  be  the  divinely  commissioned  teacher  and 
guardian  of  that  law,  as  she  certainly  is,  the  same  subjection 
to  her  must  be  conceded.    But  this,  instead  of  bems  op- 

{)08ed  to  civil  liberty,  is  its  only  possible  condition.  Civil 
iberty,  like  all  liberty,  is  in  being  held  to  no  obedience  but 
obedience  to  God ;  and  obedience  to  the  state  can  be  com- 
patible with  hberty  only  on  the  condition  that  God  com- 
mands it,  or  on  the  conaition  that  he  governs  in  the  state, 
which  he  does  not  and  cannot  do,  unless  the  state  holds 
from  his  law  and  is  subject  to  it.     To  deny,  then,  the 
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supremacy  of  the  charch  in  temporak  is  only  to  release  the 
temporal  order  from  its  subjection  to  the  divine  sovereignty^ 
which,  so  far  as  regards  the  state,  is  to  deny  its  authority^ 
or  its  right  to  govern,  and,  so  far  as  regards  the  subject,  i& 
to  assert  pure,  unmitigated  civil  despotism.  All  authority 
divested  of  the  divine  sanction  is  despotic,  because  it  is  au- 
thority without  right,  will  unregulated  by  reason,  power 
disjoined  from  justice.  Withdraw  the  supremacy  of  the 
church  from  the  temporal  order,  and  you  aeprive  the  state 
of  that  sanction,  by  asserting  that  it  does  not  hold  from 
6od  and  is  not  amenable  to  his  law ;  you  give  the  state 
simply  a  human  basis,  and  have  in  it  only  a  human  author- 
ity, which  has  no  right  to  govern,  which  we  are  not  bound 
to  obey,  and  which  it  is  intolerable  tyranny  to  coinpel  us  to 
obey.  "  Let  every  soul,"  says  the  blessed  apostle  !raul,  the 
doctor  of  the  gentiles,  "  be  subject  to  the  higher  powers ; 
for  there  is  no  power  but  from  God ;  and  those  that  are, 
are  ordained  of  God.    Therefore  he  that  resisteth  power 

resist«th  the  ordinance   of    God Wherefore   be 

subject  of  necessity,  not  only  for  wrath,  but  for  conscience' 
sake."  (Rom.  xiii.  1-5.)  Here  the  obligation  of  obedience 
is  grounaed  on  the  fact  that  the  civil  power  is  the  ordinance 
of  God,  that  is,  as  we  say,  holds  from  God.  But,  obvious- 
ly, this,  while  it  subjects  the  subject  to  the  state,  equally 
subjects  the  state  to  the  divine  sovereignty.  Take  away 
the  subjection  of  the  state  to  God,  and  you  take  away  the 
reason  of  the  subjection  of  the  subject  to  the  state  ;  and  we 
need  not  tell  you  that  to  subject  us  to  an  authority  which 
we  are  not  bound  to  obey  is  tyranny.  See,  then,  what  you 
get  by  denying  the  supremacy  of  tne  church  in  temporals ! 
The  church  and  the  state,  as  administrations,  are  distinct 
bodies;  but  they  are  not,  as  some  modem  politicians  would 
persuade  us,  two  coordinate  and  mutually  independent  au- 
thorities. The  state  holds  under  the  law  of  nature,  and  has 
authority  only  within  the  limits  of  that  law.  As  long  as  it 
confines  itself  within  that  law,  and  faithfully  executes  its 
provisions,  it  acts  freely,  without  ecclesiastical  restraint  or 
mterference.  But  the  church  holds  from  God  under  the 
supernatural  or  revealed  law,  which  includes,  as  integral  in 
itself,  the  law  of  nature,  and  is  therefore  the  teacher  and 
guardian  of  the  natural  as  well  as  of  the  revealed  law. 
She  is,  under  God,  the  supreme  judge  of  both  laws,  which 
for  her  are  but  one  law ;  and  hence  she  takes  cognizance,  in 
her  tribunals,  of  the  breaches  of  the  natural  law  as  weJl  as 
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of  the  revealed,  and  has  the  right  to  take  cognizance  of  its 
breaches  bj  nations  as  well  bs  of  its  breaches  by  individa- 
als,  by  the  prince  as  well  as  by  the  subject,  for  it  is  the  su- 
preme law  for  both.  The  state  is,  therefore,  only  an  infe- 
rior court,  bound  to  receive  the  law  from  the  supreme  court, 
and  liable  to  have  its  decisions  reversed  on  appeal. 

This  must  be  asserted,  if  we  assert  the  supremacy  of  the 
Christian  law,  and  hold  the  church  to  be  its  teacher  and 
judge  ;  for  no  man  will  deny  that  Christianity  includes  the 
natural  as  well  as  the  supernatural  law.  Who,  with  any  just 
conceptions,  or  any  conceptions  at  all,  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, will  pretend  that  one  can  fulfil  the  Christian  law  and 
yet  violate  the  natural  law  ? — that  one  is  a  good  Christian, 
if  he  keeps  the  precepts  of  the  church,  though  he  break 
every  precept  of  the  decalogue  ? — or  that  Christianity  re- 
mits the  catechumen  to  the  state  to  learn  the  law  of  nature, 
or  what  we  term  natural  morality  ?  Grace  presupposes  na- 
ture. The  supernatural  ordinances  of  God's  law  presup- 
pose the  natural,  and  the  church,  which  is  the  teacher  and 
guardian  of  faith  and  morals,  can  no  more  be  so  without 
plenary  authority  with  regard  to  the  latter  than  the  former. 
Who,  again,  dares  pretend  that  the  moral  law  is  not  as  obli- 
gatory on  emperors,  kings,  princes,  commonwealths,  aflupon 
private  individuals? — upon  politicians,  as  upon  priests  or 
simple  believers  ?  Unless,  then,  you  exempt  the  state  from 
all  obligation  even  to  the  law  of  nature,  you  must  make  it 
amenable  to  the  moral  law  as  expounded  by  the  church, 
divinely  commissioned  to  teach  and  declare  it. 

Deny  this,  and  assert  the  independence  of  the  political 
order,  and  declare  the  state  in  its  own  right,  without  ac- 
countability to  the  Christian  law,  of  whicn  it  is  not  the 
teacher  or  guardian,  supreme  in  temporals,  and  you  gain,  in- 
stead of  civil  liberty,  simply,  in  principle  at  least,  civil  des- 
potism. If  you  deny  that  the  church  is  the  teacher  and 
guardian  of  the  law  of  God,  you  must  either  claim  the  au- 
thority you  deny  her  for  the  state,  or  you  must  deny  it  alto- 
gether. If  you  claim  it  for  the  state,  you,  on  your  own 
principles,  make  the  state  a  spiritual  despotism,  and  on  ours 
also  ;  for  the  state  obviously  has  not  received  that  authority, 
is  incompetent  in  spirituals,  is  no  teacher  of  morals,  or 
director  of  consciences.  If  you  deny  it  altogether,  you  make 
the  state  independent  of  the  moral  order,  independent  of  the 
divine  sovereignty,  the  only  real  sovereignty,  and  establish 
pure,  unmitigated  civU  despotism. 
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There  is  no  escaping  this  condasion  ;  and  hence  we  see 
the  folly  and  madness  of  those  who  assert  in  the  name  of 
liberty  the  independence  of  the  political  order,  and  exclaim, 
in  a  tone  of  mock  heroism,  '^  Neither  priest  nor  bishop  shall 
interfere  with  my  political  opinions  as  lon^  as  I  am  able 
to  resist  him  I "  bravo !  my  young  Libert ;  but  did  you 
know  what  you  are  doing,  you  would  see  that  you  are 
laying  the  loundation,  not  of  liberty,  but  of  despotism. 
Hence,  too,  we  see  that  our  author  must  be  mistaken,  when 
he  asserts  that  the  Protestant  reformation,  in  its  essential 
principle,  was  "a  revolt  of  free  spirits  against  profligate 
despotism."  It  was  no  such  thing.  Its  objections  to  the 
church,  reduced  to  their  substance^  were  simply,  the  church 
is  a  spiritual  despotism  because  she  claims  supremacy  over 
reason,  conscience,  and  the  state ;  and  it  objected  to  her, 
not  because  it  was  she  who  claimed  that  supremacy,  but  be- 
cause it  rejected  the  supremacy  itself,  let  it  be  claimed  by 
whom  it  might.  This  our  author  himself  concedes,  con- 
tends, and  proves.  Its  argument  was,  the  church  of  God 
cannot  claim  supremacy  over  reason,  conscience,  and  the 
state.  But  the  church  does  claim  this  supremacy,  therefore 
she  cannot  be  the  church  of  God.  The  principle  of  the 
argument  is,  that  God  could  not  delegate  the  authority  to 
any  church.  But  if  he  could  not,  it  must  have  been  be- 
cause he  himself  did  not  possess  it.  Therefore  the  essen- 
tial principle  of  the  reformation,  in  the  last  analysis,  was 
the  aenial,  on  the  one  hand,  of  the  sovereignty  of  God  over 
reason,  conscience,  and  the  state,  and  on  the  other,  the  as- 
sertion of  the  absolute  independence  of  man  and  the  tem- 
poral order,  which  is  either  pure  license  or  pure  despotism, 
according  to  the  light  in  which  you  choose  to  consider  it. 
The  real  character  of  the  reformation  was  the  substitution 
of  human  sovereignty  for  the  divine  ;  and  hence,  in  its  de- 
velopments, wherever  it  is  free  to  foflow  its  own  law,  we 
see  it  result  either  in  pure  humanism  or  pure  pantheism,  as 
it  does  or  does  not  combine  with  religious  sentiment.  And 
either  is  the  denial  of  both  authority  and  liberty ;  for  all  au- 
thority is  in  the  divine  sovereignty,  and  all  liberty  in  being 
bound  to  it  alone,  that  is,  in  freedom  from  all  human  gov- 
emment  resting  merely  on  a  human  basis,  whether  our- 
selves,  the  one,  the  few,  or  the  many,  as  every  one  would 
see,  if  it  were  understood  that  authority  over  myself,  ema- 
nating from  myself,  is  as  human,  and  therefore  as  illegiti- 
mate, as  much  of  the  essence  of  despotism,  as  authority 
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over  me  emanating  from  other  men.  Is  it  not  said  in  all 
languages  that  a  man  may  be  the  slave  of  himself,  of  his- 
own  passions,  his  own  ignorance,  or  his  own  prejudices  f 
Under  Protestantism  we  may  have  civil  and  spiritual  des- 
potism, or  civil  and  spiritual  license,  the  only  two  tliings- 
that  man  can  found,  without  a  divine  commission  and  sub- 
jection to  the  divine  law ;  but  authority  and  liberty  are  pos- 
sible and  can  be  practically  secured  only  under  tne  divine 
order  representea  by  the  church,  or  an  institution  precisely 
similar  to  what  she  professes  to  be,  the  divinely  commis- 
sioned teacher  and  guardian  of  both  the  natural  and  the* 
revealed  law. 

That  this  conclusion  will  be  acceptable  to  our  politicians,, 
young  or  old,  we  are  not  quite  so  simple  as  to  suppose ;  but 
we  are  not  aware  that  it  is  necessary  to  consult  their  pleas- 
ure. They  have  in  these,  as  they  had  in  other  times,  the 
physical  power  to  do  with  us  as  seems  to  them  good.  They 
can  decry  us,  they  can  pull  out  our  tongue,  cut  off  our  right 
hand,  and  at  need  burn  our  body,  or  cast  it  to  the  wild 
beasts ;  but  this  will  not  alter  the  nature  of  things,  make 
wrong  riffht,  or  right  wrons.  Civil  and  spiritual  despotism 
is  notWlejs  despotism  b/canse  practi  J  by  them,  W  in. 
the  name  of  humanity  and  the  people.  We  desire  to  have 
all  due  respect  for  them ;  but  we  must  confess  that  we  have 
not  yet  seen  their  title-deeds,  the  papers  which  prove  them 
to  have  a  chartered  right  from  Almighty  God  to  be  the  solo 
governors  of  mankind.  We  have  no  authority  for  pro- 
nouncing them  infallible  or  impeccable ;  we  have  seen  no 
reason  for  supposing  their  ascendency,  freed  from  the  re- 
straints of  the  divine  law,  is  either  honorable  to  God  or 
serviceable  to  man;  we  have  not  found  them  always  ex- 
empt from  the  common  infirmities  of  our  nature ;  and  we 
think  we  have  seen,  at  least  heard  of,  politicians  who  were- 
ambitious,  selfish,  intriguing,  greedy  of  power,  place, 
emolument  even.  In  a  word,  we  have  no  reason  to  believe 
that  they  monopolize  all  the  wisdom,  the  virtue,,  the  gener- 
osity and  disinterestedness  of  the  community,  or  that  they 
never  need  looking  after,  and  therefore  never  need  a  power 
above  them,  under  the  immediate  and  supernatural  protec- 
tion of  Almighty  God,  to  look  after  them,  and  to  compel 
them  to  keep  within  their  own  province,  to  respect  relig- 
ion, and  to  refrain  from  inflicting  irreparable  injuries  upon 
society.  Even  should  they,  then,  clamor  against  us,  or  do 
worse,  it  would  not  greatly  move  us,  and  would  tend  to 
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<^nfirm  ns  in  the  tnith  of  our  doctrine,  rather  than  lead  us 
to  distrust  its  soundness  or  its  necessity. 

We  need  hardly  sav  that  we  advocate  no  amalgamation 
of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  administrations.  They  are  in 
their  nature,  as  we  have  said,  distinct,  and  the  supremacy  of 
the  church  which  we  assert  is  by  no  means  the  supremacy 
of  the  clergy  as  politicians.  We  have  no  more  respect  for 
clergymen  turned  politicians  than  we  have  for  any  other 
class  of  politicians  of  equal  worth,  perhaps  not  quite  so 
much ;  for  we  cannot  forget  that  they,  in  oecoming  politi- 
•cians,  descend  from  their  sacerdotal  rank,  as  a  judge  does  in 
descending  from  the  bench  to  play  the  part  of  an  advocate. 
We  have  had  political  priests  ever  since  there  was  a  Chris- 
tian state,  and  many  ox  them  have  made  sad  work  of  both 
politics  and  religion.  We  have  nothing  to  say  of  them,  but 
that  thev  were  politicians,  and  their  censurable  acts  were 
not  performed  in  their  character  of  priests.  The  principle 
we  assert  does  not  exact  that  the  church  should  turn  politi- 
cian, and  thus  from  the  church  become  the  state,  or  that  the 
•clergy  should  turn  politicians ;  it  exacts  that  both  she  and 
they  should  not.  The  clergy  as  politicians  fall  into  the  cat- 
egory of  all  politicians,  and  their  supremacy  as  politicians 
would  still  be  the  supremacy  of  tne  state,  not  of  the 
•church.  The  state  is  supreme,  if  politicians  as  such  be  su- 
preme, let  them  be  selected  from  what  class  of  the  commu- 
nity they  may.  The  principle  exacts,  indeed,  the  suprema- 
cy of  the  clergy,  but  solely  as  the  church,  in  their  sacerdotal 
and  pastoral  cnaracter  as  teachers,  guai'dians,  and  judges  of 
the  law  of  God,  natural  and  revealed,  supreme  for  individ- 
oials  and  nations,  for  prince  and  subject.  King  and  common- 
wealth, noble  and  plebeian,  rich  and  poor,  great  and  small, 
wise  and  simple ;  not  as  politicians,  in  which  character  they 
have  and  can  have  no  preeminence  over  politicians  selected 
from  the  laity,  and  must  stand  on  the  same  level  with 
them.  We  do  not  advocate — far  from  it — the  notion  that 
the  church  must  administer  the  civil  government;  what  we 
advocate  is  her  supremacy  as  the  teacher  and  guardian  of 
the  law  of  God, — as  the  supreme  court,  which  must  be  rec- 
ognized and  submitted  to  as  such  by  the  state,  and  whose 
decisions  cannot  be  disregarded,  whose  prero^tives  cannot 
be  abridged  or  usurped  by  any  power  on  eartn,  without  re- 
I)ellion  against  the  divine  majesty,  and  robbing  man  of  his 
rights.  As  Christians,  we  must  insist  on  this  supremacy ; 
as  Catholics,  it  is  not  only  our  duty,  but  our  glorious  privi- 
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lege,  to  assert  it,  and  to  nnderstand  and  practise  onr  religion 
as  God  himself,  throngh  his  own  chosen  organ,  promulgates 
and  expounds  it. 

We  know  how  hateful  this  doctrine  is  to  politicians,  to 
the  world,  and  to  the  devil,  who  seek  always  to  find  a  rival 
in  the  state  to  the  kingdom  of  God.  We  know  that  the 
representatives  of  the  state  in  nearly  all  ages  of  Christen- 
dom, and  in  nearly  all  nations,  have  resisted  it,  and  been 
encouraged,  sustained,  in  their  resistance,  by  ambitious 
priests  and  courtly  prelates.  We  know  that  it  is  now  i-c- 
sisted  by  every  civil  government  on  earth,  that  the  kings  of 
the  earth  stand  up,  the  princes  conspire  together,  the  na- 
tions rage,  and  the  people  imagine  vain  things,  against  the 
Lord  and  against  his  Christ,  saying.  Let  us  break  their 
bonds  asunder,  let  us  cast  away  their  voke  from  us ;  but  we 
cannot  help  that.  We  know  the  truth,  and  dare  assert  it ; — 
we  know  tne  rights  of  God,  and  dare  not  betray  them.  We 
cannot  be  false,  because  others  are, — shrink  from  proclaim- 
ing the  supremacy  of  the  moral  order,  because  now  more 
than  ever  it  is  necessary  to  proclaim  it.  We  do  not  under- 
stand the  heroism  that  goes  always  with  the  popular  party^ 
or  the  loyalty  that  deserts  to  the  enemy  the  moment  that 
his  forces  appear  to  be  the  most  numerous.  We  know  the 
moral  order  is  supreme,  and  shall  we  fear  to  say  it,  lest  sin- 
ners tremble,  the  wicked  gnash  their  teeth,  and  the  multi- 
tude threaten  ?  We  know  our  church  is  God's  church ;  that 
she  is  the  judge  of  God's  law,  and  has  the  right  to  de- 
nounce, as  from  the  judgment-seat  of  the  Almighty,  who- 
ever violates  it,  and  to  place  king  or  peasant  under  her 
anathema,  if  he  refuses  to  obey  it.  She  has  the  right,  the 
divine  right,  to  denounce  moral  wrong,  spiritual  wrong,  po- 
litical wrong,  tyranny  and  oppression,  wheresoever  or  oy 
whomsoever  they  are  practised,  and  to  vindicate  the  rights 
of  God,  and,  in  so  doing,  the  rights  of  man,  let  who 
will  dare  threaten  or  invade  them.  We  are  subject  to- 
God,  but  to  him  only :  and  are  we  afraid  to  assert  the 
fact '     Are  we  not  free  before  all  men  ? 

The  church  is  the  divinely  appointed  guardian  of  truth^ 
virtue,  liberty,  because  she  is  tne  representative  of  the  di- 
vine sovereignty  on  earth.  Kings  and  potentates,  common- 
wealths and  mobs,  may  rise  up,  as  they  nave  often  risen  up,, 
against  her;  politicians  may  murmur  or  denounce,  the  timid 
may  quake,  the  faint-hearted  may  fail,  the  cowardly  shrink 
away,  and  the  disloyal  join  her  persecutors ;  but  tliat  can 
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neither  justify  them,  nor  nnmake  her  rights,  nor  depose  her 
from  her  sovereignty  under  God, — cannot  make  it  not  true 
that  she  represents  the  moral  order,  and  that  the  moral  order 
is  supreme.  That  supremacy  is  a  fact  in  God's  universe,  an 
eternal  and  primal  truth ;  and  let  no  man  dare  deny  it,  who 
would  not  be  branded  on  his  forehead  traitor  to  God,  and 
therefore  to  man ;  and  let  him  who  fears  to  assert  it  in  the 
hour  of  thickest  danger  be  branded  poltroon.  It  is  the  glory 
of  the  church  that  she  has  always  asserted  it.  She  asserted 
it  in  that  noble  answer  of  her  inspired  apostles  to  the  mag- 
istrates,— "  We  must  obey  God  rather  than  men ; "  she  as- 
serted it  in  her  glorious  army  of  martyrs,  who  chose  rather 
to  die  at  the  stake,  in  the  amphitheatre,  under  the  most  cruel 
and  lingering  tortures,  than  to  offer  incense  to  Jupiter  or  to 
the  statue  of  Ceesar ;  she  asserted  it  by  the  mouth  of  holy 
Ambrose,  Archbishop  of  Milan,  when  he  forbade  the  Em- 

Seror  Theodosius  the  Great  to  enter  the  church  till  he  had 
one  public  penance  for  his  tyrannical  treatment  of  his  sub- 
lects,  and  drove  him  from  the  sanctuary,  and  bade  him  take 
nis  place  with  the  laity,  where  he  belonged ;  she  asserted  it 
in  tne  person  of  her  sovereign  pontiff,  St.  Gregory  "^11., 
when  he  made  the  tyrant  and  orutal  Henry  IV.  of  German  v 
wait  for  three  days  shivering  with  cold  and  hunger  at  his 
door,  before  he  would  grant  him  absolution,  and  when  he 
finally  smote  him  with  the  sword  of  Peter  and  Paul  for  his 
violation  of  his  oaths,  his  wars  against  religion,  and  his  op- 
pression of  his  subjects ;  and  she  asserted  it,  again,  in  the 
person  of  her  glorious  pontiff,  Gregory  XVI.,  who,  stand- 
ing with  one  foot  in  the  grave,  confronted  the  tyrant  of  the 
North,  and  made  the  Autocrat  of  all  the  Bussias  tremble 
and  weep  as  a  child.  Never  for  one  moment  has  she  ceased 
to  assert  it  in  face  of  crowned  and  uncrowned  heads, — Jew, 
Pagan,  Arian,  Barbarian,  Saracen,  Protestant,  Infidel,  Mon- 
archist Aristocrat,  Democrat ;  and  gloriously  is  she  asserting' 
it  now  in  her  noble  confessor,  the  Bishop  of  Lausanne  ana 
Geneva,  and  in  her  exiled  Pontiff,  Pius  IX. 

You  talk  of  religious  liberty.  Know  you  what  the  word 
means  ?  Enow  ye  that  religious  liberty  is  all  and  entire  in 
the  supremacy  of  the  moral  order  ?  The  church  is  a  spirit- 
ual despotism,  is  she  ?  Bold  blasphemer,  miserable  apolo- 
gist for  tyrants  and  tyranny,  go  trace  her  track  through 
eighteen  hundred  years,  and  behold  it  marked  with  the  blood 
01  her  free  and  noble-hearted  children,  whom  God  loves  and 
honors,  shed  in  defence  of  religious  liberty.    From  the  first 
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moment  of  her  existence  has  she  fought,  ay,  fought  as  no 
other  power  can  fight,  for  liberty  of  religion.  Every  land 
lias  been  reddened  with  the  blood  and  whitened  with  the 
bones  of  her  martyrs,  in  that  sacred  cause  j  and  now,  rash 
upstart,  you  dare  in  the  face  of  day  proclaim  her  the  friend 
of  despotism  1  Alas !  my  brother,  may  God  forgive  you, 
for  you  know  not  what  you  do. 

But  we  have  said  enough  to  show  the  unchristian  bs  well 
as  the  unphilosophical  character  of  our  author's  thought, 
which  we  are  willing  to  believe  he  does  not  fully  compre- 
hend, and  from  the  logical  conseauences  of  which,  were  he 
to  see  them,  we  are  anxious  to  believe  he  is  prepared  to  re- 
coil with  horror.  His  thought  is  unphilosopnical,  because  it 
conceives  authority  and  liberty  as  antagonists ;  it  is  unchris- 
tian, because  it  reduces  Christianity  to  mere  rationalism,  and 
revives  Alexandrian  gentilism ;  because  it  denies  the  divine 
sovereignty,  and  the  supremacy  in  all  things  of  the  spiritual 
or  moral  order ;  because  it  denies  moral  accountability,  and 
involves  unmitigated  despotism  or  unbounded  license  as  the 
inevitable  doom  of  the  human  race.  As  a  philosopher,  we 
hold  his  work  in  contempt ;  as  an  historian,  we  deny  its  au- 
thenticity ;  as  a  Christian,  we  abhor  it ;  as  a  friend  of  liber- 
ty, civil  and  religious,  we  denounce  its  principles,  as  fit  only 
for  despots  or  libertines. 

There  are  matters  of  detail  in  the  work  to  which  we  seri- 
ously object,  but,  as  we  have  shown  the  unsoundness  of  the 
book  in  its  principles,  it  is  not  worth  while  to  waste  time  or 
argument  in  exposing  them.  The  author  has  expended  no 
inconsiderable  thouent  and  labor  in  constructing  his  work, 
but,  like  all  the  works  which  rank  under  the  hedidoipkiloS' 
ophy  of  histoTy^  it  is  shallow,  vague,  confused,  worthless. 
The  writers  of  philosophy  of  history  may  have  great  natu- 
ral talents,  they  may  have  varied  and  extensive  learning,  but 
they  start  wrong,  they  attempt  what  is  impossible,  and  nev- 
er go  to  the  bottom  of  things  or  rise  to  their  first  principles. 
They  never  reach  the  ultimate  ;  they  never  attain  to  science ; 
and  only  amuse  or  bewilder  us  with  vague  generalities,  crude 
speculations,  or  unmeaning  verbiage.  There  is  an  order  of 
tnought  of  which  they  have  no  conception,  infinitely  more 
profound  than  theirs,  which,  when  once  attained  to,  makes 
all  their  views  appear  heterogeneous,  conf  ased,  weak,  and 
childish. 

We  have  no  disposition  to  treat  our  young  Kentuckian 
rudely,  or  to  discourage  him  by  an  unkind  reception.    We 
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know  him  only  throuffh  his  book.  His  book  is  bad,  but  we 
every  day  receive  works  which  are  far  worse.  We  do  not 
believe  tnat  he  means  to  be  a  pagan  ;  we  do  not  believe  that 
he  even  means  to  be  a  rationalist ;  we  are  sure  that  he  does 
not  mean  to  deny  the  moral  order :  and  this  is  much  for  him 
personally,  but  it  is  nothing  for  his  book.  In  judging  the 
man,  we  look  to  his  intention ;  in  judging  the  author,  we 
look  only  to  the  principles  he  inculcates.  K  these  are  un- 
sound or  dangerous,  we  have  no  mercy  for  the  author, 
though  we  may  abound  in  charity  for  the  man.  Mr.  Nourse 
does  not  imderstand  his  own  principles ;  he  has  not  seen 
them  in  all  their  relations,  and  does  not  suspect  their  logi- 
cal consequences.  He  has  undertaken,  without  other  guide 
than  a  few  books  wliich,  themselves  unsafe  guides,  he  has 
read,  but  not  digested,  to  do,  after  the  study  of  a  few 
months,  what  no  mortal  man  could  accomplish  with  all  the 
libraries  in  the  world,  were  he  to  live  longer  than  the  world 
has  stood.  How  could  he  expect  to  succeed  ?  Wo  hold  him 
accountable  for  his  rashness  in  undertaking  such  a  task,  not 
for  having  failed  in  its  accomplishment. 
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[From  Brownson^s  Quarterly  Review  for  1849.] 
ARTICLE  I. 

Thebb  are  few  men  outside  of  the  church  for  whom  we 
have  a  warmer  personal  affection,  or  a  more  sincere  esteem, 
than  we  have  for  the  author  of  this  Discourse, — a  nephew  of 
the  well-known  and  lamented  William  Ellery  Channing,  the 
warm-hearted  philanthropist,  and  eloquent  Unitarian  minis- 
ter. He  is  a  man  of  singular  purity  of  mind  and  sweetness 
of  disposition, — earnest,  self-denying,  brave, — with  more 
than  his  celebrated  uncle's  learning,  and  occasionally  with 
more  than  that  uncle's  eloquence.    We  have  known  him  for 

*  The  Christian  ChurcJi  and  Social  Beform.  A  Discourse  ddiwred  btfore 
ihe  BeUffiaus  Union  of  Assodationists,  By  William  Hsnbt  Chakning. 
Boston  :  1848. 
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years  ;  and,  before  our  conversion,  we  loved  him  as  we  loved 
few  men,  and  hoped  more  from  him,  with  a  single  excep- 
tion, than  from  any  other  man  with  whom  we  were  associat- 
ed, or  whom  we  were  permitted  to  include  in  the  number  of 
our  personal  friends.  We  love  him  not  less  now,  though 
our  personal  intercourse  with  him  has  been  nearlv  interrupt- 
ed, and  we  have  ceased  to  have  any  sympathy  with  his  views, 
plans,  or  movements. 

We  have  ^reat  confidence  in  Mr.  Channing's  integrity,  as- 
well  as  in  his  ingenuousness  and  candor;  we  believe  him 
not  unwilling  to  receive  the  truth  ;  and  we  are  sure  he  would 
shrink  from  no  sacrifices  obedience  to  it  might  demand, 
were  he  once,  through  the  grace  of  God,  clearly  and  distinct- 
ly to  behold  it.  He  is  a  socialist,  avowedly  a  socialist,  and 
a  socialist  with  as  extreme  and  as  utterly  objectionable  views 
as  any  one  of  the  socialistic  sect  we  are  acquainted  with; 
but  he  really  possesses  much  rdwiosity^  so  to  speak,  and 
wishes  to  retain  and  practise  the  Christian  religion.  Doubt- 
less he  has,  as  all  men  of  his  class  have,  a  secret  pride,  which* 
revolts  at  the  humility  of  the  cross,  and  obscures  the  spirit- 
ual vision ;  but  his  errors,  we  must  believe,  spring  rather- 
from  his  intellect  than  his  will,  and  are  in  no  smau  degree 
due  to  the  prejudices  of  his  education,  and  the  unfavorable 
influences  to  which  for  the  most  of  his  life  he  has  been 
exposed.  Educated  in  that  negation  of  the  Christian  sym- 
bol called  Unitarianism, — brought  up,  as  are  all  Unitarian 
youth,  without  any  real  knowleage  of  Christianity,  without 
imbibing  any  thing  of  the  distinctively  Christian  spirit,  and 
with  his  mind,  his  affections,  and  his  hopes  turned  away 
from  the  Gospel, — ^it  is  not  strange  that  he  was  early  led  into- 
the  mazes  of  wild  theories  and  vain  philosophy.  Unable  to 
satisfy  either  the  wants  of  his  mind  or  of  his  heart  with  the 
ne^tions  of  his  sect,  he  early  became  unsettled  and  restless, 
asking  in  vain  for  something  to  believe,  and  still  more 
earnestly  for  something  to  do;  careless  of  the  salvation 
of  his  own  soul,  because  without  any  belief  in  a  future  judg- 
ment, or  in  God  as  a  remunerator,  and  confounding  the  hu- 
man sentiment  of  philanthropy  with  the  Christian  virtue  of 
charity,  nothing  in  the  world  was  more  natural  than  that  h& 
should  turn  socialist,  and  seek  to  find  food  for  his  intellect, 
his  affections,  and  his  activity,  in  efforts  at  social  refonn,  or 
the  realization  of  an  earthly  paradise. 

With  no  infallible  church  to  direct  him,  with  no  external 
criterion  of  truth  or  of  good,  and  recognizing  no  revelatioi^ 
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bnt  the  subjective  inspirations  of  the  affections,  or  the  Di- 
vinity manifesting  itself  in  human  instincts  and  tendencies, 
he  was  forced  to  take  humanity,  or^uman  nature,  ^  his  au- 
thority, and  the  satisfaction  of  its  cravings  in  time  as  his  end. 
In  a  word,  he  has  been  obliged,  in  the  absence  of  the  relig- 
ion of  God,  to  supply  its  place  with  "  the  religion  of  human- 
ity," as  he  expressly  calls  it.  But  in  this  ne  shows  two 
thin^  which  we  respect,  and  which  give  us  hope.  Even  his 
religion  of  humanity, — a  religion  miich  puts  man  in  the 
place  of  God,  as  beginning,  motive^  and  end, — ^though  a  ver- 
itable idolatry,  and  excusable  in  no  one,  bears  witness  to  his 
religiosity,  and  also  to  his  logical  consistency.  It  is  a  trib- 
ute, to  religion  not  without  its  value,  and  a  proof  that  he 
does  not  shrink  from  pushing  the  Protestant  movement 
which  he  accepts  to  its  last  consequences.  May  we  not  hope 
that  he  will  soon  see  that  the  worship  of  humanity  is  as  sad 
superstition  as  the  worship  of  wood  and  stone,  and  that  man 
falls  as  far  below  his  dignity  as  below  his  duty  whenever 
he  worships  any  other  than  the  infinite  and  eternal  God  ? 

We  have  read  Mr.  Channing's  Discourse  with  great  atten- 
tion, and  with  an  earnest  endeavour  to  ascertain  and  appre- 
ciate its  meaning.  Abler  socialistic  discourses  we  may  bave 
read,  but  a  more  genuine  or  truthful  statement  of  modem 
socialism,  under  its  least  irreligious  aspect,  we  have  not  read. 
It  presents  a  synopsis  of  the  whole  teaching  of  the  social- 
istic school  or  sect,  on  God,  nature,  religion,  the  church,  man, 
society,  association,  reform,  progress,  economy,  social  and 
domestic.  With  a  hope,  not  presumptuous  we  persuade 
ourselves,  that  our  words  may  reach  the  author  ana  receive 
from  him  respectful  consideration,  we  venture  to  take  it  up 
somewhat  in  detail,, and  subject  it  to  a  close  and  even  mi- 
nute criticism.  If,  in  doing  so,  we  prove  ourselves  severe, 
Mr.  Channing,  we  are  sure,  will  understand  that  our  severi- 
ty is  for  the  author,  hot  for  the  man,  for  whom  we  have  be- 
gun by  expressing  our  affection  and  esteem.  In  order  not 
to  give  occasion  to  the  author  and  his  friends  to  accuse  us  of 
misapprehension  and  misstatement,  and  to  enable  our  read- 
ers to  judge  of  the  bearing  and  appropriateness  of  our  re- 
marks, we  shall  copy,  in  its  separate  divisions,  the  entire 
Discourse,  as  far  as  we  make  it  tne  subject  of  our  comments. 
We  begin  with  the  beginning. 

"In  opening  this  winter's  course  of  meetings,  let  us  at  once  turn  our 
attention  to  the  problem  which  this  age  has  most  at  heart  to  solve;  and, 
in  order  to  do  so,  let  us  consider  thb  rulations  of  thb  Church  and* 
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BociALiaif .  For  that  the  Christian  Church  is  now  the  centre  of  spiritual 
life  in  humanity  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt,  and  as  little  that  so- 
cial reform  is  the  characteristic  political  movement  of  this  generation. 
"  Make  religion  practical,  and  practice  religious, "  is  the  command  of  the  di- 
vine Spirit  more  clearly  than  ever  before;  and  the  Law  of  harmonumi 
«<^;>^a^km  between  these  two  extremes  of  man's  existence  is  the  thought 
which  is  shaping  itself  in  all  enlightened  minds. 

"  L  Realism. — ^But,  in  attempting  to  survey  the  tendencies  of  the  so- 
ciety into  which  we  have  been  born,  let  us  be  sure,  in  the  outset,  that  we 
occupy  the  firm  ground  of  realism.  By  this  it  is  meant,  that  we  should 
start  in  our  inquiry  from  the  Ufe  amid  which  we  consciously  exist,  rath- 
er than  from  absolute  principles  assumed  by  idealism,  or  from  partial  ex- 
periments to  which  empiricism  trusts.  If  man  could  ascend  to  dwell  at 
the  fountain-head  of  truth,  he  would  be  reabsorbed  in  Qod\  and,  by  be- 
coming immersed  in  the  flood  of  transient  circumstances,  he  loses  him- 
self in  nature.  His  appropriate  sphere  is  mediate,  between  the  infinite 
•one  and  the  finite  many.  He  lives  by  receiving  and  diffusing  life,  and 
grows  by  assimilating  into  his  own  person  inspiration  from  above  and  ex- 
perience from  beneath.  Motives  are  communicated  which  he  must  study 
to  manifest  in  deeds;  by  reflection  on  ends  fulfilled,  he  gains  capacity 
€or  larger  impulses;  and  the  medium  by  which,  in  him  and  through 
him,  love  and  beauty  are  married  and  made  fruitful,  is  wisdom.  We 
move  and  have  our  being  amidst  a  divine  reality,  whose  perfections  are 
progressively  revealed  in  societies,  races,  and  heavens,  as  solar  systems 
iire  evolved  from  parent-suns;  and  in  proportion  to  our  full  communion 
with  him  who  is  at  once  the  centre  and  circumference  of  existence,  is  our 
real  life.  This  life  we  interchange  with  fellow-men;  and  we  Uve  weU,  just 
in  degree  as  we  conspire  with  our  age,  our  nation,  our  neighbours,  to  em- 
body in  acts  the  ideas  tfirough  which  good  evermore  flows  in  to  reanimate 
mankind.  The  fatalist  gazing  on  the  vast  sweeping  forces  of  the  universe, 
the  enthusiast  awaiting  the  accomplishment  of  the  Almighty's  plans,  may 
be  tempted  ^o  apathy  or  presumption.  But  the  realist,  who  recognizes 
the  exact  order  of  events,  and  yet  hears  himself  summoned  to  cooperate 
with  an  unfolding  creation,  becomes  a  hero.  He  is  at  once  pious,  self- 
relying,  and  brave.  His  energies  expand  amidst  the  mighty  powers 
which  call  him  to  be  their  peer.  Serene  and  constant,  neither  exaggei^ 
ating  nor  slighting  his  special  function,  assured  of  the  guidance  of  one 
sovereign  Will,  he  bears  the  cross,  he  wears  his  crown,  emulous  only  to 
•discharge  the  duty  which  humanity  intrusts  to  his  fidelity,  and  aspiring 
to  be  a  pure  medium  of  divine  disinterestedness.  His  aim  is  to  be  made 
a  minister  of  Providence  in  his  own  time  and  land;  calmly  confiding, 
that  thus  he  will  be  each  day  regenerate,  and  that  the  future  will  wel- 
come him  to  ever-enlarging  usefulness  and  joy." — pp.  8-5. 

The  problem,  it  will  be  seen  from  this,  is  jthe  relation  of 
the  church  to  socialism,  or  to  determine  the  law  of  harmoni- 
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oufl  cooperation  between  the  Christian  church  and  social  re- 
form, "  the  two  extremes  of  man's  existence."  The  author 
should  have  defined  his  terms  in  the  outset,  and  told  us  in 
what  sense  he  uses  the  words  Christicm^  churchy  social^  and 
reform, ;  but  let  that  pass ;  we  shall  find  his  definition  of 
some  of  them  at  least,  as  we  proceed.  The  first  step  is  to- 
fix  the  method  of  inquiry,  or  to  determine  the  point  of  de- 
.  parture.  This  the  author  fixes  in  reaUsm,  as  distinguished, 
on  the  one  hand,  from  idealism,  and,  on  the  other,  from  em- 
piricism. 

But  what  is  this  realism  ?  We  really  wish  the  author  had 
been  more  clear  and  precise  in  his  definition.  He  obviously 
does  not  mean  by  it  the  philosophical  doctrine  of  a  school 
well  known  in  the  history  of  philosophy,  for  that  school  as- 
serted the  reality  of  ideas,  which  he  denies,  since  he  distin^ 
euishes  realism  from  idealism.  The  real  as  distinguished 
from  the  ideal  is  precisely  what  is  meant  by  the  actual.  His 
\  realism,  then,  is  actualism ;  and  that  it  is,  we  conclude  from 

the  fact  that  he  identifies  it,  not  with  pure  being,  but  with 
Ufe^  "the  life  amid  which  we  consciously  exist ;"  for  life  is 
pure  being  reduced  to  act, — or  being  actualized,  existing, 
and  performing  its  several  functions. 

But  what  is  the  meaning  of  starting  with  the  actual  as  our 
point  of  departure  ?  It  must  be  the  assumption  of  the  just- 
ness and  sufficiency  of  the  actual ;  for  if  we  declare  the  act- 
ual faulty  or  insufficient,  we  must  draw  either  upon  past 
experiments,  and  seek  to  complete  it  by  reproducing  what 
has  been,  or  upon  the  absolute  principles  of  idealism,  and 
seek  to  complete  it  by  embodying  new  ideas  in  acts, — both 
of  which  the  author  expressly  excludes.  But  if  the  actual 
is  just,  is  complete,  satisfactory,  what  need  of  reform,  social 
or  individual  f  It  strikes  us  that  the  author  suppresses,  in 
the  very  beginning,  one  of  the  two  extremes  between  which 
he  was  to  find,  or  establish,  "the  law  of  harmonious  coop- 
eration." 

According  to  the  author,  man  must  remain  below  the  ab- 
solute principles  of  idealism  and  above  the  partial  experi- 
ments of  empiricism,— that  is,  if  we  understand  it,  in  the- 
actual, — or  lose  his  identity,  that  is,  cease  to  exist.  For, 
if  he  "  could  ascend  to  dwell  at  the  fountain-head  of  tnith, 
he  would  be  reabsorbed  in  God,  and,  by  becoming  immers- 
ed in  the  fiood  of  transient  circumstances,  he  loses  himself 
in  nature."  ^^bsorb  is  to  absorb  again ;  for,  in  this  word, 
re  is  iterative,  not  simply  intensive.     Consequently,  the  au- 
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thor  must  hold  that  man  was  originally  absorbed  in  God, 
and  has  been  evolved  from  him.  Evolution  denies  crear 
tion.  The  author,  therefore,  denies  the  creative  Deity,  and, 
therefore,  God  himself ;  for  the  radical  and  fundamental 
conception  of  God  is  that  of  creator,  since  we  recomize 
his  being  only  in  the  category  of  cause,  as  we  apprehend 
the  cause  in  the  effect.  W  hat,  then,  can  the  author  mean, 
when  he  talks  of  God,  of  the  Divinity  ?  and  on  what  author- 
ity does  he  presume  to  deny  God,  and  the  fact  of  creation  f 
Authority  is  as  necessary  to  enable  us  to  deny  as  to  affirm. 
By  absorption  in  God,  the  author  must  mean  the  loss  of 
identity ;  for  he  makes  it  the  opposite  extreme  from  losing 
ourselves  in  nature.  Hence,  the  saints  will  be  unable  to 
enjoy  the  beatific  vision, — for  in  that  they  are  supposed  to 
"  ascend  to  dwell  at  the  fountain-head  of  truth," — ^without 
losing  their  identity,  and  ceasing  to  exist.  Hence,  again, 
the  author  denies  even  the  possibility  of  the  immortality 
and  heaven  which  our  Lord  and  his  apostles  taught,  and 
which  all  Christians  hope  for.  On  what  authority  does  he 
do  this  ?  How  does  he  prove  that  man  cannot  dwell  at  the 
fountain-head  of  truth,  without  being  absorbed  in  it,  that 
is,  becoming  identically  it  ? 

Man's  "  appropriate  sphere  is  mediate,  between  the  infinite 
one,  and  the  nnite  many."  Will  tiie  author  tell  us  what  that 
is  which  is  mediate  between  God  and  nature,  between  one 
and  many,  between  infinite  and  finite, — ^that  is,  which  is 
neither  the  one  nor  the  otiier,  neither  infinite  nor  finite  ?  Is 
there  any  proportion  between  infinite  and  finite  ?  If  not, 
as  there  is  not,  will  he  explain  to  us  how  something  can  be 
mediate  between  them,  below  the  one  and  above  the  other  ? 
We  had  supposed  that  all  which  is  not  infinite  is  finite, 
and  all  which  is  not  finite  is  infinite. 

Man  "grows  by  assimilating  into  " — ^we should  say  to,  not 
into — "  his  own  person  inspiration  from  above  and  expe- 
rience from  beneath."  Does  this  mean  that  the  inspiration 
is  from  God,  and  the  experience  from  the  devil  i  That 
would  be  no  forced  interpretation.  If  the  inspiration  is 
actually  received,  is  it  not  experience  ?  Why,  then,  may 
not  experience  be  from  above  as  well  as  from  beneath  ? 
Does  the  author  use  the  word  inspiration  in  its  ordinary 
theological  sense  ?  Then  he  teaches  that  all  men  are  divine- 
ly inspired.  But  what  proof  has  he  of  this?  How  can 
tnere  be  divine  inspiration,  if  God  is  not  ?  and  if  all  men  are 
divinely  inspired,  what  need  of  the  university — ^for  which. 
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^e  shall  soon  see,  the  author  contends — ^to  instmct  them,  to 
mediate  by  intelligence  between  the  church  and  the  state, 
the  divine  element  in  man  and  the  human  ?  If  he  uses  the 
word  in  a  different  sense,  by  what  right  does  he  do  so,  with- 
out defining  expressly  in  what  sense  ?  Suppose  man  does 
Srow  by  the  means  asserted, — ^how  are  we  to  know  whether 
e  grows  good  or  bad,  unless  we  know  the  character  of  the 
inspiration  and  experience  which  he  assimilates  t  By  what 
'Criterion  determine  that  character?  ^^  By  reflection  on  ends 
fulfilled,  he  gains  capacity  for  larger  impulses."  Why  on 
«nds  fulfilled,  rather  than  on  ends  to  be  fulfilled  ?  And 
what  business  has  the  author  to  recur  to  ends  fulfilled,  since 
they  can  have  been  only  partial  experiments,  which  his 
realism  excludes?  What  sort  of  impulses  do  we  by  reflec- 
tion acquire  a  capacity  for, — good  or  bad  ?  Are  we  render- 
•ed  impulsive  by  reflection  ?  and  are  they,  who  reflect  the 
most,  the  most  impulsive  in  their  character  ?  Impulsive  ac- 
tions are  not  virtuous  actions ;  for  virtuous  actions  are  vol- 
untary, and  performed  with  foresight  of  the  end.  The 
more  subject  to  impulse  we  are,  the  less  of  virtue  we  have. 
Is  it  desirable  to  enlarge  our  impulses  and  diminish  our  vir- 
tues? 

"The  medium  bv  which love  and  beauty  are 

married,  and  made  miitful,  is  wisdom."  What  sort  oi  love 
.and  beauty,  spiritual  or  sensual,  does  wisdom  unite  in  wed- 
lock? What  children  are  bom  to  the  wedded  pair?  What 
is  the  fruit  of  the  union  ?  Whence  comes  the  wisdom  which 
is  its  medium? 

"  We  move  and  have  our  being  amidst  a  divine  reality." 
The  author  evidently  means  here,  by  "  divine  reality,"  what 
he  has  just  called  "  the  life  amid  which  we  consciously  ex- 
ist" Is  the  Ufe^  which  we  found  to  be  the  actual,  the  di- 
vine reality  ?  or  is  the  divine  reality  simply  actuality, — ^the 
actual  life  we  live, — ^the  actual  universe  ?  Which  is  the  au- 
thor's meaning  ?  If  the  former,  we  live  true  life,  life  ao- 
-cording  to  the  divine  reality ;  and  then  what  need  of  re- 
form ?  If  the  latter,  all  actuality  is  divine  reality :  how, 
then,  is  reform  possible  ?  Who  ever  dreamed  of  reforming 
the  divine  reality  ? 

"  Whose  perfections  are  progressively  revealed  in  socie- 
ties, races,  and  heavens,  as  solar  systems  are  evolved  from 
parent-suns."  How  know  we  that  there  are  any  %ol(3ur  sys- 
tems but  our  own?  or  if  there  are,  that  they  are  evolved 
iro(n  suns  ?    How  know  we  that  our  earth,  for  instance,  has 
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been  evolved  from  our  sun  ?  Are  the  conjectures  of  cos- 
mogonists  and  astronomers  a  solid  basis  for  science  f  What 
is  the  author's  authority  for  savins  that  societies,  races, 
heavens  are  evolved  from  the  Divinity,  instead  of  being 
created  by  him  t  How  knows  he  that  the  divine  reality  is 
progresswely  evolving  societies,  races,  heavens  ?  We  have 
great  respect  for  the  author,  but  we  cannot  believe  matters 
of  such  vast  moment  as  these  on  his  word  alone. 

"  In  proportion  to  our  full  communion  with  him" — God, 
the  divine  reality — "is  our  real  life."  Full  communion  with 
God,  with  divine  reality,  is  the  same  as  "  to  dwell  at  the 
fountain-head  of  truth."  So  our  real  life  is  in  ceasing  to 
live ;  and  in  proportion  as  we  attain  to  it,  we  lose  it,  by  los- 
ing our  identity !  We  have  read  that  "  he  who  will  lose 
his  life  for  Christ's  sake  shall  find  it ; "  but  we  do  not  rec- 
ollect having  before  read,  that  he  who  shall  find  his  real  life 
in  God  shall  lose  it.  Our  real  life  is,  we  agree,  in  fuU  com- 
munion with  God ;  but  what  right  the  author  has  to  say 
this,  after  having  virtually  affirmed  that  such  communion 
would  be  the  loss  of  our  existence,  and  denied  its  possibili- 
ty by  virtuallv  denying  the  existence  of  God,  we  are  una- 
ble to  comprenend.     Of  contraries,  one  must  be  false. 

"We  live  weU^  just  in  degree  as  we  conspire  with  our  age, 
our  nation,  our  neighbours,  to  embody  in  acts  the  ideas 
through  which  good  evermore  flows  in  to  reanimate,  man- 
kind.'^ Which  ideas  are  those  ?  and  what  right  has  the  au- 
thor to  recur  to  the  ideal  ?  The  plain  English  of  this  is, 
we  live  well,  when  we  conspire  with  our  age,  our  nation, 
and  our  neighbours,  to  do  good.  Is  the  wM-Umng  in  the 
conspiring  or  striving  to  do  good,  or  in  conspiring  with  our 
age,  or  nation,  and  our  neighbours  ?  If  the  former,  the  au- 
thor merely  utters  a  truism ;  if  the  latter,  he  assumes  that 
our  age,  our  nation,  our  neighbours,  that  is,  aU  men  actually 
living, — ^for  neighhov/ra^  as  here  used,  must  be  taken  univer- 
sally,— ^are  right,  conspire  to  the  right  end,  and  live  well. 
If  80,  what  is  the  necessity  for  reform,  social  or  individual? 
All  are  right  as  they  are,  as  already  implied  in  your  realism ; 
and  what  more  can  you  a^k?  Surely,  you  would  not  reform 
right,  truth,  sanctity? 

"But  the  realist,  who  recognizes  the  exact  order  of 
events."  Who  is  he  ?  Who,  less  than  omniscient,  can  rec- 
ognize the  exact  order  of  events,  or  even  that  tliere  is  an 
exact  order  of  events?  Who  is  able  to  say  tliat  the  order 
of  nature  has  never  been  or  never  can  be  interrupted  by 
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miracles, — ^miracles,  whether  of  mercy  or  of  judgment? 
"  And  yet  hears  himself  summoned."  fey  whom  f  On  what 
authority?  "To  cooperate  with  an  unfolding  creation."^ 
To  do  what  ?  How  can  one  cooperate  with  creation,  if  there 
is  no  creation  ?  If  there  is  a  creation,  the  author's  doctrine 
of  evolution  is  false.  But  to  cooperate  with  an  unfolding 
creation  in  doing  what  ?  In  unfolding  creation  ?  But  to 
unfold  creation,  if  it  is  unfolded,  is  the  part  of  the  Creator,. 
a  portion  of  his  work  necessary  to  complete  creation.  Iff 
man  summoned  to  aid  the  Creator  to  create  ?  Or  shall  we 
say  the  creation  develops  itself,  and  man  is  summoned  to 
take  his  share  in  the  work  of  development  t  But  self-de- 
velopment is  inconceivable,  and  certainlv  inadmissible  by 
the  realist,  who  excludes  the  ideal ;  for  development  is  the 
actualization  of  the  ideal,  the  fulfilment  of  the  primitive 
type  or  idea.  The  development  necessarily  depends  on  the 
power  on  which  its  subject  itself  depends.  If  creation  de- 
pends on  God,  he  is  the  developer.  If  it  develops  itself, 
it  depends  on  itself,  that  is,  is  independent,  self-existent. 
But  an  independent,  seK-existent  creation  is  a  contradiction 
in  terms.  God  is  independent,  self-existent,  and  therefore 
is,  as  the  schoolmen  say,  aoti^jywnssimi^y'njid  incapable  of 
development.  "Becomes  a  hero."  If  the  first  requisite 
is  insisted  on,  no  man  can  be  a  hero.  If  only  the  last, — 
since,  if  it  means  anv  thing,  it  can  mean  only  cooperating 
with  the  actual  in  what  the  actual  is  actually  doing, — >any 
man  can  be  a  hero  who  swims  with  the  current,  and  does 
not  I'esist  his  age,  country,  or  neighbours.  Cheap  heroism 
thatl 

"  Emulous  only  to  discharge  the  duty  which  humanity  in- 
trusts to  his  fidelity.'*  So  man  receives  his  duty  from  man,, 
and  not  from  God  I  Han^  then,  is  the  subject  of  man!  Is< 
this  what  Mr.  Channing  calls  Liberty  ?  "  His  aim  is  to  be* 
made  a  minister  of  Providence  in  his  own  time  and  land."' 
Does  the  author  use  Providence  and  JBumcmity  as  converti- 
ble terms  ?  If  not,  here  is  a  mistake.  The  man  is  the  min- 
ister of  him  to  whom  he  owes  his  duty, — ^from  whom  he  re- 
ceives his  ministry.  The  author,  then,  unless  for  him  God 
and  man  are  identical,  should  say,  in  order  to  be  consistent 
with  himself,  "  his  aim  is  to  be  made  a  minister  of "  mark 
^  in  his  own  time  and  land." 

But  we  pass  to  consider  ^^  Ohbistsndou^*  the  second  di-^ 
tision  of  we  Discourse. 

Vol.  X-10 
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''n.  CH&iSTBKDOic—Planted  firmly  on  this  ground  of  realism,  we 
nt  once  recognize  that  we  are  members  of  the  fraternity  of  nations  per- 
vaded by  one  spiritual  life,  which  is  so  rightly  called  Christendom.  Let 
Idm  who  is  prompted,  from  the  basis  of  natural  science  or  of  arbitrary 
speculation,  to  break  up,  fuse  anew,  and  remould  modern  civilization 
after  his  own  image,  attempt  it.  The  race  will  gain  good,  alike  from  his 
truths  and  his  errors;  and  he  will  learn  self-forgetfulness  from  seeing 
how  easily  the  growing  Tree  of  Life  absorbs  into  its  mighty  trunk  the 
litter  of  his  theories  and  the  soil  of  his  good  sense.  The  realist  will 
strive  only  to  aid  the  d&velopment  of  Christendom,'  by  blending  with  it 
his  best  life.  There  is  no  question  now  as  to  the  quality  or  mode  of  the 
peculiar  inspiration  which  makes  a  collective  unity  out  of  nations  so 
vaiious  in  blood,  language,  tendency.  It  is  enough  for  our  present  pur- 
pose, to  acknowledge  that  the  Life  of  Jesus  has  been  the  fertilizing 
germ  of  the  institutions  and  manners,  of  the  literature,  philosophy,  and 
art,  of  the  worship  and  conscience,  of  our  progenitors;  enough  to  own, 
that  the  idea  of  a  Divine  Huhanitt,  manifested  through  Jesus,  is  yet 
vital, — elevating  the  mind  of  this  generation  to  an  ever  higher  thought 
of  that  image  of  God,  which  man,  collective  and  individual,  was  de- 
signed to  be,  and  prompting  classes  and  nations  to  brotherhood  by  an 
ever  warmer  consciousness  of  the  unity  of  mankind;  enough  to  believe, 
that  the  promise  of  a  Hbatbn  upon  Eabth,  which  was  the  first  and 
last  word  of  Jesus,  is  in  time  to  be  realized,  by  the  inward  exaltation  of 
these  nations  to  a  piety  and  humanity  like  his  own,  and  an  extension  of 
their  refining  sway  over  the  entire  globe  through  the  instrumenta.lity  of 
peace.  We  are  assured — ^are  we  not? — that  some  portion  of  a  Divine 
Chrish  anoints  us  to  the  work  of  redeeming  man  universal  from  brutal- 
ity by  the  miraculous  power  of  good-will.  Manifest  tokens  abound, 
that  providential  agency  impels  Christendom,  as  a  whole,  and  in  its  sev- 
eral communities,  to  Integral  Culture  and  Unlimited  Diffusion  of  good. 
Shall  we  hesitate  with  grateful  reverence  to  give  ourselves  up  to  this 
heavenly  leading?"— pp.  5,  6. 

Christendom  is  here  rather  vaguely  defined  "  the  frater- 
nity of  nations,"  though  what  nations  we  are  left  to  conjec- 
ture. The  author's  realism,  we  here  see,  enables  him  to 
assert  that  the  life  these  nations  are  living  is  the  ^^  one  spir- 
itual life,"  and  of  course  the  true  life,  real  life,  the  life  they 
ought  to  live.  This  it  can  enable  him  to  do  onlj  on  the 
condition  that  it  accepts  as  right  and  jnst  all  actual  hfe.  All 
actual  life  is  right  and  lust  But  these  nations  live  an  ac- 
tual life.  Therefore,  their  life  is  right  and  just.  We  must 
take  life  here  in  the  concrete,  as  including  the  facts  as  well 
as  the  principles  of  life ;  for  the  author's  realism,  we  have 
seen,  excludes  the  ideal,  and  therefore  the  abstract.     The 
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author  then  plants  himeelf  firmly  on  the  actual  right  an4 
justice  of  the  whole  actual  life  of  his  fraternity  of  nations, 
and  really  asserts  a  universal  optimism.  Whence,  then,  we 
repeat,  the  necessity  of  reform  ?  If  the  actual  is  right  and 
just,  and  may,  as  the  author  evidently  maintains,  be  taken 
as  the  criterion  of  what  is  right  and  just,  therefore  true  and 
good,  we  cannot  understand  his  ceaseless  and  most  urgent 
demand  for  social  reform,  and  we  wish  he  would  explain 
it. 

"  The  race  will  ^n  good,  alike  from  his  truths  and  his 
errors."  What  advantage,  then,  of  truth  over  error?  and 
wherefore  labor  to  correct  error  and  disseminate  truth? 
How  long  is  it  since  error  became  profitable  to  the  human 
race  ?  The  author  holds  tliat  ^'  to  break  up,  fuse  anew,  and 
remould  modern  civilization"  is  an  error,  is  uncalled  for, 
and  yet  he  says,  let  those  undertake  it  who  will ;  and  al- 
though it  cannot  be  seriously  attempted,  as  everybody  knows, 
without  infinite  confusion  and  disorder,  fierce  wars,  terrible 
crimes,  and  inconceivable  suffering,  it  will  be  only  a  useful 
experiment !  Modem  philanthropists  have  queer  hearts^ 
and  can  contemplate  crime  and  misery  with  a  wonderfully 
serene  brow  and  marvellously  quiet  nerves. 

"  The  realist  will  strive  only  to  aid  the  devdqmnerU  of 
Christendom,  by  blending  with  it  his  best  life."  Here  the 
author  plainly  tells  us,  that  all  that  can  be  rightly  demanded 
is  development,  and  yet  he  demands  reform.  Kef orm  and 
development  are  not  the  same,  nor  are  they  compatible  one 
with  the  other.  Development  preserves  the  primitive  type 
or  idea,  and  seeks  to  fulfil  or  actualize  it ;  reform  seeks  to. 
restore  the  primitive  type,  which  has  been  lost,  or  to  imn 
press  a  new  and  difEerent  one.  It  r^-forms^  and  necessarily 
presupposes  the  destruction  of  the  old  form ;  for  the  materia 
formata  must  be  reduced  to  rnateriaiAiformid  before  it  .can 
receive  a  new  form  or  a  new  impression  of  the  priqciitive 
form,  since  there  is  no  intercommunication  of  species.  Tou 
must  melt  your  wax  anew,  before  you  can  give  it  a  new  im- 
pression of  your  old  seal,  or  an  impression  of  a  new  one.  If, 
then,  you  demand  reform,  you  oppose  development ;  if  you 
demand  development,  you  oppose  reform,  if  you  are  a  re- 
former, you  must  "  break  up,  fuse  anew,  and  remould  mod- 
em civilization,"  and  your  place  is  with  those  who. you  say 
are  in  error ;  if  you  are  a  aevelopmentist,  you  must  stand 
opposed  to  them,  and  your  success  must  be  their  defeat, 
and  their  success  must  be  your  defeat.    How,  then,  can  you 
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regard  their  movementB  with  indifference^-^y,  let  them  go 
on, — and  pretend  that  the  race  will  gain  by  their  errors  as 
well  as  by  your  truths?  Have  you  really  no  opposition  to 
their  erroneous  method, — ^really  no  confidence  in  your  own 
true  method  ? 

We  are  not  indulging  in  mere  verbal  criticism.  Mr. 
Channing  and  his  friends  avowedly  demand  social  reform ; 
and  it  is  evident  from  their  declamations  against  the  past, 
from  their  condemnation  of  the  whole  present,  atid  their 
untiring  efforts  to  substitute  a  new  order  of  society  for  the 
existing  one,  that,  when  they  say  reform,  they  mean  reform, 
Tet  when  they  philosophize,  when  they  undertake  to  de- 
fend their  movements,  and  fix  the  bases  of  their  operations, 
they  confound  reform  with  development,  and  assert  the  con- 
tinuous progressiveness  and  progress  of  man  and  society. 
But  their  logic  is  no  better  than  their  doctrine ;  for  it  re- 
futes itself.  If  there  has  been  the  progress  asserted,  if  man 
and  society  have  been  continually  growing  better  and  better, 
reform  is  uncalled  for ;  if  reform  is  callea  for,  the  doctrine 
of  progress  asserted  is  false,  and  the  progress  alleged  has 
never  taken  place. 

**The  realist  will  strive  onlv  to  aid  the  development  of 
Christendom,  by  blending  vnth  it  his  best  Ufe^  But  the 
life,  we  have  seen,  is  already  the  true  spiritual  life,  and  "  the 
fraternity  of  nations"  is  actually  all  we  can  ask.  What 
need,  then,  of  further  development  %  They  live  the  true 
life  ;  what  more  can  you  ask  of  them  ?  And  by  what  right 
do  you,  a  realist,  planting  yourself  firmly  on  the  actual,  and 
excluding  the  absolute  principles  of  idealism,  go  to  the  ideal 
and  demand  its  actualization  I  And,  furthermore,  have  you 
considered  that  to  actualize  the  ideal  is  the  province  of  the 
actual  that  is  above  it,  and  not  of  tlie  actual  tnat  is  below  it  % 
The  painter  is  above  his  picture,  whether  the  picture  in  his 
idea,  or  the  picture  on  his  canvas.  If  there  is  a  higher  ideal 
for  man  and  society  than  that  already  actualized,  it  is  God, 
not  we,  who  must  actualize  it.  No  man — ^as  we  often  say 
— can  lift  himself  by  his  own  waistband. 

We  will  not  affect  not  to  understand  what  the  author 
means  by  blending  his  best  life  with  that  of  the  fraternity 
of  nations ;  for  he  has  told  us  that  man  interchanges  his  real 
life  with  his  fellow-men, — which,  with  some  important 
qualifications,  we  accept.  But^  if  the  life  blended  is  not  bet- 
ter than  the  life  it  is  blended  with,  it  cannot  aid  the  develop- 
ment contended  for.     My  life  must  be  better  than  the  act- 
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ual  life  of  these  nations,  or  I  cannot  improve  the  quality  of 
theirs  by  blending  mine  with  it.  Kow  will  the  author  tell 
us  where  he  gets  a  life  better  than  the  actual  life  he  wishes 
to  develop  t  We  know  he  has  said  that  our  real  life  is  just 
in  degree  to  our  full  communion  with  the  divine  reauty, 
and  ^'  this  life  we  interchange  with  fellow-men."  But  his 
doctrine  is,  that  we  commune  with  this  divine  reality  only 
in  its  evolutions.  This  reality  is  in  the  centre  of  our  race, 
and  it  is,  if  not  only,  yet  principally,  with  God  in  man  that 
we  commune, — ^through  tne  divine  humanity  that  we  reach 
him  and  receive  life  from  him.  That  this  is  his  doctrine, 
he  will  not  deny.  Oonsequentlv,  we  can  receive  no  more 
divine  life  than  is  in  the  life  oi  the  race,  that  is,  than  the 
race  is  actually  living.  The  highest  degree  of  this  life  act- 
ualized— and  he  is  confined  b^  his  own  principles  to  the 
actual — ^is  the  actual  life  of  Christendom,  or  "  the  fraternity 
of  nations,"  of  which  we  are  assumed  to  be  members.  Kow 
we  demand  how  the  realist,  by  communion  with  this  life, 
which  is  for  him  the  divine  reality  itself,  can  get  a  life  bet- 
ter than  that  life  now  is?  If  he  can  get  no  better  life,  what 
aid  can  he  give  to  its  development  by  blendii^  with  it  his 
own  best  life  t  Nemo  dat^  quod  non  hahet.  K  he  has  no 
better  life,  he  can  communicate  no  better  life.  If  he  can 
<2ommunicate  no  better  life,  he  cannot  improve  the  actual 
life  of  the  f ratemitv  of  nations. 

The  author  has  oeen  deceived  by  his  silent  assumption 
that  the  doctrines  of  the  church  all  symbolize  great  philo- 
sophic truths,  or  principles  of  the  natural  order.  We,  as 
members  of  the  church,  are  said  to  live  a  divine  life  by 
communion  with  the  church,  and  by  that  communion  only. 
This,  Mr.  Channing  supposes,  is  merelv  a  symbolical  way  of 
expressing  a  great  natural  fact,  or  truth  of  philosophy.  The 
•church  here  symbolizes  humanity  in  its  relations  to  God, 
and  life  by  communion  with  her  means,  when  translated 
from  the  symbolical  language  of  faith  into  the  language  of 
science,  life  by  communion  with  God  in  man,  or  uie  com- 
munion of  man  with  his  race.  When  it  is  said  the  Chris- 
tian derives  divine  life  from  God  through  association  with 
the  church,  the  scientific  meaning  is,  that  man  derives  di- 
vine life  from  God  through  association  with  humanity. 
Hence  the  necessity  of  association  as  the  mode  or  medium 
of  divine  life.  But  were  we  to  concede  all  this,  it  would 
Avail  the  author  nothing,  because  no  Christian  ever  dreamM 
of  deriving  from  hie  association  with  the  church  a  higher 
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tife  them,  tluU  which  sKe  has^  cr  which  she  Kersdf  dctuaU^ 
hves.  If  we  prof  ess  to  derive  from  communion  with  her  a 
dapematural  life,  it  is  because  we  believe  her  to  be  actually 
living  a  supernatural  life.  Grant,  then,  the  symbolical 
character  of  the  church,  grant  that  the  interpretation  of  the 
symbol  given  is  the  true  one,  the  author  could  on  the 
strength  of  the  concession,  only  assert  that  by  communion 
with  oar  race  we  can  derive  such  life  as  it  is  actuallv  living, 
that  is,  its  natural  life ;  not  by  any  means  a  higher  life,  nor 
tliat  the  Ufe  we  derive  from  it  can  react,  and  exalt  its  actual 
life. 

Here  is  the  mistake.   The  author  evidently  supposes  that 
by  communion  with  his  race  he  can  derive  a  life  above  the- 
actual  life  of  humanity,  and  that  he  can  react  on  humanity, 
blend  tliis  higher  life  with  hero,  and  thus  assist  her  in  act- 
ualizing a  higher  life  for  herself.     But  the  synibolism  on 
which  he  relies,  even  conceding  it,  does  not  bear  him  out. 
By  communion  with  the  church  we  receive  a  higher  than 
our  natural  life ;  but  she  receives  no  life  from  us  m  return. 
We  receive  all  from  her,  we  return  her  nothing.    Hence 
she  remains  without  development.     The  life  she  lives  was 
as  perfect  at  first  as  it  is  now,  and  she  had  as  high  a  life  to 
impart  to  her  children  in  the  apostolic  age  as  she  has  in  the 
nineteenth  century.     She  is  susceptible  of  no  development 
from  the  recipients  of  her  life,  and  can  be  developed,  if  at 
all,  only  by  the  direct  and  supernatural  agency  of  her 
Founder.   So  if  she  symbolizes,  as  you  pretend,  the  natural 
communion  of  humanity,  you  must  concede,  that,  though  in- 
dividuals may  receive  from  humanity  through  that  com- 
munion such  life  as  humanity  has,  they  can  give  her  back 
no  life  in  exchange. 

We  beg  Mr.  Channing  to  meditate  this  point,  for,  to  use 
a  term  which  he  will  understand,  it  \%  pivotal  in  his  system. 
He  evidently  supposes  that  the  divine  reality  actualizes  or 
perfects  itself  by  its  evolutions,  and  that  the  evolutions,  by 
a  sort  of  reaction,  perform  a  part  in  perfecting  the  evolver ; 
which  is  to  suppose  that  the  effect  reacts  on  its  cause,  and 
devdops  it.  But  this  is  very  bad  philosophy ;  for  one  might 
as  well  sav  the  effect  produces  its  own  cause.  But  it  is  pre- 
cisely in  this  supposition  that  lies  the  whole  foundation  of  the 
modem  doctrine  of  progress.  It  presupposes  a  mutual  ac- 
tion and  reaction  oi  cause  and  effect,  and  that  both,  by  this 
action  and  reaction,  are  developed  and  enlarged.  The  in- 
dividual life  is  derived  from  humanity,  and  then  reacts  on 
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and  enlarges  hers,  which  agam  reacts  on  and  enlarges  his ; 
and  thus  on  ad  mjmihmi.  Hence,  universal  and  eternal 
progress  is  the  necessary  law  of  all  beings  and  of  all  being. 

Mr.  Channing  speaks  of  '^  the  idea  of  a  divine  hnmanity 
manifested  throagn  Jesns,"  and  assumes  it  to  be  yet  vital  in 
*'the  fraternity  of  nations"  which  he  calls  Christendom. 
But  is  it  correct  to  speak  of  ideas  as  mtal^  that  is,  living  ? 
Living  ideas  are  ideas  actualized,  therefore  no  longer  ideas. 
By  the  idea  of  a  divine  humanity  manifested  through  Jesus, 
he  intends  us  to  undei*stand  that  the  mystery  of  the  Incar- 
nation simply  symbolizes  the  divinity  of  humanity,  or  the 
fact,  as  he  holds  it,  that  humanity,  that  is,  man, — that  is, 
again,  human  nature, — ^is  divine.  But  what  proof  has  he  that 
man  is  divine, — that  is,  that  the  human  and  divine. are  iden- 
tical }  What  is  his  authority  for  asserting  that  the  doctrine 
of  the  Incarnation  implies  any  such  thing!  Who  made  him 
the  interpreter  of  the  Christian  mjsteries  ?  Suppose  man 
even  to  be  divine,  whence  follows  it  that  that  is  the  sense  of 
the  mystery  ?  The  Christian  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation,  a& 
understood  by  Christians,^-and  they  are,  unquestionably, 
the  proper  judges  of  what  it  is  that  they  believe, — ^is  the  re- 
verse 01  what  Mr.  Channing  supposes ;  for  it  asserts  the  dis- 
tinction of  tlie  two  natures  m  our  Lord.  The  divine  nature 
is  not  mingled  with  or  absorbed  in  the  human,  nor  the  hu- 
man mingl^  with  or  absorbed  in  the  divine  ;  and  he  only 
generalizes  the  doctrines  condemned  in  the  Eutychian  ana 
monothelite  heresies.  He  has,  therefore,  no  right  to  set  forth 
his  doctrine  under  the  name  of  Jesus,  or  as  the  hidden  sense 
of  the  Christian  mysteries.  If  he  would  avail  himself  of 
Christian  authority,  he  must  accept  it  in  the  Christian  sense. 

Mr.  Channing  asserts  that  ^'  a  heaven  upon  earth  was  tlie 
first  and  last  word  of  Jesus."  Suppose  it  was  ;  what  then  ? 
Does  he  admit  the  authority  of  Jesus  ?  If  he  does,  he  should 
remember  that  Jesus  said,  "  The  poor  ye  have  always  with 
you."  Yet  Mr.  Channing  considers  it  perfectly  practicable 
to  remove  all  poverty. .  Jesus  said,  "  It  is  easier  for  a  camel 
to  go  through  the  eye  of  a  needle  than  for  a  rich  man  to  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  Yet  Mr.  Channing  is  busy 
with  schemes  for  augmenting  the  wealth  of  the  world,  and 
for  making  all  men  rich.  Jesus  said,  ^'  Seek  first  the  king- 
dom of  God,  and  his  justice,  and  all  these  things  shall  be 
added  unto  you."  Mr.  uhanning  says,  seek  these  things  first, 
and  then  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  justice  will  follow. 
We  do  not,  therefore,  see  what  it  can  avail  Mr.  Channing, 
even  if  our  Lord  did  say  what  is  alleged. 
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"  A  heaven  upon  earth  was  the  first  and  last  word  of  Jesus." 
Be  it  so.  Yet  never  did  Jesus  propose  a  heaven  upon  earth 
as  the  end  of  man.  It  was  not  on  the  eartli,  and  in  time, 
that  he  went  to  prepare  mansions  in  his  Father's  house  for  his 
followers.  But  let  that  pass.  '*  My  kingdom,"  he  said,  "  iB 
not  of  this  world ; "  and  therefore,  even  if  he  proposed  a 
heaven  on  earth,  he  proposed  not  a  heaven  <?^  the  earth,  or  a 
heaven  derived  from  the  world,  consisting  in  the  happiness 
which  comes  from  it, — the  precise  order  of  happiness  Mr. 
Channing  and  his  friends  are  avowedly  laboring  to  secure  to 
all  men.  If  our  author  admits  the  authority  of  Jesus  at  all, 
he  must  admit  it  throughout.  Our  Lord  either  was  what  he 
professed  to  be,  or  he  was  an  impostor.  If  an  impostor,  his 
authority  is  good  for  nothing ;  if  what  he  professed  to  be,  his 
authority  is  sufficient  for  all  he  said,  and  we  are  then  bound 
to  believe  all  he  said,  for  he  was  God  himseK.  The  practice 
which  our  socialists  have  of  referring  to  his  authority,  when 
it  suits  their  purpose,  and  taking  his  words  in  a  sense  of  their 
own, — a  sense  which  even  they  will  not  pretend  was  his 
sense,  but  at  most  only  what  would  have  been  his  sense,  if 
he  had  thought  like  them, — is  by  no  means  logical,  and  is 
utterly  unworthy  of  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Channing. 

"Some  portion  of  a  Divine  Chbism  anointsus  to  the  work 
of  redeemmg  man  universal  from  brutality  by  the  miracu- 
lous power  of  good-will."  How  does  Mr.  Channing  recon- 
cile the  idea  of  redemption  with  his  doctrine  of  progress? 
A  moment  ago  we  haa  presented  to  us  the  divine  humanity, 
and  Mr.  Channing,  as  is  evident  from  a  subsequent  part  of 
his  Discourse,  maintains  that  it  is  only  in  humanity  that  we 
<5ommune  with  God ;  now  we  have  this  same  humanity,  "  man 
universal,"  reduced  below  his  nature,  degraded  to  the  cate- 
gory of  brutes,  and  needing  redemption  from  brutality.  If 
man  universal  is  divine  and  progressive,  how  can  he  become 
brutalized,  and  in  need  of  redemption  ?  Need  we  tell  the 
author  that  the  idea  of  redemption  negatives  the  idea  of  prog- 
ress ?  Why,  again,  does  the  author  call  good-wiU  miracu- 
lous ?  Nothing  is  miraculous  that  is  natural.  WiU  is  cer- 
tainly natural,  for  man  is  inconceivable  without  it.  Is  it  the 
good^  then,  that  is  wanting  in  human  nature,  and  that  can  be 
supplied  only  by  a  miracle  ?  If  man's  nature  is  destitute  of 
good,  by  what  authority  do  you  call  him  divine,  or  speak  of 
"  divine  humanity  ? "  Or  is  it  that  the  author  means  not 
that  good-will  itself  is  miraculous,  but  that  it  works  mira- 
cles, IS  thaumaturgic  ?    But  if  the  will  is  natural,  in  the 
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order  of  man's  nature,  how  can  it  work  miracles,  since  a 
miracle,  by  its  very  defiiiition,  is  an  effect  produced  in  the  nat- 
ural order  by  a  stepematural  cause ?  Will  Mr.  Channing 
maintain  that  natural  causes  can  produce  supernatural  effectsl 
If  not,  why,  then,  we  ask  again,  does  he  call  the  power  of  good- 
will miraculous  ?  If  miraculous,  it  is  more  than  human,  and 
the  good  does  not  belong  to  man,  and  then  can  be  his  only 
through  a  supernatural  medium  .of  communication.  But 
Mr.  Channing  admits  no  such  ntedium,  for  the  only  medium 
he  admits  is  man,  or  humanity. 

When  Mr.  Channing  speaks  of  the  dimne  chri»m^  he 
makes  allusion  to  the  Cnristian  sacrament  of  Holy  Orders. 
If  he  takes  that  sacrament  in  the  sense  of  the  church,  even 
he  himself  will  not  pretend  that  he  has  received  it ;  if  he 
takes  it  in  some  other  sense,  it  is  another  thing,  and  does  not 
^mswer  to  that  sacrament  at  all.  His  notion,  that  the  sacra- 
ment svmbolizes  a  great  natural  fact,  and  that  he  has  the  tiling 
•symbolized,  is  not  authorized,  for  the  sacrament  is  not  sym- 
bolical at  all.  It  is  either  an  empty  form,  a  vain  ceremony, 
•or  it  is  a  divinely  instituted  medium  through  which  a  pecu- 
liar grace  is  really  and  supematurally  communicated  to  the 
recipient,  and  which  can,  m  hoc  providentia^  be  communi- 
cated through  no  other  medium.  It  is  this,  or  it  is  nothing, 
gust  as  the  authority  of  the  church  herself  is  all,  or  is  noth- 
ing, or  worse  than  nothing.  Mr.  Channing  has  no  right  to 
^ve  the  sacrament  of  orders  any  other  interpretation  than 
the  church  gives  it.  To  suppose  a  hidden  sense  to  the  sacra- 
ment, which  was  not  aj)prehended  by  the  church,  nay,  was 
-denied  by  her,  vet  was  implied  in  what  she  taught,  will  not 
be  allowable,  it  you  accept,  and  can  avail  you  nothing,  if 
jou  reject,  her  authority ;  for  if  you  reject  her  authority, 
you  reject  it  for  what  she  teaches  implicitly  as  well  as  for 
what  she  teaches  explicitly.  If  you  reject  her  authority, 
why  do  you  wish  to  make  it  appear  that  what  you  t^ach 
is  only  the  hidden  sense  of  her  teaching, — is  the  real 
sense  of  her  sacred  mysteries?  Suppose  it  to  be  so,  is 
that,  on  your  principles,  any  proof  that  it  is  true  ?  You  have, 
undoubtedly,  as  every  man  has,  the  right  from  Almighty 
•God  to  engage,  mind,  heart,  soul,  and  body,  in  the  work  of 
redeeming  man,  universal  and  individual,  from  brutality. 
There  is  no  Question  of  that.  But,  recollect  you,  only  by 
the  means,  and  in  the  way  and  manner,  which  he  who  gives 
jou  the  right  ordains  ;  for  it  is  never  lawful  to  do  gooa  by 
unlawful  means.    We  may  not  do  evil  that  good  may  come. 
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The  end  does  not  justify  the  means, — a  principle  in  morals^ 
which  we  commend  to  the  serious  consideration  and  daily 
meditation  of  all  non-Catholics  in  general,  and  of  all  modern 
philanthropists  and  reformers  in  particular.  But  we  proceed 
to  the  author's  third  division. 

"ni.  Thb  Prbsbnt  Period.— Now,  to  take  our  part  efficiently  in' 
the  special  work  allotted  to  Christendom  to-day,  we  need  to  form  a 
comprehensiTe  judgment  as  to'  the  present  period  of  its  development 
This  alone  will  give  us  conviction,  wisdom,  zeaL  We  must  not  trust  to 
the  piety  of  earlier  times  to  enliiwn  us,  or  to  the  opinions  of  even  th& 
wisest  of  by-gone  ages  to  point  out  our  path.  Other  men  labored,  and 
we  have  entered  into  their  labors.  True  loyalty  is  to  perfect  what  they 
planned,  to  fulfil  and  more  than  fulfil  their  highest  longings.  A  brief 
historical  review  will  show  us  where  we  stand,  and  what  humanity  ex- 
pects of  us. 

"  Before  proceeding,  however,  to  the  rapid  survey  which  we  must- 
take  of  the  development  of  Christendom,  let  us  define  three  terms  which* 
will  frequently  recur  in  the  subsequent  remarks.  These  terms  are,  Thk 
Chubch,  The  UNrvERsnr,  The  State. 

"  Every  man,  every  community,  every  nation,  humanity  as  a  whole, 
is  constituted  of  three  elements,  which  may  be  variously  dedgnated  as 
love,  truth,  power,— or  affection,  intellect,  energy,  &c.  These  elements 
stand  related  as  inmost,  mediate,  outmost;  and  mutually  influence  each 
other  as  motive,  means,  and  end.  Once  again,  by  their  instrumentality, 
communion  is  maintained  with  Gk>d,  with  spirits,  with  nature;  so  that 
they  may  with  propriety  be  named  the  divine,  the  spiritual,  the  natural' 
elements. 

*'  The  Church  is  the  Divine  element  in  man,  the  sphere  of  will.  Open* 
ing  from  the  central  spring  of  feeling, — ^Love,  one  and  universal, — 
through  which  the  inspiration  of  Qod  for  ever  flows  in,  it  widens  into* 
the  four  grand  humanitary  affections  by  which  man  is  made  one  with 
his  kind.  These  are  Friendship,  Conjugal  Love,  the  Family  Sentiment, 
Honor. 

"  The  State  is  the  natural  element  in  man,  the  sphere  of  use.  Com- 
mencing from  the  supply  of  the  lowest  necessities  of  sensitive  creatiires, 
— food,  clothing,  shelter, — it  aspires  to  form  substantial  conditions  of 
comfort,  reflnement,  and  beauty,  whereon  the  social  affections  may  find 
materials  of  growth  and  symbolic  manifestation,  and  whence  happiness- 
may  raise  the  religious  affection  in  thankfulness  to  the  Author  of  good. 

"  The  IJNiVBRsrrY  is  the  spiritual  element  in  man,  the  sphere  of  wis- 
dom. Its  function  is  harmonious  distribution, — law,— order.  It  is  the* 
bond  of  reconciliation,  the  mediator  between  the  Church  and  State.  It 
deteimines  the  relations  which  should  interlink  the  different  departments- 
of  existence;  it  reveals  the  melhod  of  a  truly  human  life. 

"  From  these  definitions  it  is  obvious  that  the  church  and  state  are  to 
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each  other  as  spirit  and  body,  and  that  the  university  serves  as  connecting- 
soul.  The  church  gives  inspirations,  which  the  university  translates 
into  ideas,  that  the  state  may  embody  them  in  deeds.  Again,  from  the 
want  or  wealth,  the  success  or  failure,  of  the  state,  the  university  re- 
ceives lessons,  and  thence  deduces  forms  of  law,  which  it  presents  to  the 
church,  that  it  may  animate  them  with  moral  life.  In  every  man,  in- 
dividual and  collective,  these  three  elements  exist  with  different  degrees- 
of  vitality;  and  sanity,  int^^ty,  blessedness,  depend  upon  their  equilib- 
rium and  harmonious  action." — pp.  6-8. 

These  three  constitaent  elements  ^^  stand  related  as  inmost, 
mediate,  ontmost ;  and  mutoallj  influence  each  other  as  mo- 
tive, means,  and  end."  The  inmost,  lore,  supplies  the  mo- 
tive,  truth  or  intellect  furnishes  the  means,  power  or  energy 
is  the  end.  Here  we  observe  that  these  are  all  three  con- 
stituent elements  of  man,  humanity,  and  therefore  man  has 
his  motive,  means,  and  end  in  himself  I  This  is  very  con- 
venient, and  saves  him  from  the  necessity  of  going  out  of 
himself,  Wliv,  then,  does  the  author  insist  on  association, 
assert  the  soliaarity  oi  the  race,  and  tell  us  man  "  lives  by  re- 
ceiving and  diffusing  life," — that  is,  receiving  life  from,  and 
imparting  it  to,  other  men  t  Love,  or  the  inmost^  is  the  mo- 
tive, the  outmost  is  the  end.  But  love,' or  the  inmost,  is, 
again,  the  divine  element,  or  God,  in  man.  The  end  we  are 
to  seek,  then,  since  it  is  the  outmost,  is  the  end  furthest  re- 
moved from  God.  We  are  continuously  progressive  ;  prog- 
ress consists  in  going  towards  our  end.  Consequently,  we 
are  continually  removing  further  and  further  from  God,  and 
our  progress  is  in  proportion  to  the  distance  we  remove  from 
him.  £  this  the  reason  why  modem  society  is  asserted  to 
have  made  such  remarkable  progress,  and  why  our  own  age 
is  supposed  to  have  so  far  outstripped  all  its  predecessors  ? 

"By  their  instrumentality  communion  is  maintained  with 
God,  with  spirits,  with  nature."  A  moment  ago,  these  three- 
elements  were  presented  as  motive,  means,  and  end ;  now 
they  are  all  three  presented  as  means.  But  as  means  to  what 
end  i  By  love  we  commune  with  God,  by  intelligence  with 
spirits,  by  power  or  energy  with  nature.  Love  is  the  motive 
power,  intellect  is  the  means,  power  the  end  ;  that  is,  love 
moves  us,  intelligence  enables  us,  to  exercise  power  over  na- 
ture. So  man  is  constituted,  and  is  bound  to  exert  himself,, 
to  acquire  power  over  nature,  or  the  outward  1  But  the  in- 
tellect is  mediate  between  the  two,  and  simply  furnishes  the 
means.  So  the  motive  and  the  end  are  both  olind,  and  the 
man  acts  from  darkness  to  darkness, — which  we  doubt  not]& 
the  case  with  our  modern  socialists. 
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"We  commune  with  Gk)d,  according  to  the  author,  by  love ; 
:that  is,  God  is  the  object  of  love,  as  spirits  of  intellect,  nar 
tore  of  power ;  whence  we  conclude  tnat  God  is  not  the  ob- 
ject of  the  intellect,  or,  in  other  words,  that,  though  we  may 
love  God,  we  do  not  know  or  intellectually  apprenend  him. 
If  we  could  intellectually  apprehend  him,  we  could  commune 
with  him  intellectually,  and  intellect  would  be  as  riehtf  uUy 
.termed  divine,  on  theiuthor's  own  principles,  as  thellement 
of  love  itself.  But  how  is  it  possible  to  commune  with  God 
by  love  without  communing  with  him  by  intellect  ?  To 
commune  with  God  by  love  must  imply  loving  him  as  weU 
,as  receiving  love  from  him, — ^unless  the  author  uses  language 
in  a  non-natural  sense,  like  the  Puseyites.  But  can  we  love 
what  we  do  not  intellectually  apprehend !  Can  love  act  be- 
fore the  intellect  acts  and  presents  the  object  to  be  loved  ? 
Has  Mr.  Ohanning  forgotten  his  philosophy  ? 

Is  the  author  correct  in  making  the  motive  proceed  from 
lovBy  that  is,  will,  instead  of  bein^  addressed  to  it?  Motive, 
if  we  understand  it,  is  supplied  by  intellect,  and  is  that 
which  moves  the  will  to  act  It  is  the  ground  or  reason 
*of  the  act.  The  author  identities  love  and  will,  to  which 
we  do  not  object;  but  we  never  before  heard  will  and 
motive  identified.  We  have  always  supposed  that  the 
power  to  act  and  the  moime  to  act  were  very  distinguishable, 
— as  much  so  as  the  belief  of  a  proposition  and  uie  reason 
or  evidence  for  believing  it.  Will,  we  have  always  been 
•taught,  is  the  power  or  raculty  which  we  possess  of  acting 
from  rational  motives,  or  motives  presentea  by  intelli^nce, 
.and  hence  of  acting  freely,  without  physical  compulsion, — 
in  which  respect  tne  action  of  will  is  distinguished  from 
physical  action,  as  the  action  of  the  lungs,  the  circulation  of 
the  blood,  the  contraction  of  the  muscles,  or  the  lightning 
rending  tne  oak.  The  action  of  will  is  for  an  enA^— prop- 
ter Jmem}  physical  action,  or  even  instinctive  action,  is 
simply  to  an  end, — adfinem.  The  reason  presents  the  end 
and  tne  motive  for  seeking  it,  and  the  will  chooses  or  re- 
jects it,  determines  to  gain  or  not  to  gain  it  Mr.  Ohan- 
ning, therefore,  cannot  be  correct  in  making  the  will  the 
motive.  By  doing  so,  he  destroys  the  essential  character  of 
will,  and  reduces  all  hnman  activity  to  simple  impulsive  or 
instinctive  activity.  Indeed,  it  is  the  characteristic  of  Mr, 
Ghanning's  school  to  place  instinctive  action,  which  they 
«cal]  spontaneity,  above  will  or  voluntary  action.  But  is  Mr. 
^Channing  aware,  that,  in  doing  this,  in  reducing  will  to 
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instinct,  he  is  destroying  the  veiy  condition  of  all  morar 
action,  of  all  ethics,  of  all  merit  or  demerit,  a^i  placing  the 
goodness  of  a  man  in  the  same  category  with  the  goodness 
of  the  dog,  the  horse,  or  the  pig?  If  he  is,  we  ask  him  if 
he  expects  to  reform  society,  and  to  realize  an  earthly  para- 
dise, by  denying  all  moral  distinctions,  all  moral  account- 
ability, that  is,  Dy  striking  ont  the  whole  moral  order  ?  Can 
it  be  that  Fourierism  has  entirely  obliterated  that  fine  moral 
sense,  that  rare  conscientiousness,  that  intepse,  almost  mor- 
bid, feeling  of  accountability,  which  we  so  admired  and 
loved  and  reverenced  years  ago  in  our  young  friend,  and 
which  made  him  so  dear  to  us,  and  to  all  who  Knew  how  to^ 
appreciate  him  t 

''  The  church  is  the  divine  element  in  man,  the  sphere  of 
will."  The  church,  then,  is  in  man,  a  constituent  element 
of  man's  nature ;  then  not  an  outward  institution,  a  visible^ 
organization,  or  congregation.  As  it  is  restricted  to  the 
sphere  of  will,  it  can  have  no  authority  to  teach  or  to 
govern,  and  therefore  nothing  to  do  with  faith,  morals,  or 
aiscipline.  These  belong  respectively  to  the  university  and 
tbe  state.  Have  we  here  tne  Christian  conception  t  Is 
such  a  church  the  Christian  church?  Does  it  bear  mj 
analogy  to  any  thing  called  the  church  in  any  speech  or 
tongue  of  men  ?  Assuredly  not.  Bv  what  fight,  then, 
does  Mr.  Channing  call  it  the  church  ?  He  is  an  honest 
man  and  a  brave,  and  therefore  cannot  wish  to  make  people 
believe  that  he  holds  to  what  he  does  not,  or  does  not  hold 
what  he  does.  How  can  he  justify  himself  in  using  a  com- 
mon and  well-known  term  la  a  sense  purely  arbitrary,  and 
unauthorized  by  any  analogy  in  the  ominary  sense  ?  Lan- 
guage is  not  his  or  ours ;  it  is  oomnum  property,  and  not  even 
socialists  have  the  right  to  enter  upon  and  appropriate  it  aa- 
private  property, — communists  as  many  of  them  are. 

"Opening  from  the  central  spring  of  feeling, — ^Love, 
one  and  universi^, — ^through  which  the  inspiration  of  God 
for  ever  flows  in,  it  [the  church,  love,  the  divine  element  in 
man]  widens  into  the  four  grand  humanitlirv  affections  by 
which  man  is  made  one  wi&  his  kind."  !^ere  it  is  to  be 
remarked,  that  the  divine  element  is  identified  with  love, 
one  and  universal.  This  love,  one  and  universal,  we  take 
it,  is  what  the  author  means  by  God,  or  the  divine  being 
himself.  So  God,  at  least  in  his  essence,  is  one  of  the  con- 
stituent elements  of  man,  that  is,  of  human  nature  1  We- 
do  not  understand  this,  or,  if  we  do,  we  have  ^me  difBculty 
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in  aec^ptin^  it.  We  are  made  after  the  image  and  like- 
ness of  God,  and  we  live  and  move  and  have  oar  being  in 
him,  but  not  as  God.  If  this  is  the  author's  meaning,  why 
does  he  make  the  divinity  merely  one  of  the  three  constitu- 
ent elements  of  man?  In  this  sense,  he  constitutes  our 
whole  being,  is  the  being  of  our  being,  under  the  aspects  of 
intellect  and  power  or  energy,  as  under  that  of  love.  But  if 
he  means  something  else,  wnat  can  he  mean,  but  that  man, 
in  so  far  as  he  is  love,  or  loves,  is  God,  and  in  all  other  re- 
spects is  to  be  distinguished  from  God,  so  that  man  is  at 
once  man,  a  creature,  and  God,  the  Creator  ?  Is  this  his 
meaning,  and  what  he  means  by  "  divine  humanity,"  that  is, 
a  humanity  constituted  by  a  blending  or  confusion  of  the 
human  ana  divine  natures  ?  By  restncting  the  divine  to  a 
single  element,  and  asserting  two  elements  not  divine,  he 
recognizes  a  proper  human  nature  as  distinct  from  God,  at 
least  an  imperfect  or  inchoate  human  nature ;  and  by  mak- 
ing the  other  element,  necessary  to  the  constitution  of  man, 
identically  God,  he  compounds  man  of  both  natures,  and  re- 
gards the  human,  on  one  side,  as  the  complement  of  the 
divine,  and  the  divine,  on  the  other,  as  the  complement  of 
the  human.  This  is  the  only  meaning  we  can  extract  from 
his  several  statements.  If  this  is  his  meaning,  it  has  all  the 
difSculties  to  contend  with,  which  the  Spinozists  allege  lie 
in  the  way  of  creation  from  nothing,  and  all  the  unanswer- 
able objections  to  which  pantheism  is  itself  exposed.  Mr. 
Channing  seems  to  have  devised  it  expressly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  harmonizing  the  conception  of  a  creative  Deity,  on 
the  one  hand,  with  the  patheistic  conception  on  the  other  ; 
the  assertion  of  created  beings  distinct  from  God,  with  the 
assertion  that  all  is  God,  and  nothing  can  be  distinguished 
from  him, — two  assertions,  which,  being  eternally  irreconcil- 
able, can  give  birth  only  to  a  monstrous  syncretism. 

If  the  author  had  given  man  complete  as  man,  having 
his  being  in  God,  yet  distinct  from  God,  as  the  effect  from 
the  cause,  the  creature  from  the  Creator,  and  merely  sup- 
posed, over  and  above,  a  supernaturally  divine  element 
operative  in  him,  we  could  easily  have  understood  and  ac- 
cepted his  view.  If  he  had,  then,  defined  the  church  to  be 
the  divinely  constituted  medium  through  which  this  divine 
element,  or  divine  life,  is  communicated  to  man  and  kept 
alive  and  active  in  him,  we  should  have  recognized  with 
pleasure  the  Christian  doctrine,  and  have  had  little  fault  to 
find  with  his  fundamental  principle.     And,  after  all,  this  is 
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precisely  the  doctrine  which  he  needs,  and  to  which  he 
must  come  in  order  to  meet  the  demands  of  his  own  system. 
But  this  is  not  his  meaning,  as  is  evident  from  the  fact  that 
this  divine  element  itself  only  ^^  widens  into  the  hv/manir' 
iary  affections,  friendship,  conjugal  love,  the  family  senti- 
ment, honor."  With  all  his  influx  of  the  divinity,  there- 
fore, he  does  not  elevate  our  life  above  the  human.  Evi- 
dently, then,  the  divinity  he  recognizes  in  man  is  the  divin- 
ity in  our  nature,  not  the  Divinity  above  it. 

Taking  our  author's  definition  of  the  church,  what  is  his 
problem!  "  The  Christian  church  and  social  reform,"  he 
.says,  are  "  the  two  extremes  of  man's  existence,"  and  "  the 
law  of  harmonious  cooperation  between  them  is  the  thought 
which  is  shaping  itself  in  all  enlightened  minds."  But  tne 
Christian  church  is  love,  one  of  the  three  constituent  ele- 
ments of  human  nature,  and  in  its  expansion  ^ves  us  the 
humanitary  affections  of  friendship,  conjugal  love,  family 
sentiment,  and  honor.  Here  is  one  extreme.  The  other  is 
social  reform.  What  means  a  law  of  harmonious  cooper- 
ation between  them  ?  Is  it  the  reconciliation  of  social  re- 
form with  friendsliip  and  honor,  marriage,  parental  and 
filial  love  and  duty  ?  that  is,  to  show  how  social  reform  can 
be  carried  on  without  wounding  these?  That  is  a  problem, 
indeed,  but  hardly  Mr.  Chanmng's.  Is  it  by  social  reform 
to  provide  freer  and  fuller  scope  for  these  humanitary 
■affections  ?  No ;  for  that  would  make  them  the  end,  and 
they  are  the  inmost,  and  not  the  end,  since,  as  the  author 
expressly  teUs  us,  the  outmost,  the  other  extreme,  is  the 
•end. 

The  author  says  the  church  is  love,  opening  from  the  cen- 
tral feeling,  love,  one  and  universal ;  and  that  the  church  is 
one  extreme,  and  social  reform  the  other.  The  other  ex- 
treme from  love  is  hatred..  If,  then,  the  church  opens  from 
love,  social  reform  must  open  from  hatred.  The  law  of 
harmonious  cooperation  between  love  and  hatred  must,  then, 
be  ^^  the  thought  which  is  shaping  itself  in  all  enlightened 
minds."  We  shall  be  curious  to  see  that  thought  when  it 
has  fairly  shaped  itself. 

'^  It  [the  state]  aspires  to  form  substantial  conditions  of 
comfort,  refinement,  and  beauty,  whereon  the  social  affec- 
tions may  find  materials  of  growth  and  symbolic  manifesta- 
tion, and  whence  happiness  may  raise  the  Tdigious  affection 
in  thankfulness  to  the  Author  of  good."  There  is  much 
here  not  easily  reconcilable  with  some  other  things  which 
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have  been  said,  but  we  let  it  pass,  for  we  are  ^rowinff  some* 
what  weary.  We  remark  simply  that  the  antnor  m^es  the 
happiness  derived  from  the  world,  from  nature.,  represented 
by  the  state,  the  condition  of  religions  activity.  Happiness- 
produces  reUgion.  Men  are  devont  in  proportion  as  they 
are  iilled  with  this  world's  goods,  and  "  their  eyes  stand  ont 
with  fatness  "1  This  is  evidently  a  new  discovery ;  at  least,  it 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  known  by  St.  Paul,  or  by  our 
Lord.  We  have  been  accustomed  to  expect  happiness  from 
religion,  not  religion  from  happiness.  So  far  as  we  have 
observed,  prosperity  is  a  far  greater  enemy  to  religion  than 
adversity ;  and  the  poor  and  suffering,  the  wronged  and 
afflicted,  we  have  generally  found  more  ready  to  raise  their- 
hearts  in  devout  thanksgiving  to  God,  than  those  who  want 
for  nothing,  and  ''  have  more  than  heart  can  wish." 

"  It  [the  univereity]  determines  the  relations  which  should 
interlink  the  different  departments  of  existence ;  it  reveals 
the  method  of  a  truly  hwmcm  Ufe."  But  what  guaranties 
the  university?  On  one  side  you  have  a  blind  church, 
through  whicn  streams  of  generous  and  noble  feelings  are 
pouring  themselves  in,  and  on  the  other  the  state,  equally 
bUnd,  wielding  the  whole  might  of  physical  power ;  between 
these  two  blind  forces  you  place  tha  university,  and  make 
the  truth  and  sanctity  of  the  one  and  the  wisdom  and  utility 
of  the  other  depend  on  it  alone.  It  i&  under  no  regimen, 
subject  to  no  law,  has  no  divine  revelations,  and,  even  on 
your  own  principles,  no  divine  guidance.  Whence  is  it  to 
derive  its  owa  light,  and  what  surety  have  you  that  it  will 
not  be  made  the  tool  of  blind  zeal,  or  of  equally  blind  sensu- 
ality, an^  in  either  case,  precipitate  you  into  tne  bottomless- 
pit  of  error  and  corruption  ? 

"  The  diurcli  gives  inspirations,  which  the  university  trans- 
lates into  ideas,  that  the  state  may  embody  them  in  deeds." 
These  inspirations  are  blind  sentimental  impulses ;  nothing^ 
moi*e,  notning  less.  What  certainty  is  there  that  the  univer- 
sity, which  is  uninspired, — which  has,  at  best,  only  simple 
human  intelligence, — will  render  them  faithfully,  and  form 
them  into  sane  ideas!  Is  human  intelligence  infallible? 
has  it  never  been  known  to  err }  Again,  what  certainty  is 
there,  that,  even  in  case  it  should  faithfully  render  the  in- 
spirations, the  state  will  properly  embody  them !  The  state 
represents  the  physical  element,  what  modem  psychologists 
call  sensibility,  6r  the  principle  of  sensation,  as  distinguished 
from  intellection  and  volition.    It  will  be  pushed  by  a  con- 
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trary  set  of  impulses,  those  of  the  senses ;  and  why  may  it 
not  yield  to  these,  instead  of  laboring  to  embody  in  deeds 
the  ideas  the  university  translates  from  the  sentimental 
impulses  ?  Does  it  never  happen  in  actual  life  that  both 
nnderstanding  and  will  are  lea  captive  by  the  sensefS  ?  May- 
it  not,  then,  happen,  as  it  has  often  happened,  and,  indeed^ 
has  become  a  characteristic  of  most  modem  states,  that  the 
state  will  lead  captive  the  church  and  the  university,  and 
thus  establish  the  absolute  despotism  of  the  senses  over  both 
thought  and  conscience  ?  Mr.  Ohanning  himself  tells  u& 
that  "sanity,  integrity,  blessedness,  depend  upon  the  equi- 
librium of  the  three  elements,  and  their  narmonious  action.'^ 
What  is  the  guaranty  of  that  equilibrium  f  It  has  been  dis- 
turbed, and  flie  author  makes  the  evils  of  Christendom  in 
the  mediaeval  ages  flow  from  the  predominance  of  the 
religious  sentiment,  the  divine  element  in  man,  that  is,  from 
the  fact  that  man  and  society  were  too  religious,  too  full  of 
God,  too  subject  to  divine  inspiration.  M!ay  not  men  run 
to  the  opposite  extreme,  and  come  to  have  too  little  of  God, 
and  too  much  of  the  senses,  to  answer  to  Mr.  Channing's 
hecm  ideal  f  "We  grant  that  he  is  disposed  to  "  give  tne 
devil  his  due,"  and  even  to  treat  him  generously ;  but  we 
do  not  understand  that  he  wishes  to  give  him  exclusive 
dominion.  What  guaranty  has  he,  that,  in  the  struggle  not 
to  have  too  much  of  God,  we  may  not  get  quite  too  much 
of  the  devil  ? 

But  these  three  elements,  the  church,  the  state,  the  univer* 
sity,  are,  in  each  man,  constitutive  of  his  nature.  !N'ow,  2» 
they  exist  in  man,  they  are  harmonized,  are  in  equilibrium, 
or  they  are  not.  If  thev  are,  prav  tell  us  how  they  can  be 
otherwise  in  their  manifestations  f  If  not,  pray  tell  us  how, 
without  something  superior  to  them,  you  can  contrive  to- 
reduce  their  manifestations  to  harmony  f  You  tell  us,  here 
is  the  church,  as  an  element  of  human  nature,  pouring  in  a 
perennial  stream  of  inspirations ;  here  is  the  university  to- 
translate  them  into  ideas ;  and  here  is  the  state  to  embody 
them  in  deeds.  All  admirable,  no  doubt ;  but  Aey  are  too- 
much  or  too  little.  Suppose  them  to  be  enough  they  are^ 
too  much,  for  then  no  aisruption  of  harmony  could  ever 
have  occurred :  and  we  know,  and  you  admit,  the  equilibrium,, 
the  harmony,  nas  been  and  may  be  disturbed.  If  they  are 
not  psychologically  in  equilibrium,  they  cannot  be  in  equi- 
librium in  their  manifestations,  and  are  too  little  for  your 
purposQ.    You  cannot  have  in  the  efEect  what  you  have  not 
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in  the  cause,  and  the  effect  cannot  react  on  its  cause,  ano 
develop,  perfect,  or  complete  its  causality,  as  we  have  alrcadv 
shown,  and  as  is  evident  of  itself. 

It  is,  perhaps,  but  fair  to  the  author  to  say,  that,  when  he 
speaks  of  the  church,  the  state,  and  the  university,  as  con- 
stituent elements  of  human  nature,  he  probably  meians  only 
that  they  are  the  products,  or  outward  expressions,  of  those 
elements.  Ho  recognizes  in  man  three  elements,  which  h*; 
calls  love,  intellect,  power,  but  which  we  may  name,  more 
intelligibly,  sentiment,  intellect,  sensibility,  or  the  principle 
of  sensation.  Out  of  sentiment  spriuss  the  church ;  out  of 
sensibility,  or  sensation,  the  state  ;  ana  out  of  intellect  the 
university,  the  mediator  between  the  other  two.  He  does 
not  wish  these  three  institutions  to  be  separated,  to  exist  as 
separate  or  distinct  organizations,  but  wishes  them  to  be  all 
harmoniously  blended  in  one  association,  which  shall  be  at 
once  and  indissolubly  church-state-university, — senMment- 
sensationrcannadssanoej  in  the  language  of  rierre  Leroux. 
But  as  all  proceeds  from  man,  and  is  nothing  but  the  out- 
ward expression  of  the  inward,  there  can  be  nothing  in  such 
association  not  previously  in  man  himself.  But  since  it  is 
undeniable  that  the  elements  expressed  do  not  exist  in  man 
in  harmony,  in  equilibrium,  it  follows  inevitably,  that  there 
cannot  be  the  hannony,  the  equilibrium,  between  the  three 
constituent  elements  of  the  association,  which  is  desired  or 
contemplated. 

Here  is  the  difficulty.  Some  method  must  be  devised  by 
which  the  harmony  or  equilibrium  may  be  restored  or  estab 
lished  in  the  interior  of  man.  How  is  this  to  be  done  ?  One 
class  of  socialists  boldly  assert  the  natura  integraj  which 
Christians  believe  was  lost  together  with  original  justice  by 
the  fall ;  that  is,  they  deny  that  there  is  any  want  of  hai*- 
mony  or  equilibrium  in  the  interior  of  man,  and  maintain 
that  all  the  elements  or  forces  of  man^s  nature  are,  interiorly 
considered,  nicely  balanced  and  properly  adjusted.  The 
apparent  disorder  does  not  originate  from  witnin,  but  pro- 
ceeds from  obstructions  without,  in  the  outmost,  which  pre- 
vent the  inmost  from  acting  itself  out  accx)rding  to  its  own 
laws.  Eemove,  then,  obstructions  raised  by  ignorance  or 
craft,  and  all  will  proceed  harmoniously. 

But  Mr.  Ohannmg  cannot  take  this  view,  because  he  sees 
that  it  is  false,  knows  that  the  interior  harmonv  asserted  is 
a  dream,  and  no  reality ;  and  because  he  begins  Dv  assuming 
that  all  action  is  from  within  outward,  and  that  the  vjUhaut 
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is  only  the  evolution  of  the  within.  This  is  clear  from  his 
definitions  which  we  have  quoted,  and  from  his  whole  sys- 
tem of  philosophy,  which  supposes  the  universe  itself  to  be 
only  the  evolution  of  the  JDivinity  in  progressive  series. 
Since,  then,  there  is  undeniable  disorder  and  disproportion 
out  of  man,  he  must  admit  disorder  and  disproportion  in 
man.  Hence  he  says,  ^^  In  every  man,  individual  and  col- 
lective, these  three  elements  exist  with  different  degrees  of 
vitality;  and  sanity,  integrity,  blessedness,  depend  upon 
their  equilibrium  and  harmonious  action." 

To  restore,  establish,  or  maintain  this  equilibrium,  which 
is  wanting  even  in  the  interior  of  man,  there  are  only  two 
methods  within  the  reach  of  those  who  reject  the  super- 
natural. One,  to  organize  the  outward ;  but  that  will  not 
do,  because  it  will  be  only  the  image  of  the  inward.  The 
-other  is  to  draw  upon  the  interior  itself ;  but  that  will  not 
do,  because  from  man's  interior  yon  can  get  only  his  interior, 
and  that  is  disordered  and  out  of  proportion.  Then  it  is 
obviously  necessary  to  look  beyona  man's  actual  nature,  as 
we  say, — ^beyond  man's  actual  interior  life,  as  Mr.  Channing 
says, — ^to  God,  who  is  harmony  itself,  and  an  inexhaustible 
supply  of  harmonious  life.  Hence  the  necessity  of  com- 
munion with  God,  religion,  which  Mr.  Ohanning  feels,  and 
strongly  asserts.  In  this  he  is  more  clear-sighted  than  most 
of  his  associates,  and  here  we  recognize  the  action  of  his 
religiosity. 

nut  how  to  establish  this  communion,  by  means  of  which 
we  may  obtain  from  God  this  higher  life,  is  now  the  problem. 
It  is  a  difficult  one  for  Mr.  Channing,  because  he  feels  that 
he  must  confine  himself  to  a  natural  communion,  or,  to  be 
more  strictly  exact,  to  a  natural  medi/arrh  of  communion. 
He  thinks,  however,  that  he  has  a  natural  medium  of  super- 
natural communion,  and  therefore  of  supernatural  life.  The 
church  is  the  outward  expression  of  inward  sentiment,  that 
is,  the  sentiment  of  love.  This  sentiment,  he  assumes,  is 
the  medium  through  which  we  commune  with  God,  or 
through  which  his  inspirations  fiow  in  to  reanimate  us.  But 
this  inward  sentiment,  which  is  a  constituent  element  of  our 
nature,  without  which  we  should  want  a  portion  of  our  na- 
ture, and  should  not  be  men,  he  next  assumes,  is  identically 
the  one  universal  love,  the  principle  and  life  of  all  things, 
the  infinite  and  eternal  God.  God  being  thus  in  our  nature, 
we  have  in  ourselves  the  infinite  Source  of  life,  to  which  we 
may  recur,  and  replenish  and  enlarge  our  lives  at  wilL 
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Throogh  the  four  hnmanitary  affections  named,  we  may 
constantly  receive  fresh  supplies  of  a  higher  and  better  life. 
We  met  this  same  view,  substantially,  some  time  ago,  when 
we  were  reviewing  Mr.  Parker's  Disoonrss  of  MaUera  Per- 
tainmg  to  ReUgiony  and  it  is  common  to  all  our  modem 
transcendentalists.  But  this  doctrine,  which  rests  on  two* 
unproved  assumptions,  does  not  relieve  the  di£Scnlty ;  for 
the  God  supposed  is  not  the  Gk>d  out  of  man  and  above  him,, 
but  the  God  in  him,  and  constitutive  of  his  nature.  Com- 
munion with  him  is  only  communion  with  our  own  natnre,^ 
and,  by  simple  communion  with  our  nature,  we  can  derive 
no  life  above  it.  Whatever  be  your  meaning  in  making 
God  one  of  the  constituent  elements  of  man's  nature,  yoiv 
mndoubtedly  mean  to  assert  it  in  a  sense  which  leaves  manp 
distinguishable  from  God ;  otherwise  you  make  man  God, 
and  then  God  only  man,  which  of  course  gives  you  nothing 
to  your  purpose ;  for  from  man  we  can  get  only  man.  In 
order  that  there  may  be  a  higher  life  than  man's,  God  must 
be  conceived  above  man,  and  then  man  must  be  distinguish- 
ed  from  God,  and  have  a  fixed  and  determinate  nature,  which 
is  human  nature.  Grant,  then,  that  the  divine  in  man  is  in 
some  sense  one  with  the  divine  out  of  man,  one  as  to 
essence^  but  not  one  as  to  existence^ — ^^rant  that  the  human 
does  not  exhaust  the  divine,  that  God  m  us,  as  the  being  of 
our  being,  infinitely  transcends  us,  and  contains  in  himself 
exhaustless  supplies  of  life,  infinitely  higher  than  the  life 
man  actually  lives, — still,  through  human  nature  as  your 
medium  of  conmaunion,  you  can  derive  no  higher  life  irom 
him  than  your  natural  life.  The  quantity  and  the  quality  of 
the  life  to  be  derived  from  him  is  determined,  not  by  the- 
life  he  contains  or  is,  but  bj  the  nature  and  capacity  odt  the 
medium  through  which  it  is  to  be  communicated.  To  deny 
this  would  be  to  deny  all  distinction  of  natures,  species,  and 
even  of  individuals,  and  would  be  to  assert  that  all  species 
and  individuals  are  one,  for  they  all  Bve,  and  move,  and 
have  their  being  in  God, — all  derive  their  life,  whatever  it 
is,  and  such  as  it  is,  from  God,  who  is  the  only  source  of  life ; 
and  it  would,  furthermore,  be  to  assert,  that  man,  that  all 
men,  brutes,  and  even  inanimate  things,  are  God,  at  least  in 
potenOa,  The  medium  of  communication  must,  then,  deter- 
mine both  the  quantity  and  the  quality  of  life  communicated, 
for  God  gives  to  each  being  life  after  its  kind,  and  in  propor- 
tion to  its  capacity.  Then  through  a  natural  medium  man 
can  receive  irom  God  only  his  natural  life.  Can  nature  be 
a  medium  of  any  thing  larger  than  itself  ?     Of  course  not. 
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We  here  pass  over  tiie  author's  doctrine  of  divine  hnman- 
ity.  Be  it  uiat  oar  natui'al  life  is  divine,  still,  to  obtain  more 
ilian  we  akeadj  have  by  natui'e,  we  mnst  have  a  higher  than 
s  natural  medinm-  of  communion.  Here  is  the  erand  defect 
in  Mr.  Ohanning's  system.  He  gains  nothing  oy  assorting 
the  identity  of  one  element  of  man's  nature  with  the  divine, 
for  the  assertion  either  represents  man  as  God,  or  it  does  not. 
If  it  does,  it  asserts  that  God  is  man,  and  then  he  contains  no 
more  than  man,  and  man  can  have  no  higher  life  than  he. 
lias ;  if  it  does  not,  the  divine  element  in  man  is  not  the  in* 
finite  God,  but  determinate  human  existence,  and  therefore 
precisely  what  we  mean  by  human  nature, — man  existing, — 
and  can  be  the  medium  of  only  the  proper  determinate  life 
of  humanity.  What  the  author  wants  is  a  superhuman  life 
for  man, — God  supematurally  present  in  man,  elevating  him 
nbove  his  nature,  and  enabling  him  to  live,  intellectual^  and 
morally,  a  life  above  his  natural  life.  This  is  what  he  wants, 
— what,  day  aud  night,  he  is  seeking  with  untiring  perse- 
verance* with  a  zeal  which  we  honor,  with  a  singleness  of  pur- 
|.)0sc  which  we  reverence,  and  with  an  earnestness  which  is 
worthy  of  all  praise.  He  wants  to  live  in  a  higher  and  more 
intimate  communion  with  God.  Unhappily, liis  rationalis- 
tic education  has  led  him  to  suppose  that  the  medium  of  this 
communion  must  be  natural.  We  say  medium^  for  we  do 
not  doubt  that  he  recognizes  the  necessity  of  a  supernatural 
life.  It  is  not  the  need  of  supernatural  life  he  aenies,  but 
tlic  need  of  a  supernatural  medium  of  its  communication. 
He  supposes  that  God  must  have  made  man's  nature  the  ade- 
quate medium  of  all  the  good  man  can  need  or  receive. 
Hence,  instead  of  asking  whether  God  has  provided  a  super- 
natural medium  for  the  communication  of  supernatural  life, 
he  wastes  his  fine  feelings,  his  noble  intellect,  and  his  great 
^nersnes,  in  the  vain  endeavour  to  obtain  that  life  throu^  as- 
sociati^  or  the  communion  of  humanity,  which  compels 
him  to  turn  forever  within  the  sphere  of  that  very  nature 
above  which  it  is  his  earnest  endeavour  to  rise.  He  is  unwill- 
ing to  admit  any  extra  or  mtper-hnmsji  medium  of  life. 
Thus  it  is,  he  makes  the  church,  the  state,  and  the  univer- 
sity open  from  elements  of  human  nature,  the  simple  expres- 
£ion  of  man's  interior  life.  Doubtless  he  holds  that  they 
have  a  divine  origin,  and  would  regard  us  as  miBapprehend- 
ing  or  misrepresenting  him,  if  we  should  assert  that  he  makes 
them  purely  human  creations ;  but  they  are  from  God  onlv 
mediately,  through  the  medium  of  man's  nature,  whica 
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makes  them  pure  human  creations,  in  the  only  sense  in  which 
any  thing  can  be  a  purely  human  creation.  Here  is  the 
source  otnis  difficulty. 

That  these  institutions — or  leaving  out  the  university  as  a 
separate  institution,  for  it  is  integral  in  the  church — are  for 
man,  and  respond  to  deep  and  indestructible  wants  of  his^ 
soul,  and  of  his  body,  we  of  course  do  not  question.  But 
that  they  open  from  our  nature,  are  simply  the  expression 
of  these  wants,  is  a  mere  assumption, — an  assumption  which 
cannot  be  proved,  and  which,  if  it  could  be,  would  entirely 
destroy  their  value ;  for,  with  all  deference  to  Mr.  Channing, 
the  end  of  mam,  is  not  to  express  Kimsdf^ — to  give  outness 
to  his  thoughts,  sentiments,  and  sensations,  or  to  embodv 
them  in  institutions.  The  expression  can  never  be  the  end, 
because,  if  the  being  is  reasonable,  it  must  be  for  something, 
— there  must  be  ^propter  quern  of  the  expression.  To  deny 
this  would  be  to  deny  reason  itself.  Man  cannot,  in  hoc 
providential  live  his  normal,  natural  life  without  the  state, 
or  his  supernatural,  divine  life  without  the  church ;  bat  what 
proves  that  both  have  not  been  instituted  for  man  by  his- 
Creator  and  his  Redeemer,  instead  of  having  sprung  out  of 
man's  own  nature  ?  Christians  assert  this ;  only  a  ^w  men 
assert  the  contrary,  and  they  are  in  general  more  remarkable 
for  their  bold  theorizing  than  for  tneir  science  or  practical 
wisdom.  Assertion  for  assertion,  the  assertion  ox  the  for- 
mer, even  at  the  very  lowest,  is  worth  as  much  as  the  asser- 
tion of  the  latter.  May  we  ask  Mr.  Channing  to  reflect  on- 
this? 

It  is  no  Dart  of  our  purpose  in  these  remarks  to  throw  the- 
church  in  Mr.  Channing's  face,  for  our  design  has  been  to- 
test  his  system  by  principles  which  he  himself  admits  or  must 
admit  as  a  philosopher.  To  us,  who  occupv  the  high  stand- 
point of  Catholicity,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  his  only  recourse 
for  the  higher  life  he  wants,  and  which  he  feels  that  he  must 
have,  is  the  church,  the  supematurally  constituted  medium 
of  supernatural  life, — that  is,  in  Christian  language,  grace. 
He  wishes  to  secure  the  supernatural  life,  and  without  su-- 
perseding  the  necessity  of  human  effort.  God  doubtless- 
could — ^we  certainly  know  no  reason  why  he  could  not — 
communicate  a  supernatural  life,  immediately,  without  the 
church  ;  but  if  he  communicated  it  immediately,  he  would 
not  communicate  it  through  nature ;  for  to  communicate  it 
through  nature,  even  if  that  were  possible,  would  be  to  com- 
municate it  mediately.     Moreover,  if  he  communicated  it 
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immediately,  there  would  be  no  sphere  of  hninan  activity  in 
attaining  it.  "We  coald  only  long  for  it,  and  wait  passively 
for  its  communication.  If  it  is  to  be  obtained  by  us,  and  we 
are  to  have  any  part  in  obtaining  it,  any  merit  in  living  it, 
there  must  be  a  medium  to  which  we  can  apply,  and  tlirou^h 
which  we  can  regularly  obtain  it, — ^that  is,  tnere  must  be  the 
church.  The  chnrch  is  not  needed  by  God  to  enable  him  to 
communicate  the  life,  but  by  us,  as  a  regular  medium  of  ob- 
taining it. 

The  church  lives  a  supematnrally  divine  life,  for  she  is 
the  body  of  him  who  is  "  the  wa^,  the  truth,  and  the  life," 
— ^who  nas  life  in  himself,  and  giveth  life  to  all  who  come 
unto  him.  By  communion  with  her  we  commune  supemat- 
nrally with  God,  the  exhaustless  Source  of  life,  and  from  him, 
through  her,  derive  supernatural  life.  This  is  precisely  what 
Mr.  Cnanning  wants.  This  meets  and  removes  every  diffi- 
culty he  feels,  and  gives  him  all,  and  more  than  all,  he  seeks. 
Let  it  be,  that,  by  what  Leronx  calls  "  the  communion  of 
humanity,"  he  can  obtain  a  divine  life ;  this  does  not  dimin- 
ish that  life,  but  gives  a  superabundtot  life,— opens  to  him 
a  life  still  more  divine,  a  trul^  supernatural  life,  by  which 
man  is  raised  to  a  higher  participation  of  the  divine  nature 
here,  with  the  promise  of  a  still  nigher  participation  of  that 
nature  in  the  J/wmen  gUyriAB^  or  beatmc  vision  hereafter.  God, 
in  giving  us  his  chiurch  as  the  supernatural  medium  of  sn- 
pematnral  life,  does  not  make  the  life  we  receive  by  natural 
communion  less  divine,  but  provides  for  us  a  life  diviner 
still,  and  without  which  the  natural  life  wants  a  purpose,  is 
inadequate  to  our  good,  and  can  never  conduce  to  the  glory 
for  which  our  God  in  his  superabundant  goodness  destined 
us.  In  nature,  God  is  a  beneficent  Creator,  a  just  Sovereign, 
an  inflexible  Judge;  in  the  church,  he  is  our  loving  Father, 
our  compassionate  Kedeemer,  our  warm  personal  Friend, 
who  is  touched  with  our  infirmities,  who  pleads  our  cause  as 
his  own,  and  holds  us  ever  in  the  arms  of  tiis  infinite  tender- 
ness and  love. 

There  are  other  things  in  the  extracts  we  have  made  on 
which  we  should  like  to  comment,  but  we  have  exhausted 
our  space,  and  must  reserve  them,  with  the  remainder  of  the 
Discourse,  for  a  future  occasion.  We  have  commented  free- 
ly, not  with  asperity,  on  Mr.  Channing's  statements, — not, 
we  assure  him,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  him  pain,  but  for 
the  purpose  of  pointing  out  to  him  and  his  socialistic  friends, 
how  vague  and  confused  is  the  thought,  how  loose  and  un- 
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certain  the  expression,  of  modem  socialism.  This  Discourse 
is  a  fair  specimen.  He  has  written  it  with  care,  and  has 
weighed  with  more  than  ordinary  attention  the  words  he  has 
used.  The  contradictions  and  confusion  we  have  pointed  out, 
T^hether  in  the  thought  or  the  expression,  belong  to  the  sys- 
tem, not  to  the  writer.  We  are  aware  that  his  friends  accuse 
him  of  being  loose  and  illogical ;  but  we  are  equally  weU 
aware,  that,  if,  in  this  respect,  he  appears  to  disadvantage  by 
their  side,  it  is  only  because  he  is  really  more  logical  ana  con- 
sistent than  they,  and  because  his  vision  is  clearer  and  more 
comprehensive  than  theirs.  He  is  more  faithful  to  the  sys- 
tem, and  better  aware  than  they  of  its  defects  without  relig- 
ion. He  has  tried  to  harmonize  their  conceptions  with  the 
Christian,  and  to  give  some  sort  of  completeness  to  them.  It 
is  his  endeavour  to  render  socialism  rehgious  and  systematic, 
that  has  involved  him  in  the  inextricable  mazes  of  contradic- 
tion and  absurdity.  If  his  mind  had  not  been  in  some  sense 
religious,  and  more  than  ordinarily  logical,  he  could  never 
have  made  socialism  appear  so  utterly  irreligious  and  absurd. 
If  his  statement  is,  throughout,  irreligious,  illogical,  and  ab- 
surd, it  is  because  such  was  the  intrinsic  character  of  what 
he  had  to  state.  A  less  ingen\ious  writer,  a  more  sophistical 
mind,  would  have  glossed  over  some  things,  and  suppressed 
others,  and  made  his  statement  appear  more  consistent  to  the 
superficial ;  but  he  would  have  been  less  faithful,  and  been 
more  wanting  in  that  higher  logic  which  shrinks  from  no 
conclusions  that  follow  from  its  premises.  Let  no  man 
charge  the  absurdity  to  Mr.  Ghanning's  statement,  and  let 
every  one  know  that  he  is  just  to  the  system.  Mr.  Channing 
is  no  every-day  man,  and  no  man  of  his  school  has  clearer  or 
more  compreliensive  views,  though  some  may  be  more  adroit 
sophists.  He  is  inferior  in  learning  to  few  of  them,  perhaps 
to  none  of  them,  unless  it  be  Mr.  rarker,  to  whom  he  is  &r 
superior  in  candor,  ingenuousness,  and  innate  reverence  for 
truth  and  sanctity.    Indeed,  his  views  are  so  clear  and  com- 

Srehensive,  and  lus  sense  of  religion  so  strong,  that  we  have 
ttle  doubt  that  he  will  soon  leave  his  school  behind  him, 
and  seek  what  his  heart  craves  and  his  mind  needs^  where 
alone  it  can  be  found|  in  the  church  of  God. 
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ARTICLE  n. 

Wb  perhaps  said  all  Chat  is  really  necessary  for  the  refu- 
tation of  the  principles  of  this  Discourse  in  our  first  article ; 
hut  as  we  set  out  with  the  intention  of  giving  them  a  some- 
what thorough  examination,  we  shall  resume  our  comments, 
:although  in  continuing  them  we  may  \)e  obliged  to  repeat 
many  things  which,  in  substance,  we  have  already  said. 

Our  readers,  we  trust,  will  recollect  that  Mr.  Channing 
supposes  man  to  be  composed  of  three  elements, — love, 
intellect,  power, — ^which  give  birth,  respectively,  in  their 
outward  expression,  to  the  church,  the  university,  and  the 
^tate ;  and  that  his  aim  is  to  harmonize  these  three  institu- 
tions in  society,  so  as  through  them  to  harmonize  in  the  in- 
terior of  man  the  three  elements  from  which  they  spring. 
He  assumes  that  there  has  been  a  development  of  Christen- 
dom, that  is,  of  the  nations  professing  the  Christian  relig- 
ion, and  that,  by  ascertaining  the  law  of  this  development, 
we  can  arrive  at  the  principles  and  methods  of  effecting  the 
harmony  proposed.     We  let  him  now  speak  for  himseli. 

"Now  the  development  of  Christendom  maybe  best  understood  by 
'tracing  the  formation,  miion,  division,  of  its  church,  university ,  state, — 
or  its  religious,  scientific,  and  political  organizations, — in  successive 
•eras.  Let  us  pass  in  review  four  of  these,  already  gone,  which  will  lead 
us  to  a  fifth,  in  the  unfolding  of  which  our  lot  is  cast. 

"1.  In  the  ^<<  era,  the  constituent  elements  of  Christendom  existed 
in  a  condition  of  relative  Independenee.  Amidst  the  breaking  up  of  once 
stately  institutions  and  the  incursions  of  fresh  barbaric  tribes,  amidst 
<lesolating  wars  and  corrupting  courts, — ^amidst  societies  dissolving  from 
•decrepitude,  or  dying  by  suicide, — ^the  life  of  love,  the  law  of  brother- 
hood, the  hope  of  heaven,  which  from  the  divine  benignity  of  Jesus  had 
passed  into  the  hearts  of  his  followers,  lay  hid,  like  a  vital  germ  in  the 
decaying  seed.  Oriental  philosophy,  Gi-eek  and  Roman  mythology,  the 
guesses  of  Alexandrian  or  Gnostic  mysticism,  the  lawlessness  and  rude 
traditions  of  savage  minds,  offered  no  reconciling  bond  between  small, 
persecuted  congregations  united  by  the  fluent  power  of  charity,  and  dia- 
tracted  nationa  Jostled  together  in  violent  destruction.  Who,  in  that 
feeble  embryo,  foresaw  a  Godlike  humanity  slowly  maturing?  Yet, 
formless  as  were  then  the  church,  the  university,  the  state,  and  at  first 
glance  seemingly  hostile,  convergent  tendencies  gradually  appear;  till  at 
length  the  faith  of  a  Galilean  sect  becomes  the  religion  of  the  Roman 
empire, — and  sages,  summoned  to  council  from  distant  regions,  announce 
it  Creed. 
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"  2.  And  80  we  enter  the  second  era  of  Christendom.  This  era  Is  chw 
acterized  by  its  pervading  spirit  of  Authority,  its  aspiration  after  order^ 
its  determination  at  any  cost  and  by  any  means  to  establish  relations- 
of  intercommunion  and  of  hierarchy  among  the  yet  incongruous  ele- 
ments. A  vast  confederacy  of  archbishops,  bishops,  and  inferior  clergy, 
ranked  in  grades  around  a  common  head,  constitutes  the  aristocracy  of 
the  church.  Nobles,  surrounded  by  loyal  vassals,  stand  grouped  in 
haughty  circles  about  their  kings,  who  strive  by  craft  or  war  to  establish, 
one  central  monarchy  which  may  hold  the  balance  of  power  among  the 
allied  though  rival  nations;  and  thus  is  organized  the  aristocracy  of  the 
state.  Meantime,  theology  formed  into  a  system,  and  ancient  philoso- 
phy recast  in  modem  moulds,  and  subtile  metaphysics  and  stern  logic, 
establish  the  dynasty  of  the  schoolmen,  the  aristocracy  of  the  university;, 
while  the  spiritual  power  threatening  excommunication  upon  heretics, 
and  the  temporal  power  punishing  as  magic  the  discoveries  and  inven- 
tions of  genius,  uphold  dictatorship  in  the  realm  of  thought.  The  unity 
of  Force  fulfils  its  end,  when  pope  and  emperor  and  council  conspire  to- 
cramp  elastic  Europe  with  the  leading-strings  of  a  monotonous  des- 
potism. 

*'  8.  But  crosier  and  sceptre  wielded  by  tyrants  lose  their  claim  to  rev- 
erence; and  a  creed  that  makes  believe  is  mentally  abjured,  while  the- 
lips  profess  it  The  church,  claiming  to  use  the  purse  and  sword,  the 
prison  and  fagot,  becomes  a  corrupt  politician;  the  state,  arrogating  to* 
itself  control  over  conscience  belonging  to  God  alone,  and  turning  relig- 
ion into  a  prop  of  power,  convicts  itself  of  blasphemous  usurpation; 
while  youthful  thought,  under  the  mentorship  of  classic  antiquity,  and 
cheered  to  adventure  in  the  wide  world  whidbi  science  discloses,  laughs 
the  censorship  of  the  university  to  scorn.  The  time  for  protest  has 
come.  This  is  the  third  era  of  Qiristendom ;  its  characteristic  is  Indmd- 
uaL  Freedom,  The  reform  is  at  first  iacomplete,  its  progress  slow;  its- 
very  authors  establish  petty  popedoms  of  their  own,  hold  tenaciously  U> 
the  shattered  fragments  of  feudalism,  and  strive  to  fence  in  the  new  soil 
wherewith  the  freshet  has  overspread  old  landmarks.  But  it  is  all  i]> 
vain.  The  thought  of  the  inviolability  of  the  individual  has  taken  form 
in  men's  consciousness.  In  simple  yet  saintly  souls,  spiritualism  abides- 
like  an  angel  of  the  Lord,  suggesting  the  freest  fiights  of  piety;  to  thou- 
sands of  earnest  seekers,  truth  comes,  and,  putting  aside  the  masks  of 
tradition,  smiles  out  in  original  beauty;  and  the  instincts  of  multitudes- 
feel  afar  the  gathering  earthquake,  which  is  to  swallow  up  caste,  privi- 
lege, and  unjust  distinctions.  The  variety,  latent  in  the  formal  unity, 
buds  forth  and  branches  and  blooms.  The  church  and  university  and 
state  divide  again  for  freer,  fuller  growth.  Sect  rises  from  sect,  and  sys- 
tem from  system,  and  party  from  party;  restless  aspiration,  controversy, 
enterprise,  stimulate  the  nations  to  gigantic  exertions;  there  is  a  pro- 
phetic yearning  for  a  good  not  yet  accomplished,  a  reaching  forward  to 
a  new  world. 
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"4.  Liberty  of  conscience,  of  thought,  and  of  action,  acknowledged^ 
in  principle  and  partially  exercised,  cannot  but  thoroughly  embody 
themselves  in  deeds.    Asserting  the  direct  communion  of  every  spirit 
with  Qod,  through  his  appointed  mediations,  the  reformer  must  carry 
out  his  doctrine  of  personal  sacredness  through  all  departments,  intel- 
lectual and  physical.    An  unconscious  logic  pervadea  nations  and  ages, 
and  rigidly  determines  their  conduct.     And  thus  opens  upon  us  the 
fawrik  era  of  Christendom,  whose  characteristic  is  PtcMcal  EgtuUitp. 
The  unity  of  the  church  is  broken,  and  with  the  loss  of  its  prestige  has- 
gone  much  of  its  sanctifying  power;  by  unavoidable  reaction,  the  senses, 
long  curb^  or  constrained  to  deceptive  indulgence,  demand  the  rights- 
which  asceticism  has  denied;  priests,  proved  guilty  of  outside  morality, 
sink  into  objects  of  contempt;  and  goodness,  manifested  in  kindly  acts,- 
becomes  the  only  tolerable  worship.    Thus  all  are  equals  before  God. 
Again,  the  authority  of  the  university  once  shaken  off,  minds  follow 
impetuously  the  lead  of  wild  speculation;  seated  on  the  temporary  judg- 
ment-bench of  common  sense,  they  call  up  for  trial  every  time-hallowed- 
rite,  dogma,  law,  and  custom;  or,  driven  on  by  the  mob  spirit  of  icono- 
clasts, blacken  with  flaring  torches  of  scepticism  the  temples  of  faith, 
and  deface  with  careless  ridicule  the  shrines  of  once-honored  sages.    It 
is  the  sans^culottism  of  free  inquiry,  where  learned  and  ignorant  are- 
'hail,  fellow,  well  met ';  and  everyone,  in  his  claim  to  hold  and  declare 
opinions,  ranks  as  his  neighbour's  peer.    Above  all,  as  specially  marking 
this  epoch,  is  the  desire  for  a  practical  test  of  principles  manifested  in 
the  sphere  of  the  state.    The  form  of  political  institutions  which  it 
naturally  seeks  to  organize  is  democracy,  the  establishment  of  equal> 
rights.    But — ^whether  hindered  from  realizing  this  ultimate  manifesta- 
tion, or  successful,  as  it  has  been  in  this  nation,  and  will  soon  be  else- 
where— it  bursts  on  all  sides  resistlessly  forth  in  utilitarianism;  and, 
seizing  control  of  industry,  finance,  commerce,  social  usages,  the  press, 
the  pulpit, — ^under  pretence  of  equal  protection  to  property, — and  in  the 
name  and  authority  of  political  economy,  makes  money  the  ruler  alike - 
over  priests  and  scholars,  over  nobles  and  people.    Intense  individual  self- 
ishness, kUsseg-fonre,  competition,  exaggerated  estimate  of  outward  good, 
expediency  as  the  habitual  rule,  wealth  as  chief  title  to  honor  and  power, 
are  the  final  consummation  of  this  fourth  era  of  Christendom, — which  is- 
passing, — has  passed. 

"  5.  When  this  last  described  era  is  thus  spoken  of— like  those  which 
have  preceded  it— as  already  gone,  let  the  assertion  be  understood  to- 
mean,  that  a  71^10  principle  is  working  to-day  throughout  Christendom. 
Slowly,  very  slowly  indeed,  to  one  whose  span  is  threescore  years, 
sweeps  by  the  procession  of  the  ages,— each  under  its  special  banner, 
clothed  with  its  own  insignia,  and  bearing  the  emblems  of  its  appropri- 
ate work.  In  the  marching  and  countermarching  of  the  mighty  host, 
principles  and  tendencies  m^y  seem  to  approximate,  and  even  to  walk 
in  parallel  coliunns,  which  really  are  separated  by  the  lapse  of  centuries;. 
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«nd  laggards  there  are,  too,  behind  their  times,  who,  limping  after  their 
own  divisions,  block  npthe  path  which  of  nght  belongs  to  the  new-com- 
ers. Still,  ever  onward  moyes  mankind  ;  and  the  Tricolor  banner  of  this 
generation  is  greeted  with  cheer  on  cheer  of '  Fraternity '  from  the  hearts 
of  millions,  while  hands  long  sundered  by  selfish  jealousies  are  clasped 
in  pledge  of  mutual  service.  We  have  entered  9i  fifth  era  of  Christendom, 
whose  watchword  is  Oodp&raition,  As  in  the  first  era,  he  was  the  truest 
Christian  who  bore  his  glimmering  light  into  the  forests  of  barbarism, 
And  translated  from  parchment  manuscript  the  Gk)spel  of  peace  to  armed 
hordes  camped  around  their  watchflres;  as,  in  the  second  era,  he  was 
the  truest  Christian  who,  in  loyal  consciousness  of  the  unity  of  Christen- 
dom, took  his  station,  high  or  low,  with  the  magnanimous  intent  to  sac- 
rifice life,  wealth,  affection,  conscience,  all  for  the  collective  good  of  the 
kingdom  of  Gk)d, — ^now  immersing  himself  in  the  cells  of  monasteries, 
now  with  dying  breath  upon  the  battle-field  praying  his  fellow-crusader 
to  bear  his  heart  to  the  holy  sepulchre  ;  as  in  the  third  era,  he  was  the 
truest  Christian  who  confronted  prelatic  bigotry,  corruption  in  high 
places,  and  vulgar  prejudices, — ^who  bore  unmoved  the  ridicule  of  the 
courtier  at  his  puritan  primness,  grew  prematurely  gray  with  study,  or 
led  out  bands  of  stem  and  godly  pilgrims,  to  plant  colonies  in  savage 
lands  ;  as  in  the  last  age,  he  was  the  truest  Christian  who,  flrmly  centred 
in  a  pure  conscience,  trusted  reason  boldly  in  every  field  of  investigation, 
followed  out  principles  fearlessly  to  their  extreme  consequences  in  action, 
demanded  the  widest  diffusion  of  learning,  the  freest  exercise  of  speech, 
the  most  active  charity,  the  strictest  justice,  and  who  unscrupulously 
brought  his  battery  of  reform  to  bear  against  every  bastile  of  oppression 
and  palace  of  exclusiveness; — so  in  this  generation,  he  is  the  truest 
Christian  who  most  unreservedly  yields  up  mind,  heart,  and  energy  to 
the  grand  impulse  of  Reconciliation. 

"  WhsX  humanity  commands  to^iay  is  not  destruction,  but  construc- 
tion ;  not  revolution,  but  reform;  not  dissolution,  but  resurrectioiL  It 
would  keep  all  it  has  gained  in  past  eras  of  divergence,  and  multiply 
each  partial  good  by  prolific  interchange.  It  wishes  independence  for 
the  church  and  university  and  state,  not  as  unrelated,  but  as  correlated  in 
concentric  spheres, — ^the  Thbbb  Ebtatbb,  whose  functions  are  diverse^ 
though  complementary  to  each  other;  whose  boundaries  should  be  mu- 
tually inviolate,  while  their  forces  are  allied.  It  wishes  unity  throughout 
^e  divine, — ^the  spiritual, — the  natural  department  of  life,  collective  and 
individual,  not  by  constraint  or  sacrifice,  but  by  fulness  of  development 
and  harmonious  counterpoise.  It  sanctions  individual  Freedom  without 
bounds,  in  religion,  science,  and  politics;  but  it  teaches  that  the  only  lib- 
erty in  the  universe  is  love, — ^that  finite  creatures  live  in  and  for  one 
another,  and  that  their  common  destiny  is  compassed  by  an  Infinite 
original  and  end.  Finally,  it  demands  practical  equality, — the  only 
equality,  that  is  to  say,  which,  in  a  universe  of  graduated  relations, 
whereon  as  a  ladder  the  angels  of  God's  mercy  are  for  ever  descending 
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and  ascending,  iBpraeUeal^ — ^unchecked  opportunity  for  every  being  to  de- 
velop its  powers  symmetrically,  and  to  use  them  for  the  common  good. 
The  privileges  and  responsibUities,  the  temptations  and  encouragements^ 
the  trials  and  the  Joys,  of  such  an  age  are  as  many  as  the  results  which  it 
aims  to  realize  are  magnificent  And  the  devotedness,  the  reverence, 
the  heroism,  the  energy  of  earlier  times,  like  silver-headed  ancestors, 
are  gathered  around  the  baptismal  font  of  this  New  Era»  to  anoint  it 
with  their  benedictions." — ^pp.  8-15. 

It  Strikes  OS,  with  our  veir  limited  knowled^  of  history, 
that  these  five  eras  or  epocns  are  purely  arbitrary,  and,  if 
modern  history  is  really  divisible  into  distinct  periods,  Mr. 
Channing  has  failed  to  characterize  them.  We  mnst  com- 
plain, moreover,  of  the  absence  of  chronology.  We  can 
guess  at  the  date  of  the  commencement  of  the  series,  bat 
where  the  author  ends  his  first  era,  and  begins  and  ends  his 
second,  his  third,  or  his  fourth,  it  is  impossible  to  determine 
with  any  tolerable  degree  of  certainty.  This  is  a  serious  de- 
fect, ana  gives  him  a  chance  to  evade,  if  he  chooses,  many 
of  the  criticisms  we  might  be  disposed  to  offer,  by  rej^lying^ 
that  Uiey  are  applicable  only  to  an  earlier  or  later  period  ox 
time  than  is  included  in  the  given  era.  This  is  not  fair. 
A  man  who  writes  to  instruct,  to  communicate  truth,  and 
not  merely  to  confuse  the  reader,  to  support  a  theory,  or  to 
escape  conviction,  should  study  to  be  aefinite  ana  exact. 
In  reasoning  on  history,  facts  and  dates  are  of  considerable 
importance. 

Mr.  Channing  assumes  that  there  has  been  a  development 
of  Christendom,  and  supposes  it  capable  of  a  scientific  expo- 
sition. He  aims  at  what  is  called  pnilosophy  of  history,  and, 
in  creating  it,  attends  only  to  "v^at  are  called  principles. 
Facts  and  dates,  as  nations  and  individuals,  he  counts  for 
nothing.  All  he  looks  for  is  the  ideas  which  the  race  is  en- 
gaged m  realizing,  and  he  determines  the  idea  of  a  given 
era,  a  priori, — deduces  it  from  the  psychological  or  onto- 
logicaT  principles  recognized  by  his  theory,  not  from  the 
actual  facts  and  events  in  space  and  time  which  history  re- 
cords. It  is  necessary  to  his  purpose,  or  the  purposes  of 
his  theory,  that  history  should  have  been  so  and  so,  there- 
fore it  was  so  and  so,  and  may  be  written  without  any  refer- 
ence to  the  chronicdes  or  annals  of  nations.  This  is  con- 
venient for  the  system-monger,  or  the  philosopher  who 
fancies  that  he  can  spin  the  world,  spider-Iike,  from  his  own 
bowels ;  but  it  can  hardly  satisfy  the  man  who  seeks  truth, 
and  would  build  his  castle  on  solid  ground,  not  in  the  air. 
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It  presupposes,  also,  a  system  of  fatalism,  which  is  unsup- 
ported by  any  authority,  and  is  contradicted  hj  all  the  laws, 
usages,  and  common  sense  of  mankind.  History  can  be 
written  a  priori^  reduced  to  a  science,  or  logically  deduced 
from  either  psychological  or  ontological  principles,  as  Hegel 
And  Cousin  would  have  us  believe,  only  on  condition  that 
there  is  nothing  contingent  in  the  universe,  that  there  is 
notliing  in  history  but  these  principles  themselves,  and 
that  they  are  developed  by  a  law  of  stem  and  invincible 
necessity.  But  this  is  not  true ;  for  in  human  affairs  we 
must  always  recognize  the  freedom  of  God  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  free  agency  of  man  on  the  other,  which  no 
philosopher  can  measure,  and  the  influence  of  which  on  the 
<3  vents  of  history  no  science  can  determine,  either  before- 
hand or  afterwards.  History  is  simply  a  record  of  facts, 
and  can  be  ascertained,  without  special  divine  inspiration, 
only  in  the  study  of  the  facts  tnemselves.  Hence  your 
philosophies  of  history  are  and  must  be  all  arbitrary,  illu- 
sory, cnimerical,  unworthy  of  the  least  confidence.  You 
must  measure  the  infinite  freedom  of  the  infinite  and  eter- 
nal God,  and  calculate  the  free  agency  of  man,  as  elements 
in  the  production  of  historical  events,  before  you  can  rea- 
sonably aspire  to  the  creation  of  a  philosophy  of  history,  in 
the  sense  of  modem  philosophers. 

Assuming  a  regular  development  of  Christendom,  the 
antlior  supposes  that  this  development  has  been  in  four 
successive  eras,  which  have  passea,  and  is  now  entering  the 
fifth  era ; — ^yet  not  because  he  finds  this  number  of  eras  dis- 
tinctly marked  in  history,  but  because  his  theory  of  develop- 
ment requires  that  there  should  be  that  number  to  give  an 
•era  to  each  of  the  principles  he  wishes  to  find  successively 
■developed.  The  principle  on  which  he  writes  is  not  the  old 
one  01  bending  theory  to  facts,  but  the  modem  one  of 
bending  facts  to  theory.  Why  should  not  facts  bend  to 
theory?  Theory  is  deduced  from  principles  intuitively 
apprehended  by  reason;  facts  rest  on  the  authority  of 
ignorant  chroniclers,  stupid  annalists,  and  uncertain  tradi- 
tion. Is  not  theory,  then,  superior  to  facts,  and  ought  it  not 
to  govern  facts  ?  If  the  facts  were  as  they  ought  to  have 
been,  will  they  not  harmonize  with  theory  ?  And  if  they 
■do  not,  is  it  not  a  proof  that  they  were  not  what  they  ou^ht 
to  have  been,  and  therefore  wicked  or  rebellious  facts,  with 
which  the  less  we  have  to  do  the  better?  Well,  having 
■determined  that  there  ought  to  be  the  number  of  successive 
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^ras  mentioned,  the  author  concludes  that  there  has  been. 
Having  determined,  again,  what,  according  to  his  theory, 
4shonld  have  been  their  several  characteristics,  he  concludes 
what  thej  actually  were,  and  proceeds  to  state  his  conclu- 
sion. The  first  epoch  was  characterized  by  the  "  relative  in- 
-dependence  "  of  the  church,  university,  state,  or  the  relig- 
ious, scientifical,  and  political  organizations  of  Christendom ; 
the  second,  by  the  "  pervading  spirit  of  authority  " ;  the 
third,  by  the  predominance  of  "  individual  freedom  " ;  the 
fourth,  by  "  practical  equality " ;  and  the  fifth  is  to  be 
-characterized  by  the  principle  of  "  cooperation,"  or  associ- 
ation, d  la  Fourier,  or  d  la  somebody  else.  Let  us  examine 
the  question  for  the  moment,  and  see  if  history  really  bears 
out  the  author  in  his  statements. 

1.  The  limits  of  the  first  era  are  not  given,  but  we  shall 
assume  it  to  extend  from  the  time  of  our  Lord  and  his 
apostles  to  the  accession  of  Constantino  the  Great.  We  are 
not  certain  but  the  author  means  to  extend  it  even  from 
the  birth  of  our  Saviour  to  the  downfall  of  Rome,  say  from 
the  beginning  of  the  first  to  the  close  of  the  fifth  century  ; 
but  we  take  tne  shorter  period  as  the  more  favorable  to  his 
view.  But  during  this  period  there  was  no  Christendom  in 
the  sense  in  which  the  author  uses  the  term  ;  for  the  state 
was  pagan,  and  Christians  had  no  political  organization,  ex- 
<cept  the  church  herself.  How,  then,  can  he  say  that  the 
three  institutions  were  relatively  independent?  If  he  ob- 
ject, and  insist  on  including  the  pagan  state  as  one  of  the 
elements  of  Christendom,  he  can  with  still  less  propriety,  if 
possible,  say  the  three  elements  were  relativeljr  independent ; 
tor  the  pagan  state  claimed  supreme  authority  in  spirituals 
over  the  religion  of  all  its  subjects,  and  promulgated  its 
-edicts  against  Christians,  and  sought  by  the  most  cruel  per- 
secutions to  suppress  the  church.  The  political  order  oc- 
casionally tolerated  the  church,  we  grant,  but  in  no  respect 
acknowledged  her  independence.  Nor  was  the  university, 
that  is,  education,  independent  of  both  church  and  state. 
The  church  claimed  authority  over  the  education  of  her  own 
children,  and  re<|uired  it  to  be  Christian  and  orthodox. 
The  state  maintamed  a  system  of  public  schools,  had  the 
supreme  control  of  them,  could  open  and  close  them  at  its 
pleasure,  and  determined  what  snould  or  should  not  be 
taught  in  them.  We  cannot  understand,  then,  in  what  sense 
the  university,  that  is,  education,  was  independent,  or  how 
scientific  institutions  were  independent  of  both  civil  and  eo- 
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clesiastical  control*  It  seemB  to  us  somewhat  singular  that 
the  author  should  have  selected  the  period  known  in  history 
as  the  martyr  age— which  is  sj)ecially  characterized  by  its- 
fierce  and  unrelenting  persecution,  wnen  the  political  au- 
thority exerted  its  whole  power  to  suppress,  to  exterminate, 
the  Christian  religion,  ana  also  many  oi  the  forms  of  orient- 
al paganism — as  the  era  of  freedom  of  thought  and  conscience, 
the  Only  meaning  of  the  independence  of  church  and  imi- 
yersity.  Does  the  author  find  the  characteristic  of  an  era 
in  what  it  has,  or  in  what  it  has  nott 

The  author,  it  will  be  seen,  still  further  asserts,  that,  dur- 
ing his  first  era,  the  church,  the  uniyersity,  and  the  state 
were  "  formless," — that  is,  were  unconstituted,  and  there- 
fore no  institutions  at  all.  These  institutions,  according 
to  the  author,  are  the  constituent  elements  of  Christendom 
and  therefore  without  them  there  can  be  no  Christendom. 
But  in  the  first  era  they  were  "  formless,"  that  is,  had  no- 
actual  existence.  The  author  must  therefore  suppose  that 
there  passed  an  entire  era  of  Christendom  before  there 
was  a  Christendom !  Again,  nothing  exists  without  form ; 
how,  then,  during  the  era  when  church,  uniyersity,  state, 
were  formless^  that  is,  non-existent,  can  the  author  say  that 
they  ^^ existed  in  a  condition  of  relatiye  independence"? 
Would  the  author  teach  us  that  there  is  no  diSerence  be- 
tween existence  and  non-existence? 

Then,  on  what  authority  does  the  author  assert,  that,  dur- 
ing his  first  period,  church,  uniyersity,  and  state  wertf  "form- 
less "  t  Surely,  the  state  was  formed,  was  constituted, 
under  Augustus,  Tiberius,  Trajan,  the  Antenines,  and  Dio- 
cletian,— ^moroughly  formed,  whether  well  formed  or  not, 
— ^as  it  was  under  Constantino,  Theodosius  the  Gpeat,  and 
Justinian,  if  the  author  chooses  to  bring  his  first  era  aown 
to  a  later  date  than  we  haye  supposed.  Of  the  particular 
constitution  of  what  the  author  calls  the  uniyersity,  that  is, 
of  public  education^  we  are  only  imperfectly  informed ;  but 
we  Know  that  public  proyision  was  made  for  education,  and 
that  celebratea  schools  fiourished  in  most,  if  not  in  all,  of 
the  ffreat  cities  of  the  empire.  As  to  the  church,  she  cer- 
tainly was  not  "  formless"  in  the  third  century,  but  was  con- 
stituted with  a  hierarchy,  as  at  present.  We  know,  also, 
that  she  was  not  "  formless "  in  the  first  century ;  for  St 
Paul,  at  least  good  historical  authority,  writing  to  the  Corin- 
thians, tells  them,  that  "  God  hath  set  some  m  the  church, 
first,  apostles,  secondly,  prophets,  thirdly  teachers,"  &c, 
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which  implies  that  the  church  then  had  a  constitution,  and, 
if  it  had  a  constitution,  it  was  not  '^  formless."  That  she 
had  a  constitution  in  the  second  century,  we  may  learn  from 
Irenseus  and  TertuUian,  and  various  other  sources.  During 
the  first  three  centuries,  then,  the  church  had  a  constitution, 
though  what  constitution  she  had  is  foreign  to  our  present 
purpose  to  inquire.  Since  the  third  century,  "nobody  pre- 
tenas  that  the  church  has  been  formless,  for  we  see  her  con- 
stitution as  complete  at  the  Council  of  Nicsea  as  at  the 
Council  of  Trent.  The  author,  then,  drew  upon  his  imagi- 
nation or  his  theory,  instead  of  history,  when  he  asserted, 
that,  during  the  first  era,  church,  university,  and  state  were 
"formless. 

2.  The  second  era,  according  to  the  author,  was  character- 
ized by  the  "  pervading  spirit  of  authority."  Of  the  extent 
of  this  era  we  are  not  informed ;  but  we  judge,  from  the 
author's  incidental  remarks,  that  he  extends  it  from  the 
downfall  of  Home  to  the  rise  of  Protestantism,  and  intends 
to  include  the  whole  period  commonly  called  the  middle 
ages.  iNTow,  according  to  our  historical  reading^  this  period 
is  characterized,  so  far  as  in  its  endless  variety  it  can  be 
characterized  by  any  one  element,  by  the  spirit  of  lawlessness, 
barbarity,  tyranny,  and  contempt  of  autnority.  It  opens, 
for  all  western,  central,  and  northern  Europe,  with  the  de- 
struction of  the  political  order,  and  long  a^s  passed  away 
in  the  eflfort  to  restore  it ;  and  at  no  period  do  we  find  au- 
thority as  all-]  ervadinff,  as  well  established,  and  as  peace- 
fully discharging  its  functions,  as  it  was  under  imperial 
Home,  pagan  or  Christian.  The  university,  during  the  first 
half  of  the  period,  hardly  existed  ;  and  when  it  was  reestab- 
lished in  the  twelth  century,  it  was  with  a  freedom  and  in- 
dependence it  never  before  enjoyed.  The  academic  bodies- 
were  almost  independent  polities,  well-nigh  able  to  resist 
both  the  civil  and  the  ec3lesiastical  authorities.  The  church, 
claimed,  as  always,  l:er  spiritual  supremacy;  but  she  was- 
restricted  in  its  exercise  bv  the  civil  powers  and  the  barbar- 
ity and  turbulence  of  the  times.  The  lay  society  were- 
perpetually  questioning  her  authority,  and  were  less  sub- 
missive to  it  than  thev  had  been  in  the  first  era,  or  than 
they  were  in  the  third.  It  strikes  us  that  an  age  marked 
by  the  stniggle  to  preserve  the  wrecks  of  civilization,  and 
to  establish  order,  to  check  despotism,  and  to  vindicate  the 
freedom  of  religion  and  consciences,  the  independence  of 
the  spiritual  society,  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  characterized 
Vol.  x-i« 
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by  a  "pervading  spirit  of  authority,"  which  is,  as  every  one 
knows,  or  ought  to  know,  the  basis  of  all  order  and  all  real 
freedom. 

"  A  vast  confederacy  of  archbishops,  bishops,  and  infe- 
rior derffy,  ranked  m  grades  around  a  common  head,  con- 
stitutes me  aristocracy  of  the  church."  But  this  confeder- 
acy, if  the  author  chooses  so  to  call  it, — ^although  "  a  con- 
federacy ranked  around  a  common  head  "  is  rather  unintel- 
ligible to  us, — whether  good  or  bad,  is  no  peculiarity  of  the 
author's  second  era.  In  the  only  sense  in  which  it  exists  in 
one  of  his  eras,  it  exists  in  them  all ;  na^,  it  had,  apparent- 
ly, more  the  character  of  a  confederacy  m  the  first  era  than 
in  the  second,  for  the  power  of  the  patriarchs,  primates,  and 
archbishops  was  then  greater  than  in  subsequent  times ;  that 
is,  while  the  great  patriarchates  of  the  East  remained  stead- 
fast in  the  apostolic  communion,  fewer  cases  were  carried 
to  Home  for  decision,  and  the  monarchical  or  papal  ele- 
ment of  the  church  was  less  apparent.  Yet,  a  confederacy 
there  never  was,  for  a  confederacy  supposes  a  union  by  the 
will  of  the  parts,  whereas,  in  all  the  eras  enumerated,  the 
union  of  the  parts  of  the  hierarchy  has  been  held  to  derive 
from  the  heaa,  the  centre  of  unity,  which  makes  the  hie- 
rarchy not  merely  a  union  or  confederacy  of  independent 
bodies,  but  one  body,  dependent  for  its  unity  on  the  head, 
the  pope,  who  is,  so  to  speak,  the  personality  of  the  church. 
For  this  reason,  the  autnor  makes  a  gross  mistake  when  he 
states  that  the  archbishops,  bishops,  and  inferior  clergy  con- 
stitute an  aristocracy.  In  an  aristocracy,  as  in  a  confeder- 
acy, the  unity  derives  from  the  parts,  and  therefore  is  never, 
properly  speaking,  unity,  but  merely  a  union  ;  whereas  in 
the  nierarchy  it  derives  from  the  common  centre,  from  the 
head,  which  is  one,  and  not  from  the  members,  which  are 
many. 

"  Meantime,  theology  formed  into  a  system,  and  ancient 
philosophy  recast  in  modem  moulds,  ana  subtile  metaphys- 
ics ana  stem  logic,  established  the  dynasty  of  the  scnool- 
men,  the  aristocracy  of  the  university."  We  are  at  a  loss 
to  understand  what  the  author  means.  His  thesis  is,  that 
the  church,  the  university,  and  the  state,  during  his  second 
era,  were  subjected  to  authority,  that  is,  were  not  free.  But 
in  what  does  he  place  their  freedom  t  The  church  is  free 
when  she  is  not  controlled  by  any  power  foreign  to  herself, 
and  can  teach,  govern,  discipline,  worship,  according  to  her 
own  constitution  and  laws.     The  state  is  free  when  no  for- 
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«ign  or  extraneous  element  interferes  with  its  diidisrge  of 
its  legitimate  functions.  So,  also,  must  be  the  university. 
How,  then,  the  universitj  is  pervaded  by  a  spirit  of  author- 
ity, is  controlled  in  the  discharge  of  its  functions,  when  it 
is  free  to  govern  itself,  and  is  subject  only  to  its  own  laws, 
we  do  not  and  cannot  understand.  Perhaps  the  author 
means  less  by  the  church,  university,  and  state  than  we  sup- 
pose. He  uses  these  words  to  designate  both  the  interior 
•elements,  love,  intellect,  power,  and  the  outward  institu- 
tions which  spring  from  them ;  or  rather,  he  confounds  the 
interior  elements  and  the  outward  institutions,  and  means 
one  or  the  other,  both  together,  or  not  exactly  one  or  the 
other,  as  he  finds  it  most  convenient.  The  interior  element, 
love,  is  the  church,  in  its  principle ;  and  when  he  complains 
•oi  authority  exercised  over  the  church,  perhaps  he  means 
merelv  that  the  interior  element,  which  founds  the  outward 
church,  is  not  free  to  push  itself  out  at  will,  to  overthrow 
•existing,  and  to  found  new  church  organizations  at  pleasure. 
The  ffrand  defect,  then,  of  the  middle  a^es  would  be,  un- 
-der  me  point  of  view  of  church,  that  they  attempted  to 
preserve  ike  church  they  received,  and  to  maintain  ecclesi- 
iistical  order,  or,  in  other  words,  that  they  labored  to  main- 
tain for  the  inward  element  its  outward  organization.  Un- 
•der  the  point  of  view  of  state,  the  defect  would  be,  that 
ihey  labored  to  restore  political  order,  and  preserve  society 
from  dissolution  or  anarchy,  and  thus  interfered  with  the 
liberty  of  revolutions.  So  the  defect  of  the  university 
would  be,  that  it  sought  to  give  to  the  inward  conception 
im  outward  expression,  and  to  satisfy  the  intellect  by  clear, 
distinct,  and  well-established  truths.  The  doctrine  of  the 
iiuthor  would  seem  to  be,  since  he  is  severe  upon  all  revolu- 
tionists and  destructives,  that  nothing  should  be  iixed  or 
established  in  church,  state,  or  university,  and  that  every  or- 
ganization, every  institution,  every  law,  everv  formal  state- 
ment, is  repugnant  to  the  interior  freedom  of  man,  and  con- 
trary to  the  true  liberty.  He  would  cure  all  tiie  vices, 
<srimes,  and  errors  of  societv,  as  Lycurgus  cured  adultery, 
by  abolishing  the  law  which  enjoined  conjugal  fidelity. 
But  be  this  as  it  may,  the  dynasty  of  the  schoolmeiL  in  so 
far  as  dynasty  it  could  be  called,  and  as  distinguished  from 
the  pohtical  authority,  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  the  ec- 
clesiastical, on  the  other,  was  the  result  oi  the  free  intellect- 
ual development  the  author  contends  for,  and  proves,  not 
the  presence,  but  the  absence  of  the  authority  to  which  he 
objects. 
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"While  the  spiritual  power  threatening  excommnnica- 
tion  upon  heretics,  and  tlie  tempora]  power  punishing  as- 
magic  the  discoveries  and  inventions  oi  genius,  uphold  dic^ 
tatorship  in  the  realm  of  thought."  That  the  spiritual 
power  not  only  threatened  excommunication  upon  heretics^ 
but  actuaHj  excommunicated  them,  during  the  middle  a^es,^ 
is  no  doubt  true ;  but  so  it  did  in  the  primitive  age,  and  so- 
does  it  even  now ;  it  therefore  is  nothing  peculiar  to  the 
author's  second  era,  and  cannot  be  adduced  to  prove  its- 
peculiar  character.  That  the  temporal  power  punished 
magic  in  the  middle  ages  is  possible ;  it  did  so  under  the 

Sagan  emperors,  and  has  done  so  almost  within  our  own 
ay ;  but  we  shall  be  obliged  to  Mr.  Channing  to  name  to* 
us  one  well-authenticated  discovery  of  genius,  or  scientific 
discovery,  that  was  punished  as  magic  m  the  middle  ages, 
or  in  any  other  age.  "We  are  aware  of  no  instance  of  the 
sort  The  dictatorship  in  the  realm  of  thought  was  no- 
greater  in  the  author's  second  than  in  his  first  or  his  third 
era.  "  The  unity  of  force  fulfils  its  end,  when  pope  and 
emperor  and  council  conspire  to  cramp  elastic  Europe  with 
the  leading-string  of  a  monotonous  despotism.^  The 
author  here  uae&  force  as  the  synonyme  of  authority y  or  he 
changes,  without  notice,  his  subject,  neither  of  which  is  al- 
lowable. If  force  fulfils  its  end,  it  does  what  is  legitimate ;. 
what,  then,  is  there  to  complain  of  ?  But  when  and  where 
did  "pope  and  emperor  and  council  conspire  -to  cramp 
elastic  Europe  witn  the  leading-strings  of  a  monotonous- 
despotism  "  f  Popes  and  councils  have  not  seldom  labored 
to  check  despotism,  and  to  secure  the  freedom  of  conscience* 
and  worship ;  but  we  recollect  no  instance  in  which  they 
conspired  to  establish  a  despotism.  If  the  author  does,  we 
wish  he  would  name  it, — the  place  where,  and  the  time 
when.  It  is  easy  to  make  loose  assertions  if  one  is  unscrupu- 
lous, but  an  honest  man  is  cautious  how  he  makes  assertions 
for  which  he  has  no  authority,  to  the  prejudice  of  his  neigh- 
bour. That  there  was  despotism  in  tne  middle  ages  we  do* 
not  dispute,  for  there  is  always  despotism  where  there  is  bar- 
barism ;  but  that  there  was  in  them  a  monotonous  despotism 
we  have  yet  to  learn.  So  far  as  we  have  studied  those  ageSy 
monotony  was  by  no  means  one  of  their  characteristics.  The 
only  monotonj  we  have  detected  in  them  is  the  monotony 
of  the  ocean  m  a  storm, — ^the  monotony  of  the  mountain 
torrent,  swollen  by  recent  floods, — the  monotony  of  move- 
ment, change,  and  variety.     But  this  may  be  owing  to  the 
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iact  that  we  liave  not  read  them,  lately,  through  the  specta- 
^les  of  a  world-reformer,  by  which  one  sees  much  that  is 
not  to  be  seen. 

3.  The  third  era  is  characterized  by  "individual  free- 
•dom,"  and  tlieref ore,  negatively,  we  suppose,  by  the  absence 
•of  authority  in  church,  state,  and  university.  This  era,  like 
the  otliers,  is  left  indefinite  ;  but  we  shall  assume  that  the 
nuthor  means  to  extend  it  from  the  breakingout  of  Protes- 
tantism to  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  in  1713:  We  cannot  com- 
mence it  earlier  without  running  back  into  his  second,  nor 
-extend  it  later  without  running  forward  into  what  is  obvi- 
-ously  his  fourth  era.  This  penod  of  two  hundred  years  is, 
we  had  supposed,  remarkable  for  the  absence  of  individual 
freedom.  It  is  tne  period  of  the  rise,  progress,  and  decline 
•of  Protestantism,  the  destruction  in  favor  of  monarchy  of 
the  old  feudal  nobility  throughout  the  principal  states  of 
Europe,  the  suppression  of  the  estates  in  Sweden  and  Den- 
mark, of  the  states  general  in  France,  the  comuneros  in 
^ain,  and,  virtually,  the  parliament  in  England  under  the 
^dors  and  the  Stuarts,  the  centralization  of  government, 
.and  the  consolidation  of  the  power  of  the  monarch.  It  is 
the  golden  age  of  absolute  monarchy,  as  we  see  in  the  Aus- 
trian House  of  Habsburg  and  the  Prussian  House  of  Ho- 
lienzoUern ;  in  Henry  Will.,  Elizabeth,  and  James  I.  and 
his  son  Charles,  in  England ;  Kichelieu  and  Louis  XIV.  in 
France ;  and  Charles  V .  and  Philip  11.  in  Spain.  Indeed, 
the  principle  outward  effect  of  Protestantism  for  these  two 
hundred  vears,  aside  from  the  destructive  and  protracted 
wars  to  wnich  it  gave  rise,  and  which  threatened  to  replunge 
Europe  into  barbarism,  from  which  the  church,  by  a  thou- 
is^d  years  of  unremitting  labor,  had  in  a  measure  rescued  it, 
was  the  establishment  of  absolute  monarchy  in  nearly  all 
Protestant,  and,  indirectly,  in  nearly  all  Catholic,  Europe. 
It  did  this  by  its  resistance  to  the  papal  authority,  and  oy 
the  centralization  of  the  powers  and  administration  of  gov- 
-emment  it  rendered  necessary  on  both  sides  to  carry  on  th^ 
wars  it  engendered. 

In  the  university,  there  was  very  little  of  what  Mr. 
-Channing  calls  individual  freedom.  Indeed,  in  Protestant 
countries,  during  the  whole  period,  very  little  is  done  for 
•education ;  the  great  mass  of  tne  people  are  suffered  to  grow 
up  in  utter  ignorance,  and  the  universities  that  flourish  are 
•entirely  under  the  control  either  of  the  sect  or  of  the  state. 
As  to  Catholic  countries,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  it  is  the 
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glorious  era  of  tlie  Jesaits,  who  are  the  masters,  under  tha 
church,  of  education,  and  the  principal  educators ;  and  Mr* 
Channin^  will  hardly  contend  that  the  most  striking  feature^ 
of  Jesuitism  is  individual  freedom  in  his  sense  of  tne  term^ 
although,  we  gmnt,  it  may  be  in  ours  ;  for  no  man  is  or  can 
be  more  free  uian  he  who  has  no  will  but  that  of  his  legiti- 
mate superior. 

The  I*rotestant  nations,  we  grant,  threw  oflE  the  authority^ 
of  the  pope,  but  they  fell  under  the  civil  despot ;  they  dis- 
carded the  authority  of  the  church,  but  only  to  oecome  slaves- 
of  the  sect, — ^to  say  the  least,  as  hostile  to  individual  free- 
dom as  the  authority  discarded,  Mr.  Channing  himself  beings 
judge.  Under  a  religious  point  of  view,  in  the  Protestant 
wond,  there  may  have  been  a  struggle  for  individual  free- 
dom, but  there  was  no  individual  freedom  obtained.  It  was^ 
we  must  remember,  the  period  when  Protestants  not  only^ 
persecuted  Catholics,  fined,  imprisoned,  massacred  them 
without  mercy, — which  we  do  not  expect  a  Protestant  to  re- 
gard otherwise  than  as  praiseworthv, — but  when  they  per- 
secuted one  another, — Calvinists,  l^cinians ;  Gomerites,  Ar- 
minians ;  Lutherans,  Anabaptists  and  Sacramentarians ;  An- 
glicans, Puritans;  and  Puritans,  Anglicans ;  and  both  Puritans* 
and  Anglicans,  Quakers  and  Unitarians.  It  is  the  period,, 
we  must  also  remember,  of  Cavaliers  and  Koundheads  in^ 
England,  of  Irish  and  English  penal  laws,  of  Episcopalian 
intolerance  in  Vimnia  and  Maryland,  and  of  Congregational' 
exclusiveness  in  !New  England,  where  the  law  even  forbade, 
as  it  is  said,  the  making  of  mince-pies  or  plum-puddings 
on  Christmas,  lest  some  countenance  might  be  shown  to- 
prelacy  and  papacy.  Surely,  in  the  Protestant  world,  there- 
was,  in  church,  state,  university,  any  thing  but  individual, 
freedom. 

In  Catholic  countries,  the  church  relaxed  nothing  of  her 
claims,  and  perhaps  in  no  previous  period  of  her  history  was- 
the  papal  authority  more  resplendent,  or  more  fully  recog- 
nized, or  more  cheerfully  submitted  to,  by  the  great  bo<fy 
of  the  faithful,  than  in  the  sixteenth  ana  seventeenth  cen- 
turies. In  no  previous  period  had  the  church  been  more* 
vigilant  in  detecting  ana  condemning  heresy,  or  more  rigid 
in  Tier  control  over  the  doctrines  held  by  tne  faithful.  It 
was  in  this  period  that  was  celebrated  the  great  Council 
of  Trent,  in  which  the  Christian  doctrine  was  defined  to  » 
far  greater  extent  than  it  had  ever  been  in  any  wevious- 
council.     If  the  church  lost  the  northern  nations  of  Europe^ 
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which  became  Protestant,  she  was  compensated  by  her  con- 
quests in  the  East,  and  in  the  newly  discovered  continent  of 
America ;  and  perhaps  the  number  of  her  children  had  never 
been,  for  any  previous  two  hundred  years,  greater,  or  more 
worthy  of  her  name  of  Catholic.  Indeed,  3ie  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  so  calamitous  to  Protestants,  may  al- 
most be  called,  for  Catholics,  the  Age  of  Saints.  Whatever 
else  the  author  may  say  of  this  period  of  history,  he  cannot 
with  the  least  truth  represent  it  as  characterized  by  the  pres- 
ence of  individualism  and  the  absence  of  authority,  ecclesi- 
astical or  civil.  Indeed,  if  he  had  reversed  his  statement,  and 
represented  his  second  era,  the  middle  a^es,  as  characterized 
by  individual  freedom,  and  his  third  by  the  "pervading 
spirit  of  authority,"  he  would  have  been,  though  still  incor- 
rect, less  far  from  the  truth. 

4.  The  author^s^imr^  era  is  characterized  \>j  prcKiioal 
eauaiitj/y  by  which  we  understand  him  to  mean  equality  in 
the  material  order,  the  material  interests  of  life.  This  period, 
like  the  others,  is  left  undefined ;  we  presume,  however,  that 
we  shall  meet  the  author's  views,  as  far  as  he  has  any,  if  we 
consider  it  as  extending  from  the  ^eace  of  Utrecht,  the  com- 
mencement of  the  modem  industrial  system,  of  which  Great 
Britain  may  be  considered  as  the  chief,  to  the  publication 
of  Fourier's  Tlieory  of  Unity^  in  1822, — what,  in  a  loose 
way,  is  termed  the  eighteenth  century.  In  some  respects, 
the  author's  outlines  of  this  epoch  are  just,  though  his  tone 
and  coloring  are  false;  and  ne  proves  that  he  has  at  least 
glanced  at  its  history,  or  rather,  that  the  masters  he  follows,  for 
uie  most  part  educated  in  the  eighteenth  century,  were  better 
acquainted  with  its  facts  than  tney  were  with  the  preceding 
centuries.  Nevertheless,  to  name  it  the  age  of  vractuM 
equality  is  wholly  inaccurate.  Of  all  known  ages,  it  was  the 
least  practical.  It  was  carried  awav  in  pursuit  of  Utopias, 
even  more  than  the  present.  Tne  wildest,  the  maddest 
schemes  were  imagined,  and  pursued  as  realities.  Was  it  not 
the  age  of  Law's  Mississippi  Scheme, — of  Mesmer,  Caglios- 
tro,  and  the  Bepublic  ox  all  the  Virtues,  —  of  atheism, 
V  Hcrnime-^lanUyJO  Homme-'machme^  Voltaire,  Condorcet, 
Hume,  Hartley,  J?rice,  Thomas  Paine,  Jacobinism,  the  per- 
fectibiUty  of  human  nature,  and  dreams  of  man's  immortal- 
ity on  earth  ?  It  should  be  called  the  age  of  impracticable 
dreams^and  fancies, — and  yet  not  wholly,  for  it  was  also  the 
age  of  Vico,  Reid,  William  Pitt,  Edmund  Burke,  Napoleon 
j£>naparte,  and  George  Washington.    As  to  equality,  never 
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was  there  less  approach  to  it,  nor  was  there  ever  set  in  opera- 
tion a  series  of  causes  more  hostile  to  it.  Political  eqaalitj 
was  established  here,  but  it  operates  chiefly  in  favor  of  ma- 
terial inequalitVy  in  covering  the  land  over  with  industrial 
corporations  wnich  defy  individual  competition.  Labor-sav- 
ing machinery  has  been  invented  and  introduced  to  an  in- 
calculable extent,  but  it  results  in  throwing  out  of  employ- 
ment millions  of  laborers,  in  concentrating  the  business  of 
production  in  the  hands  of  capitalists  or  soulless  corporations, 
m  destroying  the  class  of  small  manufacturers,  and  compel- 
ling the  operatives  to  toil  for  the  mere  minimum  of  human 
subsistence.  It  is  to  get  rid  of  the  effects  produced  by  it 
and  other  kindred  causes,  the  hopeless  inequalities  and  the 
terrible  physical  degradation  of  the  laboring  classes  resulting, 
that  socialism  is  preaching  up  reform,  ana  effecting  its  anar- 
chical revolutions  in  Europe,  if  we  may  believe  Mr.  Ohan- 
uing  and  his  f  rienda  The  only  sense  in  which  the  author  can 
say  the  last  century  was  marked  by  practical  equality  is  in 
the  sense  that  it  nad  it  not^  and  made  wholly  inenectual 
efforts  to  gain  it. 

The  au&or  says  the  unity  of  the  church  was  broken,  and 
its  prestige  lost.  But  this  is  a  mistake.  The  unity  of  the 
church  has  never  been  broken,  and  never  can  be  broken  as 
long  as  there  is  a  successor  of  St.  Peter,  the  centre  of  unity ; 
for  where  Peter  is,  there  is  the  church, —  TJH  PetruSy  tbi 
ecdeaia.  Individuals  and  nations  may  lose  the  unity  of  the 
church  by  breaking  from  her  communion,  and  thus  losing 
the  church  herself;  but,  if  they  do,  it  is  they,  not  she,  that 
lose  unity.  The  unity  of  the  church  was  never  more  perfect 
than  during  the  last  century,  when  all  the  powers  of  earth 
and  hell  seemed  to  be  let  loose  against  her,  and  when  Jan- 
senism, Protestantism,  infidelism,  and  Jacobinism,  strength- 
ened by  gross  impurity  and  unbounded  license,  made  their 
combined  assaults  upon  her,  and  in  their  madness  shouted  a 
triumph  which  proved  to  be  illusory.  And  it  was  in  the  very 
moment  of  their  intoxication  and  frantic  excesses,  when  the 
Holy  Father  was  stripped  of  his  temporal  dominions,  and 
was  dying  in  exile  or  languishing  in  prison,  that  the  reaction 
in  favor  of  Catholicitv  began  in  the  heart  of  Protestant  Eu- 
rope ;  a  I'eaction  which  stifi  continues  throughout  the  world, 
— nay,  which  Mr.  Ghanning  himself  has  felt  more  than  once, 
and  to  which,  had  he  followed  the  promptings  of  divine 
grace,  and  not  struggled  against  tendencies  which  he  was 
conscious  of,  he  womd  long  ere  this  have  yielded. 
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5.  The  fifth  era  is  the  present,  and  is  characterized  by  the 
principle  of  cooperation,  or  rather,  is  to  be  so  characterized. 
•Of  this  era  we  have  not  much  to  say,  for  we  do  not,  like  Mr. 
-Channinj5,  claim  to  be  a  prophet.  The  principle  of  coopera- 
tion, however,  is  no  new  principle,  as  Mr.  Channing  asserts ; 
it  is  as  old  as  society,  that  is,  as  old  as  the  human  race  itself. 
The  "fraternity"  the  anthor  preaches  was  known  from 
the  beginning,  and  ceased  to  be  a  fact  only  with  the  confu- 
sion of  languages  and  the  dispersion  of  the  human  race.  In 
the  Christian  sense,  fraternity  by  election  and  grace,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  that  by  natural  generation,  has  always  been 
proclaimed  and  realized  in  the  church.  Cooperation  must 
be  either  by  force  of  nature  or  by  virtue  of  grace,  either 
-compelled  or  voluntary.  What  it  is  or  can  be  by  force  of 
nature,  the  author  may  learn  from  the  history  of  gentilism, 
which,  we  imagine,  is  not  precisely  what  he  wishes  for.  It 
•cannot  be  compelled  without  a  despotic  authority,  against 
which  he  declaims.  If  voluntary  and  by  grace,  it  can  be 
i-ealized  only  in  the  Christian  church,  whidi  reestablishes 
unity  in  the  elected  human  race,  or  chosen  people  of  God, 
.and  will  make  the  elected  commensurate  with  the  natural 
human  race,  in  proportion  as  men  voluntarily  submit  to  her 
authority. 

We  pass  over  what  the  author  savs  of  "  Bevolutionary 
Tendencies,"  or  "  the  Position  of  Judge,",  and  also  what  he 
flays  of  "  Unitary  Tendencies,"  or  "  the  Position  of  Proph- 
•ot,"  the  fourth  and  fifth  general  divisions  of  his  Discourse ; 
for  we  do  not  know  who  nas  installed  him  as  judge,  and  be- 
-cause  he  appears  to  ns  to  be  one  of  those  prophets  whom  the 
Lord  commands  us  not  to  hear, — ^prophets  of  their  own  hearts, 
-of  whom  the  Lord  says,  "  I  did  not  send  these  prophets,  yet 
they  ran."  "  The  prophet  ti^t  hath  a  dream,  let  him  teu  a 
-dream ;  and  he  that  hath  my  word,  let  him  speak  my  word 
with  truth ;  what  hath  the  chaff  to  do  with  the  wheat  ?  saith 
the  Lord."  He  who  asks  us  to  listen  to  him  as  a  prophet 
must  show  us  the  seal  of  his  commission  from  the  Almighty. 
We  pass  over,  therefore,  these  two  divisions  of  his  Discourse, 
4tnd  come  at  once  to  his  o£Scial  statement  of  what  he  terms 
the  '^  fundamental  principles  of  Social  Science." 

"  1.  The  one  God,  inflnite  and  eternal,  lives  in  three  modes;  of  which 
Love  is  the  principle, — Beautiful  Joy  the  end, — and  Wisdom  the  har- 
monizing medium;  and  throughout  creation  every  existence,  as  made  in 
4he  likeness  of  the  Being  of  beings,  is  triime  also, — having  an  impulse  of 
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good  for  its  motive  power,  a  cooperative  use  for  its  ultimate  destiny,  and 
a  form  of  order  as  the  law  of  its  development. 

*'  2.  The  divine  idea  of  man  is  of  many  men  made  one,  or,  in  other 
words,  of  a  race  unfolding,  through  ages,  around  the  globe,  from  simple, 
original  unity  into  every  possible  variety,  and  thence  by  combination 
into  fulfilled,  composite  unity.  The  centre  of  this  race  is  Qod  in  man; 
its  destined  end,  a  heaven  of  humanity;  and  the  mode  of  its  growth,  the- 
formation  of  societies,  whose  members  maybe  trained  to  beneficence, 
and  in  whose  confederacies,  peaceful  and  prosperous,  may  be  brightly 
imaged  the  divine  blessedness. 

"  8.  The  life  of  man  is  love,  inspired  continually  by  God,  who,  from 
everlasting  to  everlasting,  attracts  the  membens  of  every  race  to  unity, 
and  to  himself,  by  rational  freedom, — ^thus  governing  his  children  by 
the  law  of  liberty,  while  rewarding  them  by  the  liberty  of  law  ;  and  the- 
method  of  holy  and  humane  existence  is  so  to  harmonize  Collective  and 
Individual  good,  that  societies  and  nations  may  be  reconciled  in  all  in- 
terests, and  become  fit  temples  for  the  indwelling  divine  Spirit 

"4.  The  form  of  this  unitary  life  is  the  law  of  series,  by  which, 
throughout  creation,  divine  Justice  graduates, — intermingles, -—combines^ 
the  varieties  latent  in  every  unity,  and  out  of  seeming  discord  evolves- 
sublimest  concord.  This  plan  of  perfect  order  so  distributes  the  func- 
tions of  society,  that  each  primitive  affection  finds  the  freest  play,  and. 
persons  the  most  diverse  in  character  and  power  are  bound  in  one  by 
mutual  service,  as  are  the  organs  of  a  living  body. 

"6.  As  divine  Goodness  is  manifested  in  the  impulses  which  animate- 
all  creatures, — and  divine  Wisdom  in  the  law  which,  regulating  all  move- 
ment, finds  expression  in  intelligent  spirits, — so  divine  Power  reflects  it- 
self in  the  beauty  of  the  universe,  whose  every  particle  and  coacting 
whole  symbolize  the  perfect  peace  of  God;  and  as  nature,  thus  fashioned 
in  image  of  the  Almighty,  is  designed  as  the  mould  for  finite  energy,  the- 
indlspensable  condition  of  human  refinement  is  organized  industry,  and 
work  exalted  into  art 

"6.  The  aim  of  a  community  should  be  to  form  a  collective  man,, 
wherein  the  inspiring  principle  of  Love,  the  distributing  method  of  Law,, 
and  the  refining  conditions  of  Beauty,  may  be  severally  developed  and 
mutually  completed,  and  thus,  by  interaction,  their  common  end  ful- 
filled. Property  should  be  held  in  joint-stock  ownership; — labor  made 
cooperative  in  groups  and  series  of  groups; — economy,  refinement,  and 
pure  influences  secured  by  families  united  in  a  combined  dwelling: — prof- 
its equitably  distributed  to  partners,  in  proportion  to  Labor,  SklU,  and 
Capital ; — anxiety  and  sorrow  lightened  by  a  system  of  Mutual  Guaranties,, 
extending  to  all  the  risks  and  responsibilities  of  life;— honors  and  trusts 
assigned  by  election  according  to  approved  usefulness  in  special  func- 
t^oos  or  in  general  direction; — physical,  mental,  moral  growth  insured 
l/^  an  integral  education,  at  once  spiritual,  scientific,  and  practical,  and 
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embracing  the  whole  of  life; — and  chiefly  the  divine  rule  of  All  for  Eac^i, 
and  Each  for  All,  embodied  and  actaalized  in  unity  of  interests. 

"  7.  In  such  organized  societies  alone  can  individual  men  be  formed 
to  integrity; — ^for  only  there  can  infants  be  worthily  welcomed  at  birth, — 
children  purely  and  symmetrically  developed, — ^young  men  and  women- 
guided  to  vocations  appropriate  to  their  peculiar  powers, — the  mature 
upheld  in  magnanimous  efficiency  by  a  consciousness,  that,  in  laboring 
for  the  commonwealth,  they  are  insuring  the  welfare  of  their  families, 
and  their  own  highest  good, — the  aged  reverenced,  solaced,  cheered, — 
and  every  person  taught  by  Ufe  to  know  the  worth  of  a  human  being,  and 
the  loyalty  due  to  a  united  race;  and,  finally,  only  from  societies  thus- 
constituted  can  states,  nations,  humanity,  become  one  in  that  fraternity 
of  freemen,  which,  in  spirit,  truth,  and  deed,  will  be  the  kingdom  of 
God,"— pp.  2a-24. 

This  statement  has  evidently  been  drawn  up  with  great 
care,  and  that  it  is  satisfactory  to  the  author  we  may  mfer 
from  the  f  act,  that  he  has  recently  repnblished  it,  as  an  offi- 
cial statement  of  principles,  in  The  Spirit  of  the  Age,  a  Pftper 
of  which  he  is  the  editor,  and  which  takes  the  place  oi  The 
Siarbingerj  whilom  the  organ  of  the  Fonrierists,  or  Ameri- 
can associationists.  But  however  carefully  it  may  have  been 
drawn  up,  and  however  well  satisfied  the  author  may  be  with 
it,  it  is  to  us  exceedingly  obscure,  confused,  vague,  and  un- 
certain ;  and  without  referring  to  the  author's  antecedents- 
and  concomitants,  and  drawing  upon  our  own  knowledge- 
of  the  authors  he  has  studied,  and  from  whom  he  has  bor- 
rowed most  of  his  doctrines,  we  should  be  utterly  unable  to- 
extract  the  least  intelli^ble  meaning  from  it.  To  analyze- 
the  seven  paragraphs  cited,  or  articles  of  the  author's  creed, 
to  ascertain  the  precise  number  of  propositions  they  contain,, 
and  to  determine  the  precise  sense  ana  value  of  each,  would 
far  transcend  our  abihty,  or,  if  not  our  ability,  at  least  our 
limits,  and  our  patience,  as  well  as — what  is  more  to  the 
purpose — the  patience  of  our  readers.  We  must  theref ore- 
connne  ourselves  to  some  three  or  four  of  the  more  general 
and  more  fundamental  propositions. 

1.  ^^l^e  one  God,  infinite  and  eternal,  Uvea  in  three 
modes."  What  does  the  author  mean  by  saying  that  Ood 
Uvesf  Does  he  mean  to  distinguish  between  the  divine 
esse,  or  being,  and  the  divine  eanstere,  or  existence  f  We 
presume  so.  He,  then,  holds  that  our  primary  conception 
of  God  is  that  of  pure  essence,  das  reine  Seyn  of  the 
Hegelians,  and  supposes  that  the  conception  of  God  as  ex- 
istence— das  Wesen — is  secondary.    Hence  God  does  not 
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live  or  exist  in  himself,  but  in  his  evolutions,  his  works,  or 
the  universe,  which  express  him.  This  is  the  doctrine  of 
iihe  school  to  which  the  author  appears  to  us  to  belong,  and 
is  in  accordance  with  what,  in  our  former  article,  we  found 
to  bo  his  own  doctrine.  Hence  God  is  not  conceivable  as 
living  or  actually  existing  God  without  the  universe,  and  the 
univei*8e  is  as  necessary  to  him  as  the  medium  of  his  life,  as 
he  is  to  the  universe  as  the  fountain  of  its  being.  God,  re- 
garded in  himself,  is  the  ideal  of  the  universe,  and  the  uni- 
verse is  his  realization, — to  him,  as  Mr.  Channin^  once  said 
to  us  in  conversation,  what  the  picture  is  to  the  ideal  or  de- 
^gn  of  tlie  artist.  But  as  God  is  the  infinite  ideal,  and  tends 
to  the  infinite  revelation  of  himself,  he  must  run  through  au 
infinite  variety  of  being  in  order  to  actualize  his  infinite 
potentiality.  This  tendency  to  infinite  realization  of  himself 
implies  his  infinite  progress  in  his  life,  and  the  infinite  prog- 
ress in  the  universe,  from  the  lowest  and  least  perfect  lorms 
^f  existence,  to  the  highest  and  most  perfect.  Here  is  the 
foundation  of  the  modem  or  pantheistic  theory  of  progress, 
'which  we  find  in  Hegel,  Cousin,  and  Pierre  Leroux,  and  the 
law  of  which  Fourier  professes  to  have  determined. 

But  this  doctrine  implies,  as  ordinarily  taken,  that  the 
ideal  can  realize  itself,  that  pure  essence  can  clothe  itself 
with  existence,  and  that  the  cause  is  completed,  fulfilled, 
perfected,  in  the  efEect, — that  is,  what  does  not  exist  can  act. 
And  imperfection  can,  of  and  by  itself,  perfect  itself.  As  we 
actualize  our  potentiality  by  our  efforts,  and  may  be  said  to 
grow  and  to  consolidate  and  enlarge  our  powers  by  acting, 
And  to  live  only  bv  doin^,  so  it  is  thought  that  the  same  may 
be  predicated  of  God  himself,  as  if  the  reason  why  this  is 
true  of  us,  namely,  that  we  live,  move,  and  have  our  being 
in  God,  could  apply  in  his  case  as  well  as  in  ours  1  Under 
Another  point  of  view,  the  progression  of  life  supposed  is 
merely  a  progression  in  order,  irrespective  of  space  or  time, 
that  is  to  say,  God  and  the  universe  form  one  eternal  and 
indissoluble  whole,  embracing  in  itself  every  conceivable 
variety  or  form  of  existence.  This  seems  to  us  to  have  been 
the  view  of  Hegel  himself,  and  is  the  only  consistent  panthe- 
istic view  conceivable.  This,  so  far  from  proving  the 
<K)mmon  theory  of  progress,  denies  it,  and  reduces  all  to 
^eternal  immobility,  and  real  silence  and  death, — teach- 
ing that  life  and  motion  are  only  sense-illusions,  arising 
from  the  contracted  sphere  of  our  vision,  without  any  thing 
to  respond  to  them  In  the  world  of  reality.    But  take  the 
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doctrine  in  either  sense,  it  is  incompatible  with  the  ends 
Mr.  Channing  contemnlates.  If  the  first  view  is  taken, 
progress  is  impossible,  because  pnre  essence  without  exist- 
ence is  nothing  but  mere  potentiality  or  possibility,  and  the 
possible  cannot  reduce  itself  to  act, — that  is,  mere  possible 
existence  cannot  make  itself  actual  existence ;  for  it  must 
be  actual  before  it  can  act,  or  perform  any  thin^.  If  the 
second  view  be  taken,  progress  is  equally  impossible ;  for  all 
is  complete  as  it  is,  can  be  neither  more  nor  less^  nor  other,, 
than  it  is.  either  in  whole  or  in  part.  Yet  Mr.  Channing 
and  all  the  associationists  are  great  believers  in  jprogress, 
and  will  tolerate  no  immobility, — ^no,  not  even  in  God. 

Theologically  considered,  the  distinction  between  the 
divine  esse,  or  being,  and  the  divine  exiaterey  or  living,  is- 
inadmissible.  Being,  abstracted  from  existence,  is  merely 
possible  being,  not  actual  bein^ ;  and  the  distinction,  if  as- 
serted, implies  that  God,  considered  in  himself,  in  our  ulti- 
mate conception  of  him,  .is  merely  potential  or  possible 
God,  and  must  be  reduced  to  act,  before  we  can  assert  that 
he  exists,  or  cLctuaUA/  is.  But  the  possible  cannot  reduce- 
itself  to  act,  for  to  reduce  is  to  act,  and  only  the  actual  can 
act.  How,  then,  from  merely  possible  God  obtain  actual,, 
living  God?  The  author  must  either  say  there  is  no  God, 
or  else  suppose  something  more  ultimate  than  God,  which 
reduces  the  pure  essence  to  existence.  If  he  says  the 
former,  he  concedes  that  his  distinction  is  tantamount  to  the 
denial  of  God ;  if  he  says  the  latter,  he  supposes  an  exterior 
cause  of  Ood,  and  therefore  a  cause  prior  to  the  first  cause,, 
and  a  cause  of  the  cause  of  all  causes,  which,  we  need  not 
add,  is  absurd.  He  cannot  say  this ;  he  is  not  at  liberty  ta 
deny  God,  for  he  begins  with  the  assertion  of  the  existence 
of  the  one  infinite,  and  eternal  God ;  nothing,  then,  remains- 
for  him,  but  to  agree  with  the  schoolmen,  that  God  is  most 
pure  act,  actus  purissimuSy  excluding  from  his  bein^  all 
potentialitv,  and  aU  conceivable  distinction  between  his  es- 
sence and  his  existence,  his  being  and  his  life.  His  essence- 
is  existence,  and  his  existence  is  essence.  He  is  infinitely 
and  essentially  living, — ^living  from,  by,  and  in  himself. 

A  little  philosophy,' of  which  Mr.  Channing  and  his  school 
claim  to  have  so  much,  would  suffice,  we  should  suppose,  ta 
teach  him  that  pure  essence,  or  being,  without  existence,  is 
absolutely  inconceivable.  God,  non-existent,  but  as  the 
dark  background  of  existence,  as  some  profess  to  conceive 
him,  is  absolutely  unintelligible,  and  really  indistinguishable,. 
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:a8  Hegel  himself  says,  from  nothing:.  In  God  we  live,  move^ 
and  are ;  and  therefore  it  is  only  in  him  we  can  see,  know, 
or  conceive  at  all,  as  Malebrancne  has  shown  in  his  theory 
of  Vision  in  Ood^  whatever  we  may  think  of  the  theory 
itself.  Every  conception  of  which  we  are  capable,  whether 
of  the  actual  or  the  possible,  conceals  at  bottom,  connotes,  or 
implies  the  conception  of  God  as  actnallv  existing,  living 
God.  The  idea  of  God  logically  precedes  aU  ooi"  other 
ideas,  and  in  fact  chronologically,  although  not  distinctly, 
or  as  distinguished  from  our  other  conceptions ;  for  to  dis- 
tinguish implies  reflection,  which  belongs  to  a  later  period 
of  ufe.  This  idea,  the  idea  of  God, — ^not  of  pure  abstract 
being,  as  Bosmini,  if  correctly  reported  to  us,  maintains,— 
is  the  forma^  or  formative  principle,  of  the  intellect,  or 
faculty  of  intelligence.  It  is  the  light  by  which  the  faculty 
is  constituted  intelligent  faculty,  and  by  virtue  of  which  we 
see  all  that  we  do  see.  Take  away  from  the  mind  this  idea, 
jou  take  away  the  very  power  of  intellection,  and  leave  to 
man  nothing  intelligible.  To  take  away  this  idea  is  to  deny 
God,  and  if  you  deny  God,  you  deny,  not  only  all  actual  ex- 
istence, but  all  possible  existence  ;  for  the  possible  is  cou- 
oeivable  as  possible  even  only  by  virtue  of  the  conception  of 
God  as  actually  existing  being,  whose  actual  power  can  re- 
duce it  to  act,  make  it  actual,  if  he  pleases.  Hence,  we 
must  either  say  that  we  can  conceive  nothing  at  all,  and 
assert  nihilism, — which  is  impossible,  for  we  cannot,  if  we 
would,  deny  our  own  existence  without  at  the  same  time 
asserting  it,— or  else  we  must  concede  that  our  primitive 
•conception  is  the  conception  of  God  as  living  God,  in  whom 
no  distinction  between  essence  and  existence  is  admissible 
or  conceivable,  as  the  church  has  defined,  as  all  Catholic 
theologians  teach,  as  every  sane  philosopher  maintains,  and 
the  common  sense  of  mankind  asserts. 

But  ^^  the  one  God,  infinite  and  eternal,  lives  in  three 
wx)desP  Since  we  can  admit  no  distinction  between  Deity 
imd  God,  between  the  divine  essence  and  the  divine  exist- 
once,  whatever  be  the  distinction  of  modes  here  intended, 
they  must  be  understood  as  distinctions  in  the  divine  being 
or  nature.  To  suppose  them  to  be  in  the  divine  being  or 
nature  is  to  suppose  that  nature  to  be  composite,  essentially 
oomposed  of  substance  and  mode,  or  of  subject  and  accident 
But  this  is  not  admissible.  The  composite  is  subsequent  to 
the  components,  and  God,  if  composite,  can  be  resolved  into 
something  more  ultimate  than  himself.     The  substance  is 
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potential  in  delation  to  the  mode,  the  subject  in  relation  to 
the  accident ;  bat  God,  we  have  seen,  is  most  pure  act,  and 
therefore  excludes  from  his  being  all  potentiality.  If  we 
suppose  God  to  be  composed  of  substance  and  mode,  we 
must  suppose  a  power  anterior  to  him  that  composes  him, 
or  unites  the  substance  and  mode  so  as  to  form  from  their 
union  the  living  God  ;  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  to  suppose 
it  cause  prior  to  the  first  cause,  and  a  cause  of  the  cause  of 
all  causes.  Our  readers  may  be  inclined  to  believe,  that 
Mr.  Channing  predicates  the  three  modes  of  God  operating 
out  of  himseli,  not  of  his  being,  but  of  his  operations. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  case  ;  for  he  is  evidently  speaking 
of  God,  regarded  in  his  own  life,  not  as  operating  m  space 
and  time,  but  as  infinite  and  eternal,  therefore  above  and 
,  prior  to  his  external  operations  in  time.     He  must,  there- 

I  fore,  predicate  the  mode  of  his  being,  and  not  of  his  opera- 

tions. 

'*  The  one  God,  infioite  and  eternal,  lives  in  three  modes ; 
of  which  Love  is  the  principle.  Beautiful  Joy  the  end,  and 
Wisdom  the  harmonizmg  medium."  But  what  is  the  ante- 
oedent  of  which  f  Three  modes  f  Then  what  are  the 
modes  themselves  ?  Love  will  be  the  principle  of  all  three, 
beautiful  joy  the  end,  and  wisdom  the  medmm ;  but  of  all 
three  what  ?  This  does  not  appear.  Idves  f  It  is  not,  we 
believe,  according  to  Lindle^  Murray  to  make  a  verb  not 
used  as  subject,  or  as  subjective  member  of  a  sentence,  the 
antecedent  of  a  relative  pronoun  ;  but  world-reformers  may, 
no  doubt,  reform  grammar  as  well  as  other  things,  and  we 
euppose  the  author  really  means  to  tell  us,  that,  of  the 
divine  life  or  living,  love  is  the  principle,  beautiful  joy  the 
ond,  and  wisdom  the  harmonizing  medium.  As  God  lives 
from,  in,  and  by  himself,  and  no  distinction  between  his 
•essence  and  his  existence  is  conceivable,  we  must  predicate 
the  love,  joy,  and  wisdom  of  the  divine  hevng^  and  they  are 
themselves  tiie  three  modes  of  its  existence ;  which,  after 
what  we  have  said,  must  mean,  if  any  thin^,  that  God,  in 
our  highest  conception  of  him,  is  essentialfy  composed  of 
principie,  means,  and  end,  which  are  love,  wisdom,  joy. 
What  all  this  means  is  more  than  we  know.  It  is  a  doctrine 
of  the  author,  that  all  existences  mirror  or  image  God,  and 
he  has  told  us  that  every  man  is  constituted  cS  three  ele- 
ments, namely,  love,  truth,  power,  related  to  each  other  as 
inmost,  mediate,  outmost,  or  as  motive,  means,  end.  It  is, 
therefore,  only  fair  to  preiBume  that  he  holds  that  God  is 
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constituted,  in  like  manner,  of  three  elements,  which  are  ii> 
him,  as  in  man,  related  as  motive,  means,  and  end,  as  inmost,, 
mediate,  and  outmost  God  then,  is  to  be  regarded  as  a 
whole,  composed  of  beginning,  middle,  and  end,  like  a  good 
oration ;  but  what  this  really^  means  is  not  very  intelligible 
to  us.  That  God,  in  operating  out  of  himself,  that  is,  in 
creating  the  universe,  acts  by  means,  from  a  motive,  or  for 
an  end,  may  be  said  ;  and  that  the  motive  is  his  own  infinite 
love  or  goodness,  wisdom  the  means,  and,  as  to  his  creatures, 
beautiful  joy  the  end,  may  also  be  said ;  but  this  has  nothing 
to  do  with  Mr.  Channing's  doctrine.  He  asserts  that  God 
lives  in  three  modes,  and  that  he  lives  from  love  to  joy,  by 
or  through  wisdom.  But  what,  since  these  three  elements 
constitute  God,  is  he  who  lives  thus  ?  He  cannot  be  the 
joy,  for  that  is  the  end  he  seeks ;  and  he  cannot  be  the  wis- 
dom, for  that  is  the  means  he  uses.  To  say  he  is  no  one- 
nor  all  of  these  taken  singly,  but  is  all  of  them  taken 
together,  in  their  union  or  composition,  is — besides  the  ab- 
surdity of  supposing  a  being  seeking  an  end  which  he  es- 
sentially is — to  suppose  the  divine  nature  to  be  complex, 
and  therefore  subject  to  analysis  and  dissolution.  It  denies 
the  unity  and  substantiality  of  God,  by  making  him  a  mere 
union  or  totality,  and  is  open  to  all  the  objections  already 
ur^d. 

In  republishiuff  this  first  article  of  his  creed  in  T%e  Spirit 
of  the  Age,  Mr.  Channing  has  made  a  slight  addition,  wnich 
may  help  us  to  understand  him.  '^The  absolute  Being, 
infinite,  eternal,  though  in  Tiimsdf  utterly  unapproachable,, 
is  presented  to  our  highest  conceptions  as  triune, — the  one, 
the  one  in  many,  and  the  many  in  one.  To  us  he  appears 
to  live,"  &c.  The  doctrine  oi  the  author,  we  think  we  can- 
not be  mistaken  in  saying,  is,  that  God  is  for  us  human> 
bein^  only  in  his  manifestations, — that  to  our  highest  con- 
ceptions he  is  presented  only  as,  so  to  speak,  the  mani- 
fested or  actualized  God,  inseparable  and  indistinguishable 
from  the  principle,  means,  and  end  of  the  manifestation,  or 
actually  evolved  universe.  Whether  back  and  independent 
of  the  actual  universe  he  exists,  we  know  not ;  for  out  of 
the  universe — that  is,  as  living  in  and  out  of  himself,  inde- 
pendent of  the  universe — ^he  is  inconceivable,  "utterly 
unapproachable,"  even  in  conception.  Thus  Cousin  says : — 
"  Le  Dieu  de  la  conscience  n'est  pas  un  Dien  abstrait,  un  roi 
solitaire  rel6gu6  par-dela  la  creation  sur  le  tr6ne  d&ert  d'une 
4ternit4  silencieuse  et  d'une  existence  absoluequi  ressemble 
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an  n6ant  m^ine  de  I'existence ;  c'est  nn  Dieu  k  la  f  ois  vrai 
et  r4el,  k  la  fois  substance  et  cause,  tou jours  substance  et 
toujours  cause,  n'^tant  substance  qu'en  tant  que  cause,  et 
cause  qu'en  tant  que  substance,  c'est-i-dire  etant  cause 
absolue,  un  et  plusieurs,  ^temite  et  temps,  espace  et  nombre^ 
essence  et  vie,  indivisibility  et  totality,  principe,  fin  et  milieu, 
an  sommet  de  I'etre  et  4  son  plus  humble  de^^,  infini  et 
fini  tout  ensemble^  triple  enfin,  c'est-jL-dire  k  Ei  fois  Dieu^ 
nature,  et  humanity.  En  effet,  si  Dieu  n'est  pas  tout,  il 
n'est  rien ;  s'il  est  absolument  indivisible  en  soi,  il  est  inac- 
cessible et  par  consequent  il  est  incomprehensible,  et  son 
incomprehensibility  est  pour  nous  sa  destruction.     Incom- 

Sr^hensible  comme  formule  et  dans  l'6cole,  Dieu  est  clair 
ans  le  monde  qui  le  manifeste,  et  pour  V&me  qui  le  poss^de 
et  le  sent."  *  The  identity  on  this  point,  of  Cousin's  doc- 
trine and  Mr.  Channing's  cannot  be  reasonably  doubted. 

God,  according  to  Cousin  and  our  author,  is  at  once  one 
and  many, — ^is  one  in  many,  and  many  in  one.  But  this  is 
not  conceivable.  Unity  necessarily  excludes  multiplicity, 
and  multiplicity  unity.  If  God  is  one,  he  cannot  be 
many ;  if  many,  he  is  not  one.  ]^othing  in  the  world  is 
more  certain.  Mr.  Channing  is  in  pursuit  of  unity ;  but  if 
he  supposes  plurality  in  God  the  first  cause,  or  the  first 
link  in  nis  series  of  evolutions,  he  can  never  obtain  unity ; 
for  unity  can  no  more  be  obtained  from  plurality,  than  per- 
fection from  imperfectioD.  Plurality  proceeds  from  unity^ 
not  unity  from  plurality.  In  God  is  the  cause  of  multiplic- 
ity or  plurality ;  but  not,  therefore,  is  he  himself  multiple^ 
or  manifold.  It  is  false  to  say  that  God  is  many  in  one,  or 
even  that  he  is  one  in  many.  God  does  not  lose  his  unity^ 
in  creating  variety,  any  more  than  an  artist  loses  his,  in  pro- 
ducing a  variety  of  pictures.  Is  the  artist  a  man  in  design- 
ing a  man,  a  horse  in  designing  a  horse,  a  flower  in  design- 
ing a  flower,  a  fly  in  designing  a  fly !  And  does  he  become 
man^  in  designing  many,  and  they  become  one  and  identical 
in  him  f  If  he  loses  his  oneness  in  the  variety  of  his  designs,, 
where  is  the  unity  in  which  they  become  one  f  If  Go(^  in. 
creating  many,  is  himself  niany,  he  retains  no  unity  ia 
which  me  many  can  be  one.  The  absurdity  of  Cousin's- 
and  Cham^Dg's  doctrine  results  from  the  assumption,  that 
God  does  not  and  cannot  create,  but  simply  evokes,  and,  in 
order  to  produce  man,  becomes  himself  man;  a  horse,  be- 
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comes  himself  horse ;  a  cabbage,  becomes  himself  cabba^ ; 
that  is  to  say,  what  we  call  creatares  are  but  forms  or  modes 
of  the  manifested  God, — ^pure  pantheism. 

The  author  misapprehends  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  and  is  mistaken  in  sapposing  that  he  represents  God 
as  triune.  His  Grod  is  not  triune,  but  threefold ;  for,  by  in- 
troducing divisibility,  plurality,  variety,  diversity,  into  the 
one  primary  conception  of  Goa,  he  denies  the  unity  of  the 
divine  being.  His  God  is  complex,  not  simple  ;  a  totality, 
not  a  unity ;  for  a  divisible  unity  is  inconceivable, — ^a  con- 
tradiction in  terms.  His  love,  wisdom,  joy,  are  not  the 
three  hypostases  of  the  Christian  mystery,  ^nd  in  no  sense 
respond  to  them,  or  can  by  any  possibility  be  the  real  sense 
of  the  Christian  symbol, — ^what  Christians  would  mean  by 
it,  if  they  understood  themselves,  as  Mr.  Channing  woula 
say ;  because  they  are  all  three  essential  to  the  divine  nature. 
In  neither  one  nor  another  of  them  is  God  without  the 
other  two.  Thev  are  distinctions  in  the  divine  essence. 
Love  is  not  God,  if  distinguished  from  wisdom,  nor  wisdom, 
if  distinffuished  from  love.  But  the  sacred  mystery  asserts 
that  Goa  is  absolutely  one  in  his  substance,  being,  nature,  or 
existence ;  indivisible,  indistinguishable,  and  most  simple. 
The  triune  God  is  not  God  existing  in  a  threefold  bein^  or 
nature,  but  one  nature,  one  essence,  one  substance,  one  being, 
one  existence  in  three  persons.  Personality  is  the  last  com- 
plement of  rational  nature.  The  divine  nature,  which  is 
rational  nature,  if  we  may  so  speak,  is  one  and  indivisible, 
in  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  plurality  is  only 
in  the  last  complement,  or  personality ;  so  that  "  the  Father 
is  God,  the  Son  is  God,  the  Holy  Gnost  is  God,  yet  there 
are  not  three  Gods,  but  one  God."  Mr.  Channing  cannot 
say.  Love  is  God,  Wisdom  is  God,  and  Beautiful  Joy  is 
God,  and  yet  there  are  not  three  Gods,  but  one  God ;  for, 
according  to  him,  God  is  only  the  union,  or  totality,  of  the 
three ;  and,  since  they  are  distinct  by  nature,  if  he  should 
call  each  separately  God,  he  would  assert  three  Gods,  not 
one  divine  being  m  three  persons.  He  therefore  neither 
asserts  the  substance  of  the  Christian  Trinity,  nor  a  triune 
God,  as  he  supposes. 

So  far  as  the  three  elements  Mr.  Channing  names  are  to 
be  regarded  as  attributes  of  the  divine  being,  they  are  un- 
doubtedly distinguishable  from  one  another,  in  our  appre- 
hension of  them,  or  manner  of  conceiving  them ;  but  not  in 
Ctody  nor  from  his  divine  esse  or  being.     This  distinction  of 
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attributes,  which  we  concede,  does  in  no  sense  respond  to 
that  of  three  persons;  because  all  the  divine  attributes 
Are  common  to  each  of  the  divine  persons.  Morever  it  is 
■only  virtually  real,  and  exists  in  our  minds  with  merely  a 
foundation  in  reality.  Kegarded  in  himself,  since  God  is 
most  simple, — simpUcissim'iiSj — ^as  he  must  be  if,  as  we  have 

E roved,  he  is  most  pure  act, — aotics  puriasimuSj — there  can 
e  no  distinction  between  him  and  his  attributes,  nor  between 
one  attribute  and  another.  His  attributes  are  himself,  and 
in  himself  all  his  attributes  are  identical.  He  is  goodness, 
wisdom,  justice,  power,  &c. ;  and  goodness,  wisdom,  justice, 
power,  &c.,  are  in  him  one  and  the  same.  But  he  being 
infinite,  and  we  finite,  we  cannot  conceive  him  adequately, 
and  are  obliged  to  conceive  his  attributes  separatelv,  and,  m 
our  conceptions,  distinguish  them  both  from  his  divine  esse 
and  from  one  another.  This  is  allowable,  because  he  emi- 
nently contains  the  distinctions  we  make,  or  contains  himself 
that  which  equals  and  more  than  equals,  all  that  we  conceive 
in  our  separate  conceptions. 

But  we  must  quicken  our  pace,  or  we  shall  never  reach 
the  end  of  our  journey.  "  And  throughout  creation  every 
existence,  as  made  in  the  likeness  of  that  Being  of  beings,  is 
triune  also, — ^having  an  impulse  of  good  for  its  motive  power, 
a  cooperative  use  for  its  ultimate  destiny,  and  a  form  of 
order  as  the  law  of  its  development."  This  throws  some 
li^ht  on  what  has  preceded,  ana  proves  that  Ood,  as  well  as 
his  creatures,  has,  in  Mr.  Channing's  view,  an  ultimate  des- 
tiny, that  is,  beautiful  joy.  Who  appointed  to  God  his 
destiny?  Does  God  work  to  realize  or  perfect  his  own 
beautiful  joy  ?  Do  vou  suppose  him,  in  the  beginning,  des- 
titute of  complete  blessedness,  and  that  he  creates  out  of  his 
own  emptiness  to  fill  up  his  joy,  not  out  of  his  own  fulness, 
and  that  his  blessedness  is  completed  or  perfected  in  his 
creatures  ?  This  is  what  we  have  all  along  seen  to  be  Mr. 
Channing's  doctrine.  He  does  not  appear  to  be  able  to 
conceive  a  God  perfect  in  himself,  and  creating  from  pure 
disinterestedness,  for  the  sake,  not  of  increasing  his  own  joy, 
but  of  communicating  his  goodness  and  blessedness  to  crea- 
tures. He  condemns  selfishness,  and  yet,  with  an  inconsis- 
tency  not  uncommon  in  syBtem-moneere  and  world-reform- 
ers,  makes  God  himself  intensely,  innnitelv  selfish,  laboring 
only  to  perfect  his  own  existence,  and  to  fill  up  the  measure 
of  his  own  joy.  He  would  seem,  then,  not  to  wish  us  to  be 
perfect  as  our  Father  in  heaven  is  perfect,  but  more  perfect^ 
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to  have  an  altogether  higher  perfection,  so  as,  by  our  noble 
and  disinterested  conduct,  to  help  pei^ect  God,  and  com-" 
plete  his  "  Beautiful  Joy." 

If  eveiy  creature  is  made  in  the  likeness  of  Ood,  aJs  Mr. 
Channing^  represents  him,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  every 
creature  is  triune ;  for  according  to  him,  as  we  have  seen, 
God  is  not  triune,  since  he  is  a  totality,  not  a  unity,  a  mere 
union  or  complexity  of  different  elements.  Theologians  find 
in  man,  who  is  made  to  the  image  and  likeness  of  (iod,  some 
faint  analogy  to  the  most  lioly  Trinity ;  but  that  every  crea- 
ture's existence  reproduces  in  itself  the  ima^e  of  the  three- 
persons  of  the  Godhead,  is  a  proposition  tne  author  may 
nnd  it  not  a  little  difficult  to  prove.  But  letting  this  pass, 
we  are  unable  to  conceive — perhaps  owing  to  our  native  and 
acquired  dulness — how  a  being  can  be  essentially  constituted 
of  an  impulse,  a  cooperative  use,  and  a  law  of  develop- 
ment. An  impulse  implies  some  one  who  imparts  and  some- 
one who  receives  it,  and  from  both  of  which  it  is  distin- 
guishable. But  who  or  what  gives  the  Impulse?  It  cannot 
be  man  himself,  because  the  impulse  is  a  constituent  element 
of  his  nature.  Who  or  what  receives  the  impulse,  or  is 
moved  by  it  ?  Not  man,  again,  for  he  is  indistinguishable 
from  it.  A  cooperative  use  implies  a  thing  used,  distin- 
guishable from  tne  user,  and  an  end  to  which  it  is  used.- 
What  is  the  thing  that  is  used  ?  Not  man,  because  he  i&the 
use, — the  use  being  one  of  his  constituent  elements.  Who 
is  the  user,  or  cooperator  ?  Not  man,  for  the  same  reason. 
What  is  the  end  to  which  the  cooperative  use  is  directed ! 
Beautiful  joy  ?  But  that  also  is  a  constituent  element  of 
man,  without  which  man  is  not  constituted,  and  therefore- 
identical  with  the  use  and  user.  Cannot  the  author  see, 
that,  if  he  makes  the  three  elements  constitutive  of  the- 
creature,  he  must  write — nonsense  ?  No  being,  conceived 
to  contain  its  motive,  means,  and  end  in  itself,  as  constitu- 
tive of  its  nature,  can  be  conceived  as  active.  The  actor 
must  be  one,  simple,  indivisible,  and  the  whole  being  must 
be  on  the  side  of  the  actor,  and  distinguishable  from  the- 
end  for  which  it  acts.  If  man  is  divided  into  motive,  means, 
and  end,  there  is  no  entire  man  to  be  placed  on  the  side  of 
the  actor,  or  to  seek,  by  the  means,  the  end.  One  third  is^ 
detached,  and  set  before  the  other  two  as  the  end ;  and  the 
other  two,  again,  are  separated,  and  one  third  takes  the  other 
third  as  its  means  of  gaining  the  first.  Is  this  reaUy  con- 
ceivable f    Can  the  third  part  of  man,  distinguished  irom^ 
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the  other  two  thirds,  be  a  simple,  complete,  active  being  f 
Or  suppose  Mr.  Channing  does  not  mean  to  separate  them, 
— sappose  he  considers  them  united  ;  then  he  must  consider 
Ihe  wnole  man  essentially  and  entirely  in  each  of  the  three 
terms, — ^that  he  is  all  motive,  all  means,  all  end,  simultane- 
ously and  together,  and  therefore  that  man  uses  himself 
as  the  means  to  obtain  himself  I  We  have  seen  a  youn^  dog 
amuse  himself  running  round  after  his  own  tail ;  but  that  is 
nothing  in  comparison  with  a  man  running  round  after  him- 
self, like  one  of  the  characters  in  Jean  Paul  Richter's  Titan^ 
who  is  everywhere  seeking  his  Ichy  his  Ego^  which  he  f an- 
x^ies  he  has  lost. 

2.  ^^  The  divine  idea  of  man  is  of  many  men  made  one, 
or,  in  other  words,  of  a  race  unfolding,  through  ages,  around 
the  globe,  from  simple  original  unity  into  every  possible  va- 
riety, and  thence  by  combination  into  fulfilled,  composite 
unity."  This  means,  we  suppose,  that  man,  properly  viewed, 
is  many  men  made  one,  or  unity  unfolded,  in  space  and 
4dme,  into  every  possible  variety,  and  through  that  variety 
becoming  completed  or  actualizea  unity.  But  this,  if  it 
mean  any  thing,  must  mean  something  which  is  not  admissi- 
ble. Mr  Channing  recognizes  in  his  system  no  simple,  orig- 
inal unity,  from  wnich  the  race  can  unfold  into  variety ;  for 
he  mi^es  man  essentially  the  mere  union  of  three  distin- 
guishable elements,  related  to  each  other  as  motive,  means, 
imd  end ;  and  he  also  represents  God,  the  fountain  of  all  be- 
ing and  existence,  essentially  composite,  composed,  as  man, 
of  three  distinct  elements,  which  are  in  like  manner  related 
to  each  other  in  him.  He  supposes  plurality,  multiplicity, 
in  Ood,  or  first  link  in  his  series  of  evolutions,  which  is  re- 
produced in  each  and  every  evolution  or  existence,  and 
therefore  denies  all  simple,  original  unity  as  his  point  of  de- 
parture, whether  for  God  or  for  creatures.  Besides,  unity 
oannot  unfold.  Simple^  original  unity  vmfolding^  is  a  con- 
tradiction in  terms.  Only  complexity,  multiplicity,  plurali- 
ty, can  unfold,  all  of  which  are  excluded  by  simple  unity, 
^md,  in  turn,  exclude  it.  Even  if  the  author  could,  without 
contradicting  himself,  assert  simple,  original  unity,  he  could 
not  assert  that  the  idea  of  man  is*of  a  race  unfolding  from 
xmity.  There  is  no  difference  between  a  unity  that  unfolds 
into  variety,  and  no  unity  at  all. 

^^And  thence  by  combination  into  fulfilled,  composite 
unity."  Here  is  queer  philosophy.  The  race  unfolds  from 
4dmple  unity  into  every  possible  variety,  and  from  variety 
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into  fulfilled,  composite  nnity.  Unity  is^  fulfilled  in  vane- 
tj ;  that  is  to  say,  unity,  considered  in  itself,  is  not  actual 
unity,  is  only  potential  unity,  and  becomes  actual  unity  only 
in  multiplicity  and  composition  1  Unity,  then,  must  cease 
to  be  unity  in  order  to  be  unity.  Our  modem  philosophers- 
have  made  strange  discoveries.  "  Thence  by  combination 
into  fulfilled,  composite  unity."  Composite  unity  I  What 
sort  of  an  animal  is  that  ?  Why  not  talk  of  a  round  trian- 
gle, or  a  square  circle  ?  A  composite  unity  is  no  unity  at 
all,  but  a  sneer  contradiction  in  terms.  Composition  denies 
unity,  and  unity  denies  composition.  By  no  conceivable  com^ 
bination  of  particulars  can  you  obtain  unity ;  for  combina- 
tion gives  only  a  union,  a  whole,  an  aggregation,  all  termfr 
which  are  excluded  by  unity,  and  which  exclude  it  in  turn. 
Mr.  Channing  can  hardly  be  ignorant  of  this,  for  he  has 
once,  unless  our  recollection  fails  us,  been  able  to  distinguish 
between  union  and  unity. 

The  contradictions  and  absurdities  which  meet  us  at  every 
turn  in  the  author,  and  which  we  grow  weary  of  pointing 
out,  result,  we  suppose,  from  his  eclecticism,  or  rather  s^- 
cretism,  in  which  ne  includes  and  attempts  to  harmonize 
systems  essentially  incongruous  and  irreconcilable.  He  haa- 
some  reminiscences  of  Christian  theism,  which  he  would  re- 
tain  and  reconcile  with  the  pantheistic  conceptions  he  has, 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  adopted;  and  these  last  he 
wishes  to  narmonize  with  the  doctrine  of  progress  furnished 
him  by  the  dominant  sentiment  of  the  age,  or  modern 
Weltgeisty  and  which  is  his  favorite  doctrine,  to  which  all 
in  his  system  is  subordinate.  Some  whom  he  respects  ad- 
vocate Christianity;  others  whom  he  respects  equally  as- 
much,  perhaps  more,  advocate  pantheism ;  and  both  classes- 
advocate  progress.  He  concludes,  therefore,  that  Christian 
theism,  German  pantheism,  and  French  socialism  or  prog- 
ressism  are,  at  bottom,  identical,  or,  at  least,  mutually  rec- 
oncilable. He  throws  them  all  into  the  same  category,  and 
reasons  from  them  as  if  there  was  no  fundamental  differ- 
ence between  them,  and  hence  the  confusion  and  contradic- 
tory character  of  his  thought  and  speech. 

Christian  theism  asserts  one  God,  infinitely  perfect,  self- 
existing,  eternal,  independent,  absolutely  one  and  most  sim- 
ple, excluding  from  his  being  all  potentiality,  all  complexi- 
ty, composition,  multiplicity,  variety,  distinction,  and  there- 
fore asserts  other  existences,  or  the  universe,  visible  or  in- 
visible, only  as  created  by  his  omnipotent  power  out  of  noth- 
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ing,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  out  of  his  own  infinite  ful- 
ness ; — ^fuhiess,  we  say,  not  stuffs  as  Cousin  maintains,  which 
would  imply  the  eternity  of  matter,  or  that  God  is  the  ma- 
teria prima  of  the  universe.  Pantheism  denies  the  creative 
Deity,  and  asserts  that  God  is  all,  or  the  whole,  and  that 
nothing  but  God  exists.  Man  and  nature,  as  distinguished 
from  him,  are,  in  its  view,  no  real  existences,  are  nothing 
but  the  infinite  f uhiess  of  his  own  being.  The  world  of 
space  and  time  is  a  mere  illusion,  for  there  are  and  can  be 
no  separate  existences  coexisting,  and  no  succession  of  events. 
All  is  eternal,  immovable,  silent.  But  now  c6mes  the  great 
difficulty.  To  reconcile  the  idea  of  a  creative  Deitv,  Deus 
creator^  with  the  idea  of  an  uncreative  Deit^', — a  God  who 
creates  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  and  all  things  visible  and 
invisible,  with  a  God  who  creates,  does,  nothing,  and  is  all 
that  is  or  exists, — ^is  hard  enough ;  but  to  reconcile  this  lat- 
ter idea,  which  denies  the  world  of  space  and  time,  and 
therefore  all  progressives,  with  the  idea  of  universal  and 
unlimited  progress,  is  for  Mr.  Channing  a  still  harder,  as 
well  as  a  more  pressing,  problem. 

To  solve  these  probfems,  the  author,  while  he  asserts  the 
creative  God,  as  he  must  in  order  to  assert  the  world  of 
space  and  time,  quietly  assumes  that  creative  and  uncreative 
are  the  same,  or  that  creation  and  evolution  have  one  and  the 
same  meaning,  and  that  to  assert  a  God  unfolding  himself 
in  variety  is  the  same  thing  as  to  assert  a  God  creating  the 
universe.  This  disposes  of  the  first  difficulty.  He  then, 
in  order  to  be  able  to  conceive  of  God  unfolding,  and  to 
reconcile  the  idea  of  the  uncreative  Deity  with  the  idea  of 
progress,  imagines  multiplicity  and  variety  in  God  himself ; 
that  is,  in  the  first  cause,  or  the  first  link  of  his  series.  AU 
now  is  simple  and  easy.  God  contains  infinite  variety, 
which  he  is  infinitely  developing.  Each  evolution,  since  it 
is  an  evolution  of  God,  is  an  image  of  God, — or,  so  to  speak^ 
God  himself  in  miniature,  God  in  its  own  sphere,— and 
therefore  contains  a  variety  in  itself,  which,  in  its  turn,  it 
must  evolve.  Its  evolutions,  a^ain,  each  in  its  degree,  con- 
tain a  variety,  which  also  must  be  evolved,  that  is,  actualized. 
These  successive  or  serial  evolutions  are  what  is  meant  by 
prc^press.  When  God,  as  the  first  evolver,  has  evolved  all  his 
vanety,  actualized  his  entire  potentiality,  and  each  evolved 
existence  has  evolved  all  its  variety,  actualized  its  entire  po- 
tentiality, according  to  the  law  of  the  series  ascertained  and 
determined  by  Fourier,  all  potentiality  is  actualized,  and  the 
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universe  is  the  actualized  God, — God  in  his  completeness 
and  integrity.  Then  nothing  more  remains  to  be  evolved ; 
the  work  is  done ;  and  God,  from  whom  and  for  whom  are 
all  things,  is  completed.  Plurality  and  variety  are  commen- 
fiurate  with  unity,  and  God  and  the  universe  mav  go  to 
sleep,  or,  as  Fourier  seems  to  hold,  may  die  altogether,  and 
universal  night  and  silence  close  the  scene. 

But  as  simple,  as  beautifiul,  and  as  aciewtifio  as  all  this 
may  seem  to  our  modern  philosophers,  it  by  no  means  rec- 
onciles the  difEerent  ideas  which  are.  forced  into  juxtaposi- 
tion. By  resolving  creation  into  evolution,  the  author 
loses  Christian  theism,  and  falls  into  pantheism;  and  by 
placing  multiplicity  and  variety  in  God  in  order  to  be  able 
to  assert  evolution  and  progress,  he  dissolves  his  pantheism, 
and  falls  into  pure  atheism ;  for  atheism  consists  precisely 
in  the  denial  of  unity,  and  the  assertion  of  multiplicity, 
pluralitv,  variety,  in  the  first  cause.  Atheism,  a^in,  is  irrec- 
oncilable with  progress ;  for  multiplicity,  plur^ity,  variety, 
Ac,  are  subsequent  to  unity,  and  mconceivable  without  it 
Hence,  if  placed  in  the  first  cause,  represented  as  essential 
in  the  first  link  of  the  series,  by  excluding  unity,  they  deny 
themselves,  and  therefore  all  existences,  and  then  all  pro- 
gressibles.  Thus  every  eflEort  the  author  makes  only  re- 
moves him  the  further  from  the  goal  he  seeks,  which  we 
have  found  to  be  uniformly  the  case  with  every  one  who  en- 
gages, outside  of  the  City  of  God,  in  schemes  of  world-re- 
form, however  great  their  abilities,  or  praiseworthy,  in  itself 
considered,  the  ffeneral  or  peculiar  ena  they  propose. 

A  little  sound  philosophy  and  common  sense,  we  should 
think,  might  enable  the  author  to  perceive,  that,  if  he  takes 
multiplicity  and  variety  for  his  starting-point,  though  he 
must  arrive  at  nihility,  he  can  never  arnve  at  unity ;  and 
that  unless  he  asserts  Christian  theism,  he  can  never  assert 
progress,  for  it  is  only  inasmuch  as  he  admits  a  creative  God 
that  he  can  conceive  of  progressibles.  He  must  assert  the 
God  of  the  Christian  ana  common  sense,  or  the  dead  unity 
or  uncreative  Gk)d  of  old  Xenophanes  and  the  Eleatics ;  or, 
in  fine,  he  must  deny  unity  and  assert  plurality  in  the  origin 
of  things,  with  the  atheist,  and  therefore  nihilism,  since  we 
have  already  shown,  that,  without  the  conception  of  God, 
no  conception  is  possible.  If  he  asserts  the  second,  he  loses 
the  universe,  and  can  talk  no  more  of  progress,  for  unity 
has  no  progression,  and,  however  multiplied  into  itself,  gives 
and  can  give  only  unity  for  its  product     If  he  says  the 
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third,  fitill  he  can  talk  no  more  of  progress,  for  nihility  has 
SB  little  progress  as  unity.  But  if  he  takes  the  first,  he  es- 
•capes  every  difficulty,  and  can  assert  the  universe  with  all 
it«  varietv ;  for  then  he  supposes  for  it  an  adequate  cause. 
He  can  also,  since  he  has  a  world  of  space  and  time,  talk  of 
progress,  not  indeed  in  attaining  to  a  perfection  never  actual, 
and  by  means  of  imperfection,  but  in  recovering  a  perfec- 
tion lost,  and  approaching  a  perfection  eternally  actual  in 
*Ood.  Progress  is  conceivable  only  in  space  and  time,  and 
to  be  able  to  assert  its  possibility  we  must  be  able  to  assert 
the  reality  of  the  world  of  space  and  time,  which  we  can- 
not do  either  as  pantheists  or  as  atheists.  Progress  also 
impUes  motion,  but  motion  is  inconceivable  without  a  prime 
mover,  who  is  himself  immovable,  at  rest.  This  is  as  true 
in  the  moral  as  in  the  physical  world.  Pantheism  denies  the 
prime  mover,  by  asserting  a  dead,  uncreative  unity,  which, 
if  immovable,  nevertheless  imparts  no  motion ;  or,  if  you 
take  Mr.  Channing's  view,  God,  as  anterior  to  creation,  is 
not  actual,  but  merely  potential ;  and  the  potential  cannot 
move,  for  it  cannot  act,  since  only  the  actual  can  act. 
Atheism,  of  course,  denies  the  prime  mover;  for,  rendered 
consequent,  it  denies  all  things,  is  universal  negation.  Chris- 
tian theism  asserts  a  prime  mover,  the  eternal  and  immova- 
ble God,  who  causes  motion,  but  does  not  himself  enter  into 
motion.  Under  any  and  every  point  of  view,  then,  our 
modem  advocates  of  progress  could  never  have  committed 
:a  more  serious  blunder  tuan  in  denying  the  creative  God, 
— D&us  creator  J — and  in  seeking  a  foundation  for  their  doc- 
trine in  pantheism  and  atheism. 

But  ^  the  divine  idea  of  man  is  of  many  men  made  one." 
In  what  are  they  Tnade  one  ?  The  unity  of  the  human  race, 
that  is,  of  what  is  for  Mr.  Channing  the  human  race,  does 
not  now  exist,  and  he  admits  it  does  not  by  the  very  fact 
that  he  is  seeking  its  unity,  and  proposes  it  as  the  end  to  be 

Sined.  If  made  one,  then,  they  must  be  so  made  in  some- 
ing  which  they  are  not  and  have  not.  What  is  this  some- 
thing t  Variety  ?  So  Mr.  Channing  appears  to  teach  ;  but 
this  18  a  mistake.  Never  will  you  arrive  at  unity  through 
variety ;  for  the  further  you  travel  in  variety  the  further  do 
you  recede  from  unity.  Mankind,  in  themselves  considered, 
are  many,  as  Mr.  Channing  himself  concedes,  otherwise  he 
could  not  speak  of  '^  many  men  made  one."  If  many,  if  a 
multitude,  as  they  certainly  are,  they  have  not,  and  cannot 
have,  the  principle  of  unity  in  themselves,  and  can  be  made 
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one  only  by  virtue  of  some  principle  of  unity  above  them- 
selves, existing  out  of  them  and  independent  of  them. 
What  or  where  is  this  principle,  of  which  men  may  partici- 
pate, and  by  participation  become  one  in  it  It  is  not  in 
nature,  for  nature  is  multiple,  diverse ;  it  is  not  in  man,  for 
the  very  idea  of  man,  Mr.  Channing  says,  is  of  manv  men 
made  one,  and  therefore  the  many  must  participate  of  it  be- 
fore man  is  conceivable  ;  it  is  not  in  grace,  for  the  author 
recognizes  no  order  of  grace  distinguishable  from  the  order 
of  nature.  If  not  in  one  or  another  of  these,  it  can  be  no- 
where, cannot  be  at  all.  Mr.  Channing,  then,  really  recog- 
nizes no  principle  of  unity,  nothing  in  which  the  many  are- 
or  can  be  made  one.  And  yet  he  calls  his  doctrine  the  unir 
ta/ry  doctrine, — professes  to  be  seeking  unityy  in  obedience 
to  unitary  tendencies  I 

"  The  centre  of  this  race  is  God  in  man.''  Thus,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Channing,  God  lives  in  man,  and  not  man  in 
God,  as  religion  teaches.  This  confirms  what  we  have  pre^ 
sented  as  his  doctrine,  that  God  lives  in  his  evolutions,  and 
is  completed,  actualized  or  perfected  in  them ;  that  is,  the 
cause  is  completed,  fulfilled,  in  the  effect,  and  therefore  the 
cause  depends  on  the  effect  for  its  perfection !  "  The  centre- 
of  this  race  is  God  in  man."  This  proves  conclusively  that 
Mr.  Channing  recognizes  no  unity,  or  principle  of  unity. 
He  cannot  say  the  human  race  attam  to  unity  by  participat- 
ing of  God,  and  becoming  one  in  him ;  for  he  is  in  them, 
not  they  in  him ;  and  almough  he  is  in  them,  they  are, 
nevertheless,  without  unity.  God  cannot,  then,  impart  unity 
to  them,  or  by  their  union  with  himself  make  tnem  ona 
Let  the  author  talk  no  more  of  unity.  But  if  God  lives  in 
man,  what  more  do  you  complain  of  ?  "  Its  destined  end, 
a  heaven  of  humanity."  The  end  of  the  race  can,  whatever 
it  be,  be  actualized  only  in  individuals.  If  the  end  is  hu- 
manity, it  can  be  nothing  else  than  the  production  of  indi- 
viduals, that  is,  the  fulfilment  of  the  command,  if  command 
rather  than  permission  it  is,  Cresoite  et  midtiplicamini  super 
earn  (sc.  terram,).  But  what  is  the  destined  end  of  indi- 
viduals ?  Do  they  count  for  nothing  in  your  world-scheme  ? 
It  is  remarkable  how  little  account  our  modern  reformers 
make  of  individuals,  and  of  individual  rights.  They  are 
genuine  philanthropists, — ^love  all  men  in  general,  and  no 
one  in  particular :  seek  to  make  all  happy  in  general,  and 
render  every  one  miserable  in  particular.  "  Its  destined  end, 
a  heaven  of  humanity."  A  heaven  of  humanity  1  What  is^ 
that }    We  are  sure  we  do  not  know. 
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But  we  are  transcending  our  limits,  and  are  weary  of  the 
subject.  We  have,  either  in  what  we  have  heretofore  ad- 
vanced or  in  what  we  have  now  said,  anticipated  all  we 
wish  to  say  on  the  remaining  propositions  we  have  cited. 
We  have  aimed  throughout  to  preserve  our  gravity,  and  to 
treat  Mr.  Channing  with  the  kmdness  and  anection  due  to 
the  sweetness  of  his  disposition  and  the  gentleness  of  his 
manners.  Wliether  we  have  in  all  instanc-es  succeeded,  or 
not,  our  readers  must  judge.  Mr.  Channing  sees,  as  all  men 
see,  and  not  more  clearly  nor  more  vividly,  perhaps,  than 
thousands  of  others  not  of  his  school,  that  there  are  in- 
numerable evils  in  the  world ;  and  he  holds  that  every  man 
should  do  all  in  his  power  to  remedy  them.  He  believes 
men  might  and  should  live  as  brothers,  and  that,  if  they 
would,  wrongs  and  outrages  would  cease,  there  would  be  no 
more  war,  no  more  oppression,  no  more  injustice,  and  the 
whole  earth  would  be  filled  with  love  and  joy, — and  so  do 
we.  If  every  man  did  right,  nobody  would  do  wrong ;  if 
every  one  lived  as  he  ought,  nobody  would  live  as  he  ought 
not  to  live.  Nothing  in  the  world  more  true.  We  agree 
with  you  exactly.  But  how  do  you  purpose  to  make  all 
men  live  as  brothers?  Here  is,  for  you,  the  question  of 
questions.  This,  the  only  question  that  it  was  necessary  to 
answer,  Mr.  Channing  answers  not ;  and  none  of  our 
modern  world-reformers  or  system-mongers  answer  in  a  very 
satisfactory  manner.  We  have  listened  to  most,  perhaps  to 
all  the  more  notable,  of  their  answera,  but  not  with  much 
edification.  The  only  direct  and  practical  answer  we  re- 
collect to  have  heard  is  the  world-famous  answer  of  the 
Jacobin,  "  Be  my  brother,  or  I  will  kill  you."  This  is  plain 
and  direct,  and  nas,  at  least,  the  merit  ot  expressing  truly 
the  spirit  of  those  who  deafen  us  with  their  everlasting  dec- 
lamations about " brotherhood,"  "universal fraternity." 

Mr.  Channing,  we  cheerfully  admit,  does  not  precisely 
hold  to  killing ;  but  he  has  a  great  afiEection  for  the  Jacobin,, 
and  takes  him  under  his  protection.  Moreover,  in  his  un- 
wearied efforts  to  stir  up  discontent,  to  make  people  sensible 
of  their  sufferings,  to  open  the  wounds  of  society,  to  uncover 
its  running  sores,  and  exhibit  them  to  everybody, — in  dwell- 
ing upon  the  evils  we  suffer,  forgetful  of  the  good  we 
receive,  so  much  more  than  we  deserve,  and  exciting  hopes 
that  can  never  be  peacefully  realized,  nay,  never  realizea  at 
all, — ^he,  whatever  his  intention,  effe<».tually  prepares  the 
millions,  so  far  as  his  influence  extends,  for  the  Jacobin 
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^movement,  and  the  adoption  of  the  Jacobin  answer.  The 
associationists,  we  deny  not,  profess  to  be  opposed  to  the  re- 
sort to  physiciJ  force,  and  to  advocate  only  peaceful  modes 
.of  reform;  but,  if  we  recollect  aright,  Kobespierre  made 
his  lirst  appearance  before  the  public  as  the  author  of  an 
•essay  against  capital  punishment.  The  associationists,  what- 
•ever  their  intentions  or  professions,  are  but  panders  to  the 
phj^sical-force  party,  or,  if  they  like  the  figure  better,  re- 
Ksruiting-sergeants  to  the  destructive  armv  of  revolutionists. 
Let  them  not  imagine  that  we  can  be  taken  with  their  pro- 
fessions, even  when  we  do  not  question  their  sinceritv.  Tney 
fCannot  promulgate  their  principles,  and  continue  their  dec- 
lamations against  civilization  and  society,  without  loosening 
all  social  bonds  in  their  adherents,  and  rousing  up  the  wild 
and  ferocious  passions  of  our  nature, — ^passions  which  no 
.theory,  no  reasoning,  no  smooth-toned  rebuke  or  mild  en- 
treaty, can  restrain,  and  which,  when  once  broken  loose, 
will  precipitate  the  populations  moved  by  them  into  war, 
bloodshed,  and  plunaer,  Hope  not,  madmen,  ye  can  apply 
.the  lighted  torch  to  flax  without  having  it  bum,  or  to  a 
magazine  of  powder  and  not  have  it  explode.  You  cannot 
go  on,  year  alter  year,  denouncing  social  order,  denouncing 
:60ciety  itself,  denouncing  every  restraint  of  law,  all  faith, 
piety,  conscience,  every  tning  the  race  has  hitherto  held  sa- 
cred, and  hope  that  the  multitude,  if  they  heed  you,  will 
.remain  quiet,  charmed  to  peace  by  the  dulcet  persuasions 
you,  at  rare  intervals,  let  fgul  from  your  sweet  lips,  or  that 
<they  will  not  take  up  arms  to  realize  the  visions  of  Mahom- 
et's paradise  on  eartn,  with  which  you  have  maddened  their 
brains  and  inflamed  their  lusts.  We  should  shudder  at  the 
bare  thought  of  doing  you  injustice.  We  would  not  will- 
ingly offend  your  pride  or  wound  your  sensibility ;  but  we 
tell  you,  pretended  peaceful  reformers,  that  die  basest  and 
onost  horror-inspiring  criminals,  on  whom  our  society  Inflicts 
the  supreme  vengeance  of  the  law,  are  harmless  in  compari- 
son with  you,  pure-minded,  moral,  and  heroic  as  ye  fancy 
vourselves,  and  kind-hearted  as  ye  really  may  be ;  for  you 
kill  reason,  you  murder  the  soul,  you  assassinate  conscience, 
you  sap  society,  render  order  impossible,  take  from  law  its 
moral  force,  irom  our  homes  all  sanctity,  from  our  lives 
all  security,  and  leave  us  a  prev  to  all  the  low,  base,  beast- 
ly, cruel,  violent,  wild,  and  destructive  propensities  and 
passions  of  fallen  nature.  O,  mock  us  not  with  the  words 
jBrotherhood,  Fraternal  Love,  Universal  Peace  I    We  have 
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heard  those  words  from  profane  lips  too  often ;  and  never* 
liave  we  heard  the  multitude  echoing  them  from  their  lead- 
ers but  we  have  seen  society  shaken,  order  overthrown,  vir- 
tue treated  as  a  crime,  the  prisons  crowded  to  snfiocation 
with  the  loyal  and  the  true,  the  scaffolds  groaning  beneath 
their  burden  of  innocent  victims,  the  guillotine  growing 
weary  with  its  unremitting  toil,  and  the  earth  drenched 
with  the  blood  of  her  fairest  and  her  noblest  children.  Re- 
peat those  words  outside  of  the  City  of  God,  in  what  gentle 
tones  and  peaceful  accents  you  will,  you,  at  least  your  fol- 
lowers, will  come  at  last  to  the  answer,  "Love  me  as  your 
brother,  or  I  will  cut  your  throat." 

Yet  suppose  not  that  we  war  against  the  words  them- 
selves. Kightly  applied,  they  are  good,  noble,  and  spirit- 
stirring  words.  Brotherhood,  fraternity,  the  unity  of  the 
race,  and  the  union  of  all  men  in  one  grand  and  true- 
association,  are  great  ideas,  and,  in  their  only  practical  sense, 
no  discovery  and  no  possession  of  yours.  Tne  human  race 
began  in  unity,  and  their  waity  was  preserved  in  the  race, 
as  perpetuated  by  nattiral  generation,  till  the  confusion  of 
tongues  at  Babel,  and  the  consequent  dispersion  of  man- 
kind, as  recorded  in  Genesis.  Since  then,  in  that  race, 
unity,  brotherhood,  fraternity,  have  not  existed,  nor  been 
attainable.  They  have  since  been  attainable  only  by  elec- 
tion and  grace  in  the  chosen  people,  in  the  "  seed  of  Abra- 
ham "  ;  for  there  only  has  the  iaeal  truth,  in  which  alone 
man  finds  his  unity,  been  preserved  in  its  integrity.  But 
there  they  have  been,  aHd  are,  and  will  continue  to  be,  real- 
ized. You  cannot  have  these  without  the  principle  from 
which  they  ape  derived  ;  and  since  that  principle  is  lost  in^ 
the  natural  human  race,  you  can  have  it  only  as  God  sap- 
plies  it  by  a  new  creative  act,  an  act  not  incluaed  in  nature, 
therefore  supernatural, — and  then  only  through  the  medium^ 
and  on  the  conditions  it  pleases  him  to  appomt.  We  know 
this  is  distasteful  to  you  ;  but,  instead  of  rejecting  it,  you 
would  do  well  to  correct  your  taste,  or  put  yourselves  in  the 
way  of  having  it  corrected. 

Since  the  calling  of  Abraham,  the  father  of  the  faithful, 
the  true  integral  human  race  has  been  found  only  in  his 
posterity  by  election,  the  chosen  people  of  God, — that  is, 
the  Catnolic  Church.  It  is  there  only  that  the  race,  broken 
by  the  fall,  and  deprived  by  guilt  of  the  unity  in  which 
alone  is  true  intellectual  and  true  spiritual  life,  can  be  rein- 
tegrated, restored  to  pristine  unity,  and  enabled  to  live  a^ 
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normal  life.  Out  of  this  society  yon  may  vegetate,  you 
may  intellectually  conceive  of  unity,  nay,  even  intellectually 
apprehend  many  fragments  of  the  truth  which  is  whole 
and  entire  in  it;  but  come  into  immediate  relation  with 
it,  participate  of  it  and  become  one  in  its  unity,  you 
cannot.  Concoct  as  many  theories  of  unity,  of  association, 
as  you  please,  they  will  tie  only  theories  of  unity,  they  will 
not  be  it ;  contrive  all  the  machinery  you  can  invent  for 
realizing  it,  and  you  will  find  yourselves  with  a  well-spread 
table  of— empty  platters  and  glasses ;  for  if  you  have  it  not 
as  the  integral  principle  of  your  life,  you  must  be  bom 
again  or  you  cannot  have  it,  cannot  partake  of  it  otherwise 
than  as  a  hungry  man  eats  rich  viands  in  his  dreams,  and 
awakes  aiid  finds  it  was  only  in  his  dreams. 

The  history  of  gentilism,  from  the  dispersion  of  mankind 
in  the  days  of  Phaleg,  should  have  taught  the  associationists 
all  this ;  and  they  might,  one  would  think,  have  inferred  as 
much  from  the  failure  of  every  attempt  to  recover  unity, 
or  to  reform  individuals  or  nations,  outside  of  the  integral 
elected  race,  or  Catholic  society.  Out  of  society,  out  of  the 
church,  you  have  only  the  shadow  or  echo  of  truth,  never 
truth  itself ;  you  have  only  f ar-oflE  glimpses  of  life,  which 
you  mostly  misinterpret, — only,  plurSity,  diversity,  division, 
mutual  repugnance,  as  you  yourselves  not  only  concede,  but 
prove ;  and  what  sane  man,  with  these  for  his  starting-point 
or  his  means,  can  hope  to  attain  to  unity,  concord,  peace  ? 
Did  not  old  Archimedes  even  demand  a  whereon  to  stand, 
a  nou  tnc^j  in  order  to  move  the  world?  Are  ye  so  silly, 
then,  as  to  fancy  that  you  can  move  it  with  your  fulcrum 
resting  on  nothmgl 
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T0LBRA.T10N,  or,  to  be  more  exact,  religions  liberty,  is  in 
every  one's  mouth,  and  the  constant  theme  of  declamation 
with  all  who  would  depreciate  their  ancestors,  glorify  them- 
selves, or  win  the  applause  of  the  multitude ;  but,  unless  we 
are  greatly  deceivea,  it  is  a  theme  on  which  there  is  much 
loose  writing,  and  still  more  loose  speaking  and  thinking. 
Comparatively  few  appear  to  us  to  understand  it,  or  to  have 
iiny  passable  appreciation  of  its  readi  and  conditions.  All 
men,  in  words  at  least,  are  stanch  friends  of  religious  liber- 
ty, ready  to  live  and  die  in  its  defence ;  but  the  great 
majority  seem  to  us  to  mistake  it  for  the  libeity  to  deny 
and  to  enslave  religion.  The  earlv  Protestant  sects,  who, 
wherever  they  were  able,  subjected  religion  to  the  secular 
authority,  fined,  imprisoned,  exiled,  or  martyred  Catholics, 
<;laimed  to  be  the  friends  of  religious  freedom,  and  the  lib- 
-erators  of  religion  from  spiritual  despotism  ;  the  old  French 
Jacobins  plundered  churches,  suppressed  the  freedom  of 
worship,  abolished  the  Sabbath,  overturned  altars  as  well  as 
thrones,  massacred  the  clergy,  decreed  that  death  is  an  eter- 
nal sleep,  and  installed  the  goddess  of  reason,  under  the 
pretence  of  religious  liberty,  and  amid  deafening  proclama- 
tions of  universal  toleration  ;  the  present  socialists,  radicals, 
or  red-republicans  of  France,  Spam,  Italy,  Germany,  Swit- 
zerland, profess  to  be  fighting  under  the  flag  of  religious  no 
less  than  of  civil  liberty,  and  yet  their  successes  are  every- 
where marked  by  insults  to  religion,  the  expulsion  of  the 
religious,  the  spoliation  of  churcnes  and  convents,  and  the 
persecution  of  the  clergy.  The  most  superficial  observer 
can  hardlv  fail  to  perceive  that  the  age  understands,  by 
religious  liberty,  not  the  freedom  to  worship  God  in  the 
way  and  manner  he  prescribes,  but  the  freedom  not  to  wor- 
ship him  at  all, — ^the  freedom  to  enslave  or  suppress  his  wor- 
ship, to  plunder  his  temples,  to  desecrate  his  altars,  to  denv 
his  existence,  to  blaspheme  his  majesty,  to  trample  on  his 
laws,  and  to  live  like  the  beasts  that  perish. 
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But,  although  we  are  anxious  to  avoid  every  unnecessary 
quarrel  with  our  age,  we  must  tell  it,  that  this  is  no  religious^ 
liberty  at  all,  that  it  is  the  enslavement  of  religion,  where 
not  its  total  extinction,  and  the  freedom  of  irreligion,  infi- 
delity, heresy,  and  schism.  Beligious  liberty,  as  we  under- 
stand it,  is  the  absolute  freedom  of  religion^  tn  its  doctrines^ 
discipline^  and  worshvp,  from  aU  huraa/n  wuihority^  and 
therefore  implies  the  absolute  iacorripetency^  in  spirituals^ 
of  aU  human  autftoriiy^  whether  jpubliG  or  privaite,-  We 
say  the  absolute  freedom  of  religion*  by  which  we,  of 
course,  mean  the  tnie,  that  is,  the  Catholic  religion.  Con- 
sequently, we  recognize  no  religious  liberty  where  our 
church  is  not  free  in  her  doctrine,  discipline,  and  worship^ 
and  where  all  men  have  not  full  and  entire  freedom  to  pro- 
fess the  Catholic  religion  without  restraint  from,  or  respon- 
sibility to,  any  human  power  whatever,  whether  vestea  in 
the  king,  the  aristocracy,  or  the  people.  Where  this  free- 
dom is  wanting,  there  is  no  religious  liberty.  This  freedom 
we  demand,  not  as  a  favor,  not  as  a  gracious  concession  from 
the  prince  or  the  republic,  but  as  our  right,  as  the  indefea- 
sible right  of  our  church,  for  the  reason  that  she  is  the 
church  of  God,  the  representative  of  the  divine  sovereignty 
on  the  earth ;  and  this  freedom  we  are  bound  in  conscience 
to  assert,  and  to  vindicate,  if  need  be,  as  did  the  early 
Christian  martyrs  under  the  pereecuting  emperors  of  pagan 
Rome,  not  indeed  by  slaying,  but  by  submitting  to  be  slain. 

From  this  view  of  religious  liberty,  it  is  evident,  that, 
when  we  speak  of  toleration^  we  have  and  can  have  no  ref- 
erence to  our  church ;  for  she  holds  immediately  from  God, 
and  we  recognize  no  power  on  earth  that  has  the  right  to 
restrain  her  worship,  and  therefore  none  that  has  the  right 
to  tolerate  it.  The  Question  of  toleration  lies  below  the 
question  of  religious  liberty,  and  relates  solely  to  false  relig- 
ions,— ^to  infidel,  heretical,  and  schismatical  sects.  Are  theso 
to  be  tolerated,  or  are  they  to  be  prohibited  ?  Shall  we  as- 
sert the  natural  right  of  every  man  to  choose  his  own  relig- 
ion, or  shall  we  assert,  and  as  far  as  able  enforce,  the  moral 
obligation  of  all  men  to  profess  the  true  religion  ?  Shall 
we  be  intolerant  and  exclusive,  or  assert  and  maintain  uni- 
versal toleration  ?    This  is  the  question. 

To  answer  this  question,  we  must  distinguish  between 
two  sorts  of  toleration, — political  or  civil  toleration,  and  re- 
ligious or  theological  toleration ;  that  is,  toleration  of  false 
religions  in  the  temporal  order,  and  toleration  of  the  same 
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in  the  spiritual  order.     These  two  tolerations  are  often  con- 
foandea,  and  supposed  to  be  inseparably  connected.    Hence 
many  assert  religious  or  theological  toleration  as  the  condi- 
tion  of  justifying  the  assertion  of  political  or  civil  tolera- 
tion, and  many  also  deny  political  toleration,  in  order,  as 
they  suppose,  not  to  be  obliged  to  assert  religious  toleration. 
But  the  two  are  in  reality  distinct,  and  one  has  no  necessary 
connection  with,  or  dependence  on,  the  other.     Political 
toleration  of  religion  is  the  permission  conceded  by  princes 
or  republics  to  tneir  subjects  to  profess  the  religion  they 
choose ;  religious  toleration  is  the  permission  granted  by  Al- 
mighty Goato  all  men  to  profess  any  religion  they  please, 
or  none  at  all,  and  implies  the  equal  right,  or  the  indiffer- 
ence, of  all  religions  before  God,  or  in  reference  to  eternal 
life.     Universal  political  toleration  presupposes  that  all  re- 
ligions are  compatible  with  the  peace  and  safety  of  civil  so- 
ciety ;  universal  religious  toleration  presupposes  that  all  re- 
ligions are  acceptable  to  God,  and  available  for  salvation. 
Tne  state  regards  religion  solely  under  its  relation  to  social 
interests,  and  the  theologian  regards  it  primarily  in  its  re- 
lation to  the  future  life  or  the  salvation  of  the  soul.     It  is 
easy,  therefore,  if  we  understand  the  distinction  of  the  two 
orders,  to  see  that  it  is  possible  to  be  politically  tolerant  and 
yet  religiously  intolerant,  if  not  politically  intolerant  and 
yet  religiously  tolerant. 

The  question  of  the  Dolitical  toleration  of  religion  we 
sliall  consider  at  some  length  before  we  close ;  but,  for  the 
moment,  we  must  confine  ourselves  to  religious  or  theolog- 
ical toleration.  Beligious  or  theological  toleration  is  what 
is  commonly  called  tndifferentiam^ — that  is,  the  doctrine 
that  men  may  be  saved  in  all  religions,  in  one  as  well  as  in 
another,  or  that  every  one  may  by  saved  in  his  own  religion, 
the  religion  of  his  country,  or  of  his  sect.  To  concede  this- 
doctrine  is  religious  or  theological  toleration,  as  distinguish- 
ed from  political  or  civil  toleration ;  to  deny  it  is  religious- 
or  theological  intolerance  and  exclusiveness,  expressed  ia 
the  Catholic  dogma,  "  Out  of  the  church  there  is  no  salva- 
tion." Whatever  conclusion  we  may  or  may  not  come  to 
on  the  subject  of  political  toleration,  or  the  indifference  of 
religions  before  society  and  the  civil  authority,  we  must, 
unlets  bereft  of  reason,  be  reli^ously  or  theologically  intoler- 
ant and  exclusive ;  for  toleration  in  the  spiritual  order  is,  at 
bottom,  neither  more  nor  lees  than  the  aenial  of  tihie  relig- 
ious principle  itsell 
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Certain  it  is,  from  natural  reason,  that  no  man  can  be 
saved  unless  he  renders  to  God  an  acceptable  worship,  and 
that  no  worship  is  or  can  be  acceptable  to  God,  except  the 
worship  which  he  himself  prescribes.  Moreover,  it  is  equal- 
ly certain,  that  no  man  can  be  saved  .who  does  not,  at  least, 
lulfil  the  law  of  nature.  By  the  very  law  of  nature,  all  men 
are  bound  to  worship  God,  and  to  worship  him  in  the  way 
and  manner  he  himself  prescribes.  If  he  leaves  them  to 
the  natural  law,  and  prescribes  his  worship  only  through 
natural  reason,  undoubtedly  such  worship  as  they  can  ren- 
der by  a  prudent,  diligent,  honest  use  of  reason,  and  the 
means  bestowed  for  such  purpose,  will  be  the  acceptable 
worship,  and  all  that  can  in  justice  be  demanded  of  them ; 
but  if  he  prescribes  a  supernatural  religion,  and  promulgates 
it  with  sumcient  motives  of  credibility,  as  he  must  needs  do 
if  he  promulgates  it  at  all,  then  are  they  bound  to  worship 
him  according  to  that  supernatural  religion, — ^bound  by  the 
very  law  of  nature  itself  to  receive  and  practise  it ;  and  they 
want  even  natural  morality  if  they  do  not.  Such  a  religion, 
with  sufficient  motives  of  credibility,  he  has  prescribed  in 
Christianity.  How,  then,  can  we  assert  the  indiiference  of 
religions,  and  contend  for  religious  toleration?  Since  G^d 
prescribes  the  Christian  religion,  the  law  of  nature,  as  well 
as  of  revelation,  binds  us  to  oelieve  and  obey  it.  If  we  do 
not,  we  fail  to  fulfil  the  law  of  nature,  as  well  as  to  render 
the  acceptable  worship,  and  are  convicted  of  sin  under  both 
the  natural  law  and  tne  revealed.  How,  then,  can  we  hope 
to  be  saved  ? 

Christianity  and  Catholicity,  at  least  in  the  faith  of  Cath- 
olics, are  identical, — one  and  the  same  thing.  We  do  and 
can  recognize  no  Christianity,  properly  so  called,  out  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  We  recognize,  indeed,  in  those  who  are 
out  of  her  communion,  many  human  excellences,  many  noble 
and  generous  sentiments,  many  amiable  and  philanthropic 
qualities,  many  just  and  profound  thoughts,  many  esti- 
mable private,  domestic,  and  civil  virtues,  which  we  de- 
light to  honor,  and  which  will  have  their  reward  in  their 
own  order,  as  St.  Augustine  teaches  us  in  regard  to  the  an- 
cient Komans ;  but  we  recognize  in  them  no  supernatural 
faith  or  sanctity,  nothing  distinctively  Christian,  nothing 
meritorious  of  eternal  life.  Out  of  the  church  there  is  no 
Christian  religion,  and  therefore,  if  no  salvation  out  of  the 
Christian  religion,  none  out  of  the  church,  as  the  church 
herself  expressly  teaches,  and  has  solemnly  defined  in  her 
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general  councils.  "  He  cannot/'  says  St.  Cyprian,  "  have 
&od  for  his  father  who  will  not  have  the  church  for  his 
mother."  To  concede  religious  toleration,  or  the  indiffer- 
ence of  reli^ons,  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  to  deny  the 
Christian  religion  itself,  and  to  give  up  our  faith  as  Catholics. 
If  you  I'equire  us  to  do  this,  you  deny  our  right  to  be  Chris- 
tians, and  are  yourselves,  even  in  defending  toleration,  in- 
tolerant ;  if  you  concede  our  right  to  be  Christians,  you 
concede  the  nght  of  religious  intolerance,  and  then  have  no 
right  to  assert  or  to  demand  religious  tolerance. 

Every  man  is  obliged,  by  the  constitution  of  the  human 
mind  itself,  and  the  very  nature  of  things,  to  assert  the 
principle  of  religious  intolerance  and  exclusiveneds.  We 
Know  by  natural  reason,  without  revelation,  that  there  is  and 
can  be  but  one  true  religion ;  for  truth  is  one,  individual, 
and  most  simple.  This  one  true  religion  is  necessarily  the 
one  which  God  himself  institutes  or  prescribes  ;  all  other  re- 
ligions  are  false  religions,  and  to  suppose  that  one  can  be 
fiaved  in  a  false  religion  is  absurd  and  impious ;  for  it  is  to 
place  truth  and  falsehood  on  the  same  footing,  and  to  sup- 
pose that  God,  who  is  truth  itself,  makes  no  difference  be- 
tween them,  that  is,  counts  falsehood  as  if  it  were  truth ! 
A  man  cannot  believe  this,  unless  he  gives  up  reason ;  nor 
even  then,  for  without  reason  he  can  believe  nothing  at  all. 
Indeed,  all  truth,  all  good,  all  opinions  even,  are  and  must 
be  intolerant  and  exclusive.  Truth  cannot  tolerate  error, 
or  even  the  semblance  of  error ;  good  excludes  evil ;  right 
excludes  wrong ;  holiness  excludes  unholiness.  Nothing  in 
the  universe  tolerates  its  opposite.  In  regard  to  all  things 
we  are  obliged  to  assert  a  right  and  a  wrong,  a  true  and  a 
false,  and  whoever  asserts  the  one  necessarily  denies  the> 
other.  Even  he  who  asserts  the  indifference  of  all  religions 
denies  their  difference,  and  is,  in  a  manner,  himself  intoler- 
xmt  and  exclusive.  Hence  we  see,  in  our  own  days,  sects 
formed  s^ainst  sectarism ;  and  Dr.  Bushnell,  just  now  one 
of  our  Isew-England  "  lions,"  is  busy,  consciously  or  un- 
consciotisly,  in  rallying  a  party  around  his  pretended  Chris- 
tian dogma,  that  there  are  no  Christian  dogmas,  and  should 
be  none.  Every  man,  who  believes  in  any  religion  at  all, 
believes  his  own  religion  is  the  true  religion,  the  only  true 
religion,  and  therefore  that  all  other  religions  are  false  relig- 
ions. He  must,  then,  either  believe  that  salvation  is  attain- 
able in  no  other  religion,  or  else  that  it  is  attainable  in  a 
false  religion ;  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  absurd.  If  he  be- 
lieves his  religion  is  the  true  religion,  he  believes  it  is  the 
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religion  that  all  men  are  bound  to  believe, — ^for  truth,  like 
right,  is  obligatory, — and  therefore  believes  that  all  men 
are  prohibited  from  believing  any  other.  Every  man  must, 
then,  do  or  say  what  he  will,  be  religiously  intolerant  and 
exclusive. 

As  Catholics,  it  is  well  known  that  we  are  obliged,  by  our 
very  religion,  as  well  as  by  natural  reason  itself,  to  deny  re- 
ligious indifference,  and  to  maintain  the  impossibility,  in 
nacprovidenda,  of  salvation  out  of  our  church.  This  may 
offend  fashionable  latitudinarianism,  but  it  is  nothing  that 
we  should  hesitate,  or  in  the  least  degree  be  afraid,  to  avow ;. 
for  no  severer  sentence  can  be  pronounced  upon  any  pre- 
tended faith  or  church,  than  that  it  fears  to  assert  its  own 
indispensableness  to  salvation.  What  is  it,  in  fact,  we  want 
a  faitn  or  church  for,  but  to  save  us  ?  and  what  reason  have 
we,  or  can  we  have,  for  embracing  any  particular  faith  or 
church,  but  that  we  cannot  be  saved  without  it  ?  A  faith 
or  church  that  concedes  the  possibility  of  salvation  in  an- 
other or  outside  of  itself,  confesses  that  it  is  not  the  one 
true  faith  or  church  of  God, — therefore,  virtually,  that  it  is 
a  false  faith  or  church,  unacceptable  to  God,  pernicious  to- 
the  souls  of  men,  and  to  be  eschewed  by  all,  as  they  fear 
hell  or  hope  for  heaven.  Hence  all  Protestant  sects,  of  past 
and  present  times,  are  condemned  out  of  their  own  mouths;, 
for  not  one  of  them  has,  or  ever  has  had,  the  courage  or  the 
audacity  to  assert  that  there  is  no  salvation  out  of  its  com- 
munion,— ^that  is,  if  we  understand  the  matter,  the  courage 
or  the  audacity,  withouf  contradicting  itself  and  conceding 
the  contrary,  to  assert  its  own  truth.  This,  perhaps,  is  a 
fact  not  insignificant.  Falsehood  is,  by  its  own  nature, 
compelled  to  Tie  unto  itself  as  well  as  unto  others. 

Tne  age,  we  grant,  demands  religious  toleration,  and  re- 
ligious indifference  is  the  order  or  the  day.  Many  are 
shocked,  or  affect  to  be  shocked,  when  they  hear  us  say  that 
there  is  no  salvation  out  of  the  Catholic  Cliurch ;  they  al- 
lege that  it  is  harsh,  illiberal,  uncharitable  to  sav  so ;  and 
even  some  of  our  own  Catholic  friends,  now  and  tten,  try  to 
persuade  themselves  and  their  dissenting  brethren  that  this^ 
IS  going  a  little  beyond  the  mark,  and  savors  somewhat  of 
bigotry  and  indiscreet  zeal.  But  he  has  little  claim  either 
to  moral  or  to  logical  consistency,  who  refuses  to  say  the 
true  religion  is  the  true  religion  ;  and,  certainly,  there  can- 
not be  much  bigotry  or  indiscreet  zeal,  if  we  use  the  terras 
in  their  ordinary  sense,  in  asserting  that  the  Catholic  relig-- 
ion  is  the  true  religion.    But  he  who  so  asserts  necessariljr 
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asserts  that  all  other  religions  are  false,  and  therefore,  either 
i:hat  it  is  possible  to  be  saved  in  a  raise  religion,  or  that 
there  is  no  salvation  out  of  the  Catholic  Church.  More 
liberal  or  tolerant  than  this  we  cannot  be,  in  the  very  na- 
ture of  things,  if  we  would,  unless  we  could  be  foolish 
•enough  to  contradict  ourselves,  and  maintain,  that,  of  con- 
traries, both  may  be  true. 

However  this  may  be,  as  Catholics  we  have  nothing  to  do 
■with  liberality  or  illiberality  in  the  matter.  We  have  not 
instituted  the  laws  of  mind,  and  they  remain  unchanged, 
whether  we  conform  to  them  or  not.  We  do  not  make,  and 
•cannot  unmake,  the  truth ;  and  it  is  eternally  and  immuta- 
:bly  the  same,  whether  we  assert  it  or  deny  it.  It  is  not  our 
truth ;  it  in  no  sense  whatever  depends  on  our  intellects, 
-our  wills,  or  our  affections ;  and  whether  it  pleases  or  dis- 
pleases us  or  our  friends,  appears  to  us  or  to  tliem  liberal  or 
illiberal,  we  have  just  as  little  power  as  right  to  alter  it. 
Should  we  seek  to  conceal  it,  to  soften  it,  or  to  explain  it  away, 
we  could  onlv  sully  the  chastity  or  destroy  the  integrity  of 
•our  own  faith,  and  confirm  the  unbelieving  and  misbeliev- 
ing in  their  dangerous  delusions.  Still  would  it  be  as  true 
as  ever,  that  our  religion  is  the  only  true  religion,  and  that 
there  is  salvation  in  no  other.  The  solemn  truth,  that  out 
-of  the  church  no  one  can  ever  be  saved,  would  remain  in 
all  its  force,  unaffected  by  our  concessions.  Knowing  this, 
— ^knowing  that  it  is  the  truth  which  liberates, — we  dare  not 
conceal  it,  and  are  bound  in  Christian  charity  to  proclaim  it. 
We  must  not  mistake  natural  sympathy  and  good  feeling, 
or  the  natural  kindness  or  softness  of  our  tempers,  for 
•Christian  charity.  ^  Christian  charity,  certainly,  never  gratu- 
itously offends,— is  never  harsh,  bitter,  or  censorious, — ^is 
always  meek,  gentle,  affectionate,  kind  ;  but  it  seeks,  always 
and  everywhere,  the  substantial  good  of  its  objects,  even  at 
the  risk  of  giving  them  momentary  displeasure  oi'pain ;  and, 
unhappily,  in  this  perverse  worid,  men  generally  have  the 
most  repugnance  to  that  which  is  the  most  essential  to  their 
leverlasting  welfare. 

We  are  not  ignorant  that  many  persons  object  to  the  in- 
tolerance and  exdusiveness  we  assert, — that  is,  to  the  Cath- 
•olic  dogma,  Out  of  the  church  no  one  can  ever  be  saved, — 
not  only  that  it  is  harsh  and  illiberal,  but  that  it  is  contrary 
^even  to  the  justice  of  God  ;  for  it  implies,  they  say,  that  he 
\vill  consign  them  to  eternal  tortures  for  not  doing  what 
ithey  never  had  the  power  to  do.     To  punish  them  for  not 
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doing  what  has  never  been  in  their  power  to  do  is,  we  grant, 
unjust,  and  we  may  be  well  assured  that  our  God  will  never 
do  it.  But  the  objection  has  no  validity,  unless  it  be  true 
that  there  are  persons  who  live  and  die  without  ever  having 
it  in  their  power  to  become  joined  to  the  Catholic  com- 
munion ;  consequently,  they  who  urge  this  objection  must 
prove  that  there  are  such  persons,  beiore  they  can  have  any 
right  to  insist  on  it,  or  we  be  under  any  obligation  even  to 
entertain  it.  An  objection  which  rests  for  its  validity  on 
an  uncertain  principle,  or  an  unproved  assumption,  proves 
nothing,  and  may  always  be  dismissed  without  an  answer. 
But  is  the  assumption  the  objection  makes  even  provable  ? 
We  know  that  our  religion  has  been  promulgated  in  all  the 
earth  for  eighteen  hundred  years,  and,  as  rar  as  we  know 
any  thing  of  the  matter,  that,  if  there  is  any  nation  to 
which  it  has  not  been  preached,  it  has  been  that  nation's 
own  fault,  because  it  would  not  receive,  but  repelled  with 
insult  and  persecution,  herdivinely-commissionea  preachers. 
We  know,  also,  that  sufficient  grace  is  given  unto  everv 
man,  that  he  who  seeks  shall  find,  and  that  if  he  knocks  it 
shall  be  opened  to  him.  Who,  then,  is  prepared  to  prove 
that  a  single  adult  person,  since  St.  Paul  declared  the  Gfospel 
had  been  preached  in  all  the  earth,  has  ever  died  out  of  the 
church,  wno  could  never,  if  he  had  made  a  proper  use  of 
the  means  placed  within  his  reach,  have  found  his  way  into 
her  communion.  Can  they  who  urge  the  objection  in 
any  possible  way  whatever  prove  this  f  How  can  they  say 
that  even  the  ordinary  missionary  has  ever  failed  the  readv 
mind  and  the  willing  heart?  Known  unto  God  are  aft 
hearts  from  eternity ;  all  things  are  at  his  disposal,  and  it 
can  cost  him  nothing  so  to  oraer  it,  that,  wherever  there  is 
one  ready  and  willing  to  receive  the  truth,  there  the  mis- 
sionary  shall  be  ready  to  teach  him,  and  to  introduce  him 
into  the  communion  of  the  church.  How  know  you  that 
he  does  not  so  order  it,  and  that,  if  any  have  died  without 
actually  having  heard  of  the  church,  it  has  been  their  own 
fault, — that  is,  because  they  would  have  rejected  her  in  case 
she  had  been  presented  to  them  ?  Till  you  can  assert  the 
contrary  with  infallible  certainty,  your  objection  has  no  va- 
lidity ;  for  the  difficulty  it  suggests  is  confessedly  restricted 
to  tliose  who  are  ready  and  \^ling  to  receive  the  troth  as 
soon  as  proposed  to  them. 

But  let  tnis  pass.     The  dogma  in  question  certainly  can 
in  no  sense  impeach  the  justice  of  God,  if  it  asserts  the  con- 
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demnation  of  none  who  have  fulfilled  the  law  of  natnre. 
Men  are  nbt  entitled  to  salvation  even  for  fulfilling  that 
law;  but  they  may  certainly  be  justly  condemned,  if  they 
do  not  fulfil  it.  ouppose,  then,  as  the  objection  itself  sup- 
poses, that  in  the  gentile  world  there  are  persons,  or  may  be 
persons,  who,  concurrine  with  the  graces  they  receive,  fulfil 
the  natural  law :  what  obliges  us  to  suppose  that  they  must 
die  out  of  the  communion  of  the  church,  even  if  it  be  con- 
ceded that  they  have  no  ordina/ty  means  of  entering  it  ? 
God  may,  if  he  chooses,  use  extrcuyrdinwry  means  to  bring 
them  into  the  church ;  and  it  is  far  more  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  he  will  work  fifty  miracles  to  bring  men  into  the 
medium  ordinaHv/m,j  if  necessary,  than  it  is  to  suppose, 
that,  contrary  to  the  whole  economy  of  grace,  he  will  save 
a  single  soul  without  it.  We  know  that  ne  has  made  use  of 
extraordinary  means  to  bring  men  into  the  church,  as  in 
the  case  of  Cornelius,  and  that  of  the  eunuch,  recorded  in 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles ;  and,  indeed,  he  has  always  used 
them  in  the  conversion  of  nations ;  for  in  no  instance  has  a 
nation  been  converted,  in  which  the  ordinary  means  em- 
ployed for  its  conversion  were  adequate  to  the  ends.  Why 
may  he  not  use  extraordinary  means  in  the  case  of  indi- 
viduals, as  well  as  of  nations? 

Again :  in  asserting  that  no  one  can  be  saved  out  of  the 
church,  we  do  not  assert  that  all  those  who  die  out  of  her 
communion  will  be  condemned  precisely  for  the  guilt  of  not 
being  in  her  communion.  Invincible  ignorance,  unques- 
tionably, excuses  from  sin  in  that  whereof  one  is  invincibly 
ignorant.  If  there  are  persons  out  of  the  church  who  are 
invincibly  ignorant  of  her, — that  is,  persons  who  never  have 
had  the  power  of  becoming  acquainted  with  her,  and  of  be- 
ing joined  to  her  commumon, — they  certainly  are  not  guilty 
of  the  sin  of  infidelity,  and  cannot  be  condemned  for  that 
sin.  But  invincible  ignorance,  though  it  excuses  from  sin, 
has  no  saving  efficacy,  no  positive  power  to  advance  the 
soul  towards  tne  kingdom  of  heaven.  Certainly,  mere  neg- 
ative infidels,  as  they  are  called,  are  excused  from  the  sin  of 
infidelity;  yet,  without  conversion,  they  cannot  be  saved, 
for,  "  without  faith  it  is  impossible  to  please  God."  Hence 
St.  Thomas  says, — ^'  Infidels  of  this  sort  are  damned,  not, 
indeed,  for  the  sin  of  infidelity,  but  for  other  sins,  not  re- 
missible without  faith."  Infidelity  is  not  the  only  sin  for 
which  men  are  damned ;  if  it  were,  we  should  be  obliged  to 
assert,  that  fdl  bad  as  well  as  good  Catholics  will  be  saved ; 
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nor  is  it  necessarily,  by  any  means,  the  only  sin  of  those  not 
in  the  Catholic  communion.  The  condemnation  of  these 
will  not  be  for  the  sin  of  infidelity,  if  they  are  not  guilty  of 
it,  but  for  their  other  sins.  They  will  be  condemned,  not 
by  reason  of  the  guilt,  but  by  reason  of  the  fact,  of  being 
out  of  the  church,  for  their  sins  against  the  natural  law, 
which  are  remissible  only  through  the  church. 

Finally,  we  are  told  that  there  are  persons  out  of  the 
church  who  are  not  only  free  from  the  sin  of  infidelity,  but 
from  all  actual  sin.  ^but  this  is  a  gratuitous  assumption ; 
for,  without  a  special  revelation  from  God,  we  cannot  know 
that  there  are  such  persons,  and  nothing,  so  far  as  we  are 
aware,  either  in  reason  or  sound  theology,  authorizes  us  to 
assume  that  there  are  or  can  be.  But  suppose  there  can  be, 
and  that  there  are,  such  persons,  nothing  obliges  us  to  assert, 
or  permits  you  to  assume  that  we  assert,  their  condemnation 
to  the  tortures  of  hell.  The  Catholic  dogma  objected  to  sim- 
plv  teaches,  that  no  one  can  ever  be  saved  out  of  the  Cath- 
olic Church,  that  is,  enter  into  eternal  life, — see  God  in  the 
beatific  vision  by  the  light  of  glory.  What  the  dogma 
obliges  us  to  assert  is,  that  salvation,  m  this  sense,  which  is 
supernatural  both  in  its  principle  and  its  terminus,  is  unattain- 
able out  of  the  church.  But  this  salvation  does  not  neces- 
sarily stand  opposed  simply  to  the  torments  of  hell.  Hell  is 
twofold,  and  consists  in  the  punishment  of  loss  and  the  pun- 
ishment of  sense.  None  are  saved  who  do  not  escape  both ; 
but  not  therefore  does  it  necessarily  follow,  that  all  who  are 
not  saved  are  doomed  to  suflEer  both.  All  are  guilty  of  orig- 
inal sin,  and  original  sin  itself  forfeits  heaven,  and  incurs  the 
punishment  of  loss ;  but  the  church  does  not  teach  that  it 
mcurs  also  the  punishment  of  sense.  Hence  unbaptized  in- 
fants, who  die  before  committing  actual  sin, — though  they 
lose  heaven,  can  never  see  God  by  the  light  of  glory,— do 
not,  as  our  theologians  teach,  suffer  the  punishment  of  sense, 
do  not,  as  we  are  permitted  to  hope,  suffer  positive  pain,  but 
will  be  gainers  by  having  existed.  Not  oi  them,  but  of  ac- 
tual sinners  who  die  in  tlieir  sins,  is  it  to  be  said,  "  Good  for 
them  if  they  had  never  been  born." 

Suppose  now, — and  if  the  supposition  is  inadmissible  the 
objection  vanishes, — ^that  among  the  gentiles  there  are  per- 
sons who  die  out  of  the  church,  free  from  all  actual  sin : 
they,  certainly,  will  never  see  God,  will  never  enter  heaven, 
will  not  be  saved ;  yet  nothing  obliges  us  to  believe  that  they 
will  be  doomed  to  the  punishment  (3  sense,  or  to  the  positive 
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fiufferings  of  hell.  What  will  be  their  fate,  beyond  the  fact 
that  they  will  not  be  saved,  we  do  not  know,  and  do  not  at- 
tempt to  determine.  We  remit  them,  if  such  there  are,  to 
the  bounty  of  God,  who,  for  aught  we  know,  may  place  them 
in  the  category  of  unbaptized  infants  who  die  in  their  in- 
fancy. But  no  injustice  is  done  them  in  not  admitting  them 
to  the  beatific  vision ;  for  to  see  God  by  the  light  of  ^ory  is 
Sk  gratuiUma  reward,  promised  only  to  supernatural  faith  and 
sanctity,  never  due  and  never  promised  to  mei-e  natural  in- 
nocence or  to  mere  natural  virtue.  The  defect  of  natural  in- 
nocence or  of  natural  virtue  excludes  from  it,  but  the  posses- 
sion of  either  or  of  both  does  not  and  cannot  entitle  to  it ; 
-and  natural  innocence  and  virtue  are  all  that  it  can  be  pre- 
tended that  these  have.  Hence,  supposing  such  persons,  sup- 
posing them  to  die  free  from  all  but  original  sin,  no  injus- 
tice is  done  them  in  excludiug  them  from  salvation,  and 
therefore  the  dogma  which  denies  the  possibility  of  salvation 
out  of  the  church  asserts  nothing  contrary  to  the  justice  or 
-even  to  the  fidelity  of  God. 

But  granting  all  this  as  far  as  regards  Jews,  Mahometans, 
and  pagans,  that  is,  unbaptized  persons,  it  cannot  apply,  we 
are  told,  to  persons  in  heretical  communions,  who  are  invin- 
cibly ignorant ;  for  these  are  baptized,  and  in  their  baptism 
have  received  the  infused  grace  of  faith  and  sanctification. 
But  the  reasoning  we  have  used  to  show  that  it  is  not  proved, 
4md  is  not  to  be  assumed  without  proof,  that  there  are  any 
who  die  witliout  ever  having  had  the  power,  if  they  had 
made  the  proper  use  of  the  means  within  their  reach,  of  be- 
ing joinea  to  the  Catholic  communion,  applies  here  in  its 
freatest  force,  and  renders  an  answer  really  unnecessary, 
he  possibility  of  invincible  ignorance,  in  an  heretical  com- 
munion, of  the  Catholic  Church, — since  the  Catholic  Church 
is  always  included  in  the  formal  reason  of  faith  in  those  very 
articles  which  all  admit  are  necessary,  necessitate  medii  ad 
salntem^ — ^may  well  be  questioned,  and  is  not  to  be  pre- 
Himed,  especially  since  those  of  whom  you  would  predicate  it 
have  received  in  their  baptism  the  habit  of  faith  which  is  a 
predisposition  to  believe,  and  a  supernatural  facility  in  be- 
lieving, the  truth.  But  let  this  pass.  Suppose  invincible 
ignorance  in  the  case  to  be  possil)le,  and  that  there  are  per- 
sons baptized  in  heretical  communions,  who  die  invincibly 
ignorant  of  the  Catholic  Church,  we  grant  that  they  are  ex- 
cused from  the  sin  of  heresy.  If  they  have  been  sinners, 
they  will  be  damned  for  their  sins:  if  they  have  retained 
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their  baptismal  inDocence, — an  improbable  suppositionj- 
if  they  make  an  act  of  perfect  contrition  and  aie  free  f ron^ 
mortal  sin, — ^another  improbable  supposition, — they  will  un- 
doubtedly  be  saved ;  but  not  as  members  of  heretical  com- 
munions, but  as  members  of  the  Catholic  Church,  to  whoser 
communion  they  were  joined  by  baptism.     Consequently, 
the  admission  of  their  salvation  forms  no  exception  to  the- 
dogma,  that  out  of  the  church  no  one  can  ever  be  saved- 
These,  therefore,  present  no  difficulty.    But  we  may  re-^ 
mai'k,   by  the  way,  that  none,  whether  among  the  schis- 
matical,  the  heretical,  or  the  unbaptized,  who  are  aware- 
of  the  dogma  of  the  church  and  the  explanations  which« 
Catholic  theologians  rive  of  it,  can  be  invmcibly  ignorant. 
They,  whatever  must  oe  said  oi  others,  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  hearing  the  church,  and  their  ignorance  is  vincible^, 
culpable  in  its  cause,  and  can  no  longer  excuse  from  sin. 
Whatever  their  characters  in  other  respects,  they  may,  there- 
fore, be  justly  condemned  for  the  single  sin  of  infidelity, 
heresy,  or  schism,  as  the  case  may  be. 

We  may  sav,  in  brief,  that  we  are  obliged,  by  the  Catholic 
dogma  of  exclusive  salvation,  to  divide  all  mankind,  in  the- 
first  instance,  into  two  classes, — ^namely,  Catholics  and  non- 
Catholics.  Salvation  is  predicable  only  of  Catholics,  because- 
they  only  are  where  there  is  the  means  of  salvation ;  it  is  to 
be  denied  of  all  not  Catholics,  or  who  die  in  the  second  divis- 
ion, for  they  are  out  of  the  church,  and  at  least  under  the^ 
penalty  of  original  sin,  and  there  is  no  remission  of  sin  out 
of  the  church.  This  is  all  that  the  dogma  of  exclusive  sal- 
vation imports. 

In  the  second  instance,  in  regard  to  those  who  will  be  con- 
demned to  hell,  including  both  the  punishment  of  loss  and 
the  punishment  of  sense,  we  recognize  four  classes.  1.  All 
who  die  bad  Catholics.  These  will  be  damned  for  their  sins- 
and  their  abuses  of  the  gi'aces  and  privileges  which  have- 
been  extended  to  them.  2.  All  who  have  impugned  the 
known  truth,  that  is,  persons  who  have  actually  known  the 
Catholic  Church  and  faith,  but  have  rejected  or  refused  to- 
believe  her,  and  died  in  their  sin.  These  are  formal  here- 
tics, schismatics,  or  infidels,  and  will  be  damned,  if  for  no 
other  sin,  for  their  infidelity,  heresy,  or  schism.  3.  All  who* 
might  have  known  the  trutn,  if  they  had  sought  it,  bnt  did 
not  seek  it, — ^that  is,  persons  who,  though  they  have  never 
actually  known  the  church,  yet  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
knowing  her,  and  of  becoming  joined  to  her  communion,. 
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and  have  neglected  to  avail  themselves  of  it.  These  are,  by 
implication,  infidels,  ol*  heretics,  and  will  be  damned  for  the 
sin  of  having  neglected  to  become  Catholics  when  they 
might  4.  ^1  who,  thongh  thev  may  never  actually  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  becoming  OatJiolics,  have  nevertheless 
sinned  against  the  law  of  nature.  These  will  be  damned, 
not  for  the  guilt  of  not  being  in  the  Catholic  Church,  but 
for  their  failure  to  keep  the  natm'al  law.  On  the  supposi- 
tion of  the  truth  of  the  Catholic  Church,  there  is  nothing 
contrary  to  the  justice  of  God  in  the  damnation  of  these  four 
classes. 

In  the  third  instance,  you  tell  us  that  there  is  yet  another 
class,  not  included  in  the  first  general  division,  nor  yet  in 
any  one  of  these  four  special  divisions, — namely,  a  class  in- 
vincibly ignorant  of  tlie  church,  yet  innocent  of  all  sin 
against  the  natural  law,  the  only  law  by  which  they  can  be 
judged.  But  you  do  not  and  cannot  prove  the  existence  of 
such  a  class ;  you  have  no  authority  for  alleging  that  there  is- 
or  can  be  such  a  class,  and  we  are  unable  to  reconcile  it& 
existence  with  the  publicity  of  the  Catholic  Church,  the  ease- 
with  which  she  may  be  distinguished,  the  well-known  fact 
that  suflicient  grace  is  given  unto  e veiy  man,  and  that  Christ 
is  always,  along  with  the  church,  opemting  by  his  grace  to* 
bring  all  men  to  her  communion,  as  well  as  to  save  them  in 
her  communion  after  they  have  entered  it.  But,  if  there  be 
such  a  class,  they  cannot  be  saved  ;  for  they  are  out  of  the 
church, — have  by  original  sin  incurred  the  forfeiture  of  heav- 
eh ;  and  there  is  no  I'cmission  of  sin  but  through  the  church. 
But,  as  God  was  not  obliged  in  justice  to  bring  them  into- 
the  church,  he  does  them  no  injustice  in  not  admitting  them 
to  the  beatific  vision, — ^the  only  punishment  to  which  we  are- 
obliged  by  faith  to  hold  that  they  are  doomed. 

Thus  much  we  have  thought  it  not  improper  to  remark  oiv 
the  first  branch  of  our  subject,  that  no  false  inferences  may 
be  drawn  from  the  fact  that  Catholic  writers,  as  well  as  oth- 
ers, contend  for  the  political  toleration  of  the  various  sects.. 
We  assert  rigid  intolerance  of  all  false  religions,  in  the  spir- 
itual order ;  but  it  must  not,  therefore,  be  supposed  that  we 
deny,  or  do  not  assert,  the  legitimacy  of  their  toleration  in 
the  political  order.  It  is  true,  as  we  have  said,  that,  in  speak- 
ing of  toleration,  we  exclude  our  church ;  for  there  can  never 
be  rightfully  any  question  at  all,  whether  she  shall  be  free 
or  not.  She  is  GkkI's  church,  and  is  fi-ee  by  divine  rights 
not  by  the  concession  of  the  prince  or  the  commonwealth. 
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As  much,  we  concede,  we  do  not  and  cannot  say  for  the  sects. 
They  are  contrary  to  the  will  of  God,  forbidden  by  his  law, 
and  Tiave-  no  divine  ri^ht  to  be  at  alL  Bat  not  therefore  does 
it  follow  that  the  civil  authority  is  boand  to  suppress  them, 
•or  is  not  bound  even  to  tolerate  them.  The  state — ^and  we 
beg  that  the  fact  be  borne  in  mind — ^is  not  commissioned  to 
execute  the  whole  law  of  God ;  and,  though  it  can  never 
rightfully  do  any  thing  contrary  to  that  law,  it  has  authority 
ito  enforce  it  only  in  externals,  and  even  in  externals  only  so 
far  as  necessary  to  the  maintenanceof  the  peace  and  welfare 
of  society.  Tnere  are  mortal  sins  against  the  law  of  God, 
of  daily  and  hourly  occuiTence,  that  transcend  the  reach  of 
;the  civil  magistrate,  and  which  he  has  no  right  to  punish. 
We  may  transgress  against  God  in  thought  as  well  as  in 
.deed ;  but  tlie  state  must  leave  our  punishment  to  him  who 
lias  said,  "Vengeance  is  mine,  and  I  will  repay," — save 
when  our  sinful  thoughts  break  out  in  deeds  contrary  to  the 
j'iffhts  of  our  neighbour  or  the  real  interests  of  civil  society. 
Tul  then,  our  offences  pertain  to  the  spiritual  order,  and  do 
not  fall  under  the  cognizance  of  the  civil  magistrate,  who 
has  no  competency  in  spirituals.  There  are  also  virtues,  — 
such  as  faith,  hope,  charity,  meekness,  gentleness,  humility, 
'benevolence, — all  strictly  obligatory  upon  all  men,  which  the 
^ivil  authority  cannot  enforce,  and  has  no  right  to  enforce: 
ior,  thoug^h  of  the  last  importance  to  the  peace  and  safety  of 
.society,  Uiey  lie,  as  to  their  principle  and  motive,  wholly 
within  the  spiritual  order.  Everybody  knows  this,  and  no- 
body, to  our  knowledge,  directly  contradicts  it.  It  does 
not,  then,  follow,  from  the  exclusiveness  of  religion  in  her 
•own  order,  that  the  political  order  must  always  enforce  the 
.same  exclusiveness,  and  suppress  whatever  is  opposed  to  it. 
All  must  agree  that  the  state  has  no  right  to  establish  a 
false  religion,  or  to  prohibit  the  true  religion ;  because  every 
man  has  from  Almighty  God  himself  full  and  entire  free- 
dom to  profess  the  true  religion,  and  no  one  can,  under  any 
circumstances  whatever,  be  bound  to  profess  or  adhere,  even 
•externally,  to  a  false  religion.  To  profess  the  true  religion 
is  the  duty  of  all  men,  and  no  ffovemment  has  or  can  have 
t\\Q  right  to  hinder  its  subjects  from  performing  their  duty. 
Hence  Protestant,  schismatic,  and  infidel  governments  are 
justly  accused  of  transcending  their  powers,  exceeding  their 
^commission,  and  violating  the  first  principles  of  religion ; 
for,  with  the  exception  oi  our  own,  which  acknowledges  its 
own  incompetency  in  spirituals,  there  is  not  one  of  them 
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that  has  not  prohibited,  or  that  even  now  more  than  barely 
tolerates,  the  Catholic  religion.  Every  state  in  Enrope,  not 
professedly  Catholic,  establishes  by  law  even  now  a  false- 
religion,  and  in  s,everal  of  them  the  true  religion  is  strictly 
prohibited,  or  not  tolerated  at  all.  Sweden  and  Denmark 
establish  Lutheranism,  deny  all  civil  rights  to  Catholics,  and 
forbid  their  subjects,  under  severe  penalties,  to  unite  them- 
selves with  the  Catholic  Church.  In  Russia,  no  man  is- 
allowed  to  leave  the  national  church  for  ours ;  in  Prussia, 
conversions  from  Protestantism  to  Catholicity,  and  efforts 
on  the  part  of  Catholics  to  effect  them,  are,  or  recently  were, 
forbidden  by  law ;  and  it  is  only  two  or  three  years  since 
the  Norwegian  Storthing  firet  granted  a  partial  toleration 
to  the  Catholic  religion  in  Norway.  ,  It  is  still,  we  believe, 
proscribed  by  law  m  Holland,  and  has  owed  a  precarious 
freedom,  for  some  years  past,  chiefly  to  the  connivance  of 
the  prince.  In  Switzerland,  it  is  now  suffering  a  ciniel  per- 
secution from  the  government,  and  her  noble  prelate,  the* 
Bishop  of  Lausanne  and  Geneva,  has  recently  been  im- 
prisoned, and  is  now  in  exile,  simply  for  discharging  his 
episcopal  functions.  We  need  not  mention  the  well-knoMm 
penal  laws  of  England  and  Ireland,  jpartially  repealed  in 
1829,  but  still  leaving  the  profession  oi  the  Catholic  religion 
subject  to  many  restrictions  and  vexations.  By  these  laws, 
it  was  death  for  a  priest  to  say  mass  in  England,  or  to  receive 
a  men;iber  of  the  establishment  into  liis  cnurch.  Indeed,  it 
is  well  known  that  Protestantism  and  infidelity,  wherever 
able,  have  never  failed  to  copy  the  example  of  pagan  Kome, . 
to  place  an  interdict  on  the  Catholic  religion,  and  to  enjoin,- 
and  to  seek  by  pains  and  penalties  to  enforce,  a  false  religion, 
or  the  profession  of  no  religion.  But  all  govemmentafacts- 
of  this  sort  are  violences  ratner  than  laws,  and  have  and  can 
have  no  binding  force.  We  are  always  bound  to  resist  them, 
at  least  passively ;  for  we  must  obey  God  rather  than  men ; 
and  there  are  times  when  charity  to  our  neighbour  may 
require  us  to  resist  them  even  actively. 

But,  though  the  state  has  no  right  to  enjoin  the  profes- 
sion of  a  false  religion,  or  to  prohibit  the  profession  of  the* 
true  religion,  yet,  is  it  not  bound,  we  may  be  asked,  to  en* 
join  the  profession  of  the  true  religion,  and  to  prohibit  that 
of  the  false?  It  certainly  would  be,  if  it  were  commission- 
ed to  promulgate  and  execute  the  whole  law  of  God,  and  if 
there  were  nothing  in  religion  left  to  conscience  and  free- 
wiD.    But  the  latter,  we  Know,  is  not  true;  for  even  the* 
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canon  law  strikes  only  external  actions,  and  the  church 
judges  matters  of  conscience  only  in  her  tribunals  of  penance, 
approach  to  which  is  and  must  be  an  act  of  free  will,  and 
before  which  the  culprit  is  his  only  and  his  voluntary  ac- 
cuser ;  and  the  former  cannot  be  assumed,  for  that  would 
make  the  state  the  church,  and  render  all  distinction  between 
the  secular  society  and  the  spiritual  inconceivable.  It  would 
be  the  absorption  of  the  church  in  the  state,  than  which 
nothing  is  more  to  be  dreaded,  as  the  history  of  Kussia  since 
Ivan  I  v.,  and  of  England  since  Henry  VilL,  abundantly 
testifies.  The  state  has  civil,  but  no  spiritual,  functions ;  it 
is  not  in  holy  orders ;  it  has  not  received  the  mission  of 
evangelizing  the  world ;  and  it  has  no  vocation  to  preach 
the  Gospel,  or  to  assun^e  the  direction  of  consciences.  It  is 
certainly  bound  to  recognize  and  protect  the  full  and  entire 
freedom  of  the  true  religion,  and  to  suppress  by  force,  if 
necessary,  all  external  violence  against  it ;  for  this  is  included 
in  the  civil  rights  of  those  who  profess  it ;  but  it  can  legiti- 
mately use  coercion,  either  in  favor  of  the  true  or  against  a 
false  religion,  only  for  purely  social  reasons,  and  only  so  far 
AS  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  the  order  and  interests 
•of  c«ociety ;  for,  as  we  never  cease  to  repeat,  its  functions  are 
purely  civil,  and  it  has  no  spiritual  competency. 

Certainly  the  obligation  or  right  of  civil  governments, 
not  Catholic, — where  there  is  no  publicly  recognized  infalli- 
ble spiritual  authority  to  determine  which  is  the  true  relig- 
ion,— ^to  enjoin  the  profession  of  the  tnie  worship,  and  to 
prohibit  otners,  cannot  be  asserted;  because  the  govern- 
ment, having  only  civil  functions,  cannot  judge  in  spirituals, 
or  discriminate  between  one  religion  and  another.  It  can- 
not, then,  enjoin  one  worship  or  prohibit  another,  for  fear, 
if  for  no  other  reason,  that  it  may  enjoin  a  false  religion 
and  proscribe  the  true ;  and  therefore  it  must,  even  in  com- 
mon prudence,  tolerate  all  religions  not  obviously  immoral, 
like  the  obscene  and  cruel  rites  of  many  pagan  nations,  or 
directly  incompatible  with  the  safety  and  welfare  of  society. 
This  binds  all  eovemments  not  Catholic  to  universal  tolera- 
tion, because  all  religions  but  the  Catholic  are  confessedly 
fallible,  and  can,  on  their  own  showing,  offer  the  govern- 
ment no  infallible  judgment  by  which  it  may  form,  or  to 
which  it  is  bound  to  submit,  its  own. 

With  regard  to  Catholic  governments,  or  governments  of 
"Catholic  countries,  where  there  is  an  infallible  spiritual 
Authority  publicly  recognized  by  the  nation,  we  distinguish 
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T)etween  those  governments  which  have  only  the  ordinary 
•obligations  of  civil  government  and  those  governments 
which  hold  from  the  church,  or  under  the  express  condition 
^f  professing  and  defending  the  Catholic  religion.  Govern- 
ments of  the  first-mentioned  class  are  bound  to  acknowledge 
jthe  true  religion,  and  to  throw  their  moral  influence  into 
its  scale ;  for  the  state,  as  well  as  the  individual,  is  bound  to 
have  a  conscience,  and  even  a  good  conscience ;  but  nothing 
in  the  constitution  of  the  state  binds  these  governments  to 
enforce  the  profession  of  the  Catholic  religion,  or  to  prohibit 
that  of  other  religions ;  and  as  these  religions,  if  not  palpa- 
bly immoral,  are  not,  in  themselves,  social  offences,  the 
government  has  no  right  to  declare  them  so,  or  to  suppress 
Siem.  These  governments,  having  by  their  constitution 
only  the  ordinary  functions  of  civil  governments,  can  do  no 
more  for  the  true  religion  or  against  false  religions  than  the 
interests  of  society  demand ;  and  as  such  governments  them- 
.flelves  presuppose  a  state  of  society  in  which  false  religions, 
-as  such,  are  not  incompatible  with  these  interests,  they  are 
bound  to  tolerate  them,  and  leave  their  suppression  to  the 
•operation  of  moral  causes. 

As  to  the  second  class  of  Catholic  goverments  distinguish- 
•od,  that  they  are  bound  to  recognize  the  Catholic  religion  as 
the  law  of  the  land,  and  are  not  free  to  tolerate  all  refigions, 
we  grant.  But  there  are  few,  if  any,  such  governments  now 
ill  existence ;  and  the  reasons  which  formerly  demanded  and 
justified  them  have,  in  the  social  changes  which  have  taken 
place  in  recent  times,  lost  their  force,  and  cannot  now  be 
urged  for  the  establishment  or  the  maintenance  of  similar 
governments.  In  the  middle  ages,  nearly  all  the  European 
governments  not  pagan  were  professedly  Catholic,  and  did 
and  had  the  right  to  punish  open  infidelity,  heresy,  and 
^lism, — always  sins  against  Goa, — because  then  they  were 
directly  crimes  against  society,  forbidden  by  the  public 
law ;  and  crimes  against  society  the  civil  government  has 
jJways  the  right  to  punish.  But  now,  when  that  political 
order  has  passed  away,  and,  in  the  altered  circumstances  of 
our  times,  these  sins  against  God  are  no  longer  to  be  treated 
as  direct  crimes  against  society,  the  government  is  not  bound, 
.and  has  no  right,  to  punish  them ;  oecause  civil  government 
has  never  the  right,  we  repeat,  to  punish  any  sin,  except  for 
the  reason  that  it  is  a  social  offence,  which  society  cannot, 
with  a  just  regard  to  its  own  safety,  suffer  to  go  unpunished. 

We  do  not  assume  that  infidelity,  heresy,  and  schism  were 
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social  offences,  merely  because  they  were  declared  such  by 
the  laws,  or  made  sach  by  the  fundamental  constitation  of 
the  state.  The  laws,  as  m  pagan  Borne,  or  in  England  be- 
fore Catholic  emancipation,  may  establish  a  false  religion 
and  prohibit  the  true;  but  that  does  not  make  the  prof es-' 
sion  of  the  true  religion  a  social  crime,  or  incompatible  with 
the  legitimate  interests  of  society.  If  religion  and  the  laws 
come  m  conflict,  it  is  the  laws  that  are  to  be  reformed,  not 
the  religion  that  is  to  be  suppressed.  To  say  otherwise, — 
to  say  that  false  religions  are  justly  punishable  by  civil 
society,  simply  because  contrary  to  the  civil  law, — would  be 
to  concede  tliat  the  profession  of  tne  true  religion  may  be 
justly  punished  in  those  states  in  which  the  civil  law  pro- 
nibits  it  The  laws  must  themselves  be  just,  or  they  do  not 
bind  ;  and  the  fundamental  constitution  of  a  state  must  be 
legitimate,  or  a  measure  is  not  justifiable  simply  because 
authorized  by  it  or  necessary  to  preserve  it.  What  we  as- 
sert is,  that  tne  political  order,  which,  in  former  times,  de- 
clared infidelity,  heresy,  and  schism,  when  breaking  out 
into  overt  acts,  social  offences,  was  itself  just ;  because  then 
they  were  such  offences  in  fact  as  well  as  in  law,  and  the 
laws  only  declared  a  truth  which  existed  independently  of 
them.  The  intolerance  of  the  government  was  justifiable, 
because  demanded  by  its  fundamental  and  essential  constitu- 
tion, and  that  constitution  was  itself  justifiable  by  its  abso- 
lute necessity,  under  the  circumstances,  to  the  existence  of 
society  and  the  interest  of  civilization. 

In  the  barbaric  ages  which  followed  the  destruction  of 
the  western  Koman  empire, — ages  against  which  we  hear 
so  many  noisy  and  senseless  declamations,  and  in  which  we 
ourselves  fina  little,  except  Catholicity  and  what  proceeded 
from  it,  which  does  not  revolt  us, — the  church  of  God  had  a 
double  mission  to  perform,  and  was  obliged  to  add  to  her 
spiritual  functions  the  greater  part  of  the  functions  of  civil 
society  itself.  She  was  the  sole  repository  of  what  had 
been  saved  from  the  wrecks  of  the  old  Roman  civilization, 
and  the  only  civilizing  force  that  remained  after  the  barba- 
rian irruption  and  devastations.  The  lay  society  was  dis- 
solved by  the  ruin  of  the  empire  and  of  the  civilized  popu- 
lations, and  was  no  longer  adequate  to  the  management  of 
secular  affairs  in  accordance  with  civilized  order.  The 
church  was  obli^d  to  add  to  her  mission  of  evangelizer, 
which  is  her  mission  of  all  times  and  places,  the  temporary 
and  accidental  mission  of  civilizer,  of   the  nations.     She 
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must  tame  the  wild  savage,  humanize  the  ruthless  barbarian^ 
reestablish  social  order,  revive  science  and  the  arts,  and  re- 
store and  advance  civilization.  All  had  been  demolished^ 
and  she  had  all  to  reconstruct  She  had  to  be  statesman,. 
law)^er,  physician,  pedagogue,  architect,  painter,  sculptor, 
musician,  agriculturist,  horticulturist,  bookbinder,  and  com- 
mon  mechanic  or  artisan, — in  fine,  everj  thing  but  money- 
changer and  soldier.  Having  thus  the  chief  part  of  the 
work  of  civil  society  to  perform,  it  became  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  she  should  have  a  civil  and  political  existence  and 
authority, — that  she  should  be  incorporated  into  the  state^ 
as  an  integral  element  of  the  civil  constitution,  and  have  her 
worship,  without  which  she  could  have  as  little  social  as  re- 
ligious influence,  recognized  as  the  law  of  the  land  as  well 
as  tlie  law  of  God.  There  was  no  other  condition  of  res- 
cuing society  from  the  chaos  and  barbarism  in  which  it  was 
plunged,  ana  of  reviving  civilization  and  securing  its  prog- 
ress. Infidelity,  heresy,  and  schism,  which  were  as  directfy 
in  opposition  to  her  mission  of  civilizing  the  nations  as  to 
her  mission  of  evangelizing  them,  were  then  directly  and 
proximately  crimes  against  society,  and  as  such  were  justly 
punishable  by  the  public  authorities.  In  attacking  the 
church,  they  attackect  civil  society  itself,  struck  at  the  very 
conditions  of  social  order,  and  jeopardized  every  social  in- 
terest. 

But,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  this  mission  of  civilizer 
of  nations  is  restricted  to  barbarous  ages  and  countries,  for 
the  very  good  reason  that  the  church  cannot  be  called  wpon 
to  civilize  nations  when  they  are  already  civilized.  This- 
mission  she  has  now,  in  great  measure,  accomplished  in^ 
what  is  called  Christendom ;  and  the  necessity  oi  that  par- 
ticular political  order  which  specially  protected  her  in  its- 
performance,  or  which  was  requisite  to  enable  her  to  per- 
form it,  does  not  now  exist.  The  lay  society  she  has  res- 
cued from  barbarism,  and  civilized.  It  has  now  the  arts  of 
civilized  life  in  its  own  possession,  and  does  not  need,  as  it 
once  did,  in  barbarous  ages,  the  church  to  teach  it  how  ta 
make  shoes,  bind  books,  or  brew  hop-beer.  It  is  now  com- 
petent, under  the  apiritual  direction  of  the  spiritual  socie- 
ty, to  the  management  of  secular  affairs.  It  has,  in  these- 
affairs,  which  properly  belong  to  it,  attained  to  majority,, 
and  no  longer  needs  in  regard  to  them,  so  far  as  purely  sec- 
ular and  as  they  involve  no  moral  principle,  to  be  under  ec- 
clesiastical tutelage.    The  church  is  now  free  to  resign  her 
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temporary  civil  functions,  and  to  devote  herself  exclusively 
to  tne  mission  of  evangelizing  the  world.  It  is  not  neces- 
eary  that  she  should  be  now  mcorporated  into  the  state,  in 
the  sense  she  was  in  the  barbaric  ages ;  and  consequently 
infidelity,  heresy,  and  schism,  though  as  great  sins  against 
God  as  ever,  are  not  now  crimes  against  society  in  the  sense 
thev  then  were,  or  to  be  punished  as  such ;  and  therefore, 
as  long  as  their  adherents  demean  themselves  peaceably, 
offer  no  external  violence  to  the  true  religion,  and  dischar^ 
their  ordinary  social  obligations,  they  are  to  be  politically 
tolerated,  and  left  to  answer  for  their  sinfulness,  great  as  it 
unquestionably  is,  to  God  himself. 

Thifi  reasoning  cannot  well  be  disputed.  When  infidel- 
ity, heresy,  and  schism,  as  well  as  any  other  sins  agaiust 
God,  are  clearly  and  directly  crimes  against  society,  they 
are  justly  punishable  by  the  civil  authorities;  but  when 
they  only  remotely  offend  against  social  interests,  and  are 
chiefly  censurable  only  as  they  injure  the  soul,  they  are  not 
60  punishable,  and  the  prince  or  commonwealth  is  bound  to 
tolerate  them.  This  is  the  principle  we  lav  down.  In  for- 
mer times,  they  were  obviously  and  directly  crimes  against 
society,  and  as  such  were  justly  punishable  by  the  civil  mag- 
istrate ;  but,  owing  to  the  civilization  effected  by  the  social 
labors  of  the  church,  they  are  not  now  such  crimes,  and 
therefore  not  now  punishable  as  such,  but  are  to  be  politi- 
cally tolerated,  for  they  now  can  be,  without  directly  or 
immediately  endangering  the  existence  of  social  order,  or 
sacrificing  the  general  interests  of  civiUzation.  Here  are 
the  facts  we  assert. 

All  this  is  virtually  conceded  by  all  the  respectable  pub- 
licists of  our  times.  No  intelligent  Protestant  or  infidel 
really  denies — though  we  know  not  how  long  it  will  be  so — 
the  immense  services  rendered  to  civilization  by  the  Catho- 
lic Church,  and  with  one  voice  all  those  who  give  us  philos- 
ophies of  history,  from  Guizot  to  our  Kentucky  friend, 
J.  D.  Nourse,  agree  that  she  could  not  have  rendered  those 
services  without  the  civil  constitution  which  made  hostility 
to  her  faith,  discipline,  or  worship  social  offences.  The 
present  popular  theory  of  those  who  are  not  Catholics  is, 
that  the  church  was  the  true  church,  and  faithfully  and 
successfully  performed  her  mission,  down  to  the  epoch  of 
the  Protestant  reformation,  and  that  she  is  a  false  church 
now,  because  now  she  leaves  the  interests  of  civilization  to 
the  lay  society,  and  does  not  exert  herself  directly  to  pro- 
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mote  them,  which,  according  to  them,  she  is  bound  to  do, 
smce,  saythey,  her  mission  is  merely  that  of  civilizing  man- 
kind. We  are  aware  of  no  intelligent  voice,  in  even  the 
nncatholic  church,  that  does  not  defend  the  mutual  relations 
of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  societies  which  obtained  in  the 
barbarous  a^s  as  wise  and  necessary  for  those  times,  or 
that  pretends  to  condemn  them,  except  when  insisted  upon 
as  equally  necessary  or  proper  in  the  altered  state  of  mod- 
em civilization.  Here  is  all  we  ask.  Kestricted  to  the 
temporary  and  accidental  mission  of  the  church  as  civilizer, 
we  recognize  a  truth  in  what  our  popular  authors  advance. 
They  say  the  political  order  in  question  was  just  and  neces- 
6ary  during  the  barbarous  ages ;  so  say  we.  They  say  it  is 
not  just  now ;  so  say  we ;  and  therefore  we,  as  well  as  they, 
reject  it  for  our  times.  Because  the  church  approved  it  m 
one  set  of  circumstances,  we  are  not  obliged  to  maintain 
that  she  must  approve  it  under  every  set  of  circumstances. 
Principles  are  immutable  and  eternal,  but  their  application 
must  vary  according  to  the  circumstances  of  time  and 
place.  This  the  popular  authors  themselves  contend,  and 
this  is  all  we  allege ;  and  we  have  no  quarrel  with  them, 
except  when  they  assert  that  the  mission  of  the  church  is 
primarily  and  exclusively  that  of  civilizer,  and  contend  that 
she  is  false  or  dead  now,  because  she  does  not  now  labor 
directly  for  the  advancement  of  civilization,  which,  we  need 
hardly  say,  is  as  silly  as  it  is  untrue. 

It  is  e^dent  from  what  we  have  said,  that,  though  we  as- 
sert  the  most  rigid  theolo^cal  intolerance,  and  the  wisdom 
and  justice  of  the  politicalintolerance  which  nobody  denies 
was  during  many  centuries  asserted,  and  sometimes  prac- 
tised, by  Catholic  states;  we  are  bound  by  Catholic  princi- 
ples to  assert  for  our  times  the  toleration  of  all  religions 
compatible  with  the  existence  and  interests  of  society. 

We  do  not,  our  readers  will  observe,  justify  the  political 
intolerance  in  question,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  sanctioned 
by  the  public  opinion  of  former  times,  nor  do  we  defend 
the  pohtical  toleration  of  false  religions  now,  because  pub- 
lic opinion  now  demands  it.  Public  opinion  may  often  be 
pleaded  in  excuse  or  in  extenuation  of  the  conduct  of  indi- 
viduals, but  it  is  never  to  be  appealed  to  as  the  standard  of 
right  and  wrong,  especially  when  the  question  turns  on 
pnncipleB  and  institutions  either  sanctioned  or  not  disa- 
vowed by  an  infallible  church.  Not  the  public  opinion, 
but  the  public  necessities,  the  interests  of  society,  oi  civili- 
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zation,  justified  the  political  intolerance ;  and  these  wouldr 
if  they  existed,  justiiy  it  now  as  well  as  then, — and  not  only 
justify  it,  but  even  demand  it.  Let  the  modem  political 
and  social  order  be  broken  up,  the  civilization  whicn  Chris- 
tian nations  have,  by  painful  toil  and  sacrifice  for  so  many 
ages,  slowly  worked  out,  be  swept  away,  the  whole  of 
Christendom  overrun  with  hordes  of  rutmess  and  lawless 
barbarians,  and  the  world  be  plunged  once  more  into  the 
darkness  and  chaos  of  barbarism, — ^and  let  the  church  re- 
main the  sole  repository  of  what  has  been  retained  of  the 
former  civilization,  the  only  living  social  organism,  the- 
only  living  organic  force,  able  to  reduce  chaos  to  order,  to* 
restore  society  to  its  normal  condition,  to  reproduce  and 
provide  for  the  advance  of  civilization, — ^and  we  would  say 
at  once,  Kevive  the  former  political  and  social  constitution ; 
incorporate  the  church  again  into  the  state ;  let  her  resume 
anew  her  functions  as  civil  izer,  as  well  as  evauffelizer,  of  the 
nations;  let  her  faith,  discipline,  and  worsliip,  without 
which  she  can  have  no  social  influence  even,  be  made  the 
law  of  the  land,  and  whatever  is  repugnant  to  them  be  de- 
clared a  crime  against  society,  and,  when  manifesting  itself 
in  overt  acts,  punishable  as  such  by  the  civil  magistrate ; — 
and  we  should  have  little  respect  for  the  head,  little  rever- 
ence for  the  heart,  that  could  not  or  would  not  say  as  much. 
But  now,  we  repeat,  when  such  is  not  the  state  of  things,, 
and,  until  some  terrible  calamity  not  now  foreseen,  and  in 
all  human  probability,  not  likely  to  occur,  shall  throw  soci- 
ety out  of  its  normal  order,  and  bring  it  back,  we  say.  Let 
the  church  be  the  church,  and  the  state  be  the  state,  the 
two  orders  be  distinct,  and  the  lay  society,  under  the  eipir- 
itual  direction  of  the  spiritual  society,  manage  the  tempo- 
ral affairs  of  the  world,  as  now,  thanks  to  the  cnurch,  which 
did  not  fail  in  time  of  need,  it  is  able  to  do ;  let  the  public 
law,  where  it  is  proper,  recognize  the  true  religion,  but  let 
it  punish  no  sins  against  God  any  further  than  they  are 
directly  and  immediately  crimes  against  society.  False  re- 
ligions are,  no  doubt,  always  offences  against  society,  as  are- 
all  sins  against  God ;  but,  as  we  have  said  more  than  once, 
when  and  where  they  are  only  remotely  and  indirectly  so,, 
when  and  where  they  are  not  directly  and  immediately  so, 
the  civil  law  has  no  right  by  coercive  means  to  repress 
them,  and  could  not  do  so  if  it  should  make  the  attempt. 
Their  adherents,  in  all  other  respects  dischar^ng  their  social 
duties  and  demeaning  themselves  as  good  citizens,  must  be 
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T^rotected  in  their  civil  rights,  and  their  punishment  be  re- 
mitted to  the  discipline  of  the  spiritual  society  and  the 
justice  of  God. 

The  church  cannot  tolerate  the  punishment,  by  the  civil 
authority,  of  offences  purely  spiritual,  because  the  civil  au~ 
rthority  cannot  do  it  without  trenching  upon  her  province. 
She  allows  no  one  to  be  molested  merely  for  his  want  of 
faith,  because,  for  his  want  of  faith,  the  unbeliever  is  an- 
.swerable  to  God  alone.  Faith  is  voluntary,  and  cannot  be 
forced.  Whoever  chooses  to  run  the  risk  of  the  penalty  of 
-eternal  damnation  annexed  to  infidelity  is  free  to  be  an  infi- 
del, and  Almighty  God  neither  does  violence,  nor  suffers 
-any  power  on  earth  to  do  violence,  to  his  free  will.  He 
proffers  eternal  life  to  all  men,  tells  them  the  conditions  on 
which  they  may  receive  it,  gives  them  the  necessary  graces 
to  accept  and  secure  it,  urges  them  by  the  most  powerful 
motives  which  can  be  addressed  to  reason,  conscience,  free 
-will ;  but  he  forces  no  one  to  accept  it.  He  demands  the 
Hieart,  its  free,  voluntary  obedience,  and  will  accept  and  re- 
ward only  the  free-will  offering.  Hence  the  church  strictly 
and  solemnly  forbids  any  one  to  be  forced  or  compelled  to 
receive  the  laith.  Hence  her  missionaries  are  never  armed 
:8oldi€irs,  but  humble  preachers,  bearing  only  the  crucifix  and 

Sastoral  staff.  Never  has  she  allowed  the  unbaptized — 
ews,  pagans,  Mahometans,  infidels — ^to  be  forced  to  profess 
the  Catholic  faith,  or  force  to  be  employed  against  them, 
•except  to  compel  them  to  tolerate  the  preaching  of  the  Gos- 
pel. If  in  Catholic  states  they  have  ever  been  disturbed  or 
.molested  on  account  of  their  unbelief,  it  has  been  against 
Jier  authority,  or  because  they  practised  violence  against  the 
;prof  ession  of  the  true  religion ;  or  because  they  were  dan- 
gerous subjects  to  the  state,  and  could  not,  under  the  cir- 
.cumstances,  be  safely  tolerated, — ^as,  for  instance,  in  Spain 
under  Charles  V.,  when  the  Jews  and  Moors  conspired  in 
rB^cret  and  with  the  enemies  of  the  church,  not  simply  to 
secure  the  peaceable  enjoyment  of  their  own  religions,  but 
'to  overthrow  both  altar  and  throne,  both  of  which  the  state 
had  the  right,  and  was  bound,  to  protect  and  defend,  to  the 
full  extent  of  its  power,  against  any  and  every  class  of  ene- 
mies. 

The  chui-ch  certainly  claims  authority  over  all  baptized 
persons,  by  whomsoever  they  may  have  been  baptized  ;  for 
ihey  are,  in  the  sacrament  of  baptism,  bom  her  subjects, 
.^and  she  has  a  right  to  their  obedience.    Heretics  and  schis- 
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matics  are  her  rebellious  subjects,  and  she  has  the  same  right 
to  reduce  them  to  obedience  and  to  compel  them  to  con- 
form their  life  to  their  baptismal  vows,  that  a  temporal  sov- 
ereign has  to  reduce  a  rebellious  province  to  submission  to 
his  legitimate  authority.  But  she  can  reduce  them  only  by 
such  means  as  she  possesses,  and  can  inflict  on  them  for 
their  rebellion  only  such  punishments  as  she  has  at  her  com- 
mand, which  are  all  spiritual.  If  they  make  war  on  her, 
and  attempt  to  seize  her  churches,  to  rob  her  of  her  pos- 
sessions, to  desecrate  her  altars,  and  to  suppress  her  worship 
or  restrain  its  freedom,  as  was  the  case  with  the  early  Prot- 
estants in  every  coimtry  where  they  had  power  enough,  and 
which  caused  the  terrible  religious  wars  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, and  the  persecution  of  Jrrotestants  by  Catholic  princes, 
she  has  the  right  to  call  in  the  secular  power  to  her  aid,  and 
it  is  bound  to  repel  them  by  force;  because  they  them- 
selves then  transfer  the  controversy  from  the  spiritual  order 
to  the  temporal,  and  attack  the  social  and  civil  rights  of  the 
church  no  less  than  her  spiritual  rights.  But  when  they 
themselves  restrain  their  heresy  and  scliism  within  the  limits 
of  the  spiritual  order,  make  no  attempt  to  propagate  their 
pestilential  errors  or  iniquity  by  violence,  and  attack  none 
of  the  rights  of  the  churcn  or  of  the  faithful,  she,  as  we  have 
seen,  recognizes  no  right  in  the  secular  authority  to  molest 
them,  unless  guilty  of  other  crimes  against  society, — ^and 
then  only  on  principles  which  apply  equally  to  all  classes  of 
social  onenders.  As  simple  heresy  and  schism,  she  cannot 
call  in  the  secular  authority  to  aid  her  in  suppressing  them* 
She  is  therefore  reduced  to  her  own  spiritual  resources,  to 
addresses  to  their  reason  and  their  conscience,  and  can  inflict 
on  them  only  spiritual  punishments,  ecclesiastical  censures, 
of  which  the  greatest  is  excommunication.  This,  to  a  be- 
liever, is  a  terrible  punishment,  we  grant ;  but  to  those  who 
do  not  believe,  who  excommunicate  themselves,  and  glory 
in  being  severed  from  her  communion,  it  is  not  a  punish- 
ment too  severe  to  be  borne. 

But  even  in  inflicting  her  spiritual  censures,  and  in  all  of 
her  dealings  with  her  rebellious  subjects,  the  church  always 
has  their  reformation  at  heart,  and  never  forgets  that  her 
mission  is  to  save  men's  souls,  and  not  to  destroy  them.    She 

f)leads  with  them,  and  leaves  no  measure  untried  that  is  like- 
y  to  be  successful ;  and  she  keeps  the  door  always  open  for 
the  return  of  the  penitent.  When  she  is  under  the  painful 
necessity  of  delivering  over  to  Satan  those  who  set  at  naught 
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her  discipline,  it  is  for  ^^  the  destmction  of  the  flesh/'  that 
"  liiey  may  learn  not  to  blaspheme."  To  the  very  last,  she 
pleads  with  all  a  mother's  .sweetness,  affection,  and  grief ; 
and  if  they  are  finally  melted,  and  willing  to  return  to  their 
duty,  she  opens  wide  her  arms,  and  wide  her  heart,  to  re- 
ceive them,  and  ^neronsly  forgets  their  past  disobedience. 
Even  the  much  decried  and  calumniated  Inquisition,  which 
it  is  possible  politicians  in  some  instances  have  abused,  owed 
its  origin  to  ner  maternal  solicitude,  and  was  instituted  no 
less  for  the  protection  than  for  the  detection  of  the  misbe- 
heving.  She  would  interpose  the  shield  of  her  maternal 
love  tStween  her  rebellious  subject  and  the  secular  arm  to  the 
last,  till  all  hope  was  gone,  till  all  her  resources  to  reclaim 
him  were  exhausted.  They  know  little  of  the  church  of 
God  who  call  her  cruel,  proud,  haughty,  revengeful,  thirst- 
ing for  the  blood  of  heretics,  and  rejoicing  in  their  punish- 
ment by  the  civil  authority.  Long,  long  does  she  forbear 
with  them, — long,  long  does  she  suSer  them  to  rend  her  own, 
bosom, — before  3ie  can  endure  to  withdraw  her  affectionate 
embrace,  and  abandon  them  to  their  self -chosen  doom. 

And  here  we  are  admonished  of  what  should  be  the  spirit 
of  our  intercourse  with  our  unbelieving  and  heretical  neigh- 
bours and  fellow  citizens.  Eousseau  asserts  that  the  dogma, 
Out  of  the  church  there  is  no  salvation,  is  antisocial,  and 
that  whoever  professes  it  should  be  banisned  from  the  com- 
monwealth. But  he  might  as  well  have  said,  that  the  dog- 
ma, iNo  one  who  dies  guiltv  of  mortal  sin  can  be  saved,  is 
antisocial,  and  he  who  holds  it  should  be  banished  from 
society.  We  certainly  regard  infidels  and  heretics  as  guilty 
of  mortal  sin  before  God,  and  therefore,  if  dying  in  their 
infidelity  and  heresy,  as  condemned  to  hell.  But  they  are 
not  the  only  persons  whom  we  regard  as  mortal  sinners ; 
and  all  who  die  mortal  sinners,  even  though  they  should  die 
nominally  in  our  own  communion,  must,  according  to  our 
faith,  receive  the  same  doom.  There  are  persons  in  the 
church  who  will  talk,  write,  fight  for  their  religion,  do  any 
thing  for  it  but  live  it,  whose  aoom  will  be  far  more  severe 
than  that  of  many  heretics  and  unbelievers ;  nay,  we  know 
not  but  we  ourselves  may  be  of  the  number,  for  no  man 
knoweth  whether  he  deserves  love  or  hatred,  unless  he  has 
received  a  special  revelation  from  God.  We  live  in  a  world 
of  sinnero,  and  there  may  be  in  our  own  families,  in  our 
bosom  companions,  sinners  for  whose  salvation  we  have  as 
little  reason  to  hope  as  we  have  for  that  of  the  unbeliever 
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or  the  heretic.  These  thin^  are  so,  and  must  be  so,  and 
our  rnle  of  condnct  is  and  should  be  the  same  towards  sin- 
ners of  all  classes,  that  is,  to  conduct  ourselves  so  as«  if  pos- 
sible, to  win  them  all  to  the  love  and  practice  of  true  re- 
ligion. 

It  is  very  true  that  all  who  are  not  joined  to  the  Catholic 
communion,  if  they  di^  as  they  are,  will  come  short  of  salva- 
tion. This  we  know  by  infallible  faith ;  but  we  do  not 
know  that  all  who  are  not  now  joined  to  that  communion  will 
die  as  they  are,  and  have  no  right  to  presume  that  they  will. 
Nothing  assures  us  that  their  hearts  will  not  be  softened, 
their  pride  subdued,  their  eyes  opened, — that  they  will  not 
one  day  behold,  love,  and  conform  to  the  truth,  and  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  while,  perhaps,  we  ourselves 
diall  be  thrust  out  into  exterior  darkness,  where  there  shall 
be  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth.  It  is  no  less  an  error  to 
hold  that  ^1  out  of  the  church  will  be  damned,  than  it  is  to 
hold  that  they  can  be  saved  without  being  in  the  church. 
If  we  so  held,  there  would  be  some  foundation  for  Kous- 
seau's  charge  ;  our  doctrine  would  be  antisocial,  and  we 
should  be  unable  to  discharge  our  social  duties  toward  those 
out  of  our  church.  But  we  hold  no  such  doctrine.  There 
is  a  place  of  repentance  for  them  as  well  as  for  us,  and  noth- 
ing lorbids  us  to  hope  and  to  labor  for  their  salvation.  The 
Lord  alone  knoweth  who  are  his,  and  we  have  no  right  to 
presume,  as  long  as  there  is  life,  that  the  doom  of  any  one  is 
sealed.  We  must,  then,  treat  all  men,  those  without  as  well 
iis  those  within,  as  persons  for  whom  Christ  died,  as  persons 
who  may  be  saved,  and  whose  salvation  is  to  be  desired  by 
us  with  an  unbounded  charity,  and  for  which  we  are  to  re- 
joice to  make  any  sacrifice  in  our  power.  Here  is  the  rea- 
son why  the  dogma  objected  to  is  not  antisocial,  and  why 
to  profess  it  is  no  breacn  of  charity  to  our  neighbour,  but  if 
done  in  the  proper  spirit,  is  the  very  reverse, — ^is,  in  fact, 
the  highest  evidence  we  can  give  of  the  truth  and  fervor  of 
our  charity. 

The  object  of  the  church,  in  all  her  dealings  with  those 
without,  as  well  as  with  those  within,  is  the  salvation  of 
souls.  This  must  be  ours,  also,  as  her  faithful  children. 
This  object  we  shall  be  able  to  further  only  as  we  live  in 
accordance  with  the  spirit  of  our  religion.  It  requires  no 
deep  or  extensive  knowledge  of  mankmd  to  know  that  the 
roaa  to  their  convictions  lies  through  their  affections.  If 
we  would  be  instrumental,  under  God,  in  converting  them, 
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^e  must  begin  bv  loving  them,  and  by  our  love  winning 
their  lova  STothing  is  gained  by  convincing  a  man  against 
bis  will ;  often  the  very  logic  that  convinces,  where  the 
affections  are  not  won,  serves  only  to  vepel  from  obedience 
to  the  truth.  We  succeed  in  influencing  others  for  their 
good  only  in  proportion  as  we  set  before  them  an  example 
fit  for  them  to  follow, — are  meek,  gentle,  humble,  charita- 
ble, kind,  and  affectionate  in  our  mtercourse  with  them. 
And  why  shall  we  not  love  these  neighbours  and  countrymen 
of  oure,  who  have  not  the  inconceivable  happiness  of  being 
in  the  clmrch  of  God  ?  Who  are  we,  that  we  should  set  up 
-ourselves  above  them, — ^that  we  should  boast  over  them? 
What  merit  is  it  in  us,  that  we  are  not  even  as  they  ?  or 
how  know  we  that  ours  will  not  be  the  greater  condemna- 
tion? Are  they  not  our  kinsmen  according  to  tlie  flesh? 
Has  not  our  God  loved  them  with  an  infimte  tenderness  ? 
Does  he  not  proffer  them  liis  love  with  infinite  sweetness  ? 
And  has  he  not  so  lon^red  for  their  love  that  he  has  died  to 
win  it  ?  How,  then,  shall  we  not  love  them  and  labor  for 
their  salvation  with  a  charity  that  bums  with  an  intensity 
proportioned  to  their  danger?  Is  it  not  here  where  we 
come  short  ?  Repelled  by  the  bigotry,  fanaticism,  and  hard- 
heartedncss  of  some,  attracted  by  the  sweetness,  affection, 
and  kind  offices  of  others,  are  we  not  prone  to  look  upon 
these  countrymen  of  ours  who  are  out  of  the  church,  eitlier 
as  persons  whose  conversion  is  hopeless,  or  as  persons  who 
need  no  conversion  ; — excusing  ourselves  from  zealous  la- 
bors to  bring  them  to  God  by  persuading  ourselves  that 
their  conversion  either  is  not  possible  or  not  necessary, — 
forgetful  that  in  either  case  we  sin  against  faith  and  charity, 
and  in  both  show  ourselves  wanting  in  true  love  of  our 
neighbour,  and  therefore  of  God  ?  Is  not  here,  in  this  double 
■error,  the  reason  why  so  few,  comparatively,  of  our  countrv- 
men  are  brought  into  the  one  f  ola,  under  the  one  Shepherd  ? 
There  is  nothing  in  modem  heresies  that  should  discour- 
age us.  The  world,  before  this,  has  been  afflicted  with  as 
deep,  as  wide-spread,  and  as  obstinate  heresies  as  it  is  now. 
We  must  not  suppose  that  we  have  fallen  upon  peculiarly  evil 
times.  Evils,  indeed,  there  are,  but  our  lot  is  cast  in  com- 
paratively good  times.  What  is  the  situation  of  Catholics 
now  in  comparison  with  what  it  was  under  the  Arian  succes- 
sors of  Oonstantine?  or  when  the  wild  and  destructive 
hordes  of  northern  barbarians  overwhelmed  the  western 
empire  ?  or  when  the  yet  more  destmctive  Saracenic  hosts. 
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with  the  Koran  in  one  hand  and  the  BCjmitar  in  the  other^ 
shouting  ^^  There  is  one  God  and  Mohammed  is  his  prophet'^ 
overran  the  East,  and,  over  more  tlian  half  the  known  world,, 
over  the  fairest  provinces  of  even  Enrope  herself,  supplant- 
ed the  Cross  by  the  Crescent  ?  But  Ananism  has  been  sub- 
dued, and  is  remembered  only  in  the  immortal  records  of 
its  victors ;  the  barbarians  have  been  civilized ;  the  Sara- 
cenic hosts  have  been  checked,  their  power  has  been  broken,, 
and  their  once  formidable  empire  retains  a  fitful  existence 
only  by  the  iniquitous  policy  of  nominally  Christian  princes,, 
who  forget  their  God  and  the  interests  of  civilization  in  a 
vain  endeavour  to  maintain  an  ever-varying  balance  ofpo  wer,. 
and  to  arrest  the  march  of  destiny.  Better  the  Kussian 
than  the  Turk  at  Constantinople.  Protestantism  itself, 
which  swept  away  a  third  part  of  Europe,  as  the  tail  of  the 
Apocalyptic  dragon  swept  away  a  third  part  of  the  stars  of 
heaven,  has  spent  its  force,  has  been  driven  back  far  within 
its  original  confines,  and,  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,, 
has  made  no  progress  in  the  Old  World,  but  towards  destruc- 
tion. True,  unbelief,  indiSerency,  socialism,  communism,, 
revolutionism,  are,  or  just  now  were,  rife ; — ^true^  they  held 
during  the  last  vear  their  carnival,  convulsed  the  greater  part 
of  Europe,  exiled  the  sovereign  pontiff,  took  possession  of 
the  Eternal  City,  and  for  a  moment  seemed  on  the  point  of 
rising  to  empire.  But  defeat  follows  on  the  heels  of  vie- 
toiT,  their  chiefs  have  fallen,  are  in  exile  or  in  prison, 
and  thev  must  soon  be  objects  of  ridictde  and  contempt, 
rather  than  of  fear  and  dread.  They  are  in  the  nature  of 
things  short-lived.  The  human  race  loves  order,  and  mast 
be  a  believer.  It  mast  worship, — ^must  have  a  religion ;. 
and  the  Catholic  religion  alone  has  life,  has  ener^,  ha& 
power.  Even  to  a  superficial  observer,  all  other  religions 
or  pretended  religions-are  struck  with  death,  and  are  in  their 
agonv.  Appearances  indicate  that  a  glorious  day  is  dawn- 
ing lor  the  church,  and  that  there  awaits  her  a  more  splen- 
did triumph  than  she  has  ever  yet  enjoyed.  The  Lord  God 
omnipotent  rei^eth.  Let  us  not  feel  that  these  unbeliev- 
ing and  misbelieving  countrymen  of  ours— who  now,  alas  1 
have  no  hope  but  in  this  hollow  and  transitory  life,  who  are 
laboring  for  that  which  is  not  bread,  and  spending  their 
strength  for  that  which  satisfieth  not — are  all  doomed  U> 
be  lost,  and  that  they  of  all  the  world  are  to  have  no  part  in 
the  new  triumphs  reserved  for  Catholicity.  Let  us  not  fed 
that  the  time  is  never  to  come,  when,  for  their  many  dvie 
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virtues  and  their  generous  contributions  to  an  oppressed  and 
famishing  nation,  they  can  receive  no  higher  reward  than  the* 
discovery  of  the  gold  mines  of  California.  Let  us  not  look 
upon  their  conversion  even  as  difficult.  They,  too,  arefam- 
isning,  and  for  the  bread  of  Hfe.  We  have  only  to  remem- 
ber that  this  land  is  under  the  protection  of  the  immaculate 
Virgin,  and  to  live  as  true  children  of  Mary,  in  order  to  be- 
hold this  noble  country — ^whose  destiny,  it  we  are  faithful, 
promises  to  surpass  what  the  boldest  imagination  can  con- 
ceive— ^won  to  tne  Cross,  and  standing  foremost  among  the- 
Catholic  nations  of  the  earth. 

But  to  return  from  this  apparent  digression,  we  will  sim- 
ply add,  in  conclusion,  that,  while  we  have  asserted,  as  we 
were  bound  by  reason  and  faith,  the  most  rigid  intolerance- 
and  exclusiveness  in  the  religious  ovder,  and  have  justified 
the  constitution  and  laws  of  Catholic  states,  during  the  mid- 
dle ages,  in  declaring  infidel,  heretical,  and  schismatical  sectsr 
sociafcrimes,  and  punishing  them  as  such,  we  have  shown 
that,  in  a  normal  or  civilized  state  of  society.  Catholicity  is 
perfectly  compatible  with  political  toleration,  and  concedesr 
at  least  as  extensive  toleration  as  is  professed,  and  for  the 
most  part  honorably  maintained,  by  our  American  govern- 
ment Our  religion  contains  nothing,  in  case  we  should  be- 
come the  majority,  and  the  political  power  should  pass  in 
this  country  into  our  hands,  which  would  require  any  exter- 
nal changes  in  our  existing  political  institutions,  in  our  do- 
mestic and  social  economies,  or  in  the  present  mutual  rela- 
tions of  the  civil  and  the  ecclesiastical  powers.  In  taking 
possession  of  a  barbarous  country.  Catholicity  must  labor  to 
change  the  institutions,  the  laws,  the  manners  and  customs, 
as  well  as  the  religion  and  interior  sentiments,  of  the  peo- 
ple. It  has  to  do  the  same  in  taking  possession  even  of  a 
falsely  civilized  country,  like  India,  China,  or  Japan.  Cath- 
olicity can  never  tolerate  the  social  institutions  which  are 
cherished  by  these  oriental  nations,  as  the  decisions  of  Rome, 
in  the  controversies  between  the  Jesuits  and  Dominicans,. 
fully  prove.  It  can  tolerate  any  form  of  government ;  but 
it  can,  wherever  it  becomes  resident,  tolerate  no  despotism, 
no  government  that  is  not  a  government  of  law.  The  prince,, 
whether  monarch,  aristocracy,  or  democracy,  must  govern 
according  to  law,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  according  to  just 
law ;  for  she  recognizes  no  security  for  the  worship  of  God 
where  there  is  no  protection  for  the  rights  of  our  neighbour, 
any  moie  than  she  recognizes  love  to  God  where  tnere  iar 
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none  to  onr  brother.  She  can  never  tolerate  the  oriental 
•doctrine  of  castes,  for  she  teaches  that  all  men  are  of  one 
blood,  are  brethren,  eqnals  before  God,  and  should  be  equals 
t>efore  the  law.  The  great  reason  why  Christianity  pene*- 
trates  so  slowly  into  these  oriental  nations  is,  no  doubt,  the 
fact,  that  not  their  religion  only,  but  their  whole  order  of  so- 
-ciety,  their  whole  political,  social,  and  domestic  life,  is  un- 
-christian,  and  must  be  changed  in  order  to  make  them  Chris- 
tian nations.  A  Chinese  or  a  Hindoo  might  object,  with 
truth,  to  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  that  it  would 
•change  his  political  and  social  institutions,  as  well  as  his  re- 
ligious beliefs  and  usages. 

But  when  Catholicity  took  possession  of  the  Roman  em- 

}:>ire,  it  changed  nothing  except  the  spiritual  order,  and  what 
leld  from  it.  It  stepped  into  the  Roman  civilization  as  if 
it  had  been  expressly  prepared  for  it, — ^as  it  no  doubt,  in  «i 
great  measure,  had  been, — ^abolished  the  false  gods,  purged 
tne  temples  of  their  idolatry,  cleansed  them  with  holy  water, 
•converted  them  into  churches,  and  consecrated  them  to  the 
true  God, — changed  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people 
its  far  as  they  depended  on  the  false  religions  which  had  been 
professed,  but  retained  the  social  institutions,  the  schools,  the 
academies,  the  laws,  the  whole  exterior  domestic  and  social 
economy  as  she  found  it,  only  infusing  her  own  spirit  into  it, 
.and  animating  it  with  a  purer,  a  higher,  and  a  more  vigorous 
life.  The  same  will  be  the  case  liere.  Our  civilization  is 
founded  on  a  right  basis, — is  Roman  and  Christian  in  its 
groundwork ;  and  there  never  has  been  a  state  constituted 
throughout  more  in  harmony  with  Catholic  principles  than 
the  American.  Its  founders  were  not  Catholics ;  far  from  it ; 
but  they  would  have  been  startled  to  have  seen  how  much 
they  were  indebted  to  Catholicity  for  every  important  im- 
provement they  adopted.  Their  innovations  were,  for  the 
most  part,  borrowed  from  Catholic  teachers.  Our  Ajnerican 
fathers  had,  unhappil v  for  them,  turned  their  backs  upon  the 
church ;  but  they  naa  been  nursed  in  the  bosom  of  her  civil- 
ization. That  civilization  thev  brought  with  them  to  this  New 
World,  purged  of  the  barbanc  leaven  which  was  still,  in  some 
measure,  retained  in  the  mother  country,  and  against  which 
the  popes  and  the  whole  spiritual  society  had  protested  for 
ten  centuries.  Whoever  will  examine  the  respective  civil  in- 
.stitutions  of  England  and  this  country  will  hardly  fail  to  per- 
•ceive,  that  what  of  England  we  have  rejected  is  what  she 
•owes  to  her  barbarous  ancestors,  and  what  we  have  added 
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which  she  has  not  has  been  borrowed  from  Boman  and  Cath- 
olic civilization.  Indeed,  just  in  proportion,  under  a  civil 
and  political  point  of  view,  as  we  have  receded  from  Eng- 
land, we  have  approached  Eome  and  Catholicity.  They  be 
tray  no  little  simplicity,  and  ignorance  of  modem,  civiliza- 
tion, who  suppose  that  the  t!*iumph  of  Catholicity  here* 
would  be  the  subversion  of  our  political  and  civil  constitu- 
tion. Our  institutions  throughout  are  based  upon  the  great 
principles  of  reason  and  common  sense,  which  our  church 
presupposes  and  sanctions,  inspired  by  Catholic  tradition, 
and  sustained  by  that  portion  of  Catholic  life  which  the 
Protestant  populations  were  able  to  carry  with  them  when 
they  broke  away  from  its  source,  and  which,  we  would  fain* 
hope,  is  not  yet  wholly  extinct.  Indeed,  the  body  for  Cath 
olicity  seems  to  us  to  De  here  already  prepared.  It  is  mould- 
ed from  fine,  rich,  red  earth,  in  a  form  of  majestic  propor- 
tions, and  of  surpassing  beauty,  wanting  nothing  but  the 
divine  breath  to  be  breathed  into  its  nostrils  in  order  to  be- 
come a  livinff  soul.  The  conversion  of  the  country  would 
destroy,  would  change,  nothing  in  this  admirable  body,  but 
it  would  quicken  it  with  the  breath  of  the  Almighty,  and 
secure  its  continuance,  and  its  beneficent  and  successful  op- 
eration. 

We  have  not,  we  grant,  defended  the  political  toleration^ 
of  diflferent  religions  on  infidel  or  even  Protestant  principles. 
It  would  have  been  idle  to  have  done  so ;  for  everybody 
knows  that  those  principles  are  not  ours,  and  cannot  be,  un- 
less we  give  up  our  religion.  We  cannot  place  the  sects  on: 
a  footing  of  perfect  equality  with  the  church,  and  defend 
their  freedom  on  the  same  ground  that  we  do  hers ;  because* 
error  can  never  exist  by  the  same  right  that  truth  exists.  The- 
opular  ground  of  deiending  the  toleration  of  all  religions- 
y  the  state  is  the  assumption  of  their  equal  right  before 
God.  This  ground  cannot  be  held  by  a  Catholic ;  and  if 
we  had  assumed  it,  and  on  the  strength  of  it  asserted  that 
Catholic  states  are  bound  to  maintain  universal  toleration, 
who  would  have  had  any  confidence  in  our  sincerity,  or  not 
have  supposed  that  our  assertion  was  made  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  escaping  the  odium  of  appearing  to  oppose  the 
toleration  by  Catholic  states  of  heretical  or  schismatical  re- 
ligions now,  when  toleration  is  popular,  and  we  stand  in 
need  of  it  for  ourselves  ?  Every  intelligent  Protestant  or 
unbeliever,  with  the  history  of  the  middle  ages  before  his 
eyes,  would  have  said,  '^  i  es,  these  Catholics  here  in  this* 
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country,  where  they  are  weak,  are  exceedingly  liberal,  and 
preach  uniyersal  toleration ;  bnt  let  them  become  strong,  let 
them  once  get  the  political  power,  and  we  shall  quickly  see 
tliat  they  are  as  intolerant  in  the  political  order  as  they 
Are  confessedly  in  the  spiritual  order.  We  Catholics  must 
never  forget  tnat  Protestants  and  unbelievers  have  a  theory, 
to  which  they  are  wedded,  that  we  are  all  ready  to  lie  and 
43wear  to  any  thing  for  the  sake  of  Catholicity,  and  that  we 
<iB,n  ffo  so  far  as  to  profess  indifierentism,  infidelity,  or  even 
Puritanism,  if  we  tnink  we  can  thereby  promote  the  inter- 
-ests  of  our  church.  Our  assertions  count  for  nothing  with 
them.  We  are,  in  their  estimation,  fools  when  honest,  and 
knaves  when  intelligent.  Externally  considered,  it  is  evi- 
<Iently  for  our  interest,  here  in  this  country,  and,  indeed,  in 
many  other  countries  at  the  present  time,  to  preach  toler- 
;ation;  and  they  suppose  interest  governs  us,  as  it  does 
them,  and  therefore  they  place  no  confidence  in  our  preach- 
ing, unless  we  show  clearly  and  undeniably  that  it  is  in  har- 
mony with  the  principles  of  our  church,  where  she  is  strong 
iis  well  as  where  she  is  apparently  weak. 

We  have  therefore  defended  tne  political  toleration  of  the 
;8ect8  as  a  Catholic  statesman,  on  stnctly  Catholic  principles, 
without  the  least  compromise, — ^without  descenaing  for  a 
moment  from  the  high  ground  of  the  infallibility  and  im- 
mutability of  our  church, — without  blinking,  or  hesitating 
to  justify  in  its  fullest  extent,  the  political  intolerance  man- 
ifested by  Catholic  states  to  infidelity,  heresy,  and  schism 
in  past  times.  We  have  shown  that  not  mere  policy,  but 
the  very  principles  of  our  holy  religion,  require  us  now — on 
the  supposition  that  modern  unbelievers,  heretics,  and  schis- 
matics are  civilized,  and  no  longer  barbarians,  or  addicted 
to  barbarous  practices — ^to  assert  and  maintain  as  broad  a  tol- 
eration as  our  American  constitution  guaranties ;  that  they 
forbid  the  punishment  by  the  civil  authority  of  sins  against 
God,  however  great,  when  not  incompatible  with  the  peace 
And  welfare  of  society ;  and  that  the  church  can  of  herself 
inflict  only  spiritual  punishments,  and  no  greater  spiritual 
punishment  than  excommunication.  If  this  does  not  sat- 
isfy, it  is  not  our  fault,  nor  that  of  our  church. 
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OuB  attention  has  been  specially  called  to  "The  Dark 
Ages  "  by  TJie  Christicm  Exam^iner^  the  literanr  and  theo- 
logical organ  of  the  American  Unitarians,  for  May  last,  in 
.an  article  entitled  !%&  ArUatic  wad  Bamani/io  View  of  the 
Church  of  the  Middle  Ages^  written,  as  we  learn  from  the 
initials  appended  to  it,  by  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  respect- 
4ible  of  onr  iNew  England  Unitarian  ministers.  Aside  from 
its  theology,  with  which,  of  course,  we  have  no  sympathy, 
The  Chrieticm  Excrnii/ner  is  second  to  no  periodical  m  the 
country ;  and  it  was  in  its  pages  that  Onanning,  Norton, 
Ware,  the  Peabodys,  Lamson,  Walker,  Frothingham, 
Dewey,  Bipley,  and  others,  first  became  generally  known  to 
the  reading  public,  and  acquired  their  uterary  reputation. 
We  have  many  pleasant,  as  well  as  painful  recollections 
-connected  with  it,  for  we  were  ourselves  for  several  years 
-counted  among  its  contributors ;  and  the  men  who  gave  it  a 
character,  and  made  it  a  leading  organ  of  iNew  England  lit- 
<3rature  as  well  as  of  Unitarian  theology,  were  for  the  most 
part,  our  personal  acquaintances  and  friends,  whose  many 
amiable  qualities,  ^nerous  sentiments,  private  and  social 
virtues,  we  always  delight  to  remember.  The  writer  of  the 
article  we  have  designated  is  a  young  man  of  more  than 
ordinary  natural  endowments,  oi  respectable  attainments, 
and  a  ctdtivated  taste.  He  is  earnest,  and  seems  really  to 
have  some  principle,  and  to  be  disposed  to  treat  those  from 
whom  he  differs  with  fairness  and  candor.  He  shows,  in 
the  article  before  us,  better  temper,  more  liberal  feeling, 
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furies,  reprinted  from  the  ** British  Magasdne,**  with  Chrrectums  and 
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Librarian  to  His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Oanterburv,  &c.  London: 
1844. 
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more  manliness,  and  more  loyalty  to  truth,  than  we  are- 
accustomed  to  meet  or  to  expect  from  writers  who  oppose 
the  church,  and  we  have  read  him  occasionally  with  pleas- 
ure. His  sneers  are  comparatively  few ;  his  declamations- 
are  not  verjr  long,  nor  remarkably  violent ;  his  reasonings, 
if  his  premises  were  sound,  would  frequently  be  conclusive ;. 
and  many  of  his  criticisms  are  just  and  well  merited. 

The  article  itself  is  principally  taken  up  with  criticisms  on 
various  works  which  have  recentlv  appeared  in  favor  of  the- 
middle  ages,  and  more  especially  with  a  review  of  the 
Mores  Catholici :  or  Ayes  of  Faith^  by  Kenelm  H.  Digby, 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  literary  productions  of  our 
times.  With  the  writer's  remarks  on  several  of  these  works, 
especially  those  which  have  emanated  from  the  Puseyite  or 
Oxford  school,  we  in  the  main  agree.  The  Oxford  men 
who  remain  attached  to  Anglicanism,  and  even  some  others, 
in  what  they  wrote  before  they  abandoned  it,  appear  to  us 
to  betray  mucli  childishness  and  want  of  manly  criticism ;. 
and  their  indiscriminate  commendation  of  the  middle  ages 
is  not  less  offensive  to  our  judgment,  and  even  more  offensive 
to  our  taste,  than  the  indiscriminate  condemnation  of  them 
so  chai-acteristic  of  our  modem  Evangelicals.  Even  Pugin's 
exchisive  and  excessive  praise  of  Gothic  architecture  has 
well-nigh  turned  our  stomach,  and  driven  us  out  of  our 
former  sober  admiration  of  it.  We  have  no  sympathy  with 
one-sided  views  in  art,  and  just  as  little  with  the  spirit  that 
forgets  that  we  have  the  same  church  which  our  ancestors 
had, — that  she  is  not  dead,  but  living, — as  dear  to  us  as  she 
was  to  the  mediaeval  knights  and  monks, — ^as  good,  as  wise, 
as  powerful,  as  young,  as  fresh,  as  beautiful,  as  vigorous,  as 
she  was  in  the  Dark  Ages. 

The  writer  in  the  Christian,  Exa/m.vneT  bestows  his  chief 
attention  upon  the  Mores  Catholici :  or  Ages  of  Faith.  He 
justly  praises,  and,  if  it  were  possible,  even  overpraises,  this 
work  for  its  immense  erudition,  at  once  comprenensive  and 
minute ;  but  he  contends  that  it  is  partial,  deceptive,  and  not 
to  be  relied  on  as  a  faithful  representation  of  the  middle 
ages.  It  should,  he  thinks,  be  regarded  not  as  an  historical 
work,  properly  so  called,  but  as  "  A  Romance  Founded  on 
Facts  of  Mediseval  History."  It  is  impossible  to  conceive 
an  author  more  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of 
romance,  or  more  interesting  for  the  rich  and  brilliant  hues 
which  his  imagination  throws  over  every  object  he  presents. 
But  the  coloring  ho  gives  to  the  middle  ages  is  his  own ;  he^ 
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fails  to  present  them,  in  their  totality,  as  they  really  were, 
and  he  ais^ises  or  suppresses  such  of  their  phenomena  as  are 
not  agreeable  to  his  Catholic  faith  or  Catholic  fervor.  No 
man,  we  apprehend,  has  carefully  read  Digby's  work,  with- 
out feeling  that  there  is  some  truth  in  this  criticism.  For 
ourselves,  we  admire  the  Mores  Catholici  for  its  various 
learning,  its  deep  reverential  tone,  its  undoubting  faith,  its 
sincere  and  fervent  piety,  and  its  noble  appreciation  of 
Catholic  honor  and  Catliolic  heroism ;  but  we  have  never 
been  able  to  give  it  any  very  high  rank  under  the  relations 
either  of  art  or  of  science.  The  author  is  saturated  with  the 
religions,  and  also  with  the  romantic,  spirit  of  the  later 
mediaeval  times ;  he  has  a  keen  relish  for  art,  and  we  are 
told  that  his  merits  as  a  painter  are  beyond  those  of  an 
amateur ;  but  as  a  writer  he  exhibits  very  little  artistic  skill. 
He  has  vast  learning,  and  he  accumulates  a  mass  of  mate- 
rials from  all  sources,  near  and  remote,  open  and  recondite, 
at  which  we  stand  aghast ;  but  his  power  to  mould  these 
materials  into  a  proper  shape,  to  reduce  his  facts  to  their 
proper  places,  under  their  proper  laws,  and  to  draw  from 
them  the  proper  inferences,  seems  to  us  to  be  more  than 
ordinarily  defective.  His  book  is  a  chaos  of  erudition,  of 
faith,  piety,  sentimentalitv,  and  romance,  which,  indeed, 
may  oiten  be  read  for  edincation,  for  its  gentle  and  subdu- 
ing effects  on  the  heart,  but  which  can  seldom  be  consulted 
with  entire  confidence  as  a  work  of  simple  instruction.  It 
does  not  give  us,  nor  does  it  enable  us  to  form,  a  complete 
picture  of  mediseval  life  in  its  totality;  it  is  one-sided, 
often  fanciful,  illusory ;  and  its  rambling  character,  its  ab- 
sorbing subjectivity,  its  neglect  of  oroer,  of  method,  of 
proper  definitions  and  distmctions,  render  it  not  unfre- 
^uently  as  apt  to  suggest  conclusions  against  Catholicity  as. 
in  its  Kivor. 

In  reading  Digby's  work,  we  certainly  receive  the  im- 
pression, that,  in  his  view  at  least,  society  in  the  middle^ 
ages  was  in  what  we  may  regard  as  its  normal  state,  really 
under  the  spiritual  direction  of  the  church,  and,  with  in- 
significant exceptions,  obedient  to  her  doctrines  and  to  her 
precepts, — that  the  church  was  in  fact,  as  well  as  in  right,, 
supreme,  had  all  things  her  own  way,  and  was  able  to* 
realize  for  society,  as  well  as  for  individuals,  in  the  secular 
order  no  less  than  in  the  spiritual,  her  ideal  of  Catholic  life 
on  earth.  The  facts  he  relates,  collected  from  all  ages  and 
nations,  appear  to  be  Intended  to  illustrate  that  life,  and  to 
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prove  that  it  was,  nnder  both  the  secular  and  religious 
aspects^  snccessfnlly  realized.  Hence  to  him  the  middle 
ages  are  pecuKarly  Catholic  ages,  that  is,  "  ages  of  faith," 
as  he  expressly  denominates  them  ;  and  therefore  to  be  not 
only  admired,  but  imitated.  But  if  this  be  really  his  view, 
he  makes  the  chm*ch  responsible  for  their  general  and 
special-  character,  and  therefore  binds  himself  to  defend 
them  in  their  totality,  mider  their  secular  as  well  as  under 
their  religious  relations,  or  to  give  up  his  Catholicity.  This 
the  writer  in  the  Msaminer  has  not  failed  to  perceive,  and 
hence  he  throws  in  Digby's  face  the  iniquity,  the  vices,  the 
corruptions,  the  barbarism  of  those  ages,— which  it  were 
idle  to  attempt  to  deny  or  to  conceal, — as  a  conclusive  ref- 
utation of  the  claims  of  the  church  as  the  church  of  God. 
Undeniably  false  and  monstrous  as  is  the  reasoning  of  our 
Unitarian  friend,  nevertheless,  as  against  Digby,  it  is  ap- 
pai'ently  sound,  and  not  easily  set  aside ;  for  it  rests  on  an 
assumption  which  Digby  himself  certainly  has  the  appear- 
ance, at  least,  of  making,  and  nowhere  of  denying. 

Our  readers  are  well  aware  that  we  are  not  among  those 
who  are  continually  decrying  the  middle  ages;  we  have 
frequently  defended  them,  and  are  always  ready  to  defend 
them,  against  their  calumniators.  We  are  far  from  believ- 
ing them  to  have  been  throughout,  under  all  their  relations, 
80  dark,  so  utterly  wretched,  as  it  has  been  for  a  long  time 
commonly  imagined,  and  we  by  no  means  admit  that  the 
present  is  so  far  in  advance  of  them  as  modern  advocates 
of  progress  would  persuade  us ;  but  we  have  never  sup- 
posed tnat  we  were  bound  to  praise  them  indiscriminately ; 
we  are  far  from  being  prepared  to  regard  our  church  as  im- 
plicated in  the  totality  of  their  phenomena,  and  we  cannot 
permit  either  our  friends  or  our  enemies  to  lay  them,  with 
all  their  evil  as  well  as  their  good,  upon  our  back,  and  com- 
pel us  to  carry  them  with  us  wherever  we  go,  or  else  give 
np  our  Catholic  faith  and  worship.  They  are,  thus  taken, 
a  load  which  we  have  no  disposition  to  carry,  and  which 
no  man  has  the  right  to  insist  upon  our  carrying.  As  we 
often  say,  we  are  Catholics  of  the  middle  ages,  because 
Catholicity  never  varies,  and  undergoes  no  development  in 
the  sense  of  the  believers  in  "  the  progress  of  the  species," 
and  because  the  Catholic,  as  a  Catholic,  of  one  age  is  the 
Catholic  of  every  age.  But  as  men,  as  affected  by  simple 
human  movements,  we  belong  to  the  nineteenth  century,  in 
which  our  lot  is  cast,  and  we  kbor  to  serve  our  own  genera- 
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tion,  under  the  conditions  to  which  it  and  we  are  subject, 
without  calumniating  either  the  past  or  the  present. 

The  apparent  error  of  Digbv,  and  the  real  error  of  his 
Unitarian  opponent,  as  of  nearly  all  the  modem  adversaries 
of  the  church,  is  in  neglecting  to  make  a  very  obvious  dis- 
tinction between  the  divine  element  in  the  middle  ages, 
represented  by  the  church,  and  the  human  element  that  sub- 
sisted and  operated  by  its  side  ;  and  in  failing  to  distribute 
to  each  of  these  elements  its  appropriate  share  of  the  col- 
lective phenomena.  The  secular  or  human  element  then, 
as  before  and  since,  held  divided  empire  with  the  church, 
and  is  answerable  for  a  portion  of  the  phenomena  we  en- 
counter in  mediseval  history ;  and  as  the  church  was  then 
not  alone,  was  not  the  sole  operative  or  efficient  cause,  it  is 
obviously  unjust,  as  well  as  unscientific,  to  Iiold  her  respon- 
sible for  any  portion  of  those  phenomena,  except  those 
which,  directly  or  indirectly,  proceeded  from  her  as  their 
principle. 

As  far  as  the  part  of  the  church,  or  her  influences  and 
•effects,  are  concerned,  Diffby's  work  misstates,  miscolors, 
exaggerates,  nothing,  and  fails,  if  in  any  thing,  simply  in 
falling  short  of  the  full  truth.  We  are  to  distrust  it  only 
when  it  goes  beyond  the  religious  element,  and  the  facts 
dependent  on  i^  and  claims  to  be  a  faithful  picture  of 
mediseval  life  in  its  totality,  of  what  depended  on  the 
human  as  well  as  the  divine.  It  is  then  a  false  picture ; 
for  the  human  element  was  not  so  catholicized,  nor,  as  to 
its  independent  and  hostile  operations,  confined  within  so 
narrow  limits  as  its  author  supposes ;  and  the  church  was 
not  so  supreme,  did  not,  in  fact,  exert  so  exclusive  and  so 
abiding  a  control  over  entire  mediseval  life,  as  he  represents. 
Here  is  the  grand  defect  of  Digby's  book,  and  here  is  the 
point  on  which  we  insist.  There  is  no  truth  in  the  assump- 
tion  which  Digby  seems  to  make,  and  which  our  Uni- 
tarian friend  really  does  make,  that  '^the  church  had  a 
thousand  years  of  almost  triumphant  ascendency."  In  this 
world  the  church  is  militant,  never  triumphant.  Only  he 
who  perseveres  unto  the  end  is  permitted  to  triumph.  That 
the  supremacy  of  the  church  was  generallj^  admitted,  in 
the  middle  ages,  as  a  doctrine, — that  she  maintained  an  as- 
cendencv  over  heresy  greater  than  she  did  in  some  periods 
before  them,  or  than  she  does  now, — ^as  far  as  our  present 
argument  is  concerned^ — ^may  or  may  not  be  true ;  but  that 
she  had  an  almost  triumphant  ascendency,  or  any  thing  ap- 
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proaching  it,  over  the  secnlar  order,  is  utterly  false,  and 
throughout  the  entire  thousand  years  supposed,  she  had  not 
for  one  moment  her  unrestrainea  freedom,  and  often,  often, 
had  she  to  struggle  for  her  very  existence  against  pagans, 
heretics,  schismatics,  Mahometans,  and  lawless,  ambitious, 
licentious,  and  barbarous  sovereims.  Never,  indeed,  did  she 
give  more  uneciuivocal  proofs  oi  her  supernatural  origin  and 
support,  than  in  those  ages  of  ignorance,  violence,  and  blood,. 
— ^never  did  she  struggle  with  more  manifest  supernatural 
constancy  and  force,  or  win  more  glorious  trophies  to  her 
celestial  prowess ;  but  never  found  she  her  patn  beset  with 
greater  diflSculties,  or  was  her  just  dominion  resisted  by 
more  numerous,  fiercer,  more  powerful,  or  more  obstinate 
enemies. 

The  assumption  that  the  church  reigned  quietly  and 
peacefully  during  the  middle  ages,  is  warranted  bv  no  au- 
thority, and  is  contradicted  by  the  whole  history  oi  the  pe- 
riod. That  period  extends  from  the  beginning  of  the  sixth 
century  to  the  close  of  the  fifteenth.  A  simple  glance  at 
its  history  will  suffice  to  dissipate  the  illusion,  that  the  mid- 
dle ages  were  all  the  work  of  the  church,  or  that  she  worked 
throughout  them  com{)aratively  at  her  ease.  Those  ages 
open  with  the  destruction  of  the  western  Boman  empire, 
and  the  permanent  settlement  of  the  northern  barbarians 
on  its  ruins.  For  all  western  Europe  the  old  Grseco-Eoman 
civilization  is  destroyed,  save  the  wrecks  preserved  by  the 
church,  and  some  few  towns  in  Italy  and  Gaul.  The  old- 
cultivated  populations  are  in  great  measure  exterminated,, 
and  the  few  that  survive  have  been  plundered,  impover- 
ished, and  for  the  most  part  reduced  to  slavery.  Over  the 
vast  extent  of  the  once  nourishing,  wealthy,  and  highly  civ- 
ilized  and  christianized  provinces  of  the  empire,  you  see 
nothing  but  ruined  cities,  deserted  towns  and  villages,  large 
tracts  of  once  cultivated  land  becoming  wild,  a  thin  popu- 
lation, composed  of  miserable,  trembling  slaves,  and  rude, 
ignorant,  proud,  arrogant,  and  merciless  barbarian  masters. 
The  churches  and  rehgious  houses  have  been  demolished  or 
plundered :  the  schools  and  institutions  of  learning,  so  nu- 
merous and  so  richly  endowed  under  the  empire,  have  dis- 
appeared ;  the  liberal  arts  are  despised  and  neglected ;  the 
domestic  arts,  except  a  few,  are  lost  or  forgotten :  war,  pil- 
lage, general  insecurity,  misery,  wairt,  have  loosened  all 
moral  restraints,  unchamed  the  passions,  aod  given  free 
scope  to  vice  and  crime ;  tiie  clergy  are  few,  poor,  illiterate^ 
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-for  their  conquerors,  as  subsequently  in  Ireland,  have  left 
them  no  means  of  education ;  and  besides,  they  belong  for 
the  most  part  to  the  conquered  races,  and  are  therefore  de- 
spised. The  barbarian  conquerors  and  masters,  moreover, 
Are  not  all  even  nominally  Catholic.  Many  of  them  are  All- 
ans ;  more  of  them  are  pagans,  still  adoring  their  old  Scan- 
dinavian and  Teutonic  deities,  and  looking  with  proud  dis- 
•dain  on  the  Christian's  faith  and  the  Christian's  worship. 
An  Arian  kingdom  has  been  erected  in  northern  Africa, 
Another  is  establishing  itself  in  northern  Italy ;  what  is  now 
.Switzerland  and  eastern  France  was  subject  to  the  part  he- 
retical, part  pagan,  but  wholly  savage  Burgundians ;  in  the 
rest  of  France  there  are  portions  of  the  old  Gallo-Roman 
population  that  have  not  yet  received  the  faith,  and  portions 
of  the  old  Celtic  population  who  in  their  dense  forests  still 
•cherish  their  ancient  Druidism ;  the  barbarian  kingdom  in 
Spain  has  but  recently  and  imperfectly  yielded  to  Catho- 
Jicity;  the  British  churches  have  lost  their  vigor,  and  are 
•confined  to  the  narrow  district  of  Wales,  and  through  all 
the  rest  of  Britain  paganism  is  rampant,  and  the  altars  smoke 
ivith  sacrifices  to  Woden  and  Thor.  Ireland  alone,  at  this 
period,  is  a  Catholic  oasis  in  the  immense  desert  of  heresv 
and  barbaric  infidelity.  Belgium  in  part,  all  Germany,  all 
northern  and  all  eastern  Europe  above  the  Byzantine  em- 
pire, are  one  unbroken  Cimmena  of  heathenism ;  and  even 
Bome  herself  is  not  all  Catholic,  nor  even  all  Christian. 
Such  is  a  birdseye  view  of  what  is  now  the  most  civilized 
And  the  ruling  part  of  the  globe,  at  the  opening  of  the  mid- 
dle ages ;  and  such,  after  having  once  christianized  the  em- 
pire, was  the  new  world  committed  to  the  charge  of  the 
•church.  Far  more  disheartening  were  her  prospects  than 
when  she  concealed  herself  in  the  catacombs,  or  bled  under 
Nero,  Decius.  Maximian  and  Diocletian ;  and  far  more  la- 
borious was  tne  task  now  before  her  than  that  which  she  had 
Accomplished  in  passing  from  that  "upper  room"  in  Jerusa- 
lem to  the  throne  of  the  Caesars. 

Nor  was  it  only  at  the  beginning  of  the  middle  ages  that 
the  church  found  herself  in  face  of  a  hostile  world.  The 
hostility  continued  till  the  close  of  the  period,  and  even  then 
did  not  cease,  but  broke  out  under  anew  form,  that  of  Prot- 
estantism, with  undiminished  virulence.  It  was  in  the 
middle  ages,  we  must  remember,  that  Mahometanism  sprang 
op  in  the  desert,  and,  breaking  forth  with  wild  and  ferocious 
fanaticism,  for  eight  hundred  years  devastated  the  fairest 
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and  most  fertile  regions  of  the  earth ;  that  the  Iconoclaeta 
persecnted  the  church  and  sought  to  prepare  it  for  Islamism ; 
the  Greek  schism  originated  and  was  consummated;  the 
Huns  made  their  new  mvajsion  from  the  East ;  the  Saracens 
ravaged  the  south  of  Italy  and  France,  and  established  them- 
selves in  Spain ;  the  fierce  and  shaggy  Norsemen  came 
down  from  the  frozen  North,  with  their  wild  courage,  their 
savage  cruelty,  and  their  Scandinavian  superstititions ;  the 
dissolute  Albieenses  renewed  the  heresy  of  Manes,  and  per- 
petrated their  liorrors ;  the  Beghards,  Wicliffites,  followers 
of  the  Eva/ngUe  Etemd^  and  other  sectaries,  arose,  and  by 
their  pantheistic  and  socialistic  movements  and  insurrections 
in  England,  France,  and  the  Low  Countries,  preluded  not 
unworthily  the  pantheistic  and  socialistic  revolutions  which 
we  have  seen,  during  the  last  year,  convulse  all  Europe,  and 
thi'eaten  the  destruction  of  all  law,  all  order,  all  society,  both 
civil  and  religious.  Add  to  these  great  facts,  the  deplorable 
effects  of  which  are  still  widely  and  deeply  felt,  that  during 
these  same  ages  there  was  scarcely  a  moment  of  peace 
between  the  civil  and  the  ecclesiastical  powers.  The  civil 
authority  never  ceased  to  enroach  on  the  spiritual,  and  the 
church  was  obliged  to  maintain  a  constant  and  severe  stnig- 

fle  to  prevent  nerself  from  being  swamped,  so  to  speai, 
y  the  state,  as  the  schismatical  and  heretical  churches  of 
England,  Russia,  Scandinavia,  and  northern  Germany  have 
been  and  now  are.     In  order  to  protect  society  and  nerself 

r'nst  armed  heathenism,  Mahometanism,  and  barbarism,, 
church  was  obliged  to  revive,  or  suffer  to  be  revived,  in 
Charlemagne,  the  western  Boman  empire,  before  Europe 
was  prepared  for  it ;  and  ever  after  she  was  but  too  happy 
when  in  his  successors  she  did  not  find,  instead  of  a  pro- 
tector, a  cruel,  oppressive,  and  sacrilegious  spoiler.  It  is 
easv  now  to  say,  that  the  revival  of  the  empire  was  premature 
and  bad  policy ;  but  it  was  the  best  thing  possible  at  the 
time,  or,  if  it  was  not,  it  was  inevitable  so  far  as  the  church 
was  concerned,  and  she  could  not  have  prevented  it  if  she  had 
tried.  Pious  as  Charlemagne  was,  he  never  suffered  religion 
to  interfere  with  his  ambition,  or  the  church  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  realizing  his  projects  of  temporal  aggrandizement. 
The  empire  once  reestablished,  barbaric  as  it  necessarily  was, 
a  formidable  schism  between  the  temporal  authority  and  the 
spiritual  commenced,  which  continued  to  widen  as  long  a» 
the  empire  existed.  Rarely  was  there  a  "  Kaiser  "  of  ''  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire,"  from  Charlemagne  to  Charles  V.y 
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that  respected  the  freeedom  of  the  church,  that  allowed  her 
to  exercise  her  spiritual  discipline  without  his  interference, 
that  permitted  her  without  restraint  to  manage  her  own 
affairs,  or  that  did  not  wage  open  or  secret  war  against  her. 
Earely  did  the  church,  in  Tier  struggles  for  religious  liberty 
against  the  temporal  powers,  come  off  victorious ;  never  was 
she  able,  throng  the  whole  period  of  the  middle  ages,  to 
gain,  and  never  yet  has  she  gained,  in  even  a  single  Catholic 
state,  the  freedom  and  independence  she  enjovs  here  in  these 
United  States,  which  is  all  she  asks,  and  all  she  has  ever 
struggled  for.  The  very  instance  of  Philip  the  Fair  of 
France  insulting  Boniface  VIII.,  and  successfullybraving  his 
authority,  cited  by  the  writer  in  the  Christian  Examiner  to 
prove  the  "enormous  power  of  the  popes,"  is  a  striking 
proof  of  their  weakness,  and  of  how  completely  they  lay  at 
the  mercy  of  the  crowned  despots  and  tyrants.  The  sainted 
Hildebrand,  the  seventh  Gregory,  one  of  the  most  pow- 
erful of  the  successors  of  St.  Peter,  was  driven  from  his 
throne  by  the  temporal  authority,  and  died  in  exile.  We  all 
know  that  the  rivalries  and  machinations  of  the  temporal 
powers  effected  and  sustained  the  great  and  scandalous 
schism  of  the  West,  which  the  church  could  never  have  sur- 
vived if  she  had  not  been  upheld  by  the  arm  of  the  Al- 
mightv.  It  is  all  a  delusion,  the  notion  w&ich  some  seem  to 
cherisn,  that  the  church  met  no  resistance  in  the  middle 
ages,  and  that  emperors,  kings,  princes,  and  nobles  de- 
meaned themselves  as  her  obedient  sons.  Their  submission 
was  the  exception,  not  the  rule,  and  their  protection  of  the 
church  was  seldom  any  thing  but  a  pretext  for  enslaving  her. 
They  seem  never  to  nave  responded  to  her  call  to  execute 
the  sentences  she  pronounced,  unless  it  suited  their  humor, 
flattered  their  ambition,  or  promised  them  some  temporal 
aggrandizement.  They  selaom  heeded  her  spiritual  cen- 
sures, or  her  excommunications,  if  they  persuaded  them- 
selves that  they  could  guard  against  their  evil  temporal  con- 
sequences ;  and  it  was  rare,  indeed,  that  a  prince,  even  ex- 
communicated and  deposed,  could  not  command  the  support 
of  his  army,  of  the  greater  part  of  his  own  subjects,  and  even 
of  the  national  clergy.  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  subsequently 
the  pious  Crusader,  fights  for  Henry  of  Germany  after  the 
pope  has  deposed  him,  a^nst  his  competitor  Eudolph,  sus- 
tained by  tie  church.  If  the  barons  of  England  desert  John 
lackland,  it  is  for  reasons  of  their  own,  not  because  he  is  under 
excommunication ;  and  a  few  years  after,  they  can  conspire 
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against  him  at  Bannymede,  under  the  lead  of  Archbishop 
Langton,  in  defiance  of  the  excommunication  pronounced  by 
the  pope  against  them. 

Is  otning  is  more  evident  to  every  one  who  has  studied 
them  without  being  captivated  by  their  romance,  or  blinded 
by  his  hatred  of  Catholicity,  than  that  the  church  was  by  no 
means  the  only  force  at  work  in  the  middle  ages,  and  that 
she  was  far  enough  from  being  able  to  carry  out  into  prac- 
tical life  all  her  own  views,  and  of  having  every  thing  to 
her  own  likinff.  She  had  by  no  means  a  "  thousand  years  of 
almost  triumphant  ascendency  for  the  full  trial  of  experi- 
ments," as  our  Unitarian  friend  rashly  asserts.  She  was  re- 
sisted on  every  side ;  her  rights  were  perpetually  invaded ; 
her  authority  was  continually  braved ;  her  discipline  was 
seldom  suffered  to  have  free  course ;  her  clergy,  when  they 
did  not  add  the  feudal  to  their  ecclesiastical  character,  and 
become  princes  and  barons  as  well  as  priests,  were  treated 
by  the  representatives  of  the  barbarian  conquerors  with  con- 
tumely and  contempt ;  and  her  doctrines,  her  precepts,  her 
admonitions,  were  scorned  or  set  at  naught  by  the  great 
whenever  it  suited  their  humor  or  their  passions.  The 
church  became  the  possessor  of  great  riches,  it  is  true  ;  but 
her  wealth  bore  witness  full  as  much  to  the  vices,  the  crimes, 
and  the  disorders,  as  to  the  piety  and  zeal  of  the  times,  and, 
moreover,  she  possessed  them  in  no  small  part,  simply  in 
her  accidental  character  of  the  public  almoner.  The  dona- 
tions and  bequests  she  received  were  not  seldom  made  by  a 
tardy  and  doubtful  repentance,  in  the  hope,  we, fear  often 
vain,  of  purchasinff  repose  for  the  soul  of  a  sinner  whose  life 
had  been  spent  in  i)reaking  every  precept  of  the  decalogue. 
The  "  baron  bold  "  of  romantic  poetry  was  not  unf  requently 
a  bold  blasphemer,  a  dissolute  and  sacrilegious  wretch,  an 
oppressor  of  his  people,  measuring  his  rights  only  by  his 
might.  We  are  not  insensible  to  the  charms  which  romance 
lends  to  the  middle  ages,  or  to  the  golden  hues  which  a  rich 
and  fervid  imagination  spreads  over  them  when  contem- 
plating them  at  a  distance,  or  in  the  brilliant  lamp-li^ht; 
out  wnoever  has  ventured  to  look  at  them,  stripped  of 
all  the  deceptive  coloring  of  his  own  fancy,  in  their  naked- 
ness, as  they  actually  were,  will  quickly  dismiss  the  pleasing 
illusion  that  they  were  in  any  peculiar  sense  "ages  of  faith," 
or  that  it  is  from  them  that  we  are  to  form  any  adequate  no- 
tions of  what  are  really  Mores  Coitholid^  or  (jatholic  morals 
and  manners.    Not  in  them,  indeed,  had  our  good  mother 
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the  fair  field  and  the  fitting  opportunity  to  realize  her  idea  of 
Oatholic  secular  life.  Faith  there  was,  and  piety,  and  char- 
ity, and  heroic  sanctity,  such  as  has  never  been  surpassed,  and 
the  blessed  fruits  of  which  we  and  all  modern  civilized  na- 
tions are  now  reaping ;  but  alas !  something  else  was  there 
too, — something  which  did  not  proceed  from  the  church, 
which  she  did  not  sanction,  which  she  never  ceased  to  oppose, 
but  which  resisted  all  her  supernatural  efforts,  and  continued 
to  exist  in  spite  of  her. 

Undoubtedly,  it  will  not  answer  to  recognize  in  modem 
society  only  the  human  element,  and  to  attempt  to  explain 
all  its  phenomena  from  the  point  of  view  of  simple  human 
activity.  La  no  age,  certainly  in  no  age  since  the  advent  of 
our  Lord,  is  it  true  to  say  that  all  in  numan  histoir  is  the 
product  of  man  alone.  The  Christian  rehgion,  the  Catholic 
Church,  has  placed  in  the  modem  world  a  divine  element, 
supernatural  in  its  source,  in  its  principle,  in  the  mode  of 
its  operation,  and  in  its  effects.  This  element  was  in  the 
middle  ages,  represented  there  bv  the  Catholic  Church ;  and 
all  the  phenomena  or  historical  facts  of  those,  as  of  all  other 
ages,  wnich  proceeded  from  her,  or  have  received  her  sanction, 
we  as  Catholics  are  bound  to  maintain,  and  are  ready  to 
maintain,  against  all  challengers,  to  be  just,  right,  pure,  holy, 
iind  salutary  to  the  life  of  society  and  of  the  individual  soul. 
But  if  we  are  bound  to  recognize  the  part  of  the  church,  we 
are  equally  bound  to  recognize  the  part  of  man.  Because 
we  reco^ize  the  church  in  the  dark  ages,  it  must  not  be 
supposed  that  we  recognize  only  her,  and  hold  her,  or  con- 
•cede  that  she  is  to  be  held,  responsible  for  all  the  phenom- 
ena we  meet  in  their  history.  She  never  subsists  afone,  and 
neither  in  society  nor  in  the  individual,  in  professedly  Catho- 
lic states  nor  in  professedW  Catholic  men,  is  she  the  only 
efficient  cause  or  operative  K)rce.  In  the  individual  believer, 
human  nature  remains  after  regeneration ;  the  fiesh  survives, 
and,  as  long  as  we  live,  lusteth  against  the  spirit,  making 
the  Christian's  life,  whatever  its  interior  peace  or  consola- 
tion, one  unremitting  warfare,  from  which  there  is  no 
escape.  This,  since  trae  of  the  individual,  must  also  be 
trae  of  society.  In  every  society,  large  or  small,  by  the  side 
of  the  church  subsists  fallen  human  nature,  with  its  evil  con- 
-cupiscence,  its  grovelling  propensities,  its  disorderly  affec- 
tions, its  fierce  and  ungovernable  passions.  It  will  not 
answer  to  overlook  the  facts  which  have  their  origin  in  this 
source,  nor  will  it  answer  to  charge  them  to  the  account  of 
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the  chnFch.  Both  elements  coexist,  both  have  their  respec- 
tive phenomena  which  are  intermingled  and  grow  together 
in  history,  as  grow  together  the  wheat  and  the  tares  m  the 
same  field.  In  forming  onr  jnd^ent  we  must  discriminate- 
between  them ;  and  if  we  do  tnis,  and  assign  to  each  ele- 
ment  its  own  phenomena,  or  the  class  of  facts  of  which  it  is^ 
the  principle,  we  shall  have  no  diflSculty  in  granting  all  that 
the  most  nnscrapnlons  of  the  enemies  of  Catholicity  allege^ 
a^nst  the  middle  ages  themselves,  and  yet  maintaining  tne- 
claims  of  the  church  as  the  infallible  church  of  God. 

The  discrimination  we  here  insist  on,  all  Catholic  writers, 
Digby  among  the  rest,  no  doubt,  silently  intend,  and  suppose 
they  never  fail  to  implv ;  but  when  writing  with  reference 
to  those  who  are  put  or  the  church,  and  who  therefore  have 
an  interest  in  overlooking  it,  they  seem  to  us  not  to  make 
it  as  clear,  as  express,  as  prominent  as  its  importance  de- 
mands. Thus  Digby,  who  certainly  would,  if  called  upon,  ad- 
mit its  propriety  ana  even  its  necessity, — wishing  to  present  a 
popular  ai^ument  for  the  church,  addressed  to  the  emotions 
and  the  auctions  rather  than  to  the  pure  intellect,  and  un- 
happily consulting  the  tastes,  prejudices,  and  tendencies  of 
the  Tuseyitish  class  of  his  former  Anglican  friends,  as  if 
they  were  the  fair  representatives  of  the  uncatholic  world, 
at  least  of  the  Protestaat  portion  of  it, — passes  it  over  aa 
if  it  were  a  matter  of  sheer  indifference ;  and  assuming,  or 
appearing  to  assume,  that  all  was  substantially  Catholic  in 
medisBval  times, — that  society  was  then  in  its  normal  state, 
— ^that  the  church  found  herself  in  the  midst  of  a  civilization,, 
surrounded  by  a  secular  order,  precisely  to  her  mind, — ^that 
there  was  nothing  in  the  measures  she  adopted,  the  policy 
she  pursued,  the  institutions  she  cherished,  designed  sim- 
ply to  meet  an  exceptional  state,  to  provide  for  accidental 
wants  or  temporary  exigencies,  and  which,  under  other  cir- 
cumstances, would  be  neither  necessary  nor  desirable, — 
looks  at  every  thing  through  the  Claude  Lorraine  glass  of  his 
own  sunny  imagination,  sees  every  thing  covlev/r  ae  rose^  and 
writes  as  if  the  numan  element — then,  as  ever,  but  too  active 
— ^had  been  wholly  suppressed,  as  if  the  church  had  super- 
naturalized  the  wnole  secular  order,  and  made  it  one  with 
herself  by  infusing  into  it  her  own  divine  and  supernat- 
ural life.  Our  TTmtarian  friend,  wishing  to  obtain  an  argu- 
ment against  Catholicity,  is  delighted  to  find  this  conceded  te 
his  purpose,  assumes  as  unquestioned  the  exclusive  ascend- 
ency of  the  church,  makes  no  discrimination  between  the 
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phenomena  which  are  really  hers  and  those  which  are  really 
not  hers,  and,  fixing  his  eyes  solely  either  on  facts  which 
have  the  corrupt  human  element  for  their  principle,  or  oft 
measures  which,  though  adopted  or  approved  by  the  churchy 
have  their  reason  and  justification  in  the  exceptional  secular 
order  of  the  times  introduced  by  the  barbarian  conquest, 
and  not  to  be  brought  within  the  nile  except  after  centu- 
ries of  painful  and  often  interrupted  civilizing  labors,  he- 
finds  enough,  and  more  than  enough,  that  no  man  of  ordi- 
nary virtue  and  intelligence  can  approve,  and  which  we- 
should  be  utterly  unable  to  reconcile  with  the  claims  of  the- 
church,  if  we  were  bound  to  maintain  or  to  concede  that  she^ 
had  in  the  middle  ages  full  power  to  suppress  the  lawless^ 
workings  of  our  fallen  nature,  or  to  shape  the  entire  secular 
order  to  her  will.  Digby,  assuming  or  conceding  the  exclu- 
sive dominion  of  the  church,  finds  scarcely  a  defect  in  the- 
secular  life,  as  must  have  been  the  case  if  she  had  in  fact  had 
the  dominion  he  concedes  ;  bur  Unitarian  friend,  taking  the 
same  exclusive  dominion  for  granted,  from  the  manifest  de- 
fects of  the  secular  life  concludes  the  defects  of  the  relig- 
ious life, — ^that  the  church  must  herself  have  been  defective,, 
barbarian,  and  superstitious, — SiS  concluded  Machiavelli  and 
Boussean,  and  as  conclude  all  our  modern  socialists ; — ^falling 
thus  into  a  monstrous  en'or,  which  we  should  suppose  the- 
age,  if  its  boasted  intelligence  had  the  least  foundation  ift 
factj  could  easily  escape. 

Making  the  proper  discrimination,  we  as  Catholics  can 
judge  the  middle  ages  with  as  much  freedom  bs  can  thev  who- 
are  not  Catholics,  or  as  we  ourselves  can  judge  pagan  Greece 
or  Home,  Egypt  or  Syria,  India  or  China,  or  modern  Ma- 
hometan and  r rotestant  nations  themselves.  Of  their  aggre- 
gate phenomena,  the  church  is  undoubtedly  responsible  for 
that  portion  of  which  she  is  the  principle,  or  which  she  has 
expressly  or  tacitly  sanctioned ;  but  these  are  all  good,  and, 
reierence  had  to  time  and  circumstance,  the  severest  critic, 
unless  he  sets  all  reason  and  common  sense  at  defiance,  cannot 
bring  even  the  shadow  of  a  reproach  against  them,  bs  DigbVs. 
work  itself  proves,  and  as  many  of  the  adversaries  of  the 
church  admit,  and  have  admitted  over  and  over  again.  As 
to  the  remaining  phenomena  or  historical  facts,  those  which 
did  not  proceed  from  the  church,  but  depended  on  causes 
and  influences  hostile  to  her,  and  against  which  she  never 
for  one  moment  ceased  to  struggle,  we  have  no  responsibil- 
ity, and  feel  in  them  no  special  interest.    Our  church  is  not 
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implicated  in  thein,  for  she  neither  produced  nor  approved 
them,  and  was  indeed  no  slight  sufferer  from  them ;  she  is 
not  answerable  for  not  having  prevented  or  suppressed  them, 
for  she  can  govern  men,  collectiveljr  or  individually,  only  by 
moral  power,  through  reason,  conscience,  and  free  will.  The 
divinity  of  our  Saviour  was  not  implicated  in  the  treachery 
-of  Judas  Iscariot,  nor  were  the  trutn  an<d  sanctitv  of  his  re- 
ligion rendered  questionable  by  the  fact,  that,  when  he  was 
.arrested  and  brought  before  the  Bomau  governor,  his  disci- 
ples all  forsook  him,  and  Peter  thrice  denied  him.  The 
moral  disorder  and  wickedness  of  the  world  furnish  no  argu- 
ment against  divine  Providence, — ^in  no  sense  impugn  tne 
goodness  of  God,  or  the  wisdom  or  the  power  of  his  govern- 
ment ;  because  he  has  made  man  a  free  agent,  governs  him 
by  the  law  of  freedom,  not  by  the  law  of  necessity,  and  does 
and  will  do  no  violence  to  his  free  will.  The  church,  as  the 
representative  of  God  on  earth,  can  govern  only  as  he  gov- 
^erns,  and  is,  therefore,  restricted  to  a  moral  dominion  over 
men.  She  cannot  coerce  them  into  sanctity;  she  cannot 
force  them  against  their  wills  to  receive  her  sacraments,  and 
it  would  avail  nothing  if  she  could ;  for  although  they  do 
not  depend  on  the  recipient  for  their  efficient  power,  they 
can  produce  their  sanctifying  effect  only  when  he  interposes 
no  obstacle  to  their  operation ;  and  an  obstacle  he  does  in- 
terpose when  his  will  is  against  them,  or,  if  old  enough  to 
have  a  will,  is  not  for  them. 

There  is  an  inexcusable  want  of  science,  as  well  as  gross 
injustice,  in  holding  the  church  responsible  for  the  conduct 
K)f  those  members  of  her  external  communion  who  disobey 
her  instructions,  and  will  not  comport  themselves  as  her 
faithful  and  dutiful  children.  Science  traces  effects  to  their 
.cause,  and  claasifies  phenomena  according  to  their  principle. 
It  is  not  science,  but  nescience,  to  ascribe  to  the  church  phe- 
nomena which,  though  found  intermingled  with  hers,  she 
lias  not  produced,  and  which  are  repugnant  to  her.  Our 
modem  travellers,  who  have  so  much  to  say  of  the  ignorance 
and  corruption  they  meet  or  pretend  they  meet  with  in 
-Catholic  countries,  would  do  well  to  bear  this  in  mind.  The 
individuals  they  hold  up  as  exhibiting  the  fruits  of  Catho- 
licitv  are  precisely  those  who  do  not  exhibit  them, — ^are  pre- 
cisely those  who  neglect  the  teaching  and  break  the  precepts 
-of  the  church.  The  practical  effects  of  any  religion  must 
be  judged  of  from  the  uniform  characters  ol  those  who  sin- 
^cerely  and  faithfully  practise  it,  not  from  the  character  of 
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those  who  do  not.  Whoever  would  look  for  the  fruits  of  Cath- 
olicity must  look  for  them  in  her  obedient  children,  who  be- 
lieve what  she  teaches  and  do  what  she  commands.  The  moral 
and  religious  worth  of  these  no  sane  man  can  reallv  Question. 
The  rule  which  we  adopt  in  reference  to  Catholic  inaividuals- 
we  must  adopt  m  iudging  of  Catholic  nations  and  Catholic 
ages.  The  glorv  oi  the  church  is  not  tarnished  by  human  de- 
pravity, even  though  it  is  found  in  persons  attached  to  her 
external  communion.  Let  this  be  always  borne  in  mind,  as 
well  when  we  judge  the  middle  ages  as  when  we  judge  the 
Christian  ages  which  preceded  or  which  have  followed  them. 
The  glory  of  the  church  in  the  middle  ages  is,  not  that  there 
was  then  no  human  depravity,  no  injustice,  no  ignorance,  no 
superotition,  no  violence,  no  barbarism,  but  that  she  was  able 
to  resist  the  hostile  influences  to  which  she  was  exposed,  to 

I)reserve  herself  from  becoming  ignorant,  superstitious,  vio- 
ent,  or  barbarous^  and  that,  by  unwearied  eflPort  and  con- 
stant struggle,  she  was  able  gradually  to  get  the  better  of 
those  hostile  influences,  to  subdue  the  barbarism,  to  restore 
social  order,  and  to  recover  civilization,  to  place  it  on  a  solid 
and  imperishable  basis,  and  to  provide  lor  its  future  advance- 
ment. Here  is  her  glory  under  the  secular  point  of  view. 
The  darker  the  colors  in  which  you  paint  tliose  ages,  the 

frosser  and  more  revolting  you  prove  their  barbarism  to 
ave  been,  the  more  do  you  enhance  her  merit,  the  more 
uneauivocal  testimony  do  you  bear  to  the  fact  that  she  is- 
God^s  church,  upheld  by  his  almighty  arm,  and  assisted  by 
his  supernatural  presence.  Had  die  been  human,  she  would 
have  been  carried  away  by  the  floods  of  northern  barbarism 
and  have  become  herself  barbarian ;  had  she  be.en  human,, 
had  she  not  been  God's  church,  she  could  never  have  sur- 
vived the  wreck  of  the  old  Graeco-Eoman  civilization,  but 
would  have  been  dashed  to  pieces  with  it ;  had  she  been 
human,  had  she  not  been  God's  church,  she  could  never  have- 
stood  Arm  and  immovable  as  wave  after  wave  of  barbarians 
rolled  on  and  beat  with  fearful  impetuosity  against  her, — 
could  never  have  gained  an  influence  over  those  ferocious 
hordes,  whose  sole  occupation  was  war  and  plunder,  pene- 
trated their  hearts  with  some  portion  of  her  own  light  and 
warmth,  infused  into  their  souls  sentiments  of  gentleness, 
meekness,  love,  and  peace,  and  raised  them  to  be  the  fore- 
most nations  of  the  earth.  The  greater  the  task  she  had  be- 
fore her,  the  greater  was  her  need  of  divine  assist^ce,  and 
the  greater  her  glory  in  having  accomplished  it. 
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We  may,  perhaps,  find  here  one  of  the  reasons  why  Cath- 
olics, who  have  from  earliest  infancy  been  reared  in  the 
bosom  of  the  church,  appear  so  indifferent  to  medisBval  his- 
ix)ry,  and  show  so  little  solicitude  to  prove,  that,  on  its 
secular  side,  it  was  not  as  dark  and  forbidding  as  Protestants 
heretofore  have  been  accustomed  to  represent  it.  They 
have,  in  fact,  no  special  interest  in  vindicating  it.  They 
«eek  their  Lord,  not  in  the  dead  past,  but  in  the  living 
present, — in  the  church  that  is,  and  is  to  be  until  the  con- 
jsummation  of  the  the  world,  unvaried  and  invariable ;  and 
they  may  well  leave  the  history  of  their  antiquity,  save  so 
far  as  necessary  to  repel  charges  preferred  against  the 
-church,  to  those  outside  of  her  communion.  Hence,  the  at- 
tempted rehabilitation  of  mediaeval  society  in  our  days  is 
the  work  of  Protestants ;  the  romantic  school  is  of  Protes- 
tant German  origin;  the  greater  part  of  the  recent  historical 
works,  many  of  them  really  able  and  learned,  which  have 
refuted  the  stale  charges  against  the  popes  and  the  church 
in  the  middle  ages,  are  nearly  all  from  Protestant,  at  least 
uncatholic,  authors ;  and  the  mania  which  rages  for  reviving 
mediaeval  arts,  tastes,  usages,  and  institutions  chiefly  affects 
Oxford  men  and  their  friends,  disturbing  the  equilibrium  of 
comparatively  few  Catholics.  It  is  an  admirable  economy, 
that  they  who  see  that  their  church  is  a  mere  corpse 
should  seek  to  dress  her  in  the  robes  of  the  past,  instead  of 
those  of  the  present.  It  spares  the  living  and  does  no 
harm  to  the  dead.  Indeed,  we  ai*e  expecting  the  assailants 
of  the  church  to  shift,  ere  long,  their  position,  and  to  at- 
tempt to  rob  her  of  the  fflory  of  having  subdued  the  bar- 
barians and  founded  modem  civilization,  by  stoutly  main- 
taining that  there  were  no  barbarians  to  subdue ;  that  the 
•Goths,  Vandals,  Huns,  Franks,  Bur^ndians,  Longobards, 
-&C.,  were  highly  cultivated  and  polished  tribes,  far  in  ad- 
vance of  the  degenerate  races  they  invaded  and  supplanted ; 
that  the  middle  ages  were  admiraole  for  their  successful  and 
<}omplete  realization  of  the  loftiest  and  most  perfect  civiliza- 
tion ;  and  that  we  poor  Eomanists  fail  to  be  Catholic,  be- 
cause we  fail  to  be  sufficiently  mediseval !  We  are  looking 
for  books  and  pamphlets  intended  to  prove  that  the  grand 
€rror  of  the  popes,  their  grand  apostasy,  which  caused  and 
justified  the  reformation,  consisted  in  their  regarding  the 
invaders  and  destroyers  of  the  Koman  empire  as  barbarians, 
in  resisting  their  advanced  civilization,  and  laboring  to  im- 
pose upon  them  the  inferior  and  effete  civilization  oi  Greece 
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^nd  Borne.  Kaj,  we  already  Bee  evident  indications  that 
we  are  soon  to  be  subjected  to  this  new  line  of  attack ;  and 
in  more  than  one  Puseyite  publication  we  detect  the  germs 
of  the  view  we  here  suggest,  and  whidi  the  romanticists 
seem  to  ns  to  be  pledged  by  their  fundamental  principles 
to  develop  and  mature. 

It  does  not  enter  into  our  present  purpose  to  discuss  at 
length  the  actual  character  of  the  dark  ages  on  their  purely 
human  and  secular  side.  As  far  as  the  church  was  impli- 
-cated  in  their  phenomena,  we  accept  them  and  glory  in 
them ;  but  as  it  regards  all  lying  beyond,  we  feel  compara- 
tively indiflPerent.  Under  the  point  of  view  of  humamty,  it 
matters  little  to  us,  as  Catholics,  how  dark,  how  super- 
45titious,  how  turbulent,  violent,  or  barbarous  they  were. 
■Certainly  we  do  not  believe,  and  it  will  take  much  to  per- 
suade us,  that  they  were  truly  civilized  ages,  either  wnen 
<K>mpured  with  the  present  or  when  compared  with  classic 
antiquity.  OivUization  is  a  word,  no  doubt,  not  easy  to 
-define,  and  different  persons  may  define  it  differently ;  but 
;as  we*  define  it,  the  middle  ages,  aside  from  what  they  owed 
to  the  church,  were  barbarous  ages.  We  take  the  word  in 
what  we  suppose  to  be  its  ordinary  sense,  as  desimating  the 
•exterior  and  interior  life  of  a  cultivated  and  polfshed 
people,  having  a  fixed  residence,  and  living  under  the  em- 
pire of  law,  as  distin^shed  from  the  empire  of  mere  arbi- 
trary will ;  and  makmg  abstraction  of  religion  and  what  is 
•derived  from  it,  our  standard  of  civilization  is  that  of 
ancient  Greece  and  Home,  combining  the  uouo^  of  the 
former  with  the  jus  of  the  latter.  Efere,  we  irankly  con- 
fess, we  are  Grseco-Boman,  and  to  us  all  tribes  and  nations 
Are  barbarian  just  in  proportion  sb  they  recede  from  the 
Graeco-Eoman  standard.  We  do  not  assert,  we  do  not  pre- 
tend, that,  prior  to  Greece  and  Rome,  no  people  nad 
been  trulv  civilized;  we  raise  here  no  question  as  to 
whether  the  Grseco-Eoman  civilization  was  indigenous  or 
whether  it  was  borrowed ;  we  simply  assert  that  the  civil- 
ization of  Greece  and  Bome,  at  their  most  flourishing  period, 
under  the  purely  human  point  of  view,  is  the  standard  civ- 
ilization 01  history  and  of  human  philosophy.  Nowhere 
else  does  history  show  us  man  receiving,  under  all  the  as- 
pects of  his  nature,  so  hi^h,  so  thorough,  so  symmetrical, 
and  so  masculine  a  cultivation  as  under  this  wonderful  civil- 
ization. Grseco-Boman  art  emtx>dies  the  highest  ideal 
truth  conceivable  without  the  Ohristian  revelation.    The 
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PhidiaD  Jove  embodies  the  highest  ideal,  not  indeed  of  the 
Divinity,  but  of  the  full-grown  man,  without  Chiistianitj, 
in  the  order  of  nature.  Eliminate  from  the  GraBCo-Roman 
civilization  all  that  it  contains  which  depends  on  its  false  re- 
ligion, or  on  its  corruptions  or  misapplication  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  primitive  revelation  in  the  sphere  of  the  super- 
natural, add  uie  Christian  religion,  and  animate  it  willi  the 
Christian  spirit,  the  Christian's  faith,  and  the  Christian's 
love,  and  you  have  a  civilization  beyond  which  there  ifr 
nothing  to  seek. 

Tried  by  this  standard,  under  the  secular  and  human  as- 
pect of  civilization,  the  middle  a^es  cannot  stand  the  test. 
The  tribes  which  overthrew  the  old  western  Boman  empire 
were  barbarians,  and  inflicted  on  civilization  what,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  church,  would  have  been  an  irreparable 
evil,  of  the  magnitude  of  which,  confining  our  views  to 
man  merely  as  a  social  being  and  an  inhabitant  of  this  earth, 
we  are  utterly  unable  to  form  any  adequate  conception. 
The  downfall  of  ancient  Home  and  its  civilization  stands 
alone  in  history,  and  we  seek  in  vain  for  the  record  of  an 
event  analogous  to  it.  Even  external  nature,  if  we  may  be- 
lieve the  accounts  transmitted  to  us,  felt  the  shock,  ana  tiie 
seasons  became  inclement  as  society  became  barbarous.  The 
changes  in  the  natural  world  in  parts  of  Italy,  Gaul,  and 
Britain  seem  to  have  been  hardly  less  terrific  than  those  of 
the  political  and  social  world.  The  downfall  of  Bome  was^ 
also  a  terrible  calamity  to  religion.  It  imdid  in  a  moment 
the  labors  of  ages,  and  for  long  centuries  crippled  the  mis- 
sionaiT  enterprises  of  the  church,  re|)ressed  her  expansive 
energies,  and  imposed  on  her  the  immense  labors — ^not 
yet  completed — of  re-civilizing  mankind,  and  of  restoring 
civilization  to  the  height  to  which  it  had  previously  at- 
tained, or  at  least  to  the  height  at  which  she  found  it,  when, 
emerging  from  the  catacombs,  she  assumed,  in  the  person 
of  Constantine  the  Great,  the  imperial  purple,  and  encircled 
her  brows  with  the  imperial  diadem. 

Nor  let  it  be  supposed  that  these  labors  of  re-civilizing 
the  world  were  not  demanded  by  the  spiritual  order.  We 
know  our  church  is  catholic ;  we  know  that  she  can  reach 
the  heart  of  the  barbarian  or  the  savage,  as  well  as  of  the 
civilized  man,  and  can  infuse  into  him  her  holy  faith,  her 
purifying  and  her  sanctifying  grace ;  but  it  is  nevertheless 
true,  that  she  finds  herself  at  home,  in  her  normal  relations 
to  social  and  secular  life,  only  in  the  bosom  of  a  high  and 
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trae  civilization.  Man  was  originally  constmcted,  and 
society  was  originally  organized,  with  reference  to  the  Cath- 
olic Chnrch,  and  she  can  find  them  adapted  to  her  pniposes  a& 
a  social  or  national  religion,  only  in  proportion  as  she  finds- 
them  in  their  normal  state,  llieir  normal  state  is  tiiat  of 
civilization.  Neither  man  nor  society,  as  we  know  from  in- 
fallible faith,  began  either  in  savagism  or  barbarism.  Sav- 
a^sm  and  barbarism  have  resulted  from  the  cormptions 
wich  supervened  as  men  departed  farther  and  further 
from  the  original  seat  of  the  numan  race,  and  from  the 
primitive  revelation.  There  must  have  been,  therefore,  an 
original  normal  civilization.  This  civilization,  probably,  at 
no  period  has  ever  wholly  ceased  to  exist,  although  it  may 
have  had  its  seat  now  in  one  nation  and  now  in  another. 
But,  however  this  may  be,  it  is  evidently,  at  their  flourish- 
ing  period,  doiniciliated  in  GPteece  and  Eome,  and  is  pre- 
served or  reproduced  in  the  Grseco-Boman  civilization, 
under  its  human  and  secular  relations,  in  its  purity  and 
vigor.  Being  normal,  and  realizing  the  original  type  as  far 
as  possible  without  Christianity,  the  church  must  nave  an 
especial  afiinity  for  it,  and  must  bear  to  it  a  relation  per- 
fectly analogous  to  that  which  Catholic  theology  bears  to 
sound  philosophy.  Where,  then,  it  does  not  exist,  she 
must  seek  to  introduce  it,  and  where  it  has  fallen  into  decay, 
or  been  destroyed,  she  must  seek  to  restore  it ; — ^not,  in- 
deed, as  a  preparation  for  the  reception  of  her  faith  and 
diarity  by  individuals, — ^f  or  that  would  deny  her  catholicity^ 
— ^but  as  the  condition  of  domesticating  herself,  so  to 
speak,  in  the  country ;  of  converting  or  securing  the  con- 
version of  the  nation  itself, — baptizing,  as  it  were,  its  very 
soil ;  of  becoming  the  vivifying  sap  of  all  its  institutions, 
and  the  informing  principle  ox  its  whole  instinctive  and 
unconscious  life. 

History,  as  well  as  speculation,  establishes  this  view.  The 
church,  m  converting  the  empire,  found  nothing  in  the 
Grseco-Boman  order  of  civilization  to  change,  nothing  in  the 
essential  constitution  of  the  state,  nothing  in  its  general 
economy  of  life,  public  or  domestic, — ^in  the  reammica  or 
the  res  domestioa, — and  very  little  in  the  laws  themselves. 
The  great  body  of  the  civil  law,  still  the  public  law  of  all 
Catholic,  and  to  a  great  extent  of  some  Protestant,  states,  ex- 
isted and  was  in  force  before  the  introduction  of  Christian- 
ity, ^e  changes  required  were,  for  the  most  part,  pufely 
spiritual,  such  as  conversion  of  itself  efiecte<(  or  as  the 
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church,  in  the  discharge  of  her  purely  spiritual  functions, 
could  herself  effect,  without  the  aid  of  the  civil  power. 
What  we  mean  is,  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  order  of 
the  civilization  that  constrained  her;  and  after  the  law  had 
recognized  her  and  ceased  to  enjoin  pa^nism,  she  had  no 
other  obstacles  to  contend  against  than  uiose  which  human 
depravity  in  individuals  always  and  everywhere  interposes 
to  Tier  operations.  On  the  other  hand,  tnough  the  church 
has  certainly  converted  innumerable  individuals  who  were 
strangers  to  the  Grsdco-Boman  civilization,  we  can  call  to 
mind,  at  this  moment,  no  nation  which  had  not  originally 
rec5eived  that  order  of  civilization  or  has  not  subsequently 
been  subjected  to  it,  at  least  in  its  essential  principles,  that 
has  ever  accepted,  or,  if  it  has  at  one  time  accepted,  has  for 
more  than  a  brief  period  retained,  the  Catholic  laith.  When 
the  barbarians  invaded  the  empire,  the  limits  of  the  Mace- 
donian and  Boman  conquests  were  very  nearly  those  of 
Christendom.  The  church  had  indeed  extended  her  mis- 
sions beyond,  but  they  were  the  mere  outposts  pushed  into 
tlie  enemy's  country,  or,  as  it  were,  the  military  occupation 
of  a  country  whose  conquest  was  not  yet  completed.  Other 
nations  assuredly  have  been  brougnt  within  the  pale  of 
Christendom,  but  they  have  remained  within  only  as  the 
church  has  succeeded  in  civilizing  them, — so  to  speak 
Grffico-Eomanizing  them.  Wherever  the  barbaric  element 
has  remained  predominant  in  the  national  life,  as  in  Bussia, 
Scandinavia,  !rrussia,  Saxony,  northern  Germany,  or  where, 
through  exterior  or  interior  causes,  it  has  regained  the  pre- 
ponderance, as  in  England,  and  the  once  christianized  ori- 
ental nations,  the  nation  has  relapsed  into  heathenism,  or 
fallen  off  into  heresy  or  schism.  In  several  of  the  nations 
which  have  fallen  off  from  the  church,  the  old  barbaric  in- 
stitutions, traditions,  customs,  and  hereditary  hatred  of 
Grseco-Roman  civilization  always  survived  in  the  heart  of 
the  people,  and  nourished  a  schism  between  its  national  life 
and  its  Christian  faith.  In  nearly  all,  the  barbaric  monarchy 
was  retained  after  the  conversion,  of  subsequently  introducea 
or  developed ;  and  between  the  barbaric  monarchy — that  is, 
oriental  despotism,  the  distinctive  principle  of  which  is, 
that  the  commonwealth  is  the  nrivate  property  of  the  prince, 
the  natural  termination  of  all  barbaric  chieftainship — ^and 
the  Grffico-Boman  polity,  whose  distinctive  principle  is  that 
the  prince  represents  the  majesty  of  the  state, — ^is  the  first 
magistrate  oi  the  republic,  bound  to  govern  according  to 
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law, — there  is  an  eternal  and  irreconcilable  hostility;  be- 
<sau8e  between  them  there  is  all  the  difference  that  tnere  is 
between  liberty  and  slavery.  Barbarism  is  essentially 
davery, — or  rather  slavery  is  the  distinctive  principle  of 
barbarism, — and  the  distinctive  principle  of  Gr8BC0-E<)man- 
ism  is  liberty.  Hence,  as  the  church  always  and  everywhere 
presented  herself  as  the  uncompromising  asserter  of  liberty, 
upholding  the  supremacy  of  law,  and  declaring  it  no  less 
binding  on  princes  than  on  their  subjects,  on  the  master 
than  on  the  servant,  barbaric  nations  and  barbaric  govern- 
ments, recognizing  no  authority  but  mere  will,  would  not, 
and  as  such  could  not,  submit  to  her  spiritual  jurisdiction. 
With  these  views  of  the  relations  of  the  church  to  civil- 
ization, and  which  it  would  be  easy  to  confirm  by  decisions 
of  the  Holy  See,  and  by  a  ref  eretoce  to  the  history  of  modem 
missions  in  barbarous  and  savage  countries,  we  can  have  no 
disposition  to  defend  the  middle  ages,  save  in  what  they 
owed  to  the  church,  and  cannot  be  expected  to  sympathize  with 
their  sentimental  and  romantic  admirers.  Under  many  rela- 
tions we  believe  that,  after  the  tenth  century  to  the  middle  of 
the  fourteenth,  they  were  far  superior  to  the  present,  though 
not  under  the  relations  of  civilization  properly  so  called.  But 
what  they  are  principally  lauded  for  by  our  sentimentalists 
and  romanticists  is  precisely  that  in  them  which  was  the 
least  in  accordance  with  Catholicity  and  genuine  civiliza- 
tion ;  for  it  is  what  proceeded  from  their  barbaric,  not  from 
either  their  Christian,  or  their  Grseco-Boman,  elements. 
The  revival  of  letters  in  the  fifteenth  century — that  century 
of  wonderful  activity  and  enterprise — ^was  a  great  event, 
and  its  bearing  on  human  culture  has  hardly  been  over-esti- 
mated ;  but  it  came  in  a  shape  hostile  to  the  schoolmen,  and 
even  to  Catholicity,  and  it  revived  to  a  fearful  extent  the 
old  Orseco-Eoman  gentiliem.  The  humanists  of  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries  have  produced  the  romanticists  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  They  seized  upon  the  Graeco-Eo- 
man  elements  of  modem  society,  sought  to  render  them  ex- 
clusive, to  develop  and  realize  them  independently,  on  the 
one  hand,  of  the  church,  and,  on  the  other,  of  mediaeval  bar- 
barism, and  thev  deprived  them  of  life,  and  brought  forth  a 
dead  and  petrified  classicism,  as  offensive  to  good  taste  as  to 
trae  piety, — as  incapable  of  aiding  the  growth  of  a  truly  hu- 
man as  of  a  truly  Cnristian  life.  The  romanticists  revolted 
at  this  petrified  classicism,  and,  already  eentilized  hj  the  old 
humamstfl)  had  no  alternative  but  to  se^  a  living  hteratore 
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in  developing  the  barbaric  elements  of  the  middle  ages,  and' 
realizing  them  independently  of  the  Greek  and  Boman  ele-^ 
ments,  and  also  of  Catholicity.  This  they  attempted,  and 
their  success  would  be  the  restoration,  not  of  cultivated  and 
polished  gentilism,  but  of  rude,  unpolished,  barbaric  hea^ 
thenism,  after  the  Teutonic  and  Scandinavian  modes. 

We  are  not  disposed  to  deny  that  the  schoolmen  were  de- 
f  ective  in  taste.  Thev  wrote  barbarous  Latin,  and  were  sel- 
dom good  Greek  scholars ;  their  humor  was  grotesque  rather 
than  delicate,  and  their  jokes  smacked  of  men  who  live 
among  themselves,  remote  from  the  great  world ;  their 
forms  were  drv  and  rigid,  and  their  rules  too  narrow  and 
too  unelastic  for  the  play  of  the  free  spirit  and  expansive 
genius  of  man.  The  humanists,  in  combating  them  and  sub- 
stituting the  purer  taste  and  ^e  more  svmmetrical  and  grace- 
ful  forms  of  ancient  art,  did  a  valuable  service  to  th©  cause 
of  human  culture  and  refinement.  So  the  romanticists,  in 
freeing  us  from  the  fetters  of  a  dead  classicism,  from  the 
narrow  and  pedantic  rules  of  men  who  servilely  copied  the 
exterior  forms,  but  were  incapable  of  producing  in  the  free 
and  original  spirit,  of  the  ancient  classics,  and  permitting  us 
to  move  more  at  our  ease,  according  to  our  natural  disposi- 
tions, have  served  the  cause  of  good  literature.  By  their 
excavations  of  mediaeval  romance  from  the  tombs  of  cen- 
turies, and  their  importations  from  the  old  mystic  East,  they 
have  enlarged  our  literary  horizon  and  augmented  our  literary 
materials,  for  which  we  cheerfully  render  them  all  fitting 
ackowledgment.  But  as  the  humanists,  alon^  with  their  clas- 
sicism, revived  old  gentile  theories  and  specmations,  by  which 
they  ruined  philosophy  and  shook  the  faith  of  no  small  part  of 
Christendom  while  professing  to  labor  to  confirm  it,  so  the 
romanticists,  to  the  extent  of  tneir  influence,  must  revive  tlie- 
old  barbaric  heathenism,  and  tend  to  ruin  literature,  art,  phi- 
losophy, and  through  them  both  religion  and  civilization.  The 
humanists  gave  usneathenism,  but  it  was  cultivated  heathen- 
ism, which,  as  to  its  forms,  was  repugnant  neither  to  good  taste 
nor  to  Christianity ;  the  romanticists,  the  humanists  of  our 
time,  give  us  heathenism  to  an  equal  extent,  and  what  is 
worse,  rude,  uncouth,  barbaric  heathenism,  with  its  grotesque 
images,  its  gigantic  figures,  its  huge  disproportioned  shapes, 
its  hideous  and  grinning  monsters,  which  no  Christian  art 
can  baptize,  no  power  can  lick  into  a  Christian  shape,  inform 
with  a  Christian  soul,  or  train  to  a  civilized  behaviour.  Do 
the  best  possible,  it  will  always  remain  the  man-bear  of 
cent  German  romance. 
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Nothing  would  be  more  amnsing,  if  the  matter  were  not 
60  grave,  than  to  see  our  romanticists  parading  the  old  med- 
iseval  romances,  chronicles,  ballads,  lays,  and  roundelays,  as 
^nuine  specimens  of  Christian  literature.  Indeed,  the  irony 
is  too  obvious  to  be  witty.  Even  if  sometimes  the  thought 
itnd  sentiment  happen  to  be  Christian,  the  form  is  barbanan. 
The  medisBval  romancers  frequently  profane  Christian 
.thoughts  and  expressions,  as  the  old  magicians  profaned  the 
Sacred  Host  in  their  spells;  but  the  substance  of  their  works 
is  always  derived  from  heathen  sources.  The  troubadours 
of  Provence  are  moved  by-  their  own  corrupt  passions,  and 
£ing  under  Arabic,  Moorish,  and  Manichean  innuences:  the 
trouveres  of  Normandy,  the  bards  of  Armorica  and  Wales, 
.the  minnesingers  of  Germany,  recite  or  sing,  for  the  most 
part,  the  old  barbaric  and  heathen  memories  and  supersti- 
iiions  of  their  respective  nations,  which  long  survived,  and 
are  not  even  jret  wholly  extinct,  in  the  heart  of  the  old  Cel- 
tic, Scandinavian,  and  Teutonic  families.  To  call  the  med- 
isBval  literature  proceeding  from  these  sources  Christian  is 
only  to  prove  how  far  we  have  lost,  or  never  received,  the 
true  conception  of  Christianity.  In  admiring  such  a  litera- 
jture,  we  give  no  evidence  of  a  return  towards  Catholicity ; 
we  only  snow  that  we  are  doing  our  best  to  return  to  tne 
^tate  of  the  barbaric  nations  before  the  church  had  com* 
menced  the  work  of  their  conversion,  and  are  trying  to  sat- 
isfy our  souls  with  mere  vagaries,  or  to  enrich  ourselves  with 
the  debris  of  old  barbaric  nationalities,  idolatries,  and  super- 
;Stitions. 

As  to  the  middle  aees  themselves,  we  conclude,  with  an 
Italian  writer,  that  '^  tney  are  admirable  for  their  Christian 
genius,  and  the  nations  then,  so  far  as  they  were  animated 
by  the  Catholic  idea,  undoubtedly  far  surpassed  the  most 
cultivated  people  of  gentile  antiquity;  but  except  that 
which  they  derived,  in  effect,  from  religion,  we  know  not 
what  there  is  in  their  annals  to  be  admired,  and  the  modem 
encomiasts  of  feudalism,  chivalry,  Gothic  architecture,  &c., 
itppear  to  us  little  reasonable  and  very  dull.*'  In  all  those 
loity  qualities  of  the  civilized  man,  in  themselves  indifferent 
to  vice  or  virtue,  the  man  of  mediaeval  history  appears  to  us 
far  inferior  to  the  man  of  Greek  and  Boman  antiquity. 
Compared  with  the  latter,  he  seems  to  us  a  mere  dwarf, 
Btunted  and  warped  in  hu  growth  by  a  one-sided  and  in- 
<K)mplete  culture.  We  find  m  the  mediseval  man,  the  mo- 
ment he  steps  out  of  religion,  very  little  of  that  simplicity^ 
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natnralneBSy  repose,  snstained  courage,  pmdent  euergy,  se- 
date strength,  greatness  of  soul,  constancy  of  will,  firmness 
of  resolution,  or  force  of  character,  which  so  strikes  and 
charms  us  in  the  men  of  classic  antiquity.  There  is,  as 
Gioberti — a  writer  whom  we  like  for  some  things,  and  dis- 
like for  many — ^has  well  suggested,  a  considerable  distance 
between  the  men  of  Plutarch  and  Livy,  and  the  romantic 
heroes  and  lion-hearted  warriors  of  Boiardo  and  AriostOy 
with  their  mad  adventures  and  their  silly  love-makings. 

The  causes  of  this  inferiority  of  the  mediseval  man,  and 
perhaps  equally  of  the  man  of  our  times,  we  have  no  space 
to  consider  now  at  length.  The  remote  cause  of  it  lies,  no 
doubt,  in  the  depravity  of  human  nature^  in  consequence  of 
which  men  will  do  a  thousand  times  more  to  improve  them- 
selves and  society  for  the  sake  of  self,  or  of  worldly  or  hu- 
man greatness,  than  they  will  for  the  sake  of  God,  or  at  the 
command  of  duty.  Hence,  in  a  certain  Sense,  all  those  re- 
ligions which  are  the  most  consonant  to  corrupt  human 
nature,  and  give  the  largest  scope  to  selfish  and  worldly 
motives,  will  always,  for  a  time  at  least,  be  more  favorable  to 
the  growth  of  the  qualities  we  have  named  than  Christian- 
ity itself.  Hence  we  should  look  for  more  striking  mani- 
festations of  them  under  paganism,  Mahometanism,  x^rotes- 
tantism,  or  modern  radicalism,  than  under  Catholicity ;  for 
these  impose  fewer  restraints  on  our  motives  of  action. 
Christianity,  if  there  is  any  truth  in  what  we  have  said  in 
the  course  of  this  article,  demands,  along  with  her  supernat- 
ural virtues,  the  highest  human  excellence,  because  she  de- 
mands for  her  permanent  home  in  a  nation,  and  her  free 
and  regular  action  on  the  mass  of  the  people,  the  highest 
and  truest  civilization.  But  she  cannot  encourage  the  cul- 
tivation of  human  greatness  for  the  sake  of  self,  society,  or 
the  world;  for  though  she  recognizes  and  uses  these  as 
means,  she  will  never  suffer  them  to  be  sought  as  ends. 
Here  is  her  glory,  her  strength,  and  at  the  same  time  her 
weakness.  Paganism  could  suffer  us  to  cultivate  and  per- 
fect our  natures  for  their  own  sake,  and  permit  us  to  prO" 
pose  human  greatness  as  our  end.  Protestantism  virtually^ 
if  not  avowedly,  does  the  same.  The  church  not  only  tol- 
erates, but  secKS,  the  improvement  of  society,  its  progress 
and  perfection,  yet  only  tor  the  sake  of  the  purposes  oi  our 
present  existence,  and  as  facilitating  the  operation  of  the 
means  of  securing  eternal  life.  Badicalism  or  socialism  dis- 
dains to  look  so  high  or  so  far,  and  is  content  to  propose  the 
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progress  and  perfection  of  society  for  its  own  sake.  As  the 
motives  paganism,  Protestantism,  and  radicalism  propose  or 
tolerate  are  those  which  are  the  most  agreeable  to  fallen  na- 
ture, we  can  easily  understand  that,  for  a  time,  their  adhe- 
rents shonld  be  more  remarkable  for  the  qualities  we  have 
pointed  out  than  the  great  body  of  Catholics,  who  cultivate 
them  only  from  purer,  loftier,  and  more  distant  motives, 
therefore  motives  less  powerful  for  a  depraved  will  and  a 
corrupt  concupiscence.  Here,  undoubtedly,  is  the  real 
cause  of  the  inieriority  of  the  modem  to  the  ancient  man, — 
an  inferiority  which  results  from  his  actual  moral  and  relig- 
ious superioritv. 

Though  theVemot^  cause  is  in  the  corruption  of  human 
nature,  and  the  fact  that  paganism  imposed  less  restraint 
on  its  operations  than  CathoUcity,  the  proximate  cause  of 
this  inferiority  is  in  the  schism  which  has  always  existed, 
since  the  institution  of  the  church,  between  the  secular  and 
the  spiritual  elements  of  society.  The  secular  element  has 
never  been  brought  into  harmony  with  the  spiritaal.  The 
church  could  not  do  it  at  first,  because  the  state  was  pa^an, 
and  persecuted  her;  and  it  teok  her  full  three  hundred 
years  to  convert  it.  But  she  had  no  sooner  converted  it, 
than  the  barbarians  began  their  invasion,  and  she  had  to 
commence  her  struggle  against  barbarism,  which,  in  part, 
still  continues.  She  has  never  been  able  to  baptize  secular 
life,  and  to  institute  a  culture  as  perfect  for  it  as  that  which 
she  has  always  sustained  is  for  uie  religious  life.  The  sec- 
alar  order  has  therefore,  from  the  first,  remained  outside  of 
Christianity,  and  the  secular  mind  has  never  been  informed 
with  the  Christian  spirit.  The  spirit  of  all  secular  art, 
secular  literature,  secular  science,  even  when  cultivated  by 
Catholics,  is  and  always  has  been,  from  Nero  to  Mazzini,  un- 
christian. This -is  obvious  to  every  one.  Whenever  we 
leave  the  reh^ous  order,  escape  its  external  control,  and 
abandon  ourselves  instinctively  to  secular  pursuits,  or  in  any 
degree  yield  to  the  spirit  of  the  secular  order,  however  pure 
our  intentions  in  the  outset,  however  firm  our  faith,  sincere 
and  earnest  our  attachment  to  our  religion,  we  are  imper- 
ceptibly borne  away  in  a  direction  hostile  to  Christianity, 
and,  ere  we  suspect  danger,  are  sunk  in  the  quicksands  of 
vice  or  dashed  against  the  rocks  of  heresy  or  infidelity.  We 
have  a  striking  proof  of  this  in  La  Mennais,  another  in 
Padre  Yentura,  and  still  another,  we  fear,  in  Gioberti, — 
three  of  the  greatest,  and,  in  various  ways,  most  extraordi- 
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nary  men  of  onr  times.  All  three  set  out  sincere,  earnest,  and 
enlightened  Catholic  priests,  with  rare  philosophical  genias 
and  attainments,  and  rarer  Imowled^  oi  the  spirit  and  ten- 
dencies of  the  age.  La  Mennais  has  fallen  to  the  lowest 
depths ;  Yentnra  nas,  by  his  recent  conduct  at  Borne,  out- 
raged the  feelings  of  tne  whole  Catholic  world ;  and  Gio- 
berti,  as  his  case  now  stands,  or  as  it  is  known  to  us,  we 
must  regard  as  having  betrayed  his  religion  and  forfeited 
all  his  claims  upon  sincere  Catholics.  What  can  more 
clearly  prove  that  the  secular  order  remains  even  to  this 
day  unbaptized,  and  that  whoever  follows  its  spirit  is  sure 
to  find  hinjself  on  the  side  against  the  religion  of  God  ? 

Our  modem  literature  is  all  full  of  this  schism  between 
the  two  orders,  and  the  secret  of  most  of  the  movements  of 
our  times  is  the  effort  to  heal  it.  From  Pusey  to  Parker, 
Ventura  to  Proudhon,  the  Hegelians  to  the  Fourierists  and 
Icarians,  the  harmony  of  the  two  orders  is  the  secret,  in  gen- 
eral the  avowed,  object.  But,  unhappily,  nearly  all  efforts 
not  only  fail,  but  tend  to  widen  the  breach  ;  because  they 
are  efforts  to  heal  the  schism  by  harmonizing  the  spiritual 
with  the  secular,  instead  of  the  secular  with  the  spiritual. 
Here  is  the  grand  difficulty.  As  friends  of  religion,  we  are 
obliged  to  hold  on,  in  most  countries,  to  things  as  they  are, 
— to  desist  from  efforts  to  effect  such  educational  improve- 
ments and  social  amelioi*ations  as  are  good  in  themselves, 
such  as  are  really  needed,  and  such  as  we  are  most  anxious 
to  effect, — ^because  we  cannot,  in  the  present  state  of  the 
world,  make  a  single  move  in  their  benalf,  without  throw- 
ing the  power  into  the  hands  of  the  men  who  would  subject 
the  spiritual  order  to  the  secular,  destroy  the  whole  influ- 
ence of  religion,  and  with  it  the  very  conditions  of  civili- 
zation. The  certain  evil  that  would  follow  would  infinitely 
outweigh  the  good  we  could  effect.  If  any  one  doubts  it, 
he  has  but  to  meditate  on  the  exile  of  the  Holy  Father  at 
Gaeta,  and  consider  what  during  the  last  year  has  taken 
place  at  Eome.  The  Holy  Father  attempted  wise  and  judi- 
cious reforms  in  his  states,  and,  in  consequence,  was  driven 
from  his  throne,  not  by  the  men  opposed  to  them,  but  by 
the  very  men  who  clamored  for  them,  who  feasted  him  a 
whole  year  for  them,  and  in  whose  favor  they  were  more 
especially  effected.  The  very  attempt  on  his  part  to  amel- 
iorate the  temporal  order  drove  him  into  exile,  and  gave  up 
his  dominions  to  as  miserable  a  set  of  infidel  vagabonds,  as 
cowardly  a  set  of  nuscreants,  as  the  sweepings  of  all  Italj 
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<K)iild  furnish.  If  the  men  who  so  clamor  for  reform,  and 
«o  strenaonslj  arse  the  amelioration  of  the  secular  order, 
would  lay  aside  their  hostility  to  reli^on,  and  consent  to 
work  witn  the  church,  under  her  spiritual  guidance,  she 
would  soon,  through  them,  effect  all  needed  ameliorations, 
^establish  a  tme  system  of  secular  culture,  effect  a  new  civ- 
ilization, which  would  give  us  tempered  together  in  one,  as 
-Gioberti  demands,  the  full-grown  Christian  and  the  full- 
grown  man,  as  much  superior  to  the  ancient  Grseco-Boman 
civilization  as  the  morals  of  Christianity  are  superior  to  those 
of  paganism.  But  the  thing  is  not  possible  so  long  as  they 
are  able,  and  continue,  to  keep  the  secular  order  armed  to 
the  teeth  against  her.  But  as  human  depravity  will  last  as 
long  as  the  world  stands,  the  schism  between  tne  two  orders 
will  probabljr  never  be  entirely  healed,  and  the  glorious  re- 
sults for  civilization,  so  easy  to  effect  if  men  were  only  rea- 
sonable, or  not  madmen  or  fools,  will  probably  remain  for 
ever  without  bein^  ^^^^7  attained.  AU  we  can  do  is  to  be 
faithful  to  the  spiritual  order,  and  to  labor  diligently  to 
Tealize  them  as  far  as  possible, — ^not  for  the  sake  oi  the  tem- 
poral goocl  to  be  secured,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  purposes 
of  our  present  existence,  and  the  free  and  unimpeded  action 
-of  the  church  in  preparing  men  for  eternal  life. 

Our  Unitarian  friend  will  find,  if  he  meditates  what  we 
have  written,  his  article  answered  as  far  as  answer  it  needed. 
We  have  not  followed  him  step  by  step,  nor  was  it  neces- 
sary ;  we  suppose  him  capable  of  applying  principles,  when 
they  are  furnished  to  his  hand,  without  our  applying  them 
for  him.  He  will  see  that  we  rely  no  more  than  ne  does  on 
poetry  and  romance*  as  evidence  of  the  truth  of  religion. 
To  some  minds  they  may  be  occasions  of  conversion,  and 
they  were  in  some  respects  so  in  our  own  case,  dry  logic- 
grinder  as  many  people  suppose  us  to  be,  for  they  removed 
certain  obstructions  there  were  to  the  operation  of  the  grace 
-of  God  on  our  heart ;  but  causes  or  grounds  of  conviction 
they  never  were,  and  never  can  be.  Christian  art  has  its 
uses,  and  important  uses  they  are,  too.  Persons  of  a  certain 
temper  may  be  led  by  it  to  reflect  on  the  claims  of  the 
church,  or  it  may  soften  their  feelings  and  subdue  for  the 
moment  their  prejudices,  and  prepare  them  to  listen  to  her 
claims.  So  far,  it  contributes,  and  legitimately,  to  conver- 
sions ;  but  as  an  argument  addressed  to  the  reason,  or  as  a 
motive  of  credibility,  it  is  of  no  value,  for  it  may  well  be 
questioned  if  Christian  art,  as  pure  art,  has  erer  surpassed, 
OT  even  equalled,  pagan  art 
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We  recognize  no  church  of  the  middle  ages ;  but  the 
church  va  the  middle  ages,  as  in  all  a^es,  our  Unitarian 
friend  will  see,  we  hold  to  be  irreproachable,  not,  indeed, 
because  we  are  a  great  admirer  of  those  a^es  themselves,  nor 
because  we  believe  they  were  themselves  irreproachable,  but 
because  what  there  was  in  them  objectionsible  proceeded 
from  causes  independent  of  the  church  and  hostile  to  her, 
which  she  had  no  power  to  control,  and.  could  remove  only 
in  proportion  as  she  could  induce  men  to  become  voluntarily 
her  subjects.  There  were,  doubtless,  things  which  she  did 
then  that  she  would  not  do  now ;  for  the  circumstances  now 
are  different,  and  do  not  demand,  might  not  even  justify,, 
them.  She  is  in  the  world  to  bless  it ;  and  while  her  doc- 
trines and  principles  remain  etemallv  unvaried  and  invariar 
ble,  she  applies  them  with  perfect  freedom  to  the  circum- 
stances of  time  and  place.  She  never  permits  herself  to- 
become  the  slave  of  routine  or  of  stereotyped  modes  of  ex- 
terior action.  When  society  is  in  an  exceptional  state, 
she  deals  with  it  accordingly.  When  it  throws  upon  her 
the  burden  of  providing  for  the  poor,  she  does  it  in  the  best 
manner  existing  circumstances  allow.  We  rejoice  when  we 
read  that  seventeen  thousand  poor  were  fed  in  one  day  at 
Cluny,  and  we  see  in  the  fact  ner  maternal  solicitude  and 
foretnought  for  even  the  temporal  subsistence  of  her  child- 
ren ;  but  we  see  no  evidence  m  it  of  the  perfection  of  the 
secular  order  of  the  time,  and  no  reason  for  wishing  to  per- 
petuate a  state  of  society,  that  leaves  such  a  number  of  poor 
daily  to  be  fed  at  a  single  monastery.  Many  of  the  institu- 
tions which  the  church  founded  and  cherished  in  the  mid- 
dle a^s  have  passed  away,  or  must  pass  away,  with  the  so- 
cial changes  wnich  are  constantly  taKing  place ;  but  this  is 
no  cause  of  reproach  to  her,  or  of  alarm  to  us.  Others,  bet- 
ter adapted  to  the  altered  circumstances  of  new  a^s,  she 
will  institute  in  their  place,  and  ^in  the  same  ends  by  other 
means.  And  thus  it  is,  that,  while  we  adhere  to  the  church 
in  all  times,  and  hecoAj^e  we  do  so,  we  are  free  to  condemn 
barbarism  wherever  we  find  it,  and  to  labor  with  all  our 
zeal  and  ability  for  an  advanced^  and,  if  possible,  an  ever- 
advancing,  civilization. 
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CONVERSATIONS  OF  AN  OLD  MAN  AND  HIS 

YOUNG  FRIENDS. 


[From  Browiiaon*8  Quarterly  Bevlew  for  18B0.] 

I. — F.  I  HAVB  been  told  that  your  views  on  most  subjects- 
were  not  always  what  they  now  are.  My  father  says  he  has 
known  you  when  vou  boasted  of  being  a  liberalist  in  politics 
and  in  religion,  when  you  professed  yourself  a  firm  believer 
in  the  progress  of  the  race,  and  were  really  a  man  of  the- 
modern  world,  sympathizing  with  humanity,  and  foremost 
in  the  various  socialist  movements  of  the  day. 

B.  I  did  not,  as  a  young  man,  differ  much  from  most 
young  men  of  ardent  temperaments,  lively  sensibilities,  gen- 
erous impulses,  and  little  practical  knowledge ;  I  said  and 
did  a  great  manv  foolish  thin^. 

(7.  You  will  hardly  persuade  your  young  friends  that  it 
is  foolish  to  sympatmze  with  our  kind,  to  feel  that  every 
man  is  our  brother,  to  plead  for  the  wronged,  and  devote- 
ourselves  heart  and  soul  to  the  progress  of  liberty,  and  the 
melioration  of  society,  especially  of  the  poorer  and  more 
numerous  classes. 

B,  We  are,  till  after  lonff  and  sometimes  bitter  experi- 
ence, the  dupes  of  words  ana  phrases.  It  is  not  difficult  to- 
disguise  mischievous  purposes  in  fine  words ;  it  is  also  easy, 
in  pursuing  even  a  laudable  object,  to  say  and  do  a  great 
many  f ooliwi  things.  It  mav  be  very  laudable  to  fell  a  tree- 
that  cumbers  the  ground,  or  hides  our  prospect,  but  not  very 
wise  to  attempt  to  do  it  by  climbing  up  and  beginning  at- 
the  top.  It  is  rather  foolish  to  cut  off  tne  branch  on  whiclt 
we  must  stand.  We  may  fall  and  break  our  necks,  and  not 
accomplish  our  purpose  after  all. 

G.  By  which  you  would  admonish  us  that  our  ends  are 
not  necessarily  good  because  we  express  them  in  fine  phrases, 
and  that  even  good  ends  are  wisely  sought  only  by  appro- 
priate and  adequate  means  ? 

B.  Precisely,  my  young  friend.  Schiller's  Marquis  of 
Posa  bids  us  remember  when  we  are  old,  the  dreams  of  our 
youth.  Some  follow  his  direction,  and  remain  ignorant  in 
spite  of  experience.    Others  do  not.    It  is  not^  as  you* 
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youngsters  suppose,  that  we  harden  with  age,  grow  cold  and 
selfish,  and  cease  to  interest  ourselves  in  the  welfare  of 
others ;  it  is  that  we  profit  by  experience,  and  that  a  wider 
survey  of  men  and  things,  a  aeeper  insight  into  the  springs 
of  human  action,  individual  and  social,  enable  us  to  see 
what  we  proposed  in  the  ardor  of  youth  is  seldom  desirable, 
and  when  desirable,  seldom  practicable.  Youth  deals  most- 
ly in  generals,  and  rarely  descends  to  particulars.  The  evils 
which  afflict  the  individual  and  society  spring  chiefly  from 
moral  causes,  from  inordinate  desires,  ana  unrestrained  pas- 
sions. The  methods  of  amelioration  which  our  young  en- 
thusiasm proposes  appeal  exclusively  to  these  for  their  sup- 
port, and  can  only  strengthen  them,  and  aggravate  the  evils 
we  seek  to  remove. 

O.  Pardon  me,  but  I  am  a  little  impatient  at  the  outcry 
which  even  you  do  not  disdain  to  echo  against  human  na- 
ture. I  have  never  been  able  to  see  any  truth  or  justice  in 
ihis  perpetual  admonition  to  restrain  our  feelings  and  sub- 
due our  passions.  The  moralist  seems  to  me  to  make  him- 
iSelf  the  accomplice  of  the  despot. 

C.  All  our  native  instincts,  unperverted  feelings,  and  gen- 
erous  sentiments  are  for  liberty.  They  lead  us  to  resist  the 
tyrant,  and  where  they  have  free  scope,  tyranny  can  never  gain 
a  permanent  establishment.  The  tyrant  would  repress  them, 
annihilate  them,  so  that  we  may  have  no  spirit  or  disposi- 
tion to  rebel  against  him.  It  is  the  fox  preaching  to  the 
geese,  the  wolf  to  the  lamb. 

B.  All  very  spiritedly  said,  my  young  friends ;  but  it  is 
nothing  very  novel.  I  have  in  the  course  of  my  life  said  as 
much  and  a  great  deal  mora  All  authority  appears  to  us 
In  youth  very  hateful.  We  see  not  its  reason  or  necessity, 
and  we  fancy  that  it  only  creates  the  crime  that  it  punishes. 
I  thought  my  mother  was  exceedingly  tyrannical,  when  she 
.gave  me,  then  a  boy  some  four  or  five  years  old,  a  severe  whip- 
ping for  telling  a  lie.  I  have  lived  long  enough  to  thank 
jier  for  that  whipping  over  and  over  again ;  for  it  impressed 
indelibly  upon  my  memory  this  important  lesson, — ^If  you 
speak  at  all,  speak  the  truth.  Indeed,  all  authority  that  re- 
strains  ub,  or^inders  ns  from  doing  whatever  ie  wish, 
,fleems  to  us  tyrannical.  Tyranny  is  always  odious,  and  so 
we  conclude  that  we  ought  to  be  freed  from  all  restraint 
and  at  liberty  to  follow  our  inclinations.  Since  our  inclina- 
tions, instincts,  feelings,  passions,  resist  whatever  resists 
;them,  we  conclude  that  they  are  intrinsically  opposed  to 
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tyranny,  and  that  whoever  would  restrain  them  is  a  tyrants- 
deserving  of  universal  execration.  God,  indeed,  ^ves  nS' 
no  faculties  that  it  is  unlawful  to  exercise — in  a  lawnil  man- 
ner, and  he  requires  the  physical  destruction  of  no  element 
of  that  nature  which  he  has  created.  All  the  several  elements- 
of  our  nature  may  be  exercised,  but  they  are  to  be  exercised 
in  the  order  the  Creator  intended,  in  due  subordination,  the 
lower  to  the  higher ;  or,  in  other  words,  order  and  harmony 
are  to  be  maintained  in  the  bosom  of  the  individual,  and  be- 
tween individual  and  individual,  and  you  will  need  very 
little  experience  of  practical  life  to  learn  that  this  is  impos- 
sible without  authority  and  self-denial.  We  see  not  this  at 
first,  but  gradually  it  da^ns  on  our  minds,  and  bv  and  by 
becomes  (?ear  to  us,  and  from  hot-headed  radical^  clamoring 
for  liberty,  seeking  tlie  elevation  of  mankind  and  social  prog- 
ress by  removing  all  restraints,  and  giving  loose  reins  to 
appetite  and  passion,  we  become  sol^r  conservatives,  in- 
sisting upon  submission  to  authority,  obedience  to  law,  as 
the  first  lesson  to  be  taught,  and  the  first  to  be  learned. 

F.  I  do  not  object  to  all  authority ;  for  one  needs  not  to- 
have  lived  lone  to  be  aware  that  order  is  desirable,  and  that 
it  is  not  possible,  without  authority  of  some  sort,  to  main- 
tain it.  But  I  want  orddr  with  liberty,  not  order  without 
liberty. 

O.  The  authority  should  be  reasonable,  and  govern  by 
appeals  to  reason,  not  by  a  resort  to  physical  force,  as  if  man 
were  a  brute. 

^.  I  am  not  learned  in  such  matters,  but  I  have  heard  it 
stated,  that  man  combines  in  his  animal  nature  the  distinc- 
tive traits  of  every  species  of  animal  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted. Certain  it  is,  that  he  has  an  animal  nature  dis- 
tinct from  his  rational  nature,  and  that  he  is  often  beastly 
in  his  habits,  and  brutish  in  his  conduct.  It  is  not  seldom 
that  it  is  necessary  to  treat  him  as  a  wild  colt  or  an  unruly 
ox.  Physical  force  is  frequently  the  only  force  that  can  re- 
strain him,  and  corporal  chastisement  the  only  argument  he 
is  able  to  appreciate.  The  fine  sentimentalisms  now  so  com- 
mon are  very  becoming  in  the  young  men  and  maidens  who 
delight  in  diem.  One  is  rarely  pleased  to  see  an  old  head 
upon  young  shoulders.  I  am  always  afraid  of  a  very  wise 
youth.  It  IS  unnatural,  almost  monstrous.  I  am  never  dis- 
pleased to  hear  the  young  and  inexperienced  protest  against 
the  use  of  the  rod,  and,  in  their  sprightly  way,  maintain 
that  parents  and  magistrates  should  always  govern  by  moral 
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«aasioa, — ^by  love.  It  carries  me  back  to  my  own  spring- 
time of  life,  before  I  had  dreamed  the  support  for  virtue 
which  the  sentiments  afford  is  very  precarious,  or  how  hard 
it  is,  even  when  one's  reason  is  fully  convinced,  to  resist 
passion,  or  to  overcome  inveterate  habits.  Parents  and 
magistrates  should,  unquestionably,  govern  by  love,  but  love, 
if  worthy  of  the  name,  is  far  more  an  affection  of  the  ra- 
tional than  of  the  sensitive  nature.  It  is  often  the  highest 
proof  of  love  the  parent  can  give,  to  chastise  his  child,  and 
the  prince  would  show  little  love  to  his  subjects,  and  have 
little  claim  to  be  called  the  father  of  his  people,  if  he  should 
•do  nothing  to  protect  the  innocent,  and  to  repress  crime  by 
punishing  the  guilty. 

F.  I  think  authority,  whether  parental  or  civil,  relies  too 
little  on  moral  power.  The  parent  would  succeed  better 
if  he  would  pay  more  respect  to  the  reason  of  the  child,  and 
the  prince  would  have  less  occasion  to  resort  to  physical 
foree,  if  he  would  be  more  ready  to  treat  his  subjects  as 
reasonable  beings. 

O,  I  would  have  authority  appeal  always  to  reason  and 
affection.  We  obey  cheerfully  and  readify,  when  we  obey 
from  conviction  and  love. 

B.  Authority  is  bound  to  be  reasonable,  and  has  no  right 
to  exact  any  thing  contrary  to  reason  or  justice.  Yet  w&t- 
<3ver  legitimate  authority  commands  must  be  presumed  to 
be  reasonable,  till  the  contrary  is  established,  and  whether 
we  see  its  reasonableness  or  not,  it  )&  ours  to  obey  for  con- 
science' sake.  As  long  as  it  commands  nothing  contrary  to 
the  law  of  God,  its  commands  are  binding  upon  us,  and  can- 
not be  lawfully  disregarded.  Authority  is  under  no  obUga- 
tion  to  reason  with  its  subjects,  and  I  have  seldom  seen 
£Ood  come  from  its  attempts  to  set  forth  the  reasons  of  its 
acts.  The  parent  who  reasons  with  his  child  usually  wastes 
his  breath.  He  who  is  so  unreasonable  as  to  demand  what 
is  not  reasonable,  will  seldom  prove  himself  a  good  reasoner. 
The  reasons  can  rarely  be  given,  because  they  for  the  most 
part  surpass  the  child's  comprehension. 

When  my  eldest  son  was  bom,  I  entertained  the  doctrine 
contended  for  by  my  young  friends.  My  child  was  never 
to  be  crossed,  no  restraint  was  ever  to  be  placed  upon  his 
will  or  inclination ;  I  would  use  only  moral  suasion,  and  in- 
duce him  to  conform  to  my  wishes  by  simple  appeals  to  his 
reason  and  affection.  It  did  not  occur  to  me  that  moral 
suasion  can  have  little  efficacy  with  a  child  not  yet  capable 
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ot  moral  action.  I  tried,  however,  to  cany  out  my  theoiy. 
I  soon  fotmd  that  it  was  fomided  in  sheer  ignorance,  and, 
if  practicable  at  all,  conld  be  so  only  by  having  two  or  three 
grown  persons  of  extraordinary  natural  endowments,  and 
rare  accomplishments,  whose  sole  business  it  should  be  to 
attend  upon  one  child.  I  learned  that,  though  affection  in 
a  child  IS  early  developed,  and  is  never  to  be  disregarded, 
yet  it  is  seldom,  if  ever,  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  resist  the 
ten  thousand  temptations  he  has  to  do  what  his  own  preser- 
vation requires  him  not  to  do.  He  must  be  restrained  long 
before  he  can  in  any  possible  way  understand  the  reason  oi 
the  restraint.  Even  when  sufficiently  advanced  to  under- 
stand it,  in  some  measure,  it  is  not  enough  to  induce  him  to 
practise  the  requisite  self-denial.  My  experience  taught 
me  that  long  moral  lectures  have  as  little  effect  on  children  as 
they  usually  have  on  grown  people.  A  word,  a  proper 
word,  in  the  proper  tone,  at  the  proper  time,  is  useful ;  be- 
yond, the  fewer  words  we  use  the  befcter.  The  child  must 
be  made  to  obey,  and  obey  because  the  father  bids.  ^'  I 
your  father  bid,''  is  the  onl^  proper  reason  to  address  to  a 
child, — at  least  till  the  habit  of  obedience  is  well  formed. 
Taking  care  to  be  uniformly  reasonable,  just,  and  kind,  the 
parent  will  have,  in  ordinary  cases,  rarely  occasion  to  resort 
to  coercion  ;  but  sometimes,  let  him  do  the  best  he  can,  he 
will  find  the  rod  indispensable. 

Men  are  but  children  of  a  larger  growth,  and  are  always 
in  need  of  tutors  and  governors.  We  can  count  on  their 
good  behaviour  no  further  than  they  are  imbued  with  the 
principle  of  obedience ;  and  that  is  no  obedience  at  all  which 
18  yielded  only  from  private  conviction  and  inclination.  If 
our  reason,  love,  feelings,  inclinations,  are  on  the  side  of 
authority,  and  go  with  its  requirements,  so  much  the  easier 
will  it  be  for  us  to  obey ;  but  if  we  refuse  to  obey  when 
what  is  commanded  demands  their  sacrifice,  we  lack  the 
principle  of  obedience.  We  must  obey,  whether  agreeable 
to  our  feelings  and  convictions  or  not. 

C.  That  appears  to  me  to  be  pushing  the  matter  rather 
too  far.  It  denies  to  me  the  right  to  nave  any  will  of  my 
own,  and  may  make  it  my  duty  to  act  contrary  to  my  own 
convictions. 

B.  It  undoubtedly  does  not  favor  what  is  called  the  right 
of  private  judgment ;  but  that  is  no  solid  objection.  Pri- 
vate judgment  and  authority,  in  the  same  matter,  are  not 
reconcilable.    The  subject  cannot  be  both  subject  and  sov- 
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ereign.  The  world  for  three  hundred  years  has  been  try- 
ing  to  solve  the  problem,  how  authority  can  be  authority 
ana  yet  not  be  authority, — how  men  can  be  governed  where- 
all  are  governors  and  none  are  governed:  but  it  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  made  much  progress.  Where  the  sovereign 
nas  the  right  to  command,  the  subject  is  bound  to  obey, 
and  has  no  right  to  have  any  will  of  his  own  other  than  his 
sovereign's  wul.  We  have  no  right  c/oer  our  sovereign,  or 
to  sit  in  judgment  on  our  judge.  Our  will  should  be  to- 
cpnf  orm  to  the  will  of  God,  expressed  by  himself  through 
such  organs  as  he  has  constituted,  and  we  have  no  right  to 
have  any  will  or  any  conviction  to  the  contrary. 

F.  !N othing  is  more  sacred  than  a  man's  own  convic- 
tions, and  I  know  of  no  more  intolerable  tyranny  than  that 
which  compels  him  to  do  violence  to  them. 

O.  It  is  because  religion,  or  what  claims  to  be  religion, 
fails  to  respect  our  private  convictions,  because  it  tramples 
on  the  sacred  rights  of  the  mind,  and  prohibits  free  inquiry, 
free  thought,  free  speech,  and  free  action,  that  so  many  in  the 
modem  world  are  opposed  to  it.  No  man  wishes  to  be 
without  religion,  and  every  one  would  willinglv  embrace 
a  religion  i^ch  should  not  demand  the  sacrince  of  his 
manhood. 

C.  The  priesthood  seem  to  me  to  stand  greatly  in  their 
own  light  They  do  not  appear  to  comprehend  the  age. 
The  dominant  sentiment  of  our  a^e  is  the  love  of  freedom, 
of  humanity,  and  it  will  not  submit  to  be  directed  by  those- 
who  seek  to  repress  its  lofty  aspirations  and  its  noble  ener- 
gies. If  the  clergy  would  respect  the  ace,  it  would  respect 
them ;  but  it  has  sworn  it  will  not  bow  tne  neck  to  the  yoke 
of  servitude,  and  surrender  its  conscience  to  those  who  will 
not  respect  its  rights. 

B.  It  was  Lucifer,  I  believe,  that  Milton  represents  as 
saying,— 

"Better  to  reign  in  hell,  than  serve  in  heaven. ** 

But  Lucifer  finds  less  freedom  in  reigning  than  St.  Michael 
in  serving.  The  principle  of  license,  and  that  of  despotism, 
are  one  and  the  same,  and  the  clamor  for  freedom  usually 
indicates  only  impatience  of  law,  and  the  desire  for  the  pre- 
dominance of  mere  will, — ^the  essential  principle  of  despot- 
ism. Tour  radical  is  always  an  ingrained  despot,  who,  finding 
he  cannot  himself  rule,  resolves  that  nobody  snail  rule.  Clothe 
him  with  authority,  and  he  forthwith  institutes  the  Beign  of 
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Terror.  Ton  never  find  yonr  Kobespierres  as  moderate  in 
the  exercise  of  power  as  even  yonr  Mirabeans,  yonr  Ledm- 
Bollins  as  yonr  Lamartines,  yonr  Thierses  as  yonr  Gnizots. 
That  the  dominant  spirit  of  onr  a^e  is  freedom  from  all 
restraint  may  be  tmo  enon^h,  bnt  I  have  never  read  of  an 
age,  claiming  to  be  civilizea,  in  which  there  was  less  of  the 
spirit  of  tme  liberty,  or  in  which  tyranny,  nnder  the  form 
either  of  anarchy  or  of  despotism,  more  abonnded.  The 
age  not  only  has  failed  to  establish  Uberty  in  any  proper 
sense  of  the  term,  bnt  has  labored,  not  nnsnccessfully,  to 
render  its  establishment  for  a  long  time  to  come  extremely 
difficnlt,  if  not  absolntely  impossible.  The  revolutionary 
efforts  throughout  Europe,  in  pur  day,  to  introduce  democ- 
racy, have  loosened  the  bands  of  society,  to  a  great  extent 
destroyed  respect  for  law,  and  left  authority  no  possible-, 
means  of  preserving  itself  and  maintaining  social  order  but 
the  resort  to  physical  force.  I  can  prudently  give  a  child^ 
who  I  know  will  not  abuse  it,  far  more  liberty  than  I  can 
one  who  I  know  will  use  whatever  liberty  I  ^ve  nim  only  for 
his  and  my  ruin.  Government  threatened  m  its  very  exist- 
ence by  a  numerous  band  of  restless  spirits,  who  are  con- 
stantly plotting  againt  it,  is  obliged  to  resort  to  the  most 
stringent  measures  of  repression, — measures  which  would 
be  as  unjustifiable  as  unnecessary,  if  the  whole  population 
were  submissive  and  loyal. 

The  great  mass  of  the  people  are  easily  imposed  upon. 
Let  a  number  of  men  set  up  and  continue  for  a  certain 
length  of  time  the  cry,  that  religion  is  hostile  to  freedom,, 
and  they  begin  to  think  that  there  must  be  something  in  it. 
Where  there  is  so  much  smoke  there  must  be  some  fire. 
Eeligion  certainly  is  opposed  to  license,  it  certainly  does 
require  us  to  practise  seKienial,  bnt  this  simply  proves  that 
it  IS  the  necessary  basis  of  all  tme  liberty.  There  is  no 
liberty  without  justice,  and  justice  is  inconceivable  without 
religion.  What  you  call  freedom  of  mind  is  its  slavery,  did. 
you  but  know  it.  The  mind  was  created  for  truth,  audi 
finds  its  freedom  as  its  food,  only  in  the  possession  of  truth.. 
Without  truth  it  has  no  free  movement,  no  active  force,  no* 
life,  bnt  necessarily  droops,  withers,  and  dies.  A  worse 
calsimity  is  not  conceivable,  than  to  be  doomed  to  be  ever 
seeking  the  truth  and  never  to  find  it.  He  who  is  so  doomed 
has  no  resting-place,  no  repose.  He  has  no  solid  footing  ; 
at  every  step,  he  feels  the  ground  give  way  beneath  him* 
Darkness  is  before  him,  darkness  is  behind  him.    He  can- 
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not  see  his  hand  before  his  face,  and  yet  he  must  move  on, 
for  to  stand  still  is  to  sink  into  the  abyss ;  bnt  whither,  he 
sees  not.  He  knows  not  where  he  is,  or  in  what  direction 
lie  is  moving,  or  ought  to  move.  It  is  idle  to  pretend  that 
such  a  man  nas  freedom  of  mind,  for  he  has  no  mind  at  all, 
—cannot  make  up  his  mind  on  any  thing. 

My  young  friends  do  not  at  this  moment  appreciate  what 
I  am  saying,  for  they  have  not  yet  felt  the  pressure  of  life. 
They  are  just  entering  what  appears  to  them  a  career  of 
free  inquiry, — buoyant  and  hopeful,  sustained  in  part  by 
their  animal  spirits,  and  in  part  by  the  truths  they  have 
learned  from  their  tutors  and  governors,  and  'Which  they 
have  not  as  yet  wholly  effaced  from  their  minds.  Thev  are 
charmed,  too,  by  the  novelty  of  their  situation  and  the 
freshness  of  their  emotions,  and  borne  onward  by  the  ex- 
citement of  the  exercise.  But  the  excitement  will  soon 
subside,  the  freshness  will  fade,  the  novelty  will  wear  off, 
and  the  heart  and  soul  wiU  cry  out  for  then-  appropriate 
food.  It  is  dangerous  tampering  with  the  eternal  laws  of 
God ;  a  day  of  vengeance  is  sure  to  come.  If  you  are  not 
among  those,  as  I  trust  you  are  not,  who  cannot  learn  even 
in  the  school  of  experience,  you  will  one  day  cease  to  find  de- 
light in  the  pursmt  of  what  continues  constantly  to  elude 
your  grasp,  and  will  fall  back  upon  yourselves  weary  and 
disheartened;  a  universal  lassitude  will  succeed  to  yonr 
present  buoyancy,  your  hopes  will  be  withered,  and  nothing 
will  remain  for  you  but  to  seek  forgetfulness  in  sensuju 
gratification,  or  in  the  vice  of  avarice  or  ambition. 

Strike  out  religion  and  morality,  and  nothing  remains  but 
our  animal  nature  and  its  objects.  The  sensualist  did  not 
begin  in  gross  sensualism.  He  began  in  soft  and  sweet 
sentiments,  which,  as  he  was  conscious  of  no  impure  inten- 
tion, he  imagined  to  be  pure,  and  such  s&  he  could  safely 
indulge,  ^v,  he  imagined  it  almost  a  sin  to  forego  them. 
Day  by  day  tney  grew  upon  him  by  indulgence,  till  they 
became  too  strong  for  ordinary  virtue  to  repress,  and  then 
he  found  them  to  have  been  only  the  germs  of  beastly  vices 
and  grievous  sins.  The  beginnings  of  all  vice  and  crime 
are  pleasant  and  sweet  to  our  animal  nature ;  but  all  emo- 
tions or  sentiments  originating  in  that  nature  are  vice  and 
crime,  when  fully  developed.  "  Every  man  is  tempted,  be- 
ing drawn  away  by  his  own  concupiscence  [or  lusts],  and 
allured.  Then  when  concupiscence  hath  conceived,  it 
bringeth  forth  sin ;  but  sin  when  it  is  completed  begetteth 
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death,"  The  modem  world  followeth  concupiscence,  the 
inferior  or  irrational  nature.  It  began  in  what  is  most 
pleasing  and  seductive  in  that  nature,  which  it  di^ifies  with 
the  names  of  liberty  and  philanthropy.  But  uiese  when 
taken  as  affections  oi  the  animal,  not  of  the  rational  soul, 
can  be  followed  only  on  condition  that  we  gradually  discard 
both  revealed  religion  and  natural.  Hence  you  find  that 
your  modem  reformers,  notwithstanding  their  fine  words 
and  lofty  phrases,  tend  with  all  their  energy  to  establish  the 
supremacy  of  the  fiesh  over  the  spirit.  Hence  their  breach 
with  the  past.  The  past  has  labored,  not  indeed  always 
with  complete  success,  to  institute  and  maintain  a  social  and 
political  order  in  which  the  rational  nature  should  be  s 
supreme,  and  the  animal  be  subordinate,  and  held,  as  far  as 
possible,  in  subjection.  This  our  reformers  condemn ;  they 
seek  to  organize  society  and  the  state  on  an  entirely  different 
set  of  principles,  so  that  intellect  and  reason  shall  be  the 
mere  instruments  of  appetite  and  passion.  It  could  not  be 
otherwise  ;  for  the  flesn  Knoweth  not  God,  and,  if  followed, 
excludes  God  and  the  whole  rational  nature. 

Freedom  of  inquiiy,  thought,  speech,  and  action,  rightly 
understood,  are  no  doubt  good  things  ;  but  your  friends  who 
claim  their  exclusive  possession  have  very  little  right  to 
them.  All  they  understand  by  them  is  freedom  to  think, 
fipeak,  and  act  against  reli^on,  without  losing  their  reputa- 
tion, or  suffering  any  social  or  civil  inconvenience.  The 
pickpocket,  the  ti^ef ,  the  robber,  the  adulterer,  the  murderer, 
the  traitor,  wish,  no  doubt,  as  much,  and  with  as  much  jus- 
tice. I  have  never  found  unbelievers  actuated  by  a  love  of 
truth ;  I  have  never  found  one  of  their  number  going  forth 
in  pursuit  of  it  with  a  free  mind,  and  an  open  heart,  ready 
to  receive  it.  They  are  all  disciples  of  some  master,  and  if 
they  inquire  at  all,  it  is  only  to  confirm  their  prejudices.  I 
have  no  reason  to  think  that  I  was,  when  among  them,  less 
candid,  open,  and  truthful  than  the  rest ;  yet  I  never  knew 
what  it  was  to  seek  for  the  truth,  till  I  became  a  believer. 
I  sought  to  refute  that  doctrine,  or  to  establish  this,  never 
distinctly  to  ascertain  what  is  true  doctrine ;  and  I  embraced 
the  truth  only  as  it  forced  itself  upon  me.  I  had  no  inten- 
tion, no  thought,  of  becoming  a  Catholic ;  I  did  not  even  ask 
myself  whether  Catholicity  was  true  or  false.  Its  trath  burst 
of  itself  upon  me,  while  I  was  busily  engaged  with  something 
else ;  and  i  accepted  it  only  because  I  could  not  help  it.  It 
interfered  with  all  my  plans  of  life,  with  all  my  old  habits. 
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with  all  my  associations,  and  was  any  thing  but  pleasant  to 
flesh  and  olood.  But  it  broke  upon  my  mind  with  such 
clearness,  distinctness,  and  force,  that  I  had  no  power  to 
resist  it.  I  did  not  seek  it, — it  came  of  itself ;  I  did  not  find 
it, — ^it  f  ounjl  me,  and  took  me  captiye,  and  carried  me  away 
in  spite  of  myself. 

I  nave  looked  oyer  no  small  portion  of  the  literature  of 
the  modem  liberal  world ;  I  have  looked  yi  vain  for  some 
trace  of  free,  strong,  and  manly  thought.  Your  most  ad- 
mired authors  are  cramped  in  their  movements,  narrow  and 
superficial  in  their  views,  and  generally  weak  and  flippant 
in  their  expressions.  They  are  strong  only  in  their  appeals 
to  passion,  and  invariably  lall  far  below  the  better  sort  of 
enhghtened  heathen.  Out  of  the  departments  of  physical 
sciences  and  mathematics,  which  do  not  require  a  very  hiffh 
order  of  intellect,  the  greatest  names  you  can  boast  are  Bayle 
and  Yoltaire,  and  these  have  been  able  to  make  no  real  ad- 
vance on  Celsus  and  Julian.  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  was  a 
sophist,a  puny  sentimentalist,  and  a  disgusting  sensualist,  who 
set  forth  nothing  novel  that  was  not  false.  Your  English 
deists.  Lord  Herbert,  Tindall,  Toland,  Woolston,  (fee,  are  the 
dullest  of  mortals.  I  never  could  fairly  read  through  one 
of  their  stupid  productions.  Your  liberals  have  succeeded 
in  shaking  the  faith  of  many,  in  sowing  doubt  and  despair ; 
but  I  do  not  call  to  mind  a  single  subject  on  which  their 
lucubrations  have  thrown  new  light.  They  only  repeat  one 
another,  and  are  tediously  monotonous  in  error.  What  are 
the  greatest  of  them  by  the  side  of  such  men  as  St.  Atha- 
nasius,  St.  Basil,  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  St.  John  Chrysos- 
tom,  St.  Ambrose,  St.  Jerome,  St.  Augustine,  St.  Gregory 
the  Great,  St.  Bernard,  St.  Thomas,  Suarez,  Bossuet,  the 
great  fathers  and  doctors  of  the  church,  the  really  great 
men  of  the  human  race, — great  as  men,  as  scholars,  think- 
ers, philosophers,  as  well  as  great  in  sanctity,  the  highest 
order  of  greatness, — ^what  beside  these  men  are  your  Bayles, 
your  Voltaires,  your  Rousseaus,  your  Tom  raines,  your 
feaint-Simons,  your  Owens,  your  Fouriers?  These  men 
were  at  the  summit  of  their  respective  epochs,  and  every 
one  of  them  has  contributed  to  the  sum  of  human  knowledge 
and  virtue. 

There  is  no  doubt  the  age  would  respect  religion,  if  relig- 
ion would  respect  it ;  but  religion  gives  the  law,  it  does 
not  receive  it.  Unbelievers,  no  doubt,  would  accept  religion, 
if  she  would  make  herself  infldel ;  but  has  it  never  occurred 
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to  our  wise  young  men,  that  religion  become  infidel  is  no 
longer  religion  i  You  remind  me  of  my  old  friendfi,  the 
Unitarians,  who  are  in  the  habit  of  maintaining  that  their  re- 
ligion is  the  best  in  the  world  for  checking  the  spread  of  infi- 
delity,— because  it  presents  nothing  that  an  unbeliever  can 
find  any  difficulty  in  accepting.  It  orings  Christianity  down 
to  tiie  level  of  the  unbeliever's  capacity,  that  is,  strips  it  of 
'every  thing,  except  its  name,  that  distinguishes  it  from  in- 
fidelity. I  know  no  solid  reason  why  an  unbeliever  should 
hesitate  to  accept  of  a  Christianity  which  requires  him  to 
change  only  his  name.  The  clergy  very  possibly  stand  in 
their  own  light  by  not  conforming  to  the  dominant  spirit  of 
the  age, — ^if  religion  be,  as  our  sage  liberals  pretena,  mere 
priestcraft,  and  if  they  seek  only  temporary  popular  ap- 

Elause.  But  the  clergy  are  the  ministers  oi  religion,  and 
ave  no  authority  over  it.  If  they  were  at  liberty  to  mould 
it  to  the  various  and  ever-varying  caprice  of  tiie  multitude, 
to  make  it  one  thing  in  one  age  or  country,  and  another 
thing  in  another,  no  sensible  man  could  respect  either  it  or 
them.  It  is  singular  that  our  liberals  take  it  upon  them  to 
advise  the  clergy,  in  order  to  secure  respect  for  religion,  to 
adopt  a  policy  which  would  show  on  its  very  face  that  they 
hola  rehgion  to  be  mere  craft  and  imposition,  and  still  more 
singular  that  they  should  suppose  any  friend  to  religion 
should  not  see  that  their  advice  is  that  of  an  enemy. 

0.  Yet  the  dei^,  as  a  body,  have  always  shown 
themselves  hostile  to  liberty,  and  have  never  sufficiently 
urged  the  importance  of  improving  society,  and  elevating 
the  lower  classes. 

C.  Their  chief  study  relates  to  another  world,  and  they 
appear  to  have  proceeded  on  the  principle,  that  it  matters 
little  what  is  our  condition  in  this  world,  if  we  but  secure 
the  salvation  of  our  souls  in  the  world  to  come. 

Jp*. .  They  proceed  as  if  the  chief  business  of  religion  were 
not  to  teach  us  how  to  live,  but  how  to  die, — as  3.  we  had 
nothing  to  do  in  this  world  but  to  get  out  of  it  the  best  way 
we  can! 

£.  That  the  clei*^  have  as  a  body  been  opposed  to  what 
is  sometimes  called  liberty  is  no  doubt  true, — but  this  is  to 
their  honor.  There  can  be  no  question  that  they  have  taken 
the  words  of  their  Master  literally,  ^^  Seek  first  the  kingdom 
of  God  and  his  justice ;"  but  this  does  not  prove  that  they 
have  at  all  neglected  man's  social  well-being,  for  the  only 
certain  way  of  making  sure  of  earth  is  first  to  make  sure 
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of  heaven.  He  who  lives  solely  for  heaven  lives  the  best 
life  even  for  this  world.  The  clergy,  as  a  body,  have  always 
been  the  friends  of  liberty,  but  mey  very  frequently  deny 
that  what  some  men  call  liberty  is  Uberty,  and  I  know  no 
reason  for  asserting  that  they  have  less  authority  than  their 
opponents  to  define  what  is,  or  is  not,  true  lil>erty.  They 
certainly  teach  that  this  world  is  not  our  abiding-place,  that 
we  are  nere  only  pilgrims  and  sojourners,  that  we  are  here 
to  prepare  for  another  world,  for  the  return  to  our  native 
count^.  If  in  this  they  are  right, — and  which  of  my 
young  friends  dares  say  they  are  wrong  ? — ^this  world  is,  in 
itself  considered,  a  matter  of  no  importance,  and  social 
well-being,  save  in  its  bearing  on  our  eternal  welfare,  de- 
serves no  attention.  That  state  of  society  which  is  the 
most  favorable  to  preparation  for  heaven,  is  the  best  Sup- 
posing, then,  the  clergy  do  as  you  alle^,  it  is  only  a  proof 
that  they  are  faithful  to  their  God  ancf  to  the  human  soul ; 
and  if  my  young  friends  were  to  inquire  into  the  matter, 
they  would  find  that  the  evils  they  complain  of  result  solely 
from  attachment  to  the  world,  from  giving  it  an  nndne 
place  in  our  affections,  and  from  not  following  the  teaching 
of  the  clergy,  and  trampling  the  world  beneatn  our  feet,  if 
all  men  would  live  for  heaven,  and  not  for  earth,  there 
would  be  no  tyranny,  no  oppression,  no  political  or  social 
evils.  ^^  Seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  iustice,  and 
all  these  things  shall  be  superadded  to  you."  This  world 
feeds  only  our  animal  nature,  and  you  should  be  prepared 
to  maintain  that  man  ought  to  live  as  a  mere  animal,  before 
you  venture  to  urge  your  obi'ection  to  the  Christian  doctrine 
of  detachment  and  self-denial. 

O,  Sup^sing  Christianity  to  be  true,  the  clergy  are,  no 
doubt,  justifiable ;  but  the  very  fact  that  it  enjoins  this 
detachment  and  self-denial  is  to  me  the  best  of  all  I'easons 
for  believing  it  false. 

B.  That  is,  Christianity  is  false  because  it  asserts  in  man 
something  superior  to  the  human  animal,  and  for  man  a 
higher  destiny  than  that  of  the  beasts  that  perish !  What- 
ever asserts  the  superiority  of  the  soul  over  the  body,  and 
teaches  us  to  live  for  the  soul  instead  of  the  body,  is  false ! 
Myyoung  friend,  I  grant,  is  consistent  with  himself. 

^.  But  is  it  not  an  objection  to  the  church,  that  she  uni- 
formly frowns  upon  all  efforts  to  ameliorate  the  political  and 
social  condition  of  mankind  ? 

J?.    I  am  not  aware  that  she  ever  does  so.     She  may 
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frown  upon  the  efforts  of  ho^headed  radicals  and  savage 
revolutionists,  for  she  does  not  recomize  the  so-called 
"  sacred  right  of  insurrection  "  as  one  of  her  dogmas.  She 
enjoins  obedience  to  legitimate  authority,  so  long  as  it  com- 
mands nothing  contrary  to  the  law  of  God,  and  therefore 
regards  sedition,  insurrection,  rebellion,  as  sius  against  God, 
no  less  than  as  crimes  against  the  state.  But  she  is  always 
on  the  side  of  honest  freedom,  and  never  fails  to  exert  all 
her  influence  to  lessen  political  and  social  evils ;  and  to  aug- 
ment the  sum  of  political  and  social  well-being. 

CI  Before  you  became  a  Catholic,  you  were  the  friend 
of  the  people,  ready  to  do  battle  to  the  best  of  your  abilitv 
in  their  cause ;  now  we  find  you  siding  with  the  people  s 
masters,  sympathizing  with  the  despotic  governments  that, 
in  the  recent  rev6lutions  in  Europe,  have  repressed  the  pop- 
ular movements  for  liberty.  Is  it  not  because  your  religion 
requiresyou  to  do  so? 

jB.  'iuiere  are  several  ways  of  telling  a  story.  In  mv 
youth  I  was  a  wild  radical,  and  sympathized  with  rebels 
wherever  I  found  them, — unless  rebels  against  the  authority 
of  the  mob.  I  took  it  for  granted,  that  all  old  institutions 
are  bad,  and  tend  only  to  restrain  tne  free  spirit  of.  man,  and 
I  looked  upon  every  established  government  as  necessarilv 
tyrannical,  and  hostile  to  liberty.  Whoever  seeks  to  demolish 
old  institutions,  and  to  overthrow  all  fixed  government,  be- 
longs, I  said,  to  the  party  of  progress,  and  is  on  the  side  of 
humanity.  I  sympathized  with  Lucifer  in  his  rebellion 
against  tne  Almighty,  and  with  admiration  heard  him  say^ 
in  Milton,  after  his  defeat, — 


it 


All  is  not  lost;  the  unconquerable  will. 
And  study  of  revenge,  immortal  hate 
And  courage  never  to  submit  or  yield 
And  what  is  else  not  to  be  overcome  ; 
That  glory  never  shall  his  wrath  or  migh 
Extort  from  me:  to  bow  and  sue  for  grace, 
With  suppliant  knee,  and  deify  his  power. 
Who  from  the  terror  of  this  arm  so  late 
Doubted  his  empire,  that  were  low  indeed, 
That  were  an  ignominy  and  shame  beneath 
This  downfall;  since  by  fate  the  strength  of  gods 
And  this  empyreal  substance  cannot  fail ; 
Since  through  experience  of  this  great  event, 
In  arms  not  worse,  in  foresight  much  advanced^ 
We  may  with  more  successful  hope  resolve 
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To  wage  by  force  or  guile  eternal  war, 
Irreconcilable  to  our  grand  foe, 
Who  now  triumphs,  and  in  the  excess  of  joy 
8ole  reigning  holds  the  tyranny  of  heaven." 

But  in  those  mad  days  when  I  was  animated  by  the  spirit  of 
the  age,  I  was  any  thing  but  a  friend  to  the  people. 

I  have  not  sympathized  with  the  recent  European  revolu- 
tions, not,  indeed,  because  I  am  hostile  to  the  people,  but 
because  I  love  them  and  wish  their  good.  Kings  and  nobles 
are  nothing  to  me.  What  have  I  to  gain  by  opposing  pop- 
ular frenzy,  and  telling  the  people  they  are  fools  and  mad ! 
Am  I  not  one  of  the  people  ?  Is  not  my  earthly  lot,  and 
that  of  my  children,  bound  up  with  theirs  ?  Why  should  I 
desert  my  old  friends,  and  expose  myself  to  the  reproach 
.  and  obloquy  of  popular  leaders  ?  I  do  not  concede  that 
nobody  understands  or  seeks  the  good  of  the  people  but 
radicals,  red-republicans,  communists  and  sociahsts.  I  op- 
pose these  because  they  are  the  enemies  of  the  people,  as 
well  as  of  God.  Men  who  consult  the  lessons  oi  past  ex- 
perience, who  respect  the  wisdom  of  past  ages,  and  uni- 
formly act  under  an  abiding  sense  of  their  accountability, 
are  fully  as  likely  to  understand  and  seek  the  real  good  of 
the  people,  as  your  atheistical  and  immoral  revolutionists, 
who  despise  all  knowledge,  wisdom,  or  authority  but  their 
own. 

I  can  hardly  restrain  my  indignation  when  I  find  our  lib- 
eral press  representing  these  recent  revolutions  as  attempted 
in  favor  of  tne  people.  A  more  God-forgetting  and  God- 
forsaken set  of  mortals  it  would  be  dificult  to  find,  than  the 
leaders  of  the  European  liberals,  who  excited  these  revolu- 
tions and  sought  through  them  to  introduce  popular  gov- 
ernment in  the  European  states.  There  may  oe  here  and 
there  an  honest  man  in  the  ranks  of  the  party,  but  among 
the  chiefs  I  have  not  found  a  single  one  worthy  of  the  least 
respect  for  his  moral  principles  or  his  practical  virtue. 
Some  of  them  have  received  a  passable  education,-'-are  not 
deficient  either  in  scientific  culture  or  refinement  of  man- 
ners,— but  as  yet  not  a  great  man,  a  man  of  a  high  order  of 
character,  has  appeared  amon^  them.  Mazzini  has  low  cun- 
ning and  some  rhetorical  ability;  Lamartine  is  a  mere 
phraze-monger,  and  Kossuth  is  a  whimpering  sentimentalist 
feem  and  Dembinski,  their  ablest  generals,  have  proved  what 
they  were  by  turning  Turks, — ^if  reports  are  to  be  credited. 
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Ledni-Bollin  is  a  cross  between  Marat  and  Robespierre. 
Nothing  in  the  world  is  easier  than  to  gain  a  reputation  by 
opposing  authority,  declaiming  for  liberty,  and  jprofessing 
unlimited  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  people.  One  needs 
but  rattle  oB.  a  few  commonplaces  for  liberty,  or  against  des- 
potism, to  gain  the  admiration  of  the  multitude,  ana  the  name 
-of  patriot  and  people's  friend.  Chime  in  with  popular  pas- 
sions, and  those  passions  will  swell  your  voice,  and  sustain 
you — ^f or  a  time. 

I  was  trained  to  sympathize  with  European  liberals,  and 
to  I'eceive  as  so  much  law  and  gospel  whatever  received  the 
sanction  of  French  infidels,  Polish  and  Italian  refugees,  and 
English  Whigs.  In  later  years  I  have  asked  myself  what 
European  liberals,  or  the  liberals  in  any  country,  from  the 
Gracchi  down  to  our  own  time,  have  ever  effected  for  the 
liberty  or  the  happiness  of  the  people.  In  modern  times 
thOT  have  frequently  been  in  power.  They  were  in  power 
in  England  in  the  seventeenth  century;  they  beheaded  their 
king,  brushed  away  the  lords  temporal  and  the  lords  spirit- 
ual, and  had  every  thing  their  own  way.  The  nation  gladly, 
to  get  rid  of  their  misrule,  submitted,  under  Oromwefl,  to  a 
military  despotism — ^to  a  slavery  hitherto  unknown  in  Eng- 
land. They  were  in  power  in  Holland  under  the  De  Witts, 
-and  brought  their  country  to  the  verge  of  ruin.  They  were 
in  power  in  France  in  1789,  1830,  and  in  1848,  and  in  each 
instance,  as  long  as  they  held  the  power,  terror  reigned,  and 
there  was  no  security  for  person  or  property.  Never  do 
they  rise  to  power  but  they  prove  themselves  real  despots, 
savages,  and  outchers.  No  nation  has  yet  been  found  that 
<K)ula  for  any  considerable  length  endure  their  sway,  or  that 
has  not  on  the  very  first  opportunity  thrown  them  off. 
Religion  and  philosophy  teach  us  that  it  must  be  so,  and 
history  proves  that  it  is  so.  The  reason  is,  that  every  lib- 
eral is  by  nature  a  despot,  and  it  is  his  spirit  of  lawlessness  and 
insubordination  that  places  him  in  opposition  to  authority. 
However  he  may  disguise  the  matter  from  himself  or  others, 
ie  wishes  to  be  governed  only  by  his  own  will,  that  is,  to 
make  his  own  will  the  government,  which  is  the  essential 

[)rinciple  of  despotism.     When  I  hear  a  man  declaiming 
ustily  for  liberty,  I  suspect  it  is  for  liberty  to  pick  my 
pocket,  or  cut  my  throat. 

If  you  are  wise,  you  will  place  no  confidence  in  European 
liberals.  You  cannot  rely  on  one  of  their  statements. 
They  fear  not  God,  and  i*egard  not  man.    The  truth  is  the 
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last  thing  in  the  world  they  see  or  choose  to  tell,  and  who- 
ever has  in  these  days  relied  on  their  published  statements 
has  found  himself  deceived.    Witness  the  case  of  the  Hun- 

firians.  Up  to  the  very  last  moment,  the  liberal  press  in 
nrope  and  this  country  teemed  with  glowing  accounts  of 
the  successes  of  the  Eim^arians,  and  the  defeats  of  the 
Knsso- Austrian  forces,  while  every  man  not  blinded  by  his 
sympathy  with  the  rebels  knew  that  these  successes  and  de- 
feats were  pure  inventions, — as  well  as  everybody  knows 
now  that  the  Russo-Austrian  army  met  with  no  serious 
check  even  once  during  the  whole  campaign. 

In  none  of  the  European  states  was  a  revolution  called 
for.  Abuses  of  administration  there  may  have  been,  but  it 
is  well  known  that  the  governments  were  doing  their  best 
to  correct  them ;  evils,  no  doubt,  there  were,  but  chiefly  of 
that  nature  which  no  government  can  reach,  and  which  will 
generally  be  greater  under  a  democratic  government  than 
any  other.  As  a  Catholic  I  complain  of  nearly  all  the  £a- 
ropean  governments,  for  their  denial  of  the  freedom  of 
rehgion,  and  their  taking  into  their  own  hands  the  business 
of  education,  which  of  right  belongs  to  the  church;  but 
besides  this  I  am  aware  of  no  well-grounded  complaint  that 
could  be  brought  against  any  of  the  European  governments, 
and  this  was  no  ground  of  complaint  with  the  liberals. 
None  of  them  were  tyrannical,  or  snowed  any  disposition  to 
tyrannize  over  their  subjects,  and  whatever  severity  they 
practised  was  practised  against  those  only  who  were  contin- 
ually conspiring  to  overthrow  them.  The  complaints  of  the 
liberals  were  ridiculous.  "The  government  won't  keep- 
still  and  suffer  us  to  destroy  it  It  is  detestablv  tyrannical. 
It  has  no  respect  for  the  rights  of  the  people ;  it  puts  down 
free  discussion ;  it  insults  the  majesty  of  reason,  and  tram- 
pies  intellect  in  the  dust.  It  puts  out  the  light  of  the  soul, 
and  involves  man  in  darkness.  It  will  not  let  us  quietly  cut 
its  throat,  and  insists  that  we  shall  demean  ourselves  as  good 
citizens  and  loyal  subjects  I "  This  is  the  sum  and  substance 
of  their  complaint,  as  you  may  gather,  if  you  will,  even 
from  Le  Mie  Prigioni  of  Silvio  rellico. 
F.  But  do  you  not  overlook  the  fact,  that  all  the  Euro- 

?3an  governments  were  antipopular  in  their  constitution! 
he  liberals  were  struggling  to  introduce  popular  forms  of 
government  as  the  condition  and  guaranty  of  popular  lib- 
erty. In  this  I  sympathize  with  them,  ana  regret  that  the 
combined  forces  of  tne  crowned  despots  have  oeen  able  to> 
triumph  over  them. 
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O.  Their  triumph  is  only  for  a  time.  The  friends  of  the- 
people,  European  democrats,  are  defeated,  but  not  subdued^ 
nor  even  disheartened.  They  have  not  struggled  in  vain ;, 
their  cause  lives ;  the  sacred  fire  of  popular  hberty  is  still 
cherished,  and  they  will  conquer  at  last. 

"  Yet,  Freedom  1  yet,  thy  banner  torn,  but  flying, 
Screams  like  the  thunder-storm  (tgaintt  the  wind ; 
Thy  trumpet-Yoice,  though  broken  now  and  dying. 
The  loudest  still  the  tempest  leaves  behind ; 
Thy  tree  hath  loet  its  blossoms,  and  its  rind, 
Chopped  by  the  axe,  looks  rough  and  little  worth, 
But  the  sap  lasts, — and  still  the  seed  we  find 
Sown  deep,  even  in  the  bosom  of  the  North ; 
So  shall  a  better  spring  less  bitter  fruit  bring  forth." 

The  people  have  been  awakened,  and  tyrants  will  never 
charm  uiem  to  sleep  again.  Henceforth  no  throne  is  firm, 
no  crown  sits  secure.  The  struggle  will  never  cease  till  the 
people  obtain  their  rights. 

JS.  My  young  friends,  I  see,  do  not  lack  the  power  to  de- 
claim. But  lofty  words  and  high-sounding  periods  cost  lit- 
tle expenditure  of  thought.  I  am  no  prophet,  and  therefore 
shall  not  undertake  to  say  what  will  or  will  not  occur  here- 
after. I  do  not,  however,  think  the  struggle  between  soci- 
ety and  its  enemies  is  by  any  means  ended.  There  is  no 
doubt  great  truth  in  what  you  say  about  the  people  having 
been  awakened.  So  large  a  portion  of  the  European  popu- 
lation have  been  rendered  dissatisfied  with  their  condition, 
— ^have  been  made  to  believe  that  their  suffering  are  due  to 
bad  government,  or  to  a  falsely  organi2ed  society,  and  in- 
duced to  hope  amelioration  only  from  popular  institutions, 
— that  I  do  not  believe  the  democratic  movement  will  sud- 
denly subside ;  and  the  youngfest  of  you  probably  will  not 
live  long  enough  to  see  social  peace  restored,  and  legitimate 

Svemment  at  liberty  to  devote  all  its  energies  to  the  wel- 
re  and  prosperity  of  its  subjects. 

If  I,  like  my  young  friends,  believed  that  popular  liberty 
and  democracy  were  mseparable,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to 
have  one  without  the  other,  I  should  undoubtedly  think  and 
feel  very  differently,  in  respect  of  European  liberals,  from 
what  I  ao  at  present.  But  you  liberals  are  too  illiberal  for 
me.  You  are  political  bigots,  and  would  compel  us  all  to 
think  as  you  do.  Yon  wm  allow  of  no  political  salvation 
out  of  democracy.    I  cannot  stand  that.    I  nowhere  read 
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that  Almiffhty  Gtoi  declares  all  forms  ofgovemment,  ex- 
cept the  democratic,  are  ille^timate.  'Wnen  he  himself 
framed  immediately  a  civil  polity  for  his  chosen  people,  it 
was  not  the  democratic.  The  Jewish  polity  was,  as  near  as 
it  can  be  described  by  comparison  with  secular  governments 
generally,  a  federative  aristocracv,  under  the  hierarchy, 
which  was  monarchical  The  churcn  has  never  made  democ- 
racy a  dogma  of  faith,  and  I  have  never  been  able  to  find  in 
the  Holy  Scriptures  a  sin&:le  passa^^e  that  skives  the  prefer- 
«nce  to  the  democratic  over  ot^rirms  ofgovemment.  If 
I  find  myself  the  citizen  of  a  democratic  state,  I  hold  my- 
self bound  to  sustain  democracy.  I  am  a  republican  by 
habit,  association,  and  by  preference  for  my  own  country ; 
but,  excepting  my  own  country  and  Switzerland,  I  know  of 
no  country  in  which  the  introduction  of  democratic  repub- 
licanism would  not  sacrifice  liberty,  andprove  a  curse  to  the 
people.  I  therefore  do  not  regard  European  liberals  as 
worthy  of  our  sympathy  because  they  are  struggling  for 
democracy.  That  is  rather  a  ground  of  accusation  against 
them. 

It  is  very  easy  to  call  the  empergrs  of  Russia  and  Austria 
despots  and  tyrants,  to  rail  at  Mettemich,  and  pronounce 
Haynau  a  butcher,  to  call  the  victims  of  their  just  punish- 
ment the  martyrs  of  liberty,  and  to  brand  as  enemies  of  the 
people  all  who  will  not  say  as  much.  iN'ay,  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  make  the  dear  people  themselves  believe  so.  But  it 
will  take  much  to  convince  me  that  Nicholas  of  Bussia  is 
not  a  better  man  than  Joseph  Mazzini,  Haynau  a  better 
friend  of  the  people  than  the  weak  and  whimpering  Kos- 
suth, or  that  I^rince  Mettemich  has  not  done  more  for  real 
liberty  and  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  Europe,  during  the 
last  thirty  years,  than  has  been  done  by  all  your  liberals  from 
Hampden  to  M.  Proudhon.  •  I  do  not  expect  you  to  believe 
me  to-day.  You  are  young,  and  filled  with  the  spirit  of 
liberalism.  You  have  not  yet  learned  that  the  first  lesson 
in  freedom  is  submission  to  authority,  and  the  practice  of 
fielf -denial.  There  is  and  can  be  no  freedom  for  irreligious 
men,  or  a  godless  nation.  Never  is  it  the  free  government 
that  makes  a  free  people  ;  always  is  it  the  free  people  that 
makes  the  free  government.  You  may  turn  the  matter 
over  as  you  will,  to  this  you  must  come  at  last  "  If  the 
Son  make  you  free,  you  shall  be  free  indeed."  If  he  does 
not,  you  are  slaves  in  democratic  America  no  less  than  in 
despotic  Turkey. 
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11. — F.  All  you  say  seems  plausible  enough,  and  perhaps 
follows  logicaDy  from  principles  that  cannot  very  well  be 
denied ;  but  there  is  always  danger  in  pushing  matters  to- 
extremes.  I  am  a  Catholic  as  well  as  you,  and,  unlike  you, 
have  been  one  from  my  infancy,  and  I  would  rather  die 
than  give  up  my  church.  I  am  a  "  Catholic  of  the  Catho- 
lics," and  have  no  need  to  be  instructed  by  neophytes  in  my 
religion,  however  much  my  seniors  in  years.  JPushing  the 
principles  of  our  religion  to  their  last  consequences,  and 
taking  extreme  views  of  all  (Questions  of  practical  life,  can  do^ 
no  good, — ^is  impolitic,  subjects  our  church  to  unnecessary 
odium,  and  imposes  too  heavy  a  burden  upon  us  who  mingle 
in  the  world,  and  have  more  or  less  to  ao  with  "  our  sepa- 
rated brethren,"  Virtue,  the  philosopher  tells  us,  is  the- 
mean  between  two  extremes. 

^.  I  am  very  happy  to  hear  my  young  friend  say  that 
he  is  a  Catholic, — a  fact  which  I  own  I  had  not  even  sus- 
pected. As  a  neophyte  I  stand  rebuked.  But  I  have  heard 
of  Catholics  who  will  fight  to  the  death  for  their  religion,- 
as  a  poin^  of  honor,  who  yet  will  not  live  it.  The  test  of  a 
man's  love  of  Catholicity  is  in  living  it.  If  ye  love  me,, 
says  our  Lord,  keep  my  commandments ;  and  this  we  must 
do,  if  we  would  enter  into  eternal  life.  Extremes  are  dan- 
gerous, no  doubt ;  but  it  is  always  well  to  understand  our 
terms.  Virtue,  in  a  certain  sense,  may  be  the  mean  between 
two  extremes,  but  I  have  never  understood  that  the  ex- 
tremes were  more  and  less  of  virtue  itself.  Too  little  vir- 
tue to  be  virtue  is  not  virtue  at  all,  and  I  have  never  been 
aware  that  a  man  can  have  too  much  virtue  to  be  virtuous ;. 
at  any  rate,  I  do  not  think  any  of  us  are  likely  to  sin  by  an 
excess  of  virtuous  action.  Extremes  are  not  in  pushing 
true  principles  to  their  logical  consequences,  but  m  false 
principles  tnemseJves.  A  man  can  no  more  have  an  excess- 
of  truth  tiian  be  can  of  virtue. 

-S.  But  what  we  object  to  is,  that  you  are  ultra.  You 
were  always,  we  have  been  told,  even  when  a  Protestant, 
disposed  to  be  ultra  in  every  thing.  You  would  push  your 
Protestantism,  your  notions  of  government  and  society,  to 
sndi  extremes,  tk^t  no  one  could  act  with  you.  And  now 
you  push  yoTir  Catholicity  to  extremes. 

B.  Beyond  CathoJicity  itself  ? 

-ff.  No ;  I  do  not  precisely  eay  that ;  butyou  push  it  far- 
ther than  it  seems  to  me  necessary  to  go.  You  are  too  rigid, 
too  uncoiypromising, — ^nay,  to  be  plain,  you  are  too  bigoted 
and  intolbrant 
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JB.  Bigotry  is  the  obstinate  adherence  to  one's  own  o^in- 
lonSy  without  any  solid  reason  for  them,  and  a  blind  intoler- 
^mce  of  whatever  contradicts  them.  If  half  that  is  said  of 
my  frequent  changes  be  true,  I  must  have  very  little  obsti- 
nate attachment  to  any  opinions,  and  in  those  matters  which 
:are  really  matters  of  opimon,  it  might  be  difficult  to  adduce 
sn  instance  in  which  I  have  shown  myself  intolerant.  Nor 
Am  I  aware  that  in  matters  which  are  mine,  and  of  which  I 
have  the  disposal,  I  have  been  thus  far  in  my  life  remark- 
Able  for  my  rigidness,  or  want  of  liberality.  The  tendency 
to  push  matters  to  extremes  has  never  been  one  of  my  be- 
;6etting  sins,  and  I  have  always  been  ready  to  accept  any 
<^ompromise  that  seemed  expedient,  if  it  involved  no  com- 
promise of  principle  or  dereliction  from  the  truth.  But  I 
'Confess  I  am  not  and  never  was  one  of  those  who  could  say, 
"  Good  Lord,"  and  "  Good  Devil,"  not  knowing  into  whose 
hands  I  might  fall.  As  to  'uHra  Catholicity,  i  do  not  un- 
•derstand  it.  You  might  as  well  call  a  man  ultra  orthodox, 
as  if  one  could  be  orthodox,  and  at  the  same  time  more  or 
less  orthodox.  Orthodoxv  is  a  definite  quantity,  and  one 
has  it,  or  has  it  not.  It  is  not  a  creation  of  mine,  nor  of 
yours,  and  all  that  either  of  us  has  to  do  is  to  accent  it  as 
prescribed  to  us  by  the  church.  You  can  either  hold  it  or 
not  hold  it,  but  you  cannot  both  hold  it  and  not  hold  it  at  the 
same  time.  You  are  bound  to  go  as  far  as  your  religion  re- 
quires you  to  go,  or  you  sin  by  defect ;  and  if  you  go  be- 
yond what  it  permits,  you  sin  by  excess.  The  medium  is 
not  something  arbitraiy,  left  to  your  will  and  caprice  or  to 
mine ;  it  is  determined  by  the  truth  itself.  If  I  go  beyond 
the  trath,  I  certainly  go  too  far,  and  you,  if  you  go  not  as 
far  as  the  truth,  go  not  far  enough.  As  you  concede  that  I 
4o  not  go  beyond  Catholic  truth  itself,  it  strikes  me  that, 
instead  of  charging  me  with  the  sin  of  ultraism,  you  would 
•do  much  better  to  humble  yourself  and  do  penance  for  your 
;8hort-comings. 

J^.  All  this  looks  plausible,  I  grant,  and  yet  I  see  no  need 
of  being  so  very  strict.    There  is  no  need  of  exaggeration. 

JB,  AH  exaggeration  is  wrong,  and  to  be  condemned ;  but 
as  long  as  one  is  within  the  bounds  of  truth,  I  do  not  see 
how  he  can  be  guilty  of  exaggeration.  Then  I  do  not  un- 
derstand what  you  mean  when  you  say  that  there  is  no  need 
of  being  so  very  strict.  I  must  be  as  strict  as  truth  and  vir- 
tue or  I  fall  into  error  and  sin.  You  doubtless  remember 
that  the  early  Christians  were  so  very  strict  as  to  choose 
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rather  to  tmdergo  the  moet  crael  tortures  or  to  Buffer  death 
in  its  most  frightful  shapes,  than  to  offer  a  single  grain  of 
incense  to  Jupiter  or  to  the  statues  of  Ceesar.  l5o  you  think 
they  were  foolish,  ultra,  more  strict  than  their  religion  re- 
•quired  them  to  be,  and  that  they  might,  with  credit  to  their 
religion,  and  without  sin  in  themselves,  have  offered  incense 
4U9  the  psgs^  magistrate  commanded  ? 

Jtr.  That  was  all  very  well  in  the  martyrs,  and  we  honor 
them  for  it ;  but  what  your  young  friends  contend  is,  that 
it  is  not  necessary  to  place  ourselves  in  opposition  to  our 
iige,  and  to  i^nt  ourselves  out  from  all  communion  with  our 
kind,  because  they  do  not  happen  to  be  of  our  way  of 
thinking. 

B.  I  was  not  aware  before  that  Oatholicity,  the  Catholic 
Ohnrch,  the  immaculate  spouse  of  God,  the  mother  of  all 
the  faithful,  is  a  wav  of  tKmkmg,  ^^  Blessed  is  the  man 
who  hath  not  walked  m  the  council  of  the  ungodly,  nor 
stood  in  the  way  of  sinners,  nor  sat  in  the  chair  of  pestilence  " 
(Ps.  i.  1) ;  but  I  do  not  remember  that  a  blessing  is  any- 
where pronounced  upon  those  who  follow  the  counsels  of 
the  ungodly,  or  hold  communion  with  the  workers  of  iniquity. 
"  What  participation  hath  justice  with  injustice  t  or  what 
fellowship  hath  light  with  aarkness  f  or  what  concord  hath 
•Christ  with  Belial  ?  And  what  part  hath  the  faithful  with 
the  unbeliever  ? "  (2  Cor.  vi.  14, 16.)  In  matters  not  of 
religion  the  faithful  may,  no  doubt,  have  intercourse  with 
such  heretics  as  are  tolerated,  and  they  are  certainly  not 
required  or  permitted  to  oppose  the  age  in  any  respect  in 
which  the  age  is  right.  But  we  cannot  conform  to  the  age 
wherein  the  age  is  wrong  without  sin,  for  that  is  precisely 
what  is  meant  by  sinful  conformity  to  the  world.  That 
would  bring  us  into  bondage  to  the  world,  into  bondage 
to  sin,  from  which  it  is  the  design  of  our  religion  to  free 
us.  This  setting  up  the  age  as  a  standard  is  by  no  means 
Catholic,  and  to  fall  in  with  the  children  of  this  age  in  their 
worship  of  it  is  as  much  idolatry  as  that  which  the  early 
Christians  resisted  unto  death. 

F.  Ton  mistake  our  meaning.  We  do  not  advocate  full 
conformity  to  the  age ;  all  we  mean  is,  that,  as  the  age  man- 
ifestly tends  to  popular  institutions,  to  the  extension  of 
popular  liberty,  it  is  an  exaggeration  of  Catholic  doctrine  to 
contend  that  we  should  resist  this  tendency,  light  against  the 
people,  and  exert  ourselves  to  uphold  old  abuses  and  des- 
potic rulersi 
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B,  My  young  friend  certainly  does  not  sin  by  an  excess 
of  clearness  and  precision  in  his  ideas.  If  he  wonld  take  a 
little  pains  to  distribute  things  according  to  their  categories, 
and  to  keep  those  things  distinct  in  his  reasoning  which  are 
distinct  in  their  nature,  I  cannot  believe  that  it  would  do 
him  any  serious  harm.  Catholic  truth  does  not,  of  course, 
require  us  to  uphold  abuses  or  despotic  rulers.  In  asserting 
things  are  dbusea^  and  rulers  despots,  you  assert  your  right 
as  a  Catholic  to  resist  them,  and,  witiim  the  limits  of  pru- 
dence and  charity,  your  duty  to  resist  them.  All  that  is 
clear  enough.  iBut  before  you  can  pronounce  a  ruler  a 
despot  in  the  bad  sense  of  the  word,  you  must  prove  that 
he  is  not  a  legitimate  ruler,  that  he  is  a  usurper,  a  tyrant, 
an  oppressor ;  and  before  you  can  call  things  abuses^  yon 
must  know  that  they  are  not  legitimate  uses. 

0.  But  it  must  always  be  right  to  favor  the  democratic 
tendency,  to  support  popular  institutions,  and  to  struggle 
even  unto  death  lor  liberty.  What  more  glorious  than  to 
die  fighting  bravely  for  liberty,  equality,  fraternity  ? 

B.  Our  company  is  too  small,  my  young  friend,  to  make 
it  worth  our  whue  to  get  into  the  heroics.  You  can  leave 
"  Cambyses'  vein  "  till  you  come  before  the  crowd.  It  de- 
mands very  little  expenditure  of  thought  to  move  a  large 
audience ;  wind  is  the  chief  thing  requisite  for  that.  But 
in  a  small  company,  where  each  one  present  is  cool,  declama- 
tion is  out  of  place.  There  it  is  necessary,  if  you  would 
produce  a  favorable  impression,  to  have  clear  and  precise 
ideas,  and  to  clothe  them  in  appropriate  language.  When 
you  address  only  a  dozen,  you  speak  to  a  dozen  critics, 
when  you  address  five  thousand,  aU  individuality  is  merged 
in  the  crowd,  and  you  speak  not  even  to  one.  Save  your 
big  words,  liberty,  eqiiility,  fraternity,  till  you  have  the 
mob  before  you.  I  heard  these  words,  and  screamed  them 
in  a  tolerably  strong  voice,  from  the  very  top  of  my  lungs, 
long  before  you  were  bom.  They  were  as  popular  in  my 
boj^ood  as  they  are  in  yours,  and  they  who  screamed  them 
then  had  as  little  love  or  understanding  of  them  as  have 
those  who  are  loudest  and  foremost  in  vociferating  them  now. 
To  tell  you  the  honest  truth,  those  big  words  are  rather  stale, 
and  in  very  bad  taste.  You  must  wait  till  a  new  crop  of 
fools  is  produced,  before  you  can  commend  yourself  by 
using  them.  Liberty,  understood  as  the  liberty  of  reason, 
of  justice,  of  truth,  is  always  a  good,  always  to  be  defended, 
always  to  be  asserted  at  all  hazards ;  but  understood  as  the 
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liberty  of  pafision,  of  man's  inferior  nature,  it  is  any  thing 
but  good  ;  it  is  only  another  name  for  slavery,  for  neither 
the  individual  nor  the  community  is,  or  in  the  nature  of 
things  can  be,  free,  save  in  governing  and  restrainintc 
the  passions,  as  I  never  cease  repeating  to  you,  and  as  all 
young  men,  and,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  some  old  men,  are 
alwavs  prone  to  forget.  Liberty  is  in  justice,  and  so  is 
equality.  Of  each,  justice  is  the  measure.  What  is  just  is 
equal,  and  he  who  is  subjected  to  no  unjust  restraint  is  free. 
And  fraternity  is  only  in  the  Catholic  communion. 

0.  But  you  evade  the  question  of  democracy,  and  do  not 
tell  us  whetner  it  is  or  is  not  always  right  to  fall  in  with  the 
democratic  tendency. 

B.  I  have  the  example  of  the  early  Christians  before  me, 
and  I  have  read  the  lives  of  many  martyrs,  who  would  not 
have  been  doomed  to  death  for  their  religion,  but  who  would 
have  been  permitted  to  live,  and  even  have  been  loaded  with 
honors,  if  tney  would  only  sacrifice  to  Csesar,  that  is,  to  the 
state,  or  temporal  authority,  to  which  they  owed  dvil  alle- 
giance. I  am  persuaded,  nay,  I  know,  they  did  well,  and  I 
would  rather  be  crowned  with  th^m,  than  enjoy  the  pleas- 
ures of  the  senses  for  a  season,  and  be  sent  t6  hefl  at  last.  I 
never  sacrifice  to  the  temporal  authority.  I  obey  it  for  God's 
sake,  in  all  things  it  commands,  which  are  not  of  sin,  which 
are  not  incompatible  with  my  love  and  duty  to  God.  Be- 
yond that,  I  have  only  one  answer  to  give  it, — "  We  ought 
to  obey  God  rather  tniin  men."  Where  democracy  is  the* 
law  I  obey  it,  not  becanse  it  is  democracy,  but  because  it  is 
the  la/w ;  and  I  hold  that  I  am  bound  to  sustain  popular  in- 
stitutions, simply  for  the  reason  that  I  am  bound,  and  to  the 
extent  and  only  to  the  extent  that  I  am  bound,  to  sustain 
the  ligivs  of  my  country.  Where  monarchy  or  aristocracy  is^ 
the  law,  I  say  precisely  the  same  of  it,  as  I  very  plainly  in- 
timated in  our  former  conversation. 

0,  But  suppose  the  people  in  an  undemocratic  state,  in  a 
monanchy  or  an  aristocracy,  should  come  to  the  belief  that 
their  condition  would  be  essentially  improved  by  changing: 
the  existing  form  of  government,  and  adopting  the  demo- 
cratic, would  they  not  nave  a  right  to  do  so,  and  ought  not 
every  one,  as  a  friend  to  liberty,  to  wish  fhem  success,  aid 
them  in  the  attempt  to  do  so,  and  sympatiiize  with  them  if 
defeated. 

B.  That  depends  on  the  sense  in  which  you  understand 
the  ^OT&pec^^  and  on  the  fact  whether  their  belief  is  well 
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or  ill  founded.  If  yon  mean  hj  people  the  state,  they  have, 
undoubtedly,  the  right  to  make  Buch  changes  in  the  form  of 
their  civil  polity,  not  suicidal,  as  may  seem  to  them  good ; 
but  I  am  not  bound  to  wish  them  success,  or  to  aid  them  in 
effecting  such  changes,  or  to  regret  their  defeat,  if  the 
changes  are  foolish,  uncalled  for,  and  likely  to  be  produc- 
tive only  of  eviL  If  you  mean  hj  people  the  people  not  as 
the  state,  but  as  subjects  of  the  state,  they  have  no  such 
right,  for  they  are,  in  that  sense,  bound  to  obey  the  law. 

R.  Then  you  deny  popular  sovereignty, — tliat  the  people 
are  sovereign. 

B,  That,  again,  depends  on  the  sense  in  which  you  take 
the  workpeople.  If  oy  people  you  mean  the  state,  I  do  not 
iieny  their  sovereignty,  under  God ;  for  I  admit  that  the 
state  is  sovereign,  and,  within  the  limits  of  the  moral  law, 
may  do  what  it  pleases.  If  you  mean  hy  people,  not  the 
people  as  the  state,  but  the  people  as  subjects  of  the  state,  I 
deny  their  sovereignty ;  for  it  would  be  a  contradiction  in 
terms  to  assert  it.  They  who  are  held  to  obey  the  law,  in 
the  sense  in  which  they  are  held  to  obedience,  are  not  free 
to  abrogate  or  change  the  law.  You  cannot  very  logically 
assume  democracy,  and  from  jrour  assumption  conclude  it. 

I^.  Here  is  where  I  complain  of  you.  You  admit,  indeed, 
tliat  you  are  bound  to  uphold  a  democratic  government 
where  it  is  the  law,  but  only  because  it  is  the  law,  not  be- 
cause it  is  the  inherent  right  of  every  people. 

B.  That  is  to  say,  you  complain  of  me,  not  because  I  re- 
fuse to  obey  Ocesar  where  he  has  legitimate  authority  to 
command,  but  because  I  will  not  sacrifice  to  him  as  God. 
Decidedly,  my  young  Catholic  friend,  you  would  have  been 
in  little  danger  of  martyrdom,  had  you  lived  even  in  the 
reign  of  Nero,  Decius,  Maximian,  or  Diocletian. 

J^.  You  are  too  severe.  We  live  in  a  democratic  countrpr, 
and  you  know  that  the  great  charge  against  our  church  is, 
that  she  is  hostile  to  democracy  ;  and  the  interests  of  our 
church  herself  require  us  to  refute  that  charge,  by  showing 
that  she  is  favorable  to  democracy. 

B.  The  great  charge  against  the  church  in  the  time  of 
the  pagan  emperors  was,  that  she  was  hostile  to  the  heathen 
gods.  Suppose  some  liberal-minded  Catholic  had  risen  up 
and  said  to  nis  brethren.  We  live  in  an  idolatrous  countrv, 
and  the  great  charge  against  our  church  is,  that  she  is  hostile 
to  idolat^ ;  her  interests  therefore  require  ua  to  refute  this 
charge  by  burning  incense  to  Csdsar.  What  would  the  old 
flainta  have  replied  to  him,  do  you  think  ? 
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M.  The  cases  are  not  paralleL  Democracy  is  lawful,  but 
idolatry  is  never  lawful. 

jB.  Precisely.  Idolatry  can  never  be  tolerated,  because  it 
is  never  lawful :  but  we  mav  conform  to  democracy  because 
it  is  lawful.  Certainly,  where  it  is  the  law  democracy  is 
lawful,  and  there  the  church  commands  us  to  sustain  it ;  but 
where  it  is  not  the  law,  but  monarchy  or  aristocracy  is,  there 
democracy  is  not  lawful,  and  to  undertake  to  show  that  there 
our  church  favors  it  would  be  to  attempt  to  show  a  false- 
hood, and  to.  prove  that  our  religion  favors  sedition  and  re- 
bellion, and  that  by  becoming  Catholics  we  are  emancipated 
from  the  civil  law, — no  great  recommendation  of  Catholicity 
to  statesmen,  I  should  think.  It  would  be  a  much  better 
reason  for  expelling  her  from  the  state,  than  for  introducimr 
her.  In  a  word,  my  young  Catholic  friend,  it  would  be  well 
for  you  and  me  to  remember  that  the  church  does  not  rest 
upon  our  shoulders,  that  she  has  a  more  powerful  supporter 
than  either  of  us,  and  that  the  most  effectual  method  we  can 
adopt  of  serving  her  interests  is  to  demean  ourselves  as  her 
faithful  children,  believe  what  she  teaches,  do  what  she  com- 
mands, and  leave  the  care  of  protecting  her  to  him  whose 
fipouse  she  is.  The  best  security  we  can  give  our  heretical 
countrymen,  or  which  they  as  lovers  of  our  instituti(Mis  can 
ask,  is,  that  our  church  is  wedded  to  no  particular  form  of 
civil  polity,  and  commands  us  always  to  obey  the  law,  and 
to  discharge  faithfully  and  conscientiously  our  duties  as  citi- 
zens and  as  subjects. 

For  my  part,  I  pity  the  blindness  and  malice  of  those  who 
urge  the  charge  to  which  you  refer ;  and' I  pity  still  moVe* 
the  silly  Catholic,  who,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  it,  tries  to  prove  . 
that  ms  church  is  democratic,  runs  into  the  wila  ex- 
tremes of  radicalism  in  order  to  prove  that  his  religion 
has  no  influence  on  his  politics,  throws  up  his  cap  and  grows 
frantic  with  joy  whenever  he  hears  of  a  rebellion,  and  hails 
as  a  patriot  and  a  saint  every  despicable  scoundrel,  whose 
only  merit  is  that  he  is  a  rebel,  and  has  succeeded  in  kin- 
dling the  flames  of  civil  war  in  his  country.  He  may  call 
himself  what  he  pleases,  but  he  is  a  disgrace  to  his  religion, 
a  living  scandal,  and  unworthy  the  name  of  man,  much  less 
that  of  Catholic.  No,  no,  never  applaud  yourself  for  being 
a  Catholic  of  that  stamp ;  call  yourself  a  heathen  at  once, 
put  on  avowedly  the  livery  of  the  devil,  so  that  aU  men  can 
see  and  mark  you  for  what  you  are. 

J*\    You  may  be  as  severe  as  you  please ;  but  I  ,«hall 
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never  be  persuaded  that  I  cannot  be  a  good  Catholic  and  a 
good  democrat. 

B,  You  can  be  a  good  Catholic  and  a  good  democrat,  if 
you  properly  understand  yourself.  A  firm  and  loyal  sup- 
porter of  democracy,  where  it  is  the  established  order,  that 
IS,  where  it  is  the  law,  you  not  only  can  be,  but  if  a  good 
Catholic,  must  be ;  but  a  democrat  in  the  sense  that  democ- 
racy is  the  -inherent  right  of  the  people  everywhere,  and 
that  the  multitude  in  every  country  has  Hie  right,  when  it 
chooses,  to  overthrow  the  existing  legal  governments  for 
the  sake  of  introducing  it,  or,  in  other  words,  that  democ- 
racy is  universally  the  legitimate  and  only  legitimate  form 
of  government,  and  that  every  other  form  of  government  is 
illegitimate,  tyrannical,  a  usurpation,  and  therefore  null  and 
void  from  the  beginning, — ^which  is  the  modern  European,, 
and,  to  some  extent,  American,  sense  of  the  word — ^you  can> 
not  be,  and  at  the  same  time  a  good  Catholic  If  you  take 
the  word  in  this  sense,  you  make  Csesar  God,  and  can  wor- 
ship him  only  by  disavowing  the  law,  and  falling  into  sheer 
idolatry. 

F,  But  suppose  the  government  of  a  country  dissolved^ 
to  have  wholly  forfeited  its  rights,  so  that  there  is  no  legiti- 
mate government  existing ;  would  not  the  people  have  the 
right,  in  such  country  and  in  such  case,  to  establish  a  democ^ 
racy,  although  the  previous  government  hafl  been  mo- 
narchical? 

jff.  If,  as  you  supposQf  the  previously  existing  govern- 
ment is  really  and  totally  dissolved,  and  no  political  consti- 
tution remains  in  force,  the  people  are  thrown  back  under 
natural  law,  and  are  free  to  reconstitute  the  state  as  seems- 
to  them  good, — ^in  the  democratic,  the  aristocratic,  or  the 
monarchical  form,  just  as  they  please.  The  right  of  the  mul- 
titude, where  there  are  no  legal  institutions,  to  establish 
the  democratic  order,  is  no  more  to  be  questioned,  than  their 
obligation  to  sustain  that  order  where  it  is  the  law.  What 
I  deny  is,  that  every  form  of  government  but  the  democratic 
is,  in  itself  considered,  illegal,  illegitimate,  or  tyrannical  ;'and 
that  the  people,  as  subjects  of  a  state,  have  the  right  to  rebel 
against  any  existing  legal  government  not  democratic,  for  the 
sake  of  introducing  democracy.  The  right  to  resist  tyranny 
I  am  not  the  man  to  deny,  and  that  the  tyranny  of  the 
prince,  according  to  the  reasoning  of  the  Ameiican  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  absolves  the  subject  from  his  atlo* 
glance,  I  have  always  held,  and,  as  a  Catholic,  must  hold^ 
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unless  I  would  condemn  the  principles  and  practice  of  my 
own  church.  It  is  only  on  this  principle  that  I  defend,  or 
am  able  to  defend,  the  power  which  she  has  claimed  and 
exercised  of  deposing  Catholic  sovereigns  when  they  became 
tyrants,  and  absolving  their  subjects  from  their  allegiance. 
The  doctrine  of  the  divine  right  of  kings  and  passive  obe- 
dience, as  preached  by  Anglican  ministers  of  the  seventeenth 
<5entury,  I  no  more  hold  than  did  Bellarmine,  Duperron,  or 
Suarez.  No  Catholic,  without  temerity,  could  hold  it ;  for 
«very  Catholic  must  hold  that  civil  power  is  a  trust,  and, 
like  all  trusts,  may  be  forfeited,  and  is  forfeited  when  exer- 
cised manifestly  a^nst  the  legitimate  end  of  government, 
that  is,  the  public  good.  The  inamissibility  of  political 
power  has  just  as  little  credit  with  Catholics  as  the  inamis- 
sibility of  grace.  I  have  no  respect  for  the  memory  of 
Dutch  William,  but  I  have  never  felt  that,  were  1  an 
Englishman,  I  should  be  obliged  to  uphold  the  cause  of  the 
Stuarts,  or  refuse  allegiance  to  the  Guelfs.  I  do  not  believe 
in  the  legality  of  the  present  French  republic,  for  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly  was  not  freely  elected ;  but  I  do  not  feel 
it  necessary  to  make  myself  the  champion  of  the  Bourbons, 
or  the  enemy  of  the  Bonapartes.  The  Bourbon  family  have 
done  enough,  a  hundred  times  over,  to  forfeit  their  original 
right  to  the  crown  of  France,  and  Louis  XVIII.  was  in  my 
eyes  no  more  a  legitimate  French  sovereign  than  was  Napo* 
leon.  If  the  Bourbons,  after  the  restoration,  had  given  the 
•church  her  freedom,  and  abandoned  the  old  Galilean  tradi- 
tions, they  would  hardly  have  been  driven  a  second  time 
into  exile.  A  new  restoration  piay  take  place,  and  become 
legitimate,  but  nothing  in  my  judgment  necessarily  presents 
either  the  republic  or  the  empire  from  also  becoming  legiti- 
mate. For  my  own  part,  not  being  called  upon  to  legislate 
for  France,  or  to  decide  what  her  interest  requires,  I  have 
no  preferences  on  the  subject,  except  that  I  must  prefer 
anv  thing  to  red-republicanism.  Nor  do  I  bring  under  the 
rule  I  have  laid  down  colonies  and  conquered  nations.  A 
eonquered  nation  as  long  as  it  remains  a  nation,  retains  the 
'  right  to  assert,  when  it  can  do  so  with  prudence,  its  national 
independence ;  for  the  right  of  self-government  is  inherent 
'and  malienable  in  every  nation  as  long  as  it  is  a  nation,  that 
is,  as  long  as  it  has  not  by  its  own  consent,  expressed  or  im- 
plied, become  merged  in  another.  With  regard  to  colonies 
the  case  is  less  clear ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  can 
arrive  at  majority,  and  when  they  do  that  they  may  throw 
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o£E  the  authority  of  the  mother  country  and  setup  for  thent" 
selves.  What  1  deny  is  simply  what  in  modem  times  is 
called  "  the  sacred  right  of  insurrection,"  or  the  right  of  the 
multitude  to  rebel  against  a  government  that  only  exercises 
its  constitutional  powers,  and  to  seek,  by  way  of  revohitionj 
to  change  the  administrators  or  the  form  of  tne  governmcDt,. 
for  the  sake  of  what  they  regard  as  political  or  social 
amelioration.  But  after  a  revolution  has  oeen  e£Eected,  the 
old  order  destroyed,  and  a  new  order  established,  capable  of 
answering  the  iust  ends  of  government,  I  hold  myself  bound 
to  accept  and  ooey  the  new  government,  not,  indeed,  because 
the  people  had  a  right  to  effect  the  revolution  and  introduce 
it,  but  because,  now  it  is  established,  it  cannot  be  opposed 
without  compromising  the  public  good,  which  I  am  bound 
in  morals  to  consult. 

I  am  not  opposed  to  popular  governments  as  such,  but  I 
am  opposed  to  the  principles  on  which  you  young  demo- 
crats aef end  them  ;  for  those  principles  are  repugnant  to  all 
government, — ^to  democratic  governments  tnemselves,  as 
well  as  to  others.  It  is  just  as  easy  to  defend  what  is  good 
on  sound  as  on  unsound  principles.  If  you  want  merely 
to  sustain  your  democratic  institutions,  it  suffices  to  put 
them  under  the  safeguard  of  law,  and  of  that  religion 
which  makes  it  binding  upon  us  in  conscience  to  obey  the 
law.  But  if  you  wish,  under  the.  pretext  of  establishing 
democracy,  merely  to  assert  the  right  of  rebellion,  insurrec- 
tion, revolution,  then  I  grant  my  principles  will  not  aid 
you.  And  here  is  precise^  why  I  oppose  you.  I  find  no 
fault  with  you  for  believing  that  aemocracy  is  the  best 
form  of  government  for  every  nation,  though  I  myself  be-^ 
lieve  no  such  thing ;  but  what  I  do  find  fault  with  you  for 
is  the  assertion  of  the  ri^ht  of  the  mob  in  every  nation  to 
introduce  it  a^nst  exbting  law  and  order^  whenever  they 
judge  it  expedient.  This  would  be  to  assert  the  universal 
right  of  rebellion,  which  is  the  negation  of  all  government, 
and  as  incompatible  with  the  maintenance  of  democratic  as^ 
of  any  other  government,  as  I  should  suppose  the  democrat 
himself  might  see  and  understand. 

Ton  youn^  and  unrefiectinjg  democrats  defend  democracy 
on  the  J acobmical  or  revolutionary  principle.  It  is  to  t^t 
principle  I  object,  and  we  may  have,  as  we  have  had,  in  our 
own  country,  occasion  to  see  and  deplore  its  mischief.  It 
manifests  itself  in  various  sections  of  our  country,  and 
ever  and  anon  we  are  threatened  with  a  dissolution  of  the 
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Union.  Just  now,  one  class  of  fanatics  are  threatening  to 
dissolve  the  Union,  because  slavery  is  legalized  in  some 
of  the  states;  and  another  class  threaten  to  dissolve 
it,  because  there  is  resistance  made  to  extending  slavery 
where  it  now  does  not  legally  exist.  The  ring-leaders  of 
both,  if  not  madmen,  would  deserve  punishment  for  their 
dislovalty,  and  would  not  be  suffered  to  mn  at  large,  if 
public  sentiment  had  not  already  sanctioned  the  revolution- 
ary  principle,  and  taken  from  power  all  its  sacredness. 
With  the  revolutionary  principle  fermenting  in  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  the  people,  there  can  be  no  government,  or 
none  but  a  government  of  mere  physical  forca  Abandon 
your  revolutionary  doctrines,  reassert  loyalty  as  a  virtue, 
and  advocate  vour  democratic  institutions  on  the  ground 
that  they  are  the  law,  and  that  every  man  is  bound  to  obey 
the  law,  and  I  am  as  good  a  democrat  as  any  of  you.  But 
as  for  advocating  democracy  on  principles  which  deny  law, 
undermine  all  government,  ana  leave  every  one  at  the 
mercy  of  the  irresponsible  will  of  the  majority,  I  cannot 
do  it ;  and  if  you  maintain  that  I  must,  or  be  no  democrat, 
then  I  am,  and  thank  God  that  I  am,  no  democrat.  I  de- 
mand a  government  of  law,  not  of  arbitrary  will,  whether 
your  will  or  mine, — ^the  will  of  the  majority  or  of  the 
minority. 

JSf.  W  hat  you  say  is  very  just,  but  your  distinctions  are 
too  subtile  and  abstract  for  the  popular  mind ;  and  you  will 
be  generally  supposed  to  maintain  doctrines  that  you  do  not. 

B.  Possioly  so.  But  you  offer  in  this  a  strong  argument 
ugainst  democracy  itself.  It  is  true,  any  distinctions  that 
do  not  lie  on  the  surface,  that  require  a  little  patient  thought 
and  power  of  discrimination,  are  too  subtile  and  abstract  for 
the  popular  mind  taken  collectively,  although  within  the 
comprehension  of  almost  every  one  taken  singly.  Here  is 
the  difficulty  you  always  have  in  popular  governments, 
unless  the  people  are  Catholics,  and  have  that  intellectual 
culture  which  the  hearty  love  and  practice  of  their  religion 
is  always  sure  to  give?  and  not  otherwise  to  be  obtained. 
The  great  body  of  the  poorest  and  least  educated  class  of 
our  Catholic  population,  the  "  ignorant  Irish,"  as  people  are 
fond  of  saying,  can  understand  any  of  the  distinctions  I 
have  made,  although  never  taught  to  read  or  write ;  and  no 
Catholic,  except  a  mongrel  Catholic,  who,  because  he  haA 
mingled  with  heretics,  read  their  books,  listened  to  their 
political  harangues,  and  caught  up  a  portion  of  their  slangs 
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fancies  he  is  learned,  and  a  bit  of  a  philosopher  and  politi- 
cian to  boot,  will  stumble  at  any  of  them.  I  have  had  some 
experience  in  this  matter.  I  have  addressed,  on  the  subject 
of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  both  Protestant  audiences 
and  Catholic,  and  have  even  been  astonished  at  the  diiference 
between  them.  To  the  Protestant  I  am  obliged  to  simplify 
my  language,  to  multiply  my  illustrations,  and  use  all  the 
precautions  I  would  if  addressing  a  class  of  pupils  on  one 
of  the  lower  forms,  and  yet  find  that  I  make  myself  only 
imperfectly  understood;  while,  to  a  Catholic  audience, 
made  up  in  no  small  part  of  laborers  and  servant-girls,.!  can 
speak  right  on  in  my  own  natural  way,  as  I  do  to  yon,  and 
feel  always  sure  of  being  very  generally  understood.,  and  of 
having  my  distinctions  marked  and  appreciated.  My  audi- 
ence are  religious,  and  their  religion  has  given  them  under- 
standing. If  one  has  got  something  to  say  of  serious  im- 
portance, something  that  is  really  worth  saying  and  neces- 
sary to  be  said,  something  not  superficial,  but  solid  and 
profound,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  address  a  genuine  unsophisti- 
cated Catholic  audience.  Tour  words  are  sure  to  tell ;  they 
do  not  bound  back  to  you,  as  does  your  axe  when  chopping 
cork.  It  is  my  experience  in  this  respect  that  has  convinced 
me  that  a  Catholic  country,  a  really  Catholic  country,  can 
be  well  governed  under  a  democracy,  and  that  a  Protestant 
or  an  infidel  country  cannot  be. 

A  Protestant  country  cannot  be,  because  Protestantism  is 
illogical,  unintellectual,  both  in  itself  and  in  its  infiuence. 
Ask  a  Protestant  what  he  believes ;  he  can  tell  you,  within 
certain  limits,  what  he  does  not  believe,  but  in  vain  does  he 
try  to  tell  vou,  in  any  clear  or  precise  manner,  what  he  does 
believe.  In  mere  worldly  matters,  or  material  interests,  he 
may  be  shrewd,  and  show  intellectual  acuteaess  and  clear- 
ness, but  in  all  other  matters,  in  all  that  pertains  to  great 
principles  of  justice,  or  the  higher  order  oi  intellectual  and 
moral  truth,  he  no  sooner  opens  his  mouth  to  speak,  than 
you  see  that  his  mind  is  darkened,  that  his  mental  percep- 
tion is  dull,  and  his  ideas  are  muddy  and  confused.  He 
even  regards  all  mental  clearness,  distinctness,  and  precision 
of  thought  as  scholastic  subtilties,  to  be  despised  by  every 
man  of  common  sense.  Indeed,  if  you  show  a  tendency  to 
distinct,  clear,  and  exact  thought^  he  will  make  it  the 
ground  of  reproach  to  you,  and  will  applaud  himself  that  he 
IS  above  such  littleness.  Hence  it  is  that  Protestantism  and 
Protestant  culture,  however  powerful  they  may  be  in  over- 
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throwing  an  old  established  order  or  obscuring  and  render- 
ing ine£tectaal  well-settled  principles,  are  pecmiarlj  unfitted 
to  sustain  popular  institutions.  Hence,  as  a  general  rule, 
popular  freedom  has  little  prevalence  in  Protestant  coun- 
tries. England  is  the  freest  Protestant  country  in  Europe, 
and  she  is  lees  free  than  she  was  when  Catholic.  Ours  is 
the  only  really  free  country  in  the  world  where  the  major- 
ity of  tne  people  call  themselves  Protestant,  and  we  owe  our 
freedom  to  the  accidents  of  our  situation,  and  to  the  fact 
that  the  colonists  were  very  ^enei-ally  dissenters  from  the 
Anglican  establishment,  identified  wiui  the  Anglican  mon- 
ai'chy,  not  at  all  to  Protestantism  as  such. 

Nothing  will  save  freedom  here  but  the  prevalcMce  of 
Catholicity.  Wild  and  reckless  fanaticism  is  at  work  with 
^ur  institutions,  undermining  law,  and  preparing  the  way 
for  anarchy  and  despotism ;  principles  are  widely  dissem- 
inated by  all  parties,  that  are  incompatible  with  the  exist- 
ence of  society  itself ;  ever  and  anon,  parties  growing  more 
and  more  formidable  for  their  numbers  and  influence,  spriufic 
up  amongst  us,  and  seek  to  translate  their  false  principl J 
into  facts,  or  to  make  the  country  practically  conform  to 
them.  In  vain  do  you  seek  to  arrest  the  evil.  To  do  so 
jou  must  draw,  now  and  then,  even  nice  distinctions,  and 
call  upon  the  ueople  to  discriminate.  But  your  distinctions 
are  condemnea  as  vain  subtilties,  as  above  the  comprehen- 
sion of  the  people,  as  unpopular,  and  making  you  unpopu- 
lar ;  and  the  very  men  who  see  and  feel  their  importance 
will  make  them  subjects  of  ridicule  with  the  people,  and  bid 
the  rabble  hoot  at  you  for  expressing  them.  Democracy 
itself  has  a  natural  tendency  to  merge  the  individual  in  the 
^itowd,  to  bring  every  thing  down  to  a  commonplace  level, 
and  to  superinduce  the  habit  of  asking,  not,  Wnat  is  true 
and  just  (  but,  What  will,  the  people  say  ?  What  will  go 
down  with  the  people?  It  is  only  by  virtue  of  the  presence 
■of  a  highly  intellectual  religion,  like  the  Catholic, — ^a  relig- 
ion that  leaves  us  neither  to  reason  without  faith,  nor  to 
faith  without  reason,  but  gives  us  reason  with  faith,  and 
faith  with  reason,  that  is  adapted  to  the  human  soul,  appeals 
to  man's  spiritual  nature,  and  by  its  august  offices,  its  solemn 

Erayers.  its  public  instructions,  and  private  meditations, 
eeps  the  mind  and  heart  in  constant  exercise  on  the  highest 
•order  of  truth, — that  the  levelling  and  deadening  influence 
of  democracy  can  be  neutralized,  and  the  mental  activity 
aud  discrimination  necessary  to  its  preservation  and  whole- 
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some  operation  can  be  secured.  The  very  objection  yop 
nrgc  against  me  is  conclnsive  against  yonr  favorite  democ- 
racy, unless  you  have  the  church  present  as  the  religion  of 
the  great  majority  of  the  people.  Protestant  or  godless 
democracy,  like  that  which  is  popularly  preached  at  home 
and  abroad,  would  very  soon  plunge  the  most  civilized  na* 
tion  into  barbarism. 

The  considerations  you  suggest  only  show  the  necessity  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  uuder  a  political  and  social  point  of 
view  no  less  than  under  a  religious,  to  the  salvation  of  soci- 
ety as  well  as  to  the  salvation  of  the  soul.  It  is  necessary  to- 
inspire  that  spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  that  heroic  virtue,  without 
which  society  becomes  a  field  of  blood,  or  a  mere  charnel- 
house.  All  the  evils  of  society  spring  from  pride  and  the- 
predominance  of  the  flesh,  and  no  greater  absurdity  was  ever 
sent  up  to  us  from  the  pit,  than  that  of  attempting  to  main- 
tain order  and  social  prosperity  by  playing  on  the  pride  and 
lust  of  one  against  the  pride  and  lust  of  another.  Less  ab- 
surd were  those  grave  philosophers  of  Lapnta,  who  attempt- 
ed to  extract  sunbeams  from  cucumbers.  You  cannot 
extract  virtue  from  vice,  nor  develop  social  order  and  well- 
being  from  the  elements  of  disorder  and  ruin.  You  can  re- 
move the  evils  only  so  far  as  you  succeed  in  removing  or  in 
subduing  the  pride  and  lust  from  which  they  spring.  It 
needs  no  great  philosophy  to  know  this,  and  still  less,  one- 
would  suppose,  to  perceive  that  you  neither  remove  nor  sub- 
due the  causes  by  employing  them  and  providing  for  their 
universal  activity. 

Your  modem  reformers,  BociallBts,  commnmBts,  red-i«pab- 
licans,  and  radical  democrats,  are  a  stupid  race  of  mortals, 
and  as  blind  as  the^^  are  destructive.  They  all  undertake  ta 
obtain  from  unmitigated  selfishness  the  results,  which,  in  tbe- 
nature  of  thin^,  can  be  obtained  only  from  the  severest  and 
most  self-denying  virtue.  All  their  schemes  are  based  on 
the  principle,  that  selfishness  is  to  be  made  to  produce  the* 
results  of  the  most  perfect  disinterestedness,  or  that  pure 
selfishness,  having  a  perfectly  open  field  and  fair  play,  is 
the  equivalent  of  pure  disinterested  affection.  What  false- 
hood f  What  nonsense!  Yet  these  men  call  themselves 
philosophers, — ^the  great  lights  of  our  age  1  Alas  !  "  if  the 
light  that  is  in  you  be  darkness,  how  ^reat  is  that  darkness !  '^ 

As  long  as  ignorance  and  sin  remain,  as  long  as  men  re- 
tain  their  vicious  propensities  and  passions,  there  will  be  eyH 
in  the  world,  and  there  is  not  a  more  consummate  fool  thaa 
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he  who  looks  for  a  perfect  dvil  polity,  or  a  perfect  state  of 
so^ety.  Something  to  mitigate,  even  to  ameliorate,  no 
donbt,  may  be  done,  but  can  be  done  in  no  merely  ontward 
way.  Nothing  can  be  done  further  than  you  can  reach  the 
individual  mind  and  heart,  and  bring  them  into  harmony 
with  the  will  of  God,  as  he  has  revealed  it  in  his  word,  and 
proclaims  it  through  the  voice  of  his  church.  Men  will 
never  succeed  in  ameliorating  their  earthly  condition  till 
they  learn  to  live  for  heaven  alone,  till  they  see  all  things 
in  the  light  of  God  as  their  supreme  good,  and  seek  to 
modify  them  only  at  the  bidding  of  divine  charity. 

You  young  men,  even  some  of  you  who  call  yourselve* 
Catholics,  forget  this.  You  have  suffered  yourselves  to  be 
seduced  by  the  tempter.  Protestantism  and  infidelity  have 
no  power  over  you,  when  they  attack  directly  your  church 
or  her  dogmas;  there  you  are  on  your  guard  and  are  firm ; 
but  you  have  not  been  equally  on  your  guard  a^inst  their 
indirect  attacks,  their  attacks  throti^h  your  socid  affections 
and  sentiments,  your  love  of  political  liberty, — intensified 
by  long  ages  of  Protestant  misrule  and  oppression  in  the 
countnes  of  your  birth  or  descent, — ^and  your  desire  of 
worldly  prosperity  and  social  position.  Through  these  the 
tempter  assails  you;  through  these  he  whispers  to  you 
honeyed  words,  makes  you  sweet  promises,  and  excites  bril- 
liant hopes,  only  to  undermine  your  faith,  to  entangle  you 
in  his  snares,  and  to  drag  you  down  to  hell, — ^to  hell  1>oth 
here  and  hereafter.  Here  is  your  danger;  here  is  your 
weak  side.  You  listen  with  the  open  hearts  of  generous 
youth,  with  the  confidence  of  unsuspecting  innocence,  to  the 
soft  words  of  the  betrayer,  as  to  an  angel  of  light  You  are 
caught,  you  are  led  on  from  step  to  step,  till  you  find  your- 
selves far  from  the  home  of  your  fathers,  far  from  the  af- 
fectionate embrace  of  your  mother,  in  arms  against  your 
church,  false  to  all  your  vows  to  God,  false  to  yourselves,  a 
grief  to  all  good  men  and  angels,  and  a  joy  only  to  the 
enemies  of  religion,  who,  while  accepting  the  treason,  de- 
spise the  traitor.  The  very  devils  despise  those  they  are 
aole  to  seduce,  and  so  do  their  children  and  servants,  in- 
fidels, heretics,  and  schismatics. 

Nay,  my  young  friends,  if  you  would  be  free  and  noble, 
and  honored  even,  listen  never  to  the  siren  voice  of  the 
charmer.  The  entrance  of  the  career  into  which  she  would 
seduce  you  may  be  bright  and  fiowery,  but  its  progress 
grows  darker  and  rougher  at  every  step,  till  it  finally  endft 
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.abruptly  in  the  blackness  of  eternal  despair.  I  know  that 
<5areer  which  jou  are  tempted  to  believe  opens  into  life.  I 
.entered  it  as  innocent  and  as  full  of  hope  as  yourselves,  and, 
.as  I  fondly  trusted,  with  motives  pure  and  holy.  Alas! 
how  was  I  deceived!  I  lost  my  innocence,  my  virtue,  every 
thing  that  a  man  should  hold  aear  and  sacred,  found  myself 
the  companion  of  scoffers  and  blasphemers,  a  chief  amons 
the  revilers  of  God's  trutli  and  God's  law,  and  have  gainea 
only  a  stock  of  bitter  experience,  and  a  source  of  continual 
regret.  Fear  God,  my  younc  friends,  and  keep  his  com- 
mandments, for  this  is  the  whole  of  man.  Be  true  to  God, 
and  he  will  never  abandon  you ;  serve  him  as  he  commands, 
with  promptitude  and  fidelity,  and  fear  nothing  for  your 
earthly  prosperity,  or  for  the  spread  and  maintenance  of 
liberty. 

III. — F.  You  have  not  satisfied  me.  I  love  and  honor  the 
<;hurch  in  her  place,  and  I  yield  neither  to  you  nor  to  any 
other  man  in  my  reverence  for  the  clergy,  or  my  obedience 
to  them  so  long  as  they  keep  within  their  proper  sphere. 
But  when  the  church  encroaches  on  the  civil  authority,  and 
«eeks  to  establish  a  theocracy,  I  cease  to  respect  her ;  and 
when  the  clergy  leave  the  spiritual  order,  and  undertake  to 
dictate  to  me  tlie  political  conduct  I  am  to  follow,  I  hold 
myself  free  to  disobey  them,  and,  if  need  be,  to  resist  them 
with  all  my  might.  I  am  a  man  and  a  citizen,  as  well  as  a 
Christian,  and  no  power  on  earth,  if  I  can  hinder  it,  shall 
wrest  from  me  my  rights  as  a  man,  or  interfere  with  my  con- 
victions  of  duty  as  a  citizen.  If  the  pope  himself  snould 
undertake  to  control  my  conduct  as  an  American  citizen,  I 
^ould  laugh  him  to  scorn,  and  even,  if  necessary,  make  war 
on  him  as  soon  as  I  would  upon  any  foreign  potentate. 

jff.  Bravo!  my  young  friend;  you  are  not  lacking  in 
brave  words  and  nigh  spirit,  such  as  it  is. 

O.  F  talks  very  well,  and  if  he  could  as  a  good  CathoUc 
talk  as  he  does,  it  would  amount  to  something.  They  who 
are  not  Catholics  would  then  have  some  assurance  that  your 
church  is  not  incompatible  with  civil  liberty  and  social 
progress. 

(r.  Very  true.  But  F's  talk  is  all  gammon,  and  can  de- 
ceive no  one.  He  is  a  poor  Catholic,  and  he  will  never  per- 
suade me  that  he  is  talking  in  the  spirit  of  the  religion  he 
professes.  He  either  does  not  know  his  religion  or  Ike  does 
not  believe  it,  and  holds  on  to  it  only  because  lie  is  too  proud 
to  forsake  the  religion  of  his  fathers. 
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F.  Ton  all  seem  to  know  my  religion  better  than  I  know 
it  myself ;  but  I  have  never  known  one,  brought  up  a  Prot- 
estant or  an  unbeliever,  that  did  not  entirelv  mistake  her 
character ;  and  in  no  respect  is  she  more  misapprehended 
than  in  her  teachings  on  the  mutual  relations  of  tne  two  or- 
ders, temporal  and  spiritual.  I  know  that  the  extravagant 
pretensions  of  bigots  and  ultramontanists  have  led  many  to 
think  that  I  cannot  as  a  good  Catholic  say  what  I  have  just 
sai(L  and  I  own  that  the  conduct  of  such  popes  as  Gregory 
VIL,  Alexander  III.,  Innocent  III.,  ana  Boniface  VlII.,. 
which  I  dare  be  known  not  to  approve,  may  seem  to  con^ 
firm  the  fklse  notion  which  has  given  rise  to  the  unmeasured 
obloquy  which  has  been  showered  upon  the  church ;  but  I 
know  also  that  1  am  free  to  use  the  language  I  have  just 
used,  and  that  in  doing  so  I  only  prove  myself  a  dutiful 
and  prudent  son  of  the  church. 

B.  Eather  of  the  synagogue  of  Satan,  you  mean,  young 
man.  The  spirit  with  which  you  speak  is  satanic ;  but  what 
you  say  is  partly  true  and  partly  false,  though  even  the 
true  becomes  false  in  the  coimection  and  for  the  purpose 
you  say  it. 

O.  We  thought  so,  and  were  sure  you  would  get  a  rebuke 
from  the  Catholic  side. 

F.  I  have  great  regard  for  our  venerable  friend  ;  but  he 
is  young  as  a  Catholic,  and  has  not  yet  lost  the  zeal  and  in- 
tolerance of  the  recent  convert.  I  do  not,  he  will  permit 
me  to  say,  recognize  him  as  an  authorized  expounder  of 
Catholic  faith  and  theology.    I  was  bom  and  bred  a  Catholic. 

B.  I  thought  you,  like  the  rest  of  us,  were  bom  an  infidel 
and  child  of  oatan. 

J^.  I  am  not,  and  never  was,  an  infidel.  I  have  always- 
been  a  CathoUc,  and  my  father  and  mother  were  Catholics- 
before  me,  and  so  were  all  my  ancestors,  as  far  back  as  the- 
time  of  St.  Austin  and  his  forty  monks,  sent  by  St.  Gregory 
the  Great  to  convert  the  Anglo-Saxons.  There  has  never 
been  an  infidel  or  heretic  in  the  family,  that  I  have  ever 
heard  of. 

jff.  There  may,  however,  have  been  some  not  very  good 
Catholics,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  stock  has  degenerated. 
Yet  you  are  mistaken  in  saying  you  were  always  a  Catholic 
Ton  were  bora — as  is  every  one,  excepting  always  the 
Blessed  Yii^gin,  and  those  sanctified  in  the  mother's  womb, 
as  were  the  prophet  Jeremiah  and  St.  John  the  Baptist — an 
infidel  and  chilo  of  Satan,  and  you  became  a  Catholic  only 
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in  holy  baptifiou  We  who  grew  up  in  heresy,  and  spent  the 
vigor  of  onr  lives  in  the  service  of  Satan,  are  not  meet,  I 
grant,  to  be  called  Catholics,  to  be  treated  as  children ;  but 
it  is  hardly  meet  in  yon  who  have  been  orthodox  from  your 
infancy  to  tell  us  so ;  you  should  rather  rejoice  over  our 
conversion,  for  you  know  that  there  is  joy  m  heaven  with 
the  angels  of  God  over  one  sinner  that  repenteth,  more  than 
over  ninety-and-nine  just  persons  that  need  no  repentance. 
I  claim  not  to  be  an  authorized  teacher ;  I  am  but  a  simple 
layman,  and  know  very  little  of  Catholic  theology.  I  only 
know  what  I  am  taught,  and  all  that  is  not  censurable  in  me 
is  that  I  do  not  take  it  upon  me  to  teach  my  teachers,  nor 
to  boast  over  those  who  may  chance  to  be  less  instructed 
than  myself.  It  is  for  youth  to  be  proud  and  arrogant,  to 
fancy  it  knows  all  things,  and  possesses  all  virtues  ;  it  is  for 
old  age,  looking  back  upon  a  painful  experience,  to  be  mod- 
est and  humble,  to  deplore  its  ignorance  and  bewail  its 
short-comings. 

F.  Forgive  me.  I  did  not  mean  to  be  assuming  or  disre- 
spectful. 

B.  Of  course  not.  You  but  spoke  as  it  is  the  fashion  for 
young  men  now-a-days  to  speaK, — out  from  the  fulness  of 
your  own  self-confidence,  and  in  utter  unconsciousness  of  the 
attitude  you  assume,  or  the  bearing  of  your  speech. 

F.  You  are  severe. 

jff.  Kindly  so,  if  I  am,  as  you  will  yourself  feel,  long  be- 
fore you  are  as  old  as  I  am ;  for  I  do  not  think  you  are  one 
of  those  who  are  incapable  of  profiting  by  experience.  But 
enough  of  this.  I  am  a  convert,  I  grant*  and  you  are  not. 
You  have  to  thank  God  that  you  had  Catholic  parents,  who 
brought  you  up  in  the  church,  and  early  instructed  you  in 
what  you  should  believe  and  in  what  you  should  do  ;  and  I 
have  to  thank  him  no  less,  nay,  still  more,  that  he  has  had 
the  ineffable  goodness  to  call  me  from  error  and  sin,  and 
make  me  in  my  old  age  a  member  of  his  church.  In  your 
case  and  mine,  all  the  glory  is  due  to  him,  and  to  him  alone. 
Neither  of  us  has  wherein  to  glorv  but  his  grace,  and  neither 
has  wherewithal  to  boast  over  the  other.  The  point  to  be 
considered  is,  not  which  of  us  is  greatest,  but  what  is  the 
truth  on  the  question  raised  which  we  both,  as  Catholics, 
must  hold. 

My  young  friend,  if  as  well  instructed  in  Catholic  doctrine 
as  he  would  persuade  us,  knows  that  one  may  utter  some 
things  which  are  censurable  as  heresy,  others  as  simply  erro- 
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Tieoas,  others  as  rash,  others  as  scandalous,  others  as  ill- 
•sounding,  and  others  as  offensive  to  pious  ears.  Now,  sup- 
posing he  can  say  all  he  has  said  without  absolutely  falling 
into  heresy,  he  may  still  be  obnoxious  to  some  of  the  other 
notes  of  censure.  What  he  says  is  disrespectful  to  the 
•church,  to  the  Holy  Fatlier,  and  the  clergy,  and,  to  say  the 
It^ast,  sounds  bad  and  is  offensive  to  pious  ears,  and,  as  it  may 
well  lead  some  to  sin,  it  is  scandalous.  Aside,  then,  from 
the  correctness  or  incorrectness  of  the  particular  propositions 
he  utters,  he  has  no  right  to  say  what  he  says ;  for  a  man 
may  be  guilty  at  common  law  of  a  libel,  though  he  utters 
only  tlie  truth,  by  uttering  it  in  a  malicious  spirit  for  a  ma- 
licious purpose,  and  in  this  sense,  it  is  sometimes  said,  the 
greater  the  truth  the  greater  the  libeL  So  much  must  be 
.said  as  to  the  cmimus  of  his  remarks. 

As  to  the  matter  itself,  I  agree  that  the  church  is  to  be 
honored  and  obeyed  only  in  her  place ;  but  who,  according 
to  Catholicity,  is  the  jud^eof  what  is  her  place?  And  how 
-can  a  Cathohc,  who,  it  a  Catholic,  believes  without  doubting 
that  she  is  infallible,  commissioned  by  Almighty  God  to 
teach  us  what  we  are  to  believe  and  to  command  us 
what  we  are  to  do,  ever  make  the  supposition  that  she 
•does  or  can  ^et  out  of  her  place?  I^ve  been  tausrht 
that  our  Lord  is  himself  supernaturally  present  with  the 
<;hurch  all  days  unto  the  consummation  of  the  world,  and 
that  he  assumes  to  himself  the  responsibility  of  keeping  her 
in  her  place,  and  preventing  her  from  going  astray  or  en- 
•croaching  upon  the  rights  of  any  individual,  community,  or 
interest  As  my  young  friend  claims  to  be  well  versed  in 
Oatholic  doctrines,  he  will  set  me  right  if  I  have  been 
wrongly  taught. 

F,l  do  not  pretend  that  you  are  wrong  in  this.  I  hold 
the  church  is  infallible  and  holy ;  but  I  do  not  therefore  hold 
that  popes,  cardinals,  ambitious  prelates,  and  priests  are  in- 
fallible and  impeccable. 

B.  Fair  and  easy,  young  man.  Mind  the  categories,  or 
you  may  get  into  a  category  yourself,  as  Captain  Truck 
would  say.  That  popes,  cardinals,  prelates,  priests,  are  per- 
sonally impeccable,  nobody  pretends ;  so  that  matter  we  can 
pass  over.  That  cardinals,  prelates,  and  priests,  teaching  out 
of  their  own  hearts,  are  not  infallible,  are  as  fallible  as  other 
men,  I  concede ;  but  that  they  are  fallible  when  teaching 
what  the  church  has  taught  them,  or  commands  them  to 
teachy  I  deny,  and  so  must  my  young  friend  himselfi  if  a 
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^ood  Catholic.  Personally  they  are  fallible,  bat  when  teach- 
ing in  the  communion  of  the  church  their  teaching  is  in- 
fallible. As  to  the  Holy  Father,  when  speaking  as  a  private 
doctor,  he  is  in  the  condition  of  any  other  private  doctor ; 
but  when  he  teaches  as  pope,  officially,  as  the  visible  head 
of  the  church,  and  defines  faith  or  morals  for  the  whole 
church,  you  cannot  say  he  errs,  for  you  are  bound,  under 

Sain  of  excommunication,  to  believe,  ex  cmimoj  that  liis 
efinition  is  true,  and  vou  are  no  more  at  liberty  to  impugn 
a  doctrinal  definition,  formally,  judicially,  given  by  a  pope, 
than  you  are  to  impugn  a  doctrinal  dennition  given  by 
an  oecumenical  council.  The  mere  speculative  denial  of 
the  infallibility  of  the  pope  is  not  formal  heresy,  and  he 
who  makes  it  may  be  absolved ;  but  the  practical  applica- 
tion of  this  speculative  denial  to  any  particular  doctrinal 
definition  maae  by  the  pope,  or  the  denial  of  flie  truth  of 
any  doctrine  the  pope  defines  to  be  Catholic  doctrine,  is  her- 
esy, and,  if  persistted  in,  excludes  from  the  Catholic  com- 
munion. This  being  so,  y^ou  are  not  held  to  be  a  heretic  be- 
cause you  say  the  pope  may  err,  not,  indeed,  because  what 
you  say  is  not  false,  but  because,  being  obliged  to  believe  he 
never  does  err,  it  is  a  harmless  absurdity,  which  the  church 
has  never  considered  it  necessary  to  condemn,  and  which 
she  overlooks  in  compassion  for  the  logical  weakness  of  those 
who  make  it.  I  do  not,  then,  by  any  means  concede  to  you 
that  a  definition  of  faith  or  morals  for  the  whole  church*^  by 
the  sovereign  pontifE  can  be  erroneous,  and  the  moment  you 
select  any  one  and  pronounce  it  erroneous,  I  shall  pronounce 
you  a  heretic. 

jF.  That  you  may  indeed  do,  if  the  definition  has  been  ac- 
cepted by  all  the  pastors  of  the  church. 

£.  I  shall  make  no  inquiry  whether  it  has  been  so  accept- 
ed or  not ;  because  the  definition  binds  me  in  conscience 
the  moment  that  I  know  the  pope  has  made  it,  as  is  evident 
from  the  fact,  that,  if  I  should  refuse  to  believe  it  ex  emir 
mo^  or  dare  to  reclaim  against  it,  I  should  incur,  ij>ao  facto, 
excommunication.  You  are  not  by  any  means  at  liberty  to 
withhold  your  obedience  till  you  have  consulted  all  the  pas- 
tors of  the  church,  and  ascertained  whether  they  agree  that 
it  is  due  or  not. 

^l  Well,  be  that  as  it  may ;  if  the  pope  should  command 
me  to  make  war  on  my  country,  or  bid  me  encroach  on  the 
rights  of  the  temporal  power,  I  will  say,  what  I  have  heard 
even  from  Catholic  pulpits, — ^I  would  scorn  his  command ; 
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I  would  refuse  him  obedience,  and  resist  him  to  the  ntmost 
of  my  ability. 

B'!  Very  likeljr  you  would.  But  there  is  very  little  Cath- 
olic  piety  m  abusing  the  pope  hypothetieaUy,  and  if  he  has 
been  so  abused  from  Catnolic  pulpits,  so  much  the  more 
shame.  But  it  is  for  us  to  leave  the  incumbents  of  those 
pulpits  to  answer  to  those  who  have  received  authority  to 
call  them  to  account  for  their  conduct.  We  will  say  noth- 
ing of  them,  only,  if  they  have  done  what  their  religion  does 
not  warrant,  we  will  take  care  not  to  imitate  them.  Indis- 
creet men,  no  doubt,  sometimes  occupy  pulpits;  men  who, 
in  endeavouring  to  throw  off  one  charge  brought  against  the 
church  by  her  enemies,  incur  another  not  less  dangerous. 
When  one  treats  disrespectfully  the  vicar  of  our  Lorn,  and 
makes  use  of  expressions,  that  diminish  our  reverence  for 
those  the  Holy  Ghost  has  placed  over  us,  we  know  he  has 
forgotten  himself,  and  is  not  acting  in  accordance  with  the 
instructions  he  has  received.  Thus  far  I  ovm  I  am  not 
bound  to  follow  him.  The  supposition  you  make  is  absurd 
and  impossible,  and  it  is  idle  to  say  what  we  would  or  would 
not  do  in  case  it  should  happen.  Wait  till  the  supposition 
becomes  possible,  before  you  make  up  your  mind  wnat  you 
will  do. 

O.  But  is  not  a  man's  first  duty  to  his  country? 

jff.  No,  sir. 

C,  As  1  thought.     I  alwajrs  believed  the  Catholic  relig^ 
ion  incompatible  with  patriotism  and  the  rights  of  the  civil- 
power  ;  and  this  is  the  reason  why,  as  an  American  and  a 
republican,  I,  who  am  no  bigot,  and  respect  the  rights  of 
conscience  in  every  one,  deprecate  its  spread  amongst  us. 

R.  The  Cathohc  owes  allegiance  to  a  foreign  potentate,, 
and  therefore  can  never  be  a  good  citizen  or  a  real  pa- 
triot. 

F.  It  is  to  prove  that  you  are  wSfong  that  I  have  taken. 
the  ground  I  nave,  and  which  our  venerable  friend  here,, 
with  his  ultramontamsm  and  old  world  notions,  attempts  to 
controverts  Verily,  I  am  half  inclined  to  think  he  has  just, 
been  disentombed  from  the  dark  ages,  and  supposes  the^ 
world  is  now  what  it  was  then,  and  that  he  can  safely  re- 
vive old,  obsolete  ideas.  Don't  believe  a  word  he  says.  He 
has,  saving  his  presence  and  begging  pardon  of  his  years,  no 
discretion,  and  neglects  entire^  the  cardinal  virtue  of  pru- 
dence. 

Jf.  I  am,  nevertheless,  inclined  to  believe  that  yon  ava 

Vol.  X— ao 
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AVTong,  and  that  he  is  a  better  ezponnder  of  Catholicity  than 
you  are.  I  shoald  despise  your  church,  indeed,  if  she  were 
what  you  would  make  her. 

F,  X  ou  say  that  because  you  despise  her  already,  and  de- 
light  to  have  her  presented  in  the  most  odious  light  possi- 
ble. I  am  not  willing  to  hang  a  millstone  round  the  neck 
of  my  religion ;  and  ne  who  represents  her  in  the  light  to 
which  I  object  I  must  regard  as  ner  enemy. 

B.  Keep  cool,  my  ^oung  friend,  and  do  not  let  your  zeal 
for  your  religion,  which  I  perceive  is  very  ardent  just  now, 
hurry  you  into  rash  judgments.  Zeal,  to  be  commendable, 
must  bo  according  to  knowledge.  I  have  said,  and  I  repeat 
it,  that  my  first  duty  is  not  to  my  country,  and  I  will  add 
that  I  do  not  find  patriotism  ever  mentioned  as  a  virtue  at 
all.  Nay,  as  far  as  I  have  studied  the  history  of  the  church, 
I  have  found  an  overweening  patriotism,  or  nationality, 
among  the  very  worst  enemies  religion  has  had  to  struggle 
against.  It  has  been  the  fruitful  cause  of  all,  or  nearly  all, 
the  schisms  wliich  have  rent  the  seamless  robe  of  our  Lord, 
and  among  the  most  active  causes  of  the  rise  and  continu- 
ance of  all  the  great  heresies  of  ancient  and  modern  times. 
Protestantism  would  have  been  stillborn,  if  there  had  been 
no  narrow  and  contemptible  national  feeling  and  prejudice 
in  Germany,  Holland,  and  England  to  come  to  serve  as  its 
I  nurse.     "Wnat  to  me  are  the  arbitrary  lines  and  boundaries 

which  separate  nations,  and  as  a  consequence  make  them 
enemies  ?  I  know  only  two  classes  of  mankind, — those  wlio 
belong  to  the  church  of  God,  and  those  who  oppose  her. 
The  church  is  my  country,  and  Catholics  are  my  compatri- 
ots, my  kinsmen,  my  brothers,  and  my  sisters,  wherever  bom, 
wherever  they  live,  of  whatever  nation,  race,  or  color, — white, 
red,  yellow,  or  black.  Those  who  are  not  Catholics,  whether 
pagans,  Mahometans,  Jews,  or  heretics,  are  all  of  one  gener- 
al class,  the  enemies  of  God  and  children  of  Satan;  for 
whose  conversion  and  eternal  salvation  I  am  always  to  pray 
and  labor,  but  with  whom  the  less  strict  my  connection  the 
better.  I  am  to  do  them  good  for  God's  ^ke,  to  the  full 
extent  of  my  power ;  but  beyond,  I  have  no  part  or  lot  with 
them.  Christianity  introduces  a  higher  bona  of  union  than 
that  of  nationality,  and  bids  me  seek  a  higher  glory  than 
national  heroism,  and  a  sublimer  virtue  than  patriotism. 
The  church  is  catholic,  and  would  mould  all  nations  into 
one  vast  republic,  melt  all  into  one  grand  brotherhood,  by 
uniting  all  in  the  same  faith,  the  same  hope,  the  same 
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<5harity,  the  same  worship  under  the  supreme  law  of  God. 
In  presence  of  this  law,  which  is  the  same  for  all  men,  of 
whatsoever  age  or  nation,  talk  not  to  me  of  your  narrow 
:and  contracted  patriotism ;  and  before  the  church  of  God, 
•commissioned  to  teach  all  nations  till  the  end  of  time,  dare 
never  speak  of  your  petty  nationalities,  or  your  diversities 
•of  race,  sept,  clan,  or  family. 

No ;  my  first  duty  is  not  to  my  country ;  my  first  and  my 
whole  duty  is  to  God,  and  to  God  alone.  I  owe  no  other 
-duty  than  my  duty  to  him,  my  only  Sovereign,  my  only 
Lord  and  Master.  "Whatever  duty  I  am  bound  to  render  to 
my  country,  my  parents,  my  children,  my  friends,  or  my 
neighbours,  is  included  integrally  in  my  duty  to  him,  and  I 
am  bound  to  render  it  to  them  only  because  I  owe  it  to  him, 
itnd  he  commands  me  to  pay  it  to  them.  I  am  accountable 
to  God  alone;  I  am  rigntfuUy  no  creature's  subject;  no 
man,  in  his  own  right,  is  my  master,  and  I  deny  the  legiti- 
macy of  all  authority  that  derives  from  man,  or  has  simply 
sl  human  origin.  !No  man,  no  body  of  men,  has  the  inher- 
•ent,  underived  right  to  command  me,  or  to  bind  me,  either 
in  soul  or  body,  in  thought,  will,  or  deed.  That  portion  of 
my  duty  to  God  which  he  commands  me  to  render  to  my 
-country,  to  the  civil  government,  to  parents,  children,  friends, 
or  neighbours,  I  am  bound  for  his  sake  to  render  them,  and  I 
«hall  fail  in  my  obedience  to  him  if  I  do  not, — shall  be 
guilty  of  a  sin  against  him,  and  deserve  his  eternal  wrath 
iind  condemnation. 

You  youn^  radicals,  in  your  wild  enthusiasm  and  misdi- 
rected zeal  lor  liberty,  madly  deny  the  very  principle  of 
liberty,  and  under  pretence  of  asserting  liberty  assert  the 
fundamental  principle  of  slavery.  Ton  are  poor  statesmen, 
and  poorer  philosophers ;  for  you  have  not  yet  learned  that 
the  principle  of  all  slavery,  as  of  all  tyranny,  is  in  the  as- 
sertion of  man's  native,  inherent  right  to  govern  man,  or 
what  is  the  same  tiling,  to  institute  and  enforce  government. 
Government  of  some  sort  you  must  have;  and  therefore 
you  must  assert  somewhere  the  right  to  govern,  and  conse- 
quently the  duty  of  obedience.  As  you  wish  to  be  able  to 
resist  the  governing  authority  when  you  choose,  you  declare 
it  to  be  of  human  origin,  well  knowing  that  what  is  of  hu- 
man origin  is  never  in  itself  sacred  and  inviolable,  and  that, 
being  human,  you,  as  also  human,  must  have  as  much  right 
to  resist  it  as  it  can  have  to  command  you.  Believing  your- 
selves clevei'er  than  the  average  of  the  people,  and  therefoJip 
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concluding  that  you  have  above  the  average  chance  of  be- 
ing leaders  and  govemor§,  if  you  can  have  a  democratic  con- 
stitution of  the  state,  and  confoundkig  libertv  with  your 
own  liberty  to  govern,  you  suppose  that  you  have  secured 
freedom  when  you  have  succeeded,  not  only  in  making 

fovemmeiit  denve  its  powers  from  apurely  human  source, 
ut  from  the  multitude  at  large.  Tims  far  all  very  well 
But  you  do  not  look  on  the  other  side,  and  you  see  not  that 
your  assertion  of  the  human  origin  of  government,  in  order 
to  be  abfe  to  resist  it  when  it  does  not  suit  you,  is  the  denial 
of  all  right  on  the  part  of  government  to  govern,  and  that 
therefore  you  are  reduced  to  the  alternative,  either  no  gov- 
ernment, as  maintain  Garrison,  Foster,  Abby  Folsom,  &e,y 
or  a  government  that  has  no  right  to  govern,  that  is,  an  ille- 

S'timate  government.  The  former  is  practicable  only  in 
eory :  practically,  there  will  always  be  some  government,, 
for  without  government  there  is  and  c&n  be  no  society,  and 
without  society  man  cannot  live,  since  he  is  essentially  social 
in  his  nature.  Then  you  must  adopt  the  latter,  and  then 
have  only  illegitimate  government,  tlmt  is  to  say,  only  usur- 
pation and  tyranny,  under  which  there  is  and  can  be,  in 
principle,  only  slavery. 

Foolish  boys,  you  lancy  that  you  can  have  freedom  with- 
out legitimate  authority,  and  legitimate  authority  without 
God.  But  you  can  no  more  have  a  state  without  God  than  you 
can  a  universe.  Political  atheism  implies  universal  atheism, 
and  that  in  turn  implies  universal  negation.  An  atheist 
may  be  a  minister  of  state,  but  if  there  were  no  God  there- 
could  be  no  state  to  administer ;  for  the  moment  you  ask 
what  is  the  foundation  of  the  state,  you  must  have  recourse- 
to  a  law  anterior  to  the  state,  by  virtue  of  which  it  is  organ- 
ized or  constituted ;  and  the  moment  you  ask  the  origin  of 
that  law,  you  must  go  back  of  the  people  to  a  law  giving 
them  the  right  to  organize  the  state,  and  therefore  back  ox 
creation  itself,  up  to  the  creator,  God,  who  alone,  in  the: 
last  analysis,  is  sovereign,  the  fountain  of  all  authority,  and 
of  all  law  that  is  law. 

Deriving  the  law  from  Qt)d,  who  has  the  inherent  right 
to  govern  us  as  he  will,  because  he  has  made  us,  and  is  both 
our  supreme  good  and  the  supreme  good  in  itself,  we  get  a 
solid  foundation  for  freedom.  We  then  deny  the  principle 
of  tyranny  and  slavery,  the  right  of  man  to  lord  it  over  man } 
we  declare  all  men  equal  before  the  law,  therefore,  as  to  their 
rights  and  duties,  equal  one  to  another ;  therefore,  that  on& 
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has  no  rigtt  of  his  own  over  another,  and  therefore,  again, 
one  owes  nothing  to  another.  Here  is  freedom,  full  and 
absolute,  because  there  is  nothing  due  except  to  God,  the 
supreme  good,  and  nothing  demanded  except  what  is  due  to 
him ;  because  there  is  no  arbitrary  will  or  authoritv,  and  noth- 
ing is  exactable  from  any  one  but  what  God  himself  has 
made  so,  and  what  he  has  made  so  can  be  exacted  only  by 
virtue  of  his  authority,  and  according  to  the  law  he  pre- 
^ribes. 

Since  God  is  the  sovereign  good,  the  supreme  good  both 
in  itself  and  of  all  his  creatures,  he  has  taken  care  to  command 
us  to  pay  as  much  of  what  we  owe  him  to  our  country,  to 
our  civil  rulers,  to  our  parents,  to  our  children,  to  our  neigh- 
bours, as  is  necessary  or  proper  for  their  and  our  good.  As- 
certain, then,  what  portion  of  my  duty  to  God  he  has  made 
pavable  to  my  country  and  the  civil  authorities,  and  that  I 
will  acknowledge  myself  bound  in  conscience,  for  his  sake,  to 
pay  them ;  but  I  am  bound  to  pay  them  nothing  more,  and 
ieven  this  only  for  the  reason  that  he  bids  me  do  so. 

F.  That  is  all  I  ask.  But  when  the  clergy  forget  that, 
and  either  refuse  themselves,  or  forbid  others,  to  render  it — 

B.  They  will  fail  in  theJr  dut7  to  God,  and  incur  his  con- 
demnation. No  doubt  of  it.  When  the  sky  falls,  we  shall 
.catch  larka 

F.  You  seem  to  speak  as  if  that  could  never  happen. 

B,  Bemember,  I  speak  not  of  heretical  ministers,  or  the 
«o-called  sectarian  clergy,  for  I  do  not  count  them  as  clergy- 
men. I  speak  of  the  Catholic  clergy,  to  a  professed  Catho- 
lic, and  I  ask  him  if  he  is  not  bound  to  believe  that  these 
are  commissioned  by  Almighty  God  to  teach  him  his  duty. 

F,  Of  course  I  am. 

B.  Then  it  would  seem  to  be  the  ordination  of  God,  not 
that  you  should  sit  in  judgment  on  the  clergy,  and  see  wheth- 
i€r  they  do  or  do  not  properly  discharge  their  duty,  but  that 
you  should  go  to  them  to  learn  yours.  The  clergy  are  or- 
dained to  teach  you,  not  you  to  teach  them,  and  you  receive 
the  will  of  God  through  the  church  at  their  hands,  not  they 
at  yours.  They  are  your  pastors,  not  you  theirs ;  and  the 
Holy  Ghost  has  placed  them  over  you,  not  you  over  them. 
The  shepherd  leads  the  flock,  not  the  flock  the  shepherd. 

F.  I  admit  that  the  clergy  are  my  guides  in  all  spiritual 
matters,  and  that  I  am  bound  to  obey  the  representatives  of 
the  church  in  every  thing  spiritual.  The  church  is  a  spirit- 
ual, not  a  temporal  kingdom,  and  in  the  spiritual  order,  un- 
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der  God*  she  has  plenary  sovereignty.  Here  my  obedience 
is  due  to  her,  and  if  I  do  not  yield  it  I  am  a  bad  Catholic^ 
Bat  in  the  temporal  order  she  has  no  riffht  to  command  me,, 
and  if  her  ministers  attempt  to  do  it;  I  nave  the  right  to  re- 
sist  them,  and  by  the  blessing  of  God  I  will  resist  them.  I 
will  perform  my  duty,  but  I  will  also  preserve  my  rights. 

B.  So  you  have  said,  and  nobody  doubts  your  readiness 
to  resist  the  pastors  of  your  church,  and  to  display  your 
prowess  against  the  clergy.  But  you  claim  to  be  a  Catholic, 
and  I  hola  you  bound  to  be  true  to  Catholic  teaching.  Who- 
then  for  us,  as  Catholics,  has  received  authority  from  God 
to  expound  and  declare  unto  us  our  duty  to  him,  and  to  say 
what  part  is  payable  to  him  immediately,  and  what  part  i& 
payable  to  our  neighbour,  to  our  country,  or  to  the  temporal 
order? 

F.  The  church  is  conmiissioned  to  teach  us  our  duty  in 
the  spiritual  order,  and  the  state  is  supreme  in  the  temporal 
order.     Church  and  state  are  two  separate  and  coordinate- 

;owers,  each  supreme  and  independent  in  its  own  order.. 
*he  state  is  a  \isurper  when  it  interferes  in  spirituals ;  and 
the  church,  when  it  interferes  in  temporals.  The  state  has  no* 
spiritual  jurisdiction ;  the  church  has  no  temporal  jurisdic- 
tion. 

B.  Tour  reply  is  not  precisely  to  the  point ;  but  let  that 
pass.  To  whom  belongs  the  right  to  tell  us  where  is  the  line* 
that  separates  the  two  orders,  and  to  define  the  powers  of  each, 
or  to  say  when  one  does  or  does  not  encroach  on  the  juris- 
diction of  the  other  ? 

F,  Why, — why, — ^it  belongs  to  each  to  decide  in  its  owb 
case. 

B.  And  suppose  there  should  be  disagreement,  and  the 
two  orders  snould  set  up  conflicting  claims,  who  or  where- 
is  the  umpire  to  decide  between  them  ? 

i^.  As  to  that,  no  umpire  is  needed  ;  the  line  between  the- 
two  orders  is  so  broad  and  plain,  that  there  can  be  no  mis- 
take as  to  where  it  is. 

B.  So  you  may  think  ;  but  you  must  be  aware  that  there- 
has  been,  if  not  mistake,  at  least  disagreement,  and  Protes- 
tants with  one  voice  tell  you,  that  the  3iurch  during  the  mid- 
dle ages  attempted  perpetually  to  encroach  upon  the  temporal 
jurisdiction  of  princes,  while  all  Catholics  worthy  of  the  name 
maintain  the  contrary,  that  the  princes  were  constantly  usurp- 
ing the  rights  and  prerogatives  of  the  church,  and  tliat  all 
she  attempted  was  to  resist  their  usurpation,  and  main- 
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tain  the  independence  and  freedom  of  the  spiritnal  order. 
If  you  have  not  forgotten  the  controversies  abont  investitures 
and  kindred  matters  between  the  popes  and  the  German 
emperors,  the  Clarendon  constitutions,  and  struggles  be- 
tween the  archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  the  kings  of  Eng- 
land, you  must  know  that  there  have  been  grave  and 
earnest  disputes  between  the  two  orders.  The  church,  too, 
has  temporal  possessions,  ohurches,  convente,  abbeys,  lands, 
endowments,  bestowed  upon  her  by  the  piety  and  zeal  of 
her  children  for  spiritual  purposes.  Do  these  pertain  to  tl)e 
temporal  order  or  to  the  spiritual  order  ?  Has  the  church 
jurisdictioiv  in  regard  to  her  own  temporalities,  or  does  the 
jurisdiction  pertain  by  right  and  inherently  to  the.  state  ? 
Ton  are  very  ignorant  of  history  if  you  know  not  that  the 
church  has  on  this  question  decided  one  way,  and  the  tem- 
poral order,  for  the  most  part,  the  other.  Practically,  then, 
the  line  is  not  so  broad  and  obvious  that  no  mistakes  or 
disagreements  can  arise  between  the  two  powers.  Where 
do  you  lodge  the  power  to  decide  ?  You  say,  virtually,  no- 
where. So  Almighty  Ood  has  left  his  work  incomplete, 
and  in  certain  cases  that  may  and  do  arise,  we  simple  be- 
lievers have  no  means  of  knowing  what  is  our  duty,  whether 
we  are  to  obey  the  church  or  join  with  the  temporal  order 
against  her ;  whether  we  are  to  fight  for  her  or  against  her. 
Suppose  the  two  powers  are  in  conflict ;  the  church,  by  vir- 
tue of  the  obedience  I  owe  her,  calls  upon  me  to  rally  to  her 
side,  and  to  resist  what  she  denounces  as  the  tyranny  and 
sacrilege  of  the  civil  power ;  and  the  civil  power,  by  virtue 
of  my  allegiance  to  it,  calls  upon  me  to  rally  to  its  standard, 
and  aid  it  in  maintaining  what  it  calls  its  rights  against 
ecclesiastical  usurpation.  Here  is  a  case  of  conscience. 
Which  am  I  in  conscience  bound  to  obey  ?  Kow,  wlien  a 
Catholic  has  a  case  of  conscience,  to  whom  does  he  go,  to 
whom  is  he  bound  to  go,  for  its  solution  jf  To  the  minister 
of  state,  or  to  the  priest  of  the  church  ?  Are  questions  of 
conscience  spiritual  or  temporal  2  Do  they  pertain  to  the 
temporal  junsdiction  or  to  the  spiritual } 

^.  To  the  spiritual,  of  course. 

B.  VeiT  well.  I  go,  then,  with  my  case  of  conscience 
to  my  parish  priest.  He  either  cannot  or  will  not  solve  it, 
or  does  not  solve  it  to  suit  me ;  appeal  may  then  be  made  to 
the  bi^op ;  and  from  the  bishop  to  the  chair  of  St.  Peter^ 
to  the  sovereign  pontiff,  the  ultimate  appeal  in  all  questioni» 
of  the  sort    The  pope  will  decide,  because,  by  the  very 
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terms  of  the  supposition,  he,  as  the  supreme  head  and  ruler 
of  the  church,  under  God,  has  already  decided,  that  my  duty 
is  to  obey  the  church,  and  support  her  against  the  encroach- 
ing teniporal  authority.  He  had  decided  the  case  in  the 
outset  by  commanding  me  to  resist  the  temporal  authority. 
In  the  case,  as  it  ^oes  up  to  him  by  appeal,  you  as  a  Catho- 
lic cannot  deny  his  right  to  decide,  and  therefore  his  deci- 
sion here  binds  me  in  conscience. '  But  his  right  to  decide 
on  the  appeal  is  only  the  right  to  declare  what  is  the  law  in 
the  case,  the  very  right  he  exercised  when  he  issued  his 
command,  and  if  I  have  no  right  in  the  one  case  to  appeal 
from  his  decision,  I  have  none  in  the  other.  As  I  have  no 
right,  as  must  be  conceded,  to  appeal  from  the  decision  on 
appeal,  I  have  none  to  appeal  from  his  command  in  the 
outset. 

F.  So  it  would  seem,  I  grant. 

B.  Then  the  church  is  herself  the  judge  for  all  the  faith- 
ful in  the  case,  and  it  is  hers  to  define  her  own  powers,  the 
extent  of  her  jurisdiction,  and,  in  thus  defining  her  own 
jurisdiction,  the  extent  of  the  spiritual  order,  to  define  the 
powers  and  extent  of  the  temporal  order.  You  began,  my 
young  friend,  by  putting  the  cart  before  the  horse.  You 
said  you  honored  the  church  in  her  place,  and  the  clergy  in 
their  own  sphere.  You  would  have  spoken  more  like  a 
Christian,  if  you  had  said,  I  honor  and  obey  the  state  in  its 
own  place,  and  I  respect  and  obey  the  mimsters  of  state  so 
long  as  they  keep  within  their  own  sphere ;  but  when  they 
come  out  of  it,  and  intermeddle  with  spiritual  matters,  I 
will  neither  honor  nor  obey  them;  for  I  must  obey  God 
rather  than  man. 

Jj/l  I  am  no  Catholic,  but  I  have  always  maintained  that 
a  consistent  Catholic  must  assert  the  independence  and  su- 
premacy of  the  spiritual  order,  and,  begging  F's  pardon,  I 
must  regard  him  either  as  insincere  in  nis  prof essions  of 
temporal  independence,  and  making  them  merely  for  bun- 
combe, or  as  wholly  imorant  of  the  first  principles  of  his 
religion,  nay,  of  all  religion,  if  religion.  One  may  see  what 
his  principles  lead  to  in  the  history  of  the  German  Protes- 
tant churches,  and  of  the  Anglican  Church,  the  handiwork 
of  Henry  VIII.  and  his  saintly  daughter  Elizabeth.  One 
or  the  other  order  must  be  supreme ;  and  if  we  shrink  from 
claiming  supremacy  for  the  spiritual  order,  we  must  con- 
cede it  to  the  temporal,  and  thus  subject  conscience  to  the 
civil  magistrate,  and  convert  the  church  into  a  mere  police 
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establishment,  and  minieters  of  religion  into  a  part  of  the 
constabularv  force  of  the  state.  K  religion  is  any  thing  at 
all  but  mere  statecraft,  it  is  the  supreme  law,  to  which  men 
in  the  temporal  order,  as  well  as  in  the  spiritual,  must  con- 
form. 

R.  But,  if  we  allow  religion  to  be  supreme,  and  identify 
it  with  the  Catholic  faith  and  worship,  what  security  have 
we  that  the  Catholic  Church  will  not  abuse  her  power,  and 
brin^  us  into  a  hopeless  spiritual  bondage  ? 

J^  That  is  precisely  the  diflBculty  I  fcresaw,  and  I  conse- 
quently claimed  for  myself  and  all  men  the  right  when  it 
abused  its  powers  to  resist  it. 

O.  All  very  well;  but  you  as  a  Catholic  can  have  no 
right  to  decide  for  yourself  when  she  does  or  does  not 
abuse  her  powers;  for  that  would  be  private  judgment, 
which  your  church  does  not  allow.  You  cannot  allow  the 
«tate  to  decide,  for  that  would  be  the  monstrous  absurdity 
of  raising  the  temporal  order  above  the  spiritual,  against 
which  our  Puritan  fathers  so  earnestly  protested,  and  which 
gave  rise  to  their  dissent  from  the  Anglican  establishment. 
I  see  no  way  of  solving  the  diflBculty  but  by  rejecting  all 
►  distinction  between  the  two  orders,  or  rather  by  restricting 
the  powers  of  the  state  to  a  very  few  matters,  and  recognizing 
no  church  authority  at  all.  I  am  a  democrat  in  my  politics, 
and  a  liberalist  in  my  religion. 

B.  Of  which  you  have  more  reason  to  be  ashamed  than 
to  boast.  You  ^ain  nothing,  except  the  exchange  of  faith 
for  unbelief  or  indiflEerence,  and  order  for  anarchy.  And 
then,  what  you  choose  to  allow  or  disallow  alters  nothing 
of  what  God  has  established.  You  can  deny  Christianity 
if  yon  choose,  but  that  does  not  make  it  false,  or  you  wise 
in  denying  it;  you  can  say  there  shall  be  no  chm'ch 
authority,  but  if  God  has  established  the  Catholic  Church 
with  the  authority  she  claims,  what  you  say  will  not  alter 
the  fact,  and  though  that  authority  may  crush  you,  you  will 
not  be  able  to  crush  it.  It  is  idle  for  men  to  talk  as  you  do, 
as  if  they  had  the  sovereign  disposal  of  all  things.  Re- 
member the  world  is  not  of  your  making,  and  that  its  gov- 
ernment is  not  committed  to  your  hands.  God  reigns  and 
will  reign,  whether  it  suits  you  or  not. 

As  to  the  diflBculty  you  raise,  it  only  demonstrates  the 
folly  of  my  very  clever  young  friends.  Never  make  im- 
possible suppositions,  or  suppositions  which  are  intrinsically 
absurd.     The  church,  if  a  human  institution,  may  abuse  her 
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Eowers,  and  yon  can  have  no  gnaranty  a^^nst  her  doing  bo  ; 
ut  no  Catholic  concedes  that  she  is  a  human  inetitntion,  or 
attempts  to  defend  her  as  such,  nnless  he  is  a  fool.  The 
very  supposition  of  the  chnrch  is  the  supposition  that  she 
is  an  institution  specially  created  and  protected  by  Almighty 
God  to  teach  us  what  he  commands  us  to  believe  ana  do, 
and  his  whole  divine  nature  is  pledged  that  she  shall  do 
this  infallibly.  This  pledge  is  guaranty  enough,  and  there 
is  no  room  to  reserve  to  ourselves  the  right  to  resist  her  in 
case  she  should  abuse  her  trust  or  get  out  of  her  place. 
She  cannot  abuse  her  trust,  because  God  will  not  suffer  her 
to  do  it.  You  deny  the  Catholicity  you  profess,  if  you 
maintain  the  contrary,  or  allow  it  to  be  snpposable. 

J^  But  this  is  no  answer  to  those  not  Catholics. 

B.  I  have,  at  present,  nothing  to  do  with  th«m,  and  I 
have  no  disposition  to  go  out  of  my  way  to  attempt  to  satis- 
fy those  who  are  incapable  of  being  satisfied.  I  have  no- 
means  of  satisfying  those  who  believe  my  church  a  mere 
human  institution,  except  by  convincing  them  that  she  is 
not  a  human  anstitution,  but  the  very  cnurch  of  God.  I 
cannot  expect,  and  I  shall  not  try,  to  make  her  acceptable 
to  those  who  it  is  assumed  ai*e  to  continue  to  be  her  ene-  • 
mies.  I  cannot  make  the  same  thing  be  and  not  be  at  the 
same  time. 

Your  whole  diflBculty,  however,  grows  out  of  the  fact 
that  you  mistake  the  division  line  between  the  spiritual  or- 
der and  the  temporal.  You  include  in  the  temporal  order 
the  whole  moral  law,  or  law  of  God,  in  so  f aj*  as  it  is  the 
measure  of  our  secular  life.  Here  is  your  fundamental 
error.  No  man,  no  body  of  men,  no  community,  no  state, 
no  nation,  has  the  right  to  do  \vrong,  and  every  one  i^ 
bound  to  do  right  The  measure  of  right  in  all  orders,  and 
the  sole  measure  of  right,  is  the  law  of  God,  and  to  teach 
and  judge  of  that  law  is  a  purely  spiritual  function,  not  a 
function  of  the  temporal  order,  and  tneref ore  it  belongs  uni- 
versally to  the  spiritual  authority,  and  not  at  all  to  the  tem- 
poral. I  do  not  claim  temporal  jurisdiction  for  the  church, 
and  she  leaves  the  temporal  order  free  in  all  that  is  purely 
temporal ;  but  she  does  not  recognize  in  it  any  spiritual 
competency,  and  therefore  does  not  acknowledge  its  right 
to  teach  and  judge  of  the  law  of  God,  that  is,  the  moral 
law,  in  any  sphere.    Within  the  limits  of  that  law  the  tern- 

Eoral  order  mav  do  what  it  pleases,  and  the  faithful  are 
ound  by  their  duty  to  God  to  obey  it ;  but  the  acts  of  th» 
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temporal  order  which  transgress  those  limite  trench  upon 
the  spiritual  order,  and  are  tnerefore  illegal ;  and  if  they 
require  us  to  act  in  violation  of  the  moral  law, — ^that  is,  tlie 
law  of  God, — we  are  not  only  not  bound,  but  even  forbid- 
den, to  obey  them ;.  for  we  must  obey  God  rather  than  men. 
The  church,  as  tlife  keeper  and  expounder  of  that  law,  doe 
not  administer  temporal  affairs,  but  she  does  claim  and  pa 
sess  the  right  to  define  the  moral  law  which  must  govern 
them  and  the  auj^horities  administering  them.  She  is,  under 
God,  and  by  his  special  appomtment,  the  teacher  and  su- 
preme judge  of  all  morality,  and  therefore  of  the  morality 
of  seculars,  and  of  their  morality  in  secular  affairs  as  well 
as  in  any  others.  Whatever  pertains  to  morals  comes,  by 
its  nature,  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  spiritual  order. 

What  you  are  to  remember  is,  that  you  are  to  be  moral, 
that  is,  to  obey  the  law  of  God  in  all  your  acts,  to  whatever 
department  they  belong,  and  that  the  state,  the  civil  or  tem- 
poral order,  has  no  competency  as  a  moral  teacher,  has  no 
authority  at  all  to  decide  what  the  law  of  God  does  or  does 
not  command,  even  in  regard  to  secular  matters.  It  has  no 
spiritual  function  whatever,  and  is  bound  to  receive  the  law 
of  God  from  the  spiritual  authority,  and  to  take  care  and 
tran^ress  no  one  oi  its  precepts.  Your  error  is  in  suppos- 
ing that  the  temporal  omer  is  itself  the  teacher  and  judge 
of  the  law  of  God,  in  so  far  as  that  law  extends  to  secular 
life.  This  is  a  monstrous  error ;  for  it  completely  sunders 
religion  and  morality,  confines  religion  to  the  service  of  the 
temple,  and  subjects  the  whole  moral  order  to  the  temporal 
authority, — the  very  thing  the  enemies  of  religion  are 
always  attempting  to  do,  and  which  I  am  sorry  to  find  one 
who  calls  himself  a  Catholic  ready  to  aid  them  to  do. 

ly. — (7.  Notwithstanding  all  you  say,  your  doctrine  is 
distasteful,  humiliating,  and  repugnant  to  the  natural  in- 
stincts and  aspirations  of  the  human  heart. 

B,  No  doubt  of  it.  But  *i8  that  to  its  reproach,  or  to 
vours  ? 

(7.  How  can  jqvl  expect  u&  to  embrace  a  doctrine  repug- 
nant to  our  feelings  and  tastes,  that  contradicts  our  natural 
tendencies  and  aspirations  ? 

B.  I  do  not  expect  you  to  embrace  it  by  a  natural  predi- 
lection, and  it  is  certain  that  you  cannot  embrace  it  without 
the  grace  of  God  moving  and  assisting  you  to  do  so. 

Z.  But  is  it  not  a  sufficient  condemnation  of  a  religion, 
that  it  is  contrary  to  our  nature,  above  our  natural  strength, 
and  can  be  embraced  only  by  violence  to  our  nature  I 
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B.  K  our  nature  were  sufficient  of  itself  to  attain  to  the 
<end  for  which  its  Maker  has  intended  it,  and  if  it  had  not 
fallen  and  become  corrupt  and  enfeebled,  perliaps  so. 

W,  Surely,  our  nature  is  all  that  God  has  made  It,  and  it 
would  be  unjust  on  his  part  to  demand  of  it  what  it  is  not 
able  to  do. 

B.  That  all  may  be,  and  yet  God  may  justly  appoint  us 
to  a  destiny  above  our  natural  reach,  because  he  may  pro- 
vide us  with  graces  and  helps  above  our  natural  powers  ade- 
quate to  its  attainment.  And  in  this  he  would  show  him- 
self, not  only  just,  but  superabounding  in  goodness.  In  our 
nature  he  has  promised  us  only  the  good  to  which  that  na- 
ture bv  its  own  powers  is  adequate.  But  in  the  order  of 
grace  he  provides  something  better,  a  far  higher  good  for 
.us,  and  furnishes  us  with  sufficient  means  to  obtain  it.  In- 
stead of  murmuring  at  this,  we  should  be  grateful  for  it, 
und  see  in  it  an  additional  motive  for  love  and  gratitude  to 
him. 

Z.  But  why  need  this  supernatural  destiny  be  attainable 
only  by  violence  to  our  nature  ?  I  see  no  reason  why  we 
might  not  have  been  so  made  that  nature  and  ^race  should 
aspire  to  the  same  end,  so  that  we  might  have  lollowed  oar 
nature  and  grace  at  the  same  time. 

B.  Such,  in  a  certain  sense,  was  the  case  with  us  prior  to 
«in.  Prior  to  sin,  our  nature  was  turned  towards  God,  was 
held  by  grace  in  subjection  to  his  law,  and  it  required  no 
interior  struggle  to  fulfil  it,  and  attain  to  our  supernatural 
destiny.  But  by  sin  that  grace  was  lost,  and  our  nature  be- 
•came  turned  away  from  God,  and  inclined  to  evil.  In  con- 
sequence of  this,  our  nature,  that  is,  the  flesh,  is  now  opposed 
to  God,  and  we  can  obey  his  law  and  live  for  our  supernat- 
ural destiny  only  by  doing  violence  to  it  Hence  you  see 
that  a  religion  may  be  very  true,  very  holy,  and  indijpen- 
sable  to  our  salvation,  and  yet  be  very  distasteful  to  the  nat- 
ural man,  and  altogether  repugnant  to  the  instincts  and  as- 
pirations of  the  natural  heart. 

Z.  But  one  cannot  believe  what  he  finds  repugnant  to 
his  natural  feelings. 

B.  That  were  some  comfort,  if  it  were  true ;  but  in  the 
various  vicissitudes  of  life,  I  find  myself  obliged  to  believe 
many  things  exceedingly  repugnant  to  my  feelings.  There 
are  a  great  many  disagreeable  truths,  even  in  the  order  of 
nature,  which  all  of  us  arei  compelled  to  believe. 
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Z.  I  am  in  the  habit  of  relying  on  my  feelings,  and  whea 
I  find  I  cannot  feel  with  you  in  what  yon  say,  I  say  at  once 
I  do  not  and  cannot  believe  with  you.  I  do  not  like  your 
doctrine,  for  it  sacrifices  the  pure  feelings,  the  noble  emo- 
tions, and  the  gentle  affections  of  the  human  heart  to  the 
cold  propositions  and  tigid  deductions  of  ^  dry  and  inexo- 
rable  logic. 

-ff.  Such  may  be  your  habit,  but  the  question  for  you  to 
determine  is,  whether  it  is  commendable  or  the  reverse.  If 
tlie  propositions  and  deductions  of  logic  are  true,  if  they 
conform  to  reality,  your  feelings,  emotions,  and  affections, 
which  are  opposed  to  them,  are  false,  and  are  neither  pure- 
nor  noble,  ana  if  followed  lead  into  falsehood  an^d  sin.  They 
are  repugnant  to  truth,  and  therefore  they,  not  uie  proposi- 
tions and  deductions,  are  in  fault. 

Z,  But  I  am  tired  of  dry  and  rigid  logic,  of  the  cold 
forms  of  the  intellect.  I  want  the  heart,  the  warm  and  loy- 
ing  heart,  and  the  heart  is  a  better  guide  to  the  truth  than> 
the  understanding* 

B,  That  is  to  say,  you  are  a  bit  of  a  sentimentalist,  too- 
indolent  to  .think,  and  simply  disposed  to  lie  at  your  length 
under  a  widenspreading  beech,  and  indulge  the  luxury  of 
feeling — 

"Lentu9  In  umbra 
Fonnosam  resonare  dooeB  AmaiyUida  sylvaa.** 

This  is  no  uncommon  case  with  youn^  men,  especially  when* 
smitten  i>y  the  sweet  face  and  laughmg  eyes  of  Amaiyllis. 
But  the  state  of  mind  you  descritS  is  not  one  to  boast  of, 
or  to  parade  before  the  world.  It  is  a  state  in  which  one  is 
expected  to  say  and  do  a  thousand  foolish  things,  but  no  one 
ever  thinks  of  taking  them  as  a  proof  of  his  good  sense,  or 
piety  and  orthodoxy.  Man  is  not  a  block  of  marble,  nor  is> 
ne  required  to  be  a  mere  lo^c-grinder.  The  heart  has  its 
place  and  its  office;  but,  when  used  in  a  good  sense,  it 
means  the  will,  not  mere  sentiment,  and  the  will,  as  a  blind 
faculty,  never  does  or  can  act,  save  in  reference  to  objects 
prebented  to  it  by  the  intellect,  or  that  are  intellectually  ap- 
prehended. The  heart,  distinguished  from  the  understand- 
mg,  is  no  guide  to  truth,  for  it  cannot  apprehend  truth,  and 
it  can  be  safelv  trusted  only  when  it  is  enlightened  or  in- 
formed by  intellectuial  apprehension. 

Z.  What  I  mean  is,  not  that  we  are  to  follow  blind  feel- 
ing, but  our  intuitions^  that  is,  the  truth  as  intuitively  be- 
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held,  rather  than  as  drawn  ont  into  logical  statements  and 
formal  propositions. 

B.  So  that  Ton  can  disport  yonrself  in  the  vagne,  and 
never  be  called  to  an  acconnt  for  any  thing  yon  say,  how- 
ever false  or  absnrd.  Intuition,  on  tnp  part  of  iJie  subject, 
is  an  intellectual  act,  but  in  the  intelligible  order  it  is  never 
a  clear,  distinct,  conscious  apprehension  of  the  object,  and 
one  knows  not  that  he  knows  what  he  intuitively  appre- 
hends, till  he  makes  it  an  object  of  reflection,  and  logic  is 
simply  the  instrument  or  form  of  the  reflective  understand- 
ing as  distinguished  from  the  intuitive.  The  intuitions  are 
never  practically  available  as  intuitions.  They  must  be  em- 
bodied in  language,  and  presented  through  it  to  the  mind, 
before  we  can  distinctly  know  what  they  are,  or  make  any 
use  of  them.  And  the  moment  you  begin  to  use  langua^, 
you  are  in  the  domain  of  reflection,  and  answerable  at  Sie 
bar  of  logic. 

G.  That  is  too  metaphysical  for  my  understanding.  What 
is  the  reason  you  cannot  talk  in  the  plain  language  of  com- 
mon sense,  so  that  simple  men  even  can  understand  you  2 

B.  My  young  friends  are  too  hard  with  me.  They  bring 
out  doctrines  \wiich  can  neither  be  confirmed  nor  refuted 
without  resort  to  metaphysii^  principles  and  distinctions, 
and  the  moment  I  attempt  to  subject  them  to  these  princi- 
ples and  distinctions,  they  cry  out.  That  is  too  metaphysical, 
— ^give  us  common  sense,  and  speak  so  that  we  can  under- 
stand you.  I  am  accused  of  making  too  much  of  logic,  and 
overlooking  the  feelings  and  affections.  You  tell  me  these 
are  trustworthy,  and  our  surest  guides  to  truth.  I  reply, 
the  value  of  these  is  in  the  fact  that  they  are  informed  by 
truth,  and  conform  to  it,  and  that  they  can  be  so  only  as  we 
intellectually  apprehend  the  truth ;  for  truth  is  appreliended 
only  by  the  intellect.  The  feelings  can  no  more  apprehend 
it  than  the  eye  can  apprehend  sounds,  or  the  ear  colors. 
Then  jom  shift  your  ground,  and  tell  me  that  they  are  our 
intuitions,  not  properly  our  feelings  and  affections,  you 
mean.  I  acknowledge  the  fact  of  intuition,  and  that  all  our 
knowledge  in  the  natural  order,  in  the  order  of  the  intelli- 
gible as  distinguished  from  the  superintelliffible,  rests  medi- 
ately or  immediately  on  intuition  for  its  evidenca  But  in- 
tuition of  the  intelligible,  as  distinguished  from  the  sensible 
object,  is,  though  apprehension,  an  unconscious  apprehen- 
sion, tnat  is,  in  intuition  we  apprehend  the  object  indeed, 
but  do  not  take  note  of  the  fact  that  it  is  we  who  appre- 
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liend  it.  We  do  not  consciously  connect  the  apprehending 
subject  with  the  apprehended  object,  and  therefore  the  in- 
tuition is  what  Leibnitz  calls  simple  perception,  wanting 
the  character  of  apperception,  in  wiiich  we  apprehend  both 
the  object  and  ourselves  as  apprehending  it.  How,  with- 
out adverting  to  this  fact,  am  I  to  test  the  value  of  what 
jou  allege  ?  And  how,  without  understanding  this,  are  you 
to  be  disabused  of  your  error  ? 

The  truth,  and  the  whole  truth,  of  the  intelliffible  order, 
is  undoubtedly  in  our  primitive  intuitions,  in  which  are  all 
the  principles  or  data  of  the  speculative  reason  in  the  order 
•of  nature.  But  in  the  state  of  pure  intuition  this  truth  is 
not  available,  is  never  practical  knowledge  It  must  be- 
■come  apperception  first,  and  this  it  cannot  become  without 
reflection.  ICeflection  is  a  turning  back  upon  or  rethinking 
the  objects  revealed  in  the  intuition.  But  as  the  intuitions 
in  themselves,  save  when  intuitions  of  sensible  obiects,  are 
simple  apprehensions,  and  not  apprehensions  which  we  are 
•conscious  of  having,  the  reflective  intellect  cannot  seize  this 
object  in  them  and  make  it  the  object  of  its  own  action.  It 
must  be  presented  in  language,  and  therefore,  as  it  must 
have  been  already  embodied  in  language,  language  must  be 
a  divine  revelation,  not  a  human  invention.     Without  lan- 

lage,  intuition  is  very  possible,  but  reflection  is  not  possi- 
ble at  all ;  and  understanding  by  thought  a  reflective  act,  or 
an  intellectual  act  in  which  the  actor  apprehends  both  the 
object  perceived  and  himself  as  subject  perceiving  it,  De 
Bonald  is  right  in  saying  that  man  cannot  think  without 
language.  Every  human  speech,  however  cultivated,  or 
however  rude,  contains  the  elements  of  all  that  is  knowable, 
■and  through  its  medium  is  repeated,  so  to  speak,  in  a  tangi- 
ble form,  to  the  reflective  understanding,  what  is  revealed 
to  primitive  intuition.  And  when  so  presented,  it  is  intui- 
tively evident,  because  in  intuition  the  intelligible  object 
evidences  itself. 

Intuitions,  then,  are  practically  available  only  as  evidenc- 
ing and  rendering  certain  the  truth  presented  to  reflection 
through  the  medium  of  language.  They  are  not  the  foun- 
tain Som  which  we  primanly  draw  those  truths  by  reflec- 
tion, but  the  authority  by  which  we  know  and  assert  them 
to  be  truths.  You  cannot,  then,  follow  pure  intuition,  to 
the  neglect  of  reflection,  if  you  would,  and  you  cannot  re- 
flect without  language.  But  if  you  use  language,  you  must 
make  use  of  intellectual  forms  and  logical  statements,  how- 
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ever  great  your  repngnance  to  them,  and  the  only  qnestion 
to  be  settled  18,  whether  yon  make  a  good  or  a  bad  nse  of 
them.  I  have  no  more  fondness  for  metaphysical  systems 
than  yon  haye.  I  haye  and  wish  to  haye  no  metapnysical 
system  of  my  own.  I  accept  in  metaphysics  simply  logic, 
or  the  ri^ht  use  of  reason  in  its  application  to  the  yarions 
matters  that  fall  nnder  onr  observation,  whether  by  revela- 
tion or  intuition.  The  attempt  to  build  up  systems  of  phi- 
losophy, and  of  natural  ethics,  independent  of  theology,  I 
cannot  approve,  and  I  hold  it  to  be  as  foolish  as  was  the  at- 
tempt of  the  builders  in  the  plain  of  Shinar  to  erect  a  tower 
whose  top  should  reach  to  heaven.  It  has  probably  arisen 
fvom  the  apparent  success  with  which  speculative  science 
was  cultivated  among  the  gentiles,  and  the  use  which  the 
fathers  made  of  it  in  their  controversies  with  the  heathen, 
and  the  scholastics  in  reducing  Christian  doctrine  to  the 
fonn  of  theological  science.  But  the  tnith  in  the  natural 
order,  though  barely  possible  to  be  known  by  our  natural 
liffht,  can  without  revelation  be  known  only  to  a  very  few. 
The  gentile  philosophy  was  far  enough  from  being  perfect, 
and  yet  what  perfection  it  had  was  by  no  means  derived 
solely  ftom  the  light  of  nature.  No  nation,  people  or  tribe 
has  ever  yet  been  abandoned  to  the  simple  light  of  nature. 
A  portion  of  the  primitive  revelation  has  been  preserved  to 
all  in  language,  and  some  traditions  of  it  have  always  been 
retained. and  transmitted  from  father  to  son,  even  in  the 
most  degraded  and  savage  tribes.  It  is  by  virtue  of  these 
traditions  of  the  revelations  made  to  our  first  parents,  era- 
bodied  and  preserved  in  every  speech  or  language  of  men 
under  heaven,  that  the  gentile  pnilosophy  attained  to  what 
of  perfection  it  had ;  and  it  is  the  ignormg  of  these  tradi- 
tions, the  discarding  of  the  fuller  revelations  of  the  Gospel, 
and  the  attempt  to  ouild  up  a  philosophy  by  simple  natural 
reason,  despoiled  of  whatever  it  had  received  from  revela- 
tion, that  has  led  modem  philosophers  into  the  monstrous 
systems  of  eri»r  which  are  boasted  as  the  crowning  glory 
of  the  modem  world. 

W.  All  tl^fit  may  be  very  plausible  to  those  who  under- 
stand it,  but  I  still  insist  that  a  religion  which  contradicts 
my  natural  instincts  and  tendencies  cannot  be  true.  God 
gave  me  these  instincts,  implanted  tftese  tendencies  in  my 
nature,  and  as  he  can  never  be  in  contradiction  to  himself, 
he  cannot  have  given  m^  a  religion  that  is  repugnant  to 
them. 
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B.  That  might  be,  if  your  nature  was  in  its  nonnal  state ; 
but  your  nature  has  been  perverted  by  the  fall,  and  turned 
away,  as  I  have  said,  from  Grod.  Its  instincts  and  tenden- 
cies'now  bear  you  from  him,  and  therefore  a  religion  which 
is  to  convert  you  and  bear  you  to  him  must  necessarily  con- 
tradict them,  and  require  their  repression  and  mortification. 

Z,  That  proceeds  on  the  assumption  that  what  your 
church  teaches  is  true,  which  I  do  not  concede.  I  hold  to 
the  innate  rectitude  and  perfectibility  of  human  nature. 

B.  And  for  what  reason  ? 

Z.  It  must  be  true,  if  what  your  church  teaches  of  man's 
corruption  .by  sin,  his  need  of  redemption,  and  the  necessity 
of  grace,  is  false. 

B,  If  what  the  church  teaches  in  these  respects  be  false, 
the  innate  rectitude  and  perfectibility  of  man  must  be  true, 
conceded ;  so  if  what  she  teaches  be  true,  what  you  assert 
of  this  rectitude  and  perfectibility  must  be  false.  Pray, 
tell  me  on  what  authority  you  assert  that  you  are  right  and 
that  she  is  wrong  ? 

TF.  She  is  wrong,  because  what  she  teaches  is  repugnant 
to  our  natural  feelings  and  tendencies. 

B.  Why  not,  you  are  wrong,  because  your  natural  feel- 
ings  and  tendencies  are  repugnant  to  what  she  teaches  ? 

0.  The  church  has  for  eighteen  hundred  years  been  in 
the  world,  and  yet  evil  abounds,  and  therefore  it  is  clear  that, 
her  system  is  false.     If  hers  is  false,  ours  must  be  true. 

B.  But  if  evil  abounds  in  spite  of  aUthe  church  has  done 
to  eradicate  it,  how  much  more  it  must  have  abounded  if 
there  had  been  no  church  1 

Z.  It  is  clear  to  every  enlightened  mind,  that  the  cause  of 
the  evil  suffered  by  society  and  individuals  is  all  owing  to- 
the  false  system  oi  the  church.  Her  system  makes  man  of 
no  account,  places  no  generous  confidence  in  human  nature, 
and  allows  man  to  place  no  reliance  on  himself.  Malting 
him  nothing,  allowing  him  no  rights  before  God,  no« 
strength,  no  virtue  of  nis  own,  it  is  not  surprising  that  he- 
has  done  nothing,  and  does  nothing,  to  meliorate  his  condi- 
tion. 

B.  You  probably  regard  the  church  as  an  evil. 

Z.  Most  assur^Iy  I  do,  and  were  it  not  that  I  respect 
your  feelings,  I  should  speak  of  her  in  terms  of  the  strong- 
est reprobation. 

B.  That  the  church  exists  is  a  fact  in  the  world's  history. 
It  is  either  the  work  of  Almighty  God,  or  of  man  himself* 

Vol.  X--21 
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If  jou  say  it  is  the  work  of  Almighty  God,  yon  cannot 
maintain  that  it  is  an  evil  without  blafipj^emy. 

Z,  I  do  not  say  it  is  the  work  of  God.  It  is  the  work  of 
men, — ^vile,  crafty,  wicked  men, 

B.  Prior  to  the  church,  then,  there  were  vile,  crafty, 
wicked  men,  capable  of  creating  a  great  eviL 

Z.  Certainly. 

B,  It  would  seem,  then,  that  there  was  evil  before  the 
church,  and  you  cannot  say  that  she  has  caused  all  the  evil 
in  the  world.  How  did  your  human  nature,  of  which  yon 
predicate  innate  rectitude  and  perfectibility,  become  so  cor- 
rupt as  to  produce  the  vile,  crafty,  wicked  men  who  created 
so  ereat  an  evil  as  you  hold  the  church  to  be  ?  And  if  men 
coiud  without  the  church  become  corrupt  enough  to  create 
her,  how  does  it  follow  that,  if  she  were  removed,  all  evil 
would  be  removed  ? 

M,  I  hold  that  the  church  is  of  human  origin,  and  now  a 
most  mischievous  institution,  which  the  good  of  society  and 
of  individuals  requires  to  be  abolished ;  but  I  do  not  think 
that  its  originators  were  wicked  men.  They  were  governed 
by  good  motives,  sought  really  to  promote  earthly  felicity 
and  to  advance  mankind,  and  I  nave  no  doubt  that  the 
church  in  its  origin  was  a  good  institution,  far  in  advance  of 
paganism  and  or  Judaism,  and  for  a  long  series  of  ages,  that 
is,  so  long  as  it  was  in  harmony  with  the  intelligence  of  the 
times,  it  exerted  a  beneficial  influence.  Its  grand  defect 
was  in  its  inflexibility  and  want  of  expansive  power.  If  it 
had  only  adopted  the  theory  of  development,  and  admitted 
the  principle  of  progress  into  its  code  of  doctrine  and  mor- 
als, it  might  have  advanced  with  the  advance  of  general 
intelligence,  and  continued  to  be  a  useful  institution.  The 
church  now  does  hkrm,  because  it  is  no  longer  in  harmony 
with  our  times,  because  it  has  fallen  behind  the  age,  and 
labors  to  confiite  our  intelligence  to  the  beliefs,  and  our  con- 
duct to  the  morality,  of  the  age  in  which  it  originated.  In 
order  to  do  this,  it  is  obliged  to  repel  all  progress  of  intelli- 
gence, and  to  claim  an  authority  over  the  minds  of  men 
which  is  tyrannical,  and  to  which  no  man  conscious  of  the 
rights  and  the  dignity  of  his  nature  will  submit. 

B.  That  is  your  tlieory  of  the  origin  of  the  church.  I 
have  not  leisure  to  examine  it  at  length ;  but  you  cannot 
hold  it  and  be  a  very  rigid  moralist.  The  men  wno  founded 
the  church  professed  to  erect  her  as  a  divine  institution,  on 
certain  facts.    These  fact6,  if  facts,  clearly  and  unequivo- 
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eally  established  her  divine  origin.  Now,  with  regard  to 
these  facts,  these  men  could  not,  humanly  speaking,  be  de- 
•ceived.  They  either  knew  them  to  be  facts,  or  they  knew 
them  not  to  be  facts.  If  facts,  the  church  is  divine,  not 
human ;  if  not  facts,  these  men  lied  when  they  asserted 
them  to  be  facts,  and  were  liars  and  impostors,  and  the 
•church  was  a  lie  and  an  imposition.  Now,  how  can  you  say 
liars  and  impostors  are  good  men,  governed  by  good  mo- 
tives ?  And  now  can  you  say  a  stupendous  lie  and  imposi- 
tion can  be  and  do  good  even  for  a  time  i  Does  the  en- 
lightened  morality  oi  the  nineteenth  century  allow  you  to 
maintain  such  monstrous  propositions  ? 

Z.  I  maintain  no  such  thing,  and  believing  the  church  to 
be  a  sink  of  iniquity,  I  believe  her  origin  was  in  wickedness, 
cot  in  virtue. 

B.  Yet  you  see  that  you  cannot  easily  explain  the  origin 
of  that  wicKcdness  consistently  with  your  doctrine  of  the  in- 
nate rectitude  and  perfectibility  of  human  nature. 

M,  For  that  reason  I  assign  the  church  a  good  origin, 
and  believe  it  the  work  of  good  men. 

B.  Yet  agree  that  it  has  become  wholly  evil,  and  now 
produces  only  evil. 

M.  Certainly. 

B,  If  it  was  good  in  its  origin,  worked  good  for  a  time, 
and  has  from  first  to  last  been  only  what  men  have  made  it, 
how,  if  human  nature  has  the  innate  rectitude  and  perfecti- 
bility you  assert,  has  it  ceased  to  be  good,  and  become  pro- 
ductive only  of  evil  ?  The  evil  it  now  produces  must  have 
had  a  cause,  and  as  the  church  has,  according  to  yon,  been 
all  the  time  subject  to  human  control,  this  evil  can  have  had 
only  a  human  origin,  that  is,  it  must  have  originated  in  the 
wickedness  of  the  men  who  have  managed  the  church. 
How  do  you,  with  your  views  of  the  impeccability,  perfecti- 
bility, and  selfnsufflciency  of  human  nature,  account  for  this 
wickedness  ? 

M.  I  would  say  the  evil  originated  in  ignorance  rather 
than  in  wickedness. 

B.  Be  it  so.  But  according  to  you  the  church  was  at  first 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  man  and  society,  and  for  a  series  of 
ages  aided  progress.  As  human  nature  is  perfectible,  and 
inherently  progressive  according  to  you,  churchmen  them- 
selves, inasmuch  as  they  as  well  as  you  share  human  nature, 
must  have  continued  for  a  long  series  of  ages  to  advance  un- 
der the  church,  and  therefore  at  any  point  of  time  subse- 
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quent  to  her  origin  mnst  have  been  more  competent  to 
mould  her  to  the  wants  of  that  subsequent  time  tnan  they 
were  to  fit  her  to  the  age  in  which  they  created  her.  "Will 
yon  explain  to  me  the  reason  of  their  &ilure  to  do  so  ? 

M,  They  had  lost  sight  of  her  real  hnman  ori^n,  had  had 
so  much  experience  of  her  benefits,  that  they  had  come  to 
believe  her  really  a  divine  institution,  and  therefore  were 
deterred  by  reverence  and  praiseworthy  religious  motives 
from  effecting  in  her  the  changes  and  modifications  really 
required. 

^.  And  this  coming  to  regard  and  to  reverence  as  divine 
what  was  really  only  a  human  creation,  yon  take,  I  suppose, 
as  an  evidence  of  progress,  of  enlightenment^  of  the  perfec- 
tibility of  hnman  nature  1 

M,  Mv  theory,  I  see,  is  not  tenable. 

TT.  The  true  cause,  I  apprehend,  why  thechnrch  was  not 
made  to  keep  pace  with  the  progress  of  intelligence  was, 
that  in  the  dark  ages  it  had  acquired  gneat  wealth  and  polit- 
ical power,  and  they  who  enjoyed  these,  who  lived  in  lux- 
ury, and  lorded  it  over  the  people,  were  selfish,  grasping, 
ambitious,  and  would  not  suffer  any  change  or  innovation, 
lest  th^  should  lose  them. 

B.  Do  you  approve  their  conduct  t 

TT.  By  no  means. 

B,  They  were  wicked  men,  were  they  not? 

Wn  Certainly  they  were. 

B,  Yet  they  followed,  I  presnme,  their  own  natural  in- 
stincts and  tendencies. 

TT.  No  doubt  of  it 

B.  Nevertheless,  you  hold  to  the  innate  rectitude,  per- 
fectibility, and  self-sufficiency  of  human  nature  I 

C.  I  take  a  very  different  view  of  the  case.  I  believe 
Christianity  was  from  God,  that  its  first  preachers  were  in- 
spired and  holy  men,  but  through  the  ignorance  and  per- 
versity of  their  immediate  followers,  who  only  imperfectly 
understood  their  doctrines,  it  began  to  be  corrupted  by  an 
admixture  of  surrounding  heathenism,  and  has  been  grow- 
ing more  and  more  corrupt  down  to  our  times,  save  the  par- 
tial purification  effected  by  the  reformers  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  by  their  successors. 

B.  Yet  hnman  nature  is  impeccable,  perfectible;  suf- 
ficient of  itself  to  attain  to  its  destiny,  and  there  has  been 
continuous  progress  in  knowledge  and  virtue  from  the 
earliest  ages  down  to  the  full  blaze  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
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twrjj  when  reformers  are  as  thick  as  grasshoppers  on  an 
Angast  afternoon. 

P.  I  take  a  different  view  still.  I  believe  that  man  has 
fallen,  lies  under  sin,  needs  redemption,  and  can  be  re- 
deemed and  attain  to  his  destiny  only  by  divine  grace. 
Thus  far  I  agree  with  the  church,  and  have  no  confidence 
in  the  sufficiency  of  human  nature  for  itself.  I  believe  also 
that  redemption  is  through  the  atoning  blood  of  the  Saviour, 
imd  that  the  Christian  Church,  one  and  catholic,  was  foun- 
ded by  Almighty  God,  as  the  ordinary  medium  of  salva- 
tion. i3ut  the  bishop  of  Bome  encroached  upon  the  rights 
of  his  brethren,  ana  gradually  usurped  power  over  the 
whole  church,  and  set  himself  up  as  the  vicegerent  of  God, 
and  allowed  no  liberty  of  instruction,  nor  right  of  private 
judgment.  From  that  time  all  manner  of  errors  crept  into 
the  church,  the  simple  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  were  over- 
laid with  a  mass  of  neathenish  notions,  and  the  pure  wor- 
jship  instituted  by  the  apostles  was  corrupted  by  the  intro- 
•ductioti  of  the  wnole  heathen  ritual. 

B.  When  did  all  that  take  place } 

P.  Why,  I  cannot  fix  the  precise  date  when  it  took  place, 
but  it  began  with  Constantine,  and  continued  from  that 
time  down,  till  Luther  and  Calvin  sounded  the  note  of  re- 
form. 

B.  How  do  you  suppose  the  usurper  happened  to  be  the 
bishop  of  Rome  rather  than  any  other  bishop  ?  Do  you  not 
hold  that  previously  all  the  bishops  were  equal  ? 

P.  It  was  owing  to  the  fact  that  Rome  was  the  capital 
«city  of  the  empire,  and  the  church  of  Bome  the  richest  and 
most  iufiuential  church  of  the  time. 

B.  If  I  recollect  aright,  when,  according  to  you,  this  pro- 
•cess  of  usurpation  began,  Bome  had  ceasea  to  be  the  capital 
^ity  of  the  empire.  Constantine  had  founded  Constanti- 
nople, and  made  it  the  capital  of  the  empire,  and  the  cus- 
tomary seat  of  the  emperors  of  the  whole  empire  was  never 
afterwards  at  Bome.  Tour  first  reason,  therefore,  fails,  and 
may  be  dismissed.  Your  second  is  no  better.  That  the 
<;hurch  of  Bome  was  the  richest  church  of  the  time  is  not  a 
fact.  It  had  been  from  the  beginning  one  of  the  poorest, 
and  was  for  a  long  time  in  splendor  and  wealth  far  mferior 
to  many  of  the  oriental  churches,  such  as  those  of  Antioch, 
Alexandria,  and  Constantinople.  Constantinople  from  the 
time  of  Constantine  was  a  Christian  city,  while  Bome  re- 
mained long  after  a  pagan  city,  and  had  pagan  senators  bb 
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late  as  the  wme  of  St.  Ambrose,  archbishop  of  Milan.  The 
city  of  Rome  was  almost  the  last  stronghold  of  paganism 
in  the  western  empire,  and  had  not  been  wholly  christian- 
ized at  the  close  of  the  fifth  century.  None  of  these  exter- 
nal causes  yon  assign  can  explain  why  the  usurper  was  the 
bishop  of  Kome,  rather  than  the  bisiiop  of  Constantinople^ 
of  Antioch,  or  Alexandria. 

Then  this  usurpation  does  not  strike  me  as  a  very  feasible 
thing.  Grant,  if  you  will, — what  in  fact  I  deny, — ^that  the 
Boman  pontiflE  had  a  disposition  to  encroach,  to  usijrp  pow- 
er, you  must  bear  in  mmd  that  his  disposition  must  nave- 
been  met  by  the  resistance  of  all  the  bishops  in  the  world, 
who,  you  must  presume,  were  as  much  disposed  to  keep 
their  power  as  he  was  to  usurp  it.  Now  supposing  the 
eighteen  hundred  bishops  of  the  Roman  empire  to  have 
commenced  with  the  fact  and  the  right  of  equality,  ignorant 
of  the  papacy,  and  acknowledging  uo  primacy  of  ^power  in* 
the  bisnop  of  Rome,  and  each  as  determined  to  Keep  his- 
power  as  the  bishop  of  Rome  was  to  usurp  it,  what  prog- 
ress in  usurpation  do  you  imagine  the  Roman  pontifi  coula 
have  made  ?  Suppose,  as  on  your  ground  you  must  suppose,, 
that  each  of  these  bishops  had  the  disposition  of  the 
Roman,  the  odds  against  his  success  and  in  favor  of  them^ 
would  have  been  far  too  great  for  one  to  be  willing  to  bet 
on  his  head,  or  for  any  reasonable  man  to  accept  your- 
theory. 

But  suppose  the  matter  to  be  as  you  state,  what  is  your 
remedy  ?    If  God  has  founded  a  church,  and  taken  no  bet- 
ter care  of  it  than  you  suppose,  who  can  rely  on  it  ?     If 
your  theory  be  correct,  Goa  must  have  founded  his  church, 
and  then  abandoned  it  to  the  care  of  men,  and  concernedl 
himself  no  further  with  it,  which  is  sheer  Epicureanism, 
only  transferred  from  the  natural  order  to  the  supernatural, 
and  involves  sheer  atheism  as  its  logical  consequence,  as- 
much  as  it  does  when  confined  to  the  order  of  nature.  .  If 
God  abandoned  his  church  to  the  care  of  men,  and  they 
throngh  their  ignorance  and  perversity  corrupted  it,  so  that 
for  at  least  eight  hundred  years  the  true  church  was  no 
longer  to  be  found  on  the  earth,  what  surety  can  you  give, 
or  nave  you  for  yourselves,  that,  even  if  you  could  restore 
it,  as  your  fruitless  efforts  for  three  hundred  years  show  you 
cannot,  men  would  not  soon  corrupt  it  again? 

Your  grand  error,  my  young  friends,"is  in  the  denial  of 
Providence.     Some  of  you  are  out-and-out  Epicureans,  and 
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hold  that  Gk)d  made  the  world,  gave  it  a  kick,  set  it  agoing, 
and  bade  it  go  ahead  on  its  own  hook  and  take  care  of  it- 
self ;  others  among  yon  do  not  say  quite  so  much  of  the 
natural  world.  You  are  willing,  one  aivision  of  you,  to  say 
that  he  had  so  much  regard  for  the  world  that  he  founded 
a  church  for  its  redemption  and  salvation,  and  another  di- 
vision of  you,  that  he  made  a  revelation  for  its  benefit ;  but 
you  both  agree  that  he  abandoned  the  church  or  the  revela- 
tion immediately  to  its  fate, — threw  it  upon  the  great  con- 
course of  men,  and  said.  Here,  take  it,  and  make  the  most 
of  it ;  I  have  no  further  concern  with  it.  Here  you  deny 
the  providence  of  God  in  the  supernatural  order.  Now  I 
beg  you  to  reflect  seriously  on  this  denial.  God  has  created 
the  world  from  nothing,  and  it  is  only  by  virtue  of  his  imma- 
nence in  the  world  through  that  creative  act  that  the  world 
exists  or  does  not  return  to  nothing.  But  he  remains  thus 
immanent,  and  all  created  power  is  insufficient  to  annihilate 
or  displace  a  single  monad.  By  the  same  free  act  of  his 
will  by  which  he  created  the  world  he  preserves  it,  and  suf- 
fers no  change  in  its  physical  constitution  to  take  place  but 
according  to  his  own  good  will  and  pleasure.  So  also  by 
his  grace  has  he  createdthe  Christian  order,  or  the  "  new  crea- 
tion," the  church  and  all  that  pertains  to  it,  and  it  subsists 
only  by  virtue  of  his  immanence  in  it  through  his  act  of  grace 
creating  it,  and  were  he  to  cease  for  a  single  moment  to  be  * 
so  immanent  in  it,  it  would  sink  instantly  oack  into  nothing. 
So  long  as  he  is  so  immanent,  it  is  and  must  be  preserved, 
and  all  the  powers  of  earth  and  hell  strive  in  vam  against 
it.  Men  may  beat  against  it,  and  break  their  own  heads  in 
the  shock,  but  they  cannot  move  or  injure  it.  There  is, 
then,  no  medium  between  its  entire  indefectibility  and  its 
total  ceasing  to  be.  Tour  theory,  whether  you  call  it  the 
church  or  simply  revelation,  of  its  gradual,  partial,  or  total 
corruption,  is  untenable,  and  you  have  no  middle  ground  on 
whicn  to  stand  between  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and 
the  absolute  denial  of  Christianity ;  and  if  you  deny  Chris- 
tianity, you  have  nothing  but  sheer  humanism,  the  absolute 
divinity  of  human  nature,  putting  man  in  the  place  of  God, 
setting  him  in  the  temple  of  God  to  show  himself  and  to 
be  worshipped  as  if  he  were  God. 
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The  reputation  of  The  Edinlurgh  Remew  for  ability,  learn- 
ing, and  criticism  was  establishea  before  we  had  learned  onr 
letters,  and  has  been  respectably  sustained  in  spite  of  its 
formidable  rival,  The  Qua/rterly.  It  has  suffered  in  late 
years,  but  it  is  still  the  especial  favorite  with  our  country- 
men, and  it  probably  is  more  influential  on  this  side  the 
Atlantic  than  on  the  other.  It  is  in  accordance  with  the 
prevailing  tone  of  the  great  body  of  educated  Americans, 
nominally  Christian,  moderately  fiberal,  and  really  deistical. 
It  places  the  state  before  the  chureh,  and  loyaltv  above 
religion,  but  disowns  the  name  of  unbeliever,  and  conde- 
scends to  patronize  Christianity  so  louff  as  it  is  content  to 
serve  in  a  subordinate  sphere,  and  exhibits  no  symptoms  of 
aspiring  to  independence.  It  respects  the  clergy  as  useful 
.  parish  constables,  and  offers  no  opoosition  to  them  so  long 
as  they  keep  entirely  aloof  from  sol  secular  affairs,  and  in- 
terpose no  obstacles  to  the  intrigues  or  ambition  of  Whig 
politicians.  It  is  wise,  but  its  wisdom  is  not  that  which  \& 
from  above,  and  therefore  may  be  regarded  as  an  admirable 
representative  of  English  Whiggism,  personified  in  Mr. 
Augustus  Tomlinson,  who  with  ^reat  prudence  and  success 
•devotes  himself  to  robbery  and  nouseDreaking,  and  to  lec- 
tures on  ethics  and  metaphysics. 

The  article  in  the  number  before  us  entitled  VUromumr 
tome  Doubts  is  written  witli  cleverness  and  tact,  and  with 
more  intellectual  power  than  we  are  accustomed  to  look  for 
among  Protestants.  Protestantism  is  essentially  an  unintel- 
lectu^  religion,  and  in  their  best  days  Pretestants  made  but 
a  sorry  figure  at  reasoning ;  but  latterly  they  appear  to  have 
lost  the  nttle  share  of  intelligence  tney  origmally  carried 
with  them  from  the  chureh,  and  to  have  become  utterly  un- 
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able  to  do  any  thing  in  the  way  of  arrament,  except  to  vitu- 
perate, and  invent,  and  circulate  foolish  and  absurd  stories 
about  priests  and  religious.  Anti-Popery  lecturers  and  edi- 
tors, in  our  times,  and  especially  in  our  country,  seldom 
«eem  able  to  rise  above  the  poor  old  fishwoman  falling  into 
her  dotage,  and  the  fact  that  they  are  popular  and  can  at- 
tract crowds  and  rapturous  applauses,  is  a  sad  commentary 
on  the  moral  and  intellectual  culture  of  the  Protestant  com- 
munity. It  is,  therefore,  refreshing  to  meet  even  one  Prot- 
•estant  who  shows  some  signs  of  intellectual  life,  who  has  the 
courage  to  make  some  show  of  argument,  and  who,  perhaps, 
has  understanding  enough  of  the  matters  on  which  he  writes 
to  be  capable  of  being  refuted.  We  had  well-nigh  despaired 
of  ever  meetioff  such  a  one,  and  now  that  he  presents  him- 
jself  we  greet  him  cordially  and  cherish  him  as  a  friend. 
We  hope  his  courage  will  not  fail  him  at  his  first  onset, 
and  that  he  will  not  as  soon  as  he  receives  the  first  blow, 
like  our  ordinary  adversaries,  disappear,  to  be  seen  or 
heard  of  no  more  for  ever.  Seriously,  it  gives  us  pleasure 
to  meet  a  Protestant  who  has  a  beard  on  his  face,  and 
who  has  the  strength  to  give  and  to  take  sturdy  blows. 
We  are  tired  of  combating  mere  boys,  or  mere  simulacra^ 
or  shadows  as  unsubstantisJ  as  the  ghosts  of  superstition. 

Let  it  not,  however,  be  imagined  that  we  have  really  cn- 
<50untered  one  of  the  giants.  The  reviewer  is  no  giant,  that 
is  certain ;  he  is  not  above  the  medium  size  of  the  species, 
and  is  Titanic  only  in  his  disposition.  He  is  great  only  in 
c<Jmparison  with  the  ordinary  herd  of  Protestant  controver- 
sialists, as  was  Gulliver  among  the  Liliputians.  He  brings 
^forwanl  no  new  argument,  suggests  no  diflSculty  that  has  not 
been  met  and  answered  at  least  a  thousand  times ;  but  he  has 
■contrived  with  much  art  to  obscui^e  certain  matters  very  plain 
in  themselves,  and  to  confuse  certain  questions  so  success- 
fully, as  to  embarrass  the  uninformed  ^Protestant  mind,  and 
to  satisfy  those  already  satisfied,  that  we  Catholics  are  sad 
reasoners,  and  in  the  last  analysis  no  better  than  Protestants 
themselves. 

The  purpose  of  the  reviewer  is  to  check  the  spread  of 
Catholicity  in  Great  Britain,  by  a  skilful  appeal  to  the 
national  and  political  prejudices  of  Englishmen.  He  begins 
by  referring  to  the  hope  expressed  by  manv  Catholics,  that 
England  is  on  the  eve  of  her  return  to  the  church.  He  does 
not  believe  this  hope  has  any  solid  foundation  ;  but  conced- 
ing it  for  the  sake  of  the  argument,  he  wishes  Soman 
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Catholics  charitably  to  assist  him  "  to  ascertain  fairly  an<f 
logically  what  will  be  our  duty  in  reference  to  this  realm? 
and  constitution  of  England,  when  that  inevitable  hour  ar- 
rives in  which  our  consciences  shall  compel  us  to  return  to- 
their  communion;  and  to  what  extent  our  state  and  laws- 
must  be  reformed  and  remodelled  in  the  event  of  onr 
national  conversion."  This  he  contends  is  very  important, 
for  "  not  a  few  of  his  countrymen  feel  it  impossible  to  con- 
jecture how  to  comport  themselves,  on  the  adoption  of  any 
%novm  theory  of  tlie  infallibilitjr  and  supi-emacy  of  the 
Soman  Church,  towards  the  institutions  and  laws  of  their 
own  country,  and  in  relation  to  those  doctrines  of  intellect- 
ual and  religious  freedom  which  at  present  are  most  *  sure- 
ly believed  amongst  us.' "  He  concedes  that  the  Catholic- 
subjects  of  the  queen,  as  a  body,  are  truly  loyal,  but  he 
thinks  their  loyalty  is  an  inconsequence,  not  authorized  by 
their  religion,  but  preserved  and  manifested  in  spite  of  it. 
The  theory  of  Catholicity  adopted  by  such  Catholics  as  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  Lore!  Camoys,  Lord  Beaumont,  Mr. 
Anstey,  and,  perhaps  we  should  add,  the  Earl  of  Shrews- 
bury, men  whose  loyalty  to  their  queen  is  not  to  be  ques- 
tioned, is,  ho  thinks,  only  a  modified  Protestantism,  and  not 
the  genuine  Catholic  article  at  all.  Englishmen,  if  convert- 
ed, "  would  conscientiously  feel  compelled  to  adopt  a  much 
more  ultramontane  position."  But  here  comes  up  the  diffi- 
culty. If  we  adopt  the  ultramontane  doctrine,  then  we  must 
accept  "  principles  to  which  loyal  and  patriotic  Englishmpn- 
cannot  subscribe."  But  if  we  do  not  adopt  the  ultramon- 
tane doctrine,  we  render  the  seat  of  infallibility  doubtful,, 
which*  renders  the  infallibility  itself,  if  not  doubtful,  at  legist 
of  no  value  as  a  rule ;  or  if  we  remove  the  doubt  as  to  the 
seat  of  infallibiUty,  and  agree  as  to  its  organ,  we  must  say 
the  organ,  whether  pope  or  council,  is  sometimes  infallible* 
and  sometimes  not,  for  it  is  certain  the  or^n,  take  which 
you  will,  has  uttered  "  principles  to  which  loyal  and  patri- 
otic Englishmen  cannot  subscribe."  But  if  the  organ  is 
sometimes  infallible  and  sometimes  fallible  in  its  utter- 
ances, it  is  necessary  to  have  some  rule  by  which  to  deter- 
mine when  its  utterances  are  infallible  and,  when  not,  and  no 
rule  but  that  of  private  judgment  is  possible.  That  is,  the 
reviewer  attempts  to  show  that  the  Catholic  cannot  be  con- 
sistently a  Gallican,  because  Gallicanisrn  pushed  to  its  last 
consequences  is  simply  Protestantism ;  that  to  be  a  consistent- 
Catholic  he  must  be  an  ultramontane ;  but,  if  an  ultramon- 
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tane,  must  hold  "principles  to  which  loyal  and  patriotic 
Englishmen  cannot  subscribe."  This  is  the  argument  of  the 
article. 

The  reviewer's  inquiry  is,  as  it  strikes  us,  quite  superflu- 
ous ;  for  it  relates  solely  to  what  may  or  may  not  be  the 
duty  of  Englishmen  towards  civil  government  when  thev 
are  compelled  by  their  consciences  to  return  to  the  Catholic 
communion,  that  is,  after  they  have  ceased  to  be  Protestants 
and  become  Catholics.  Whatever  may  be  their  duty,  it  is? 
and  can  be  of  no  interest  to  a  Protestant,  because,  by  the 
very  terms  of  the  supposition,  there  are  to  be  no  Protestants 
to  be  affected  by  it.  Moreover,  it  does  not  indicate  a  very 
high  religious  or  even  moral  sense,  after  one  has  become 
conscientiously  convinced  that  he  ou^ht  to  return  to  the 
Catholic  Church,  to  stop  and  inquire  how  obedience  to  his 
conscience  will  affect  his  political  or  civil  relations.  If  a 
man  is  convinced  that  he  ought  to  become  a  Catholic,  he  ia 
convinced  that  the  Catholic  Church  is  God's  church,  and 
therefore  infallible,  and  consequently  that  whatever  she 
teaches  him  to  believe  must  be  true,  and  whatever  she  com- 
mands him  to  do  must  be  just. 

We  must  tell  the  reviewer,  in  the  very  outset,  that  we 
deny  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  court  in  which  he  proposes  to 
try  us.  He  makes  politics  the  standard  of  rehgion,  and 
summons  the  church  to  plead  at  the  bar  of  the  state.  But 
he  forgets  that  religion,  if  any  thing,  is  the  lexsnprema^^nd 
that  politics,  loyalty,  and  patriotism  are  to  be  judged  bv 
her,  not  she  by  them.  Loyalty  is  a  virtue  commandeu, 
and  therefore  defined,  by  religion.  Whatever  does  not 
come  within  her  definition,  or  whatever  would  conflict 
with  her  commands,  is  by  that  fact  alone  proved  to  be  not 
the  virtue  of  loyalty,  not  a  virtue  at  all,  but  a  crime  against 
society,  and  a  sin  against  God.  So  also  of  patriotism.  It 
is  a  virtue  as  prescribed,  and  within  the  limits  ijrescribed,. 
by  religion ;  outside  of  these  limits,  and  not  subject  to  re- 
ligion,  it  is  a  vice,  a  crime,  or  a  sin.  Politics  are  simply  a 
branch  of  ethics,  and  ethics  are  nothing  but  moral  theology, 
the  application  of  religious  principles  and  dogmas  to  prac- 
tical life.  Politics  are,  therefore,  by  their  own  nature,  be- 
low religion,  and  subject  to  her  autiiority.  To  attempt  to 
judge  her  by  them  is  worse  than  simply  ridiculous.  She 
nerself  is  the  standard,  and  if  you  mean  to  be  reli^ous  at 
all,  you  must  conform  your  politics  to  your  religion,  not 
your  religion  to  your  politics.  This  is  simply  a  dictate  of 
common  sense. 
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In  whatever  light  we  consider  the  reviewer's  inquiry,  it 
is  simply  absurd.  He  must  either  deny  religion,  or  accept 
religion.  He  cannot  do  both  at  once.  There  is  no  possi- 
ble way  of  reconcilinff  two  contradictories.  Do  our  best, 
.and  we  cannot  reconcile  religion  with  the  feelings,  wishes, 
and  notions  of  those  who  hold  all  religion  to  be  false  and 
mischievous ;  for  every  religion,  in  that  it  claims  to  be  re- 
ligion, claims  to  be  the  supreme  law,  and  to  possess  the 
right  to  demand  unqualified  obedience.  Eeligion  is  infal- 
lible truth  and  justice,  or  what  God,  who  is  truth  itself, 
teaches  men  to  believe,  and  what  God,  who  is  justice  itself, 
.commands  them  to  do.  There  can  be  no  crompromise  be- 
tween tnith  and  falsehood,  or  between  justice  and  injustice, 
.any  more  than  between  Christ  and  Belial,  God  and  the 
devil.  The  Free  Elirk  of  Scotland,  in  asserting  its  inde- 
pendence of  the  civil  authority,  should  have  tau^t  tlie  re- 
viewer that  religion  is  above  the  state,  and  he  can  hardly 
be  unaware  that  a  parliamentary  church  like  the  Anglican, 
is  no  religion  at  all,  but  a  part  of  the  general  police  estab- 
lishment of  the  kingdom.  If  he  accepts  religion  he  must 
accept  it  as  religion,  not  as  politics.  He  can  deny  all  re- 
ligion if  he  chooses,  and  is  willing  to  take  the  responsibility 
•of  doing  so,  but  he  cannot  accept  it,  and  then  object  to  it 
that  it  IS  religion.  He  can  allege  that  Catholicity  is  false,^ 
and,  if  he  proves  his  alle^tion,  reject  her  on  that  ground, 
which  is  of  itself  a  sufficient  ground  for  rejecting  her ;  but 
he  cannot  allege  that  she  is  €lse,  because,  if  accepted,  she 
would  modify  his  politics,  disturb  his  political  convictions, 
.or  restrict  his  loyalty  or  his  patriotism  ;  for,  if  true  religion, 
she  has  the  divine  right  to  determine  his  politics,  and  to 
•define  his  patriotism  and  his  loyalty  or  his  duty  to  the 
;6tate.  Beligion,  therefore  the  church,  if  true  religion,  has 
by  its  own  essence  authority  over  kings,  emperors,  princes, 
^nd  states,  and  they  are  as  much  bound  to  obey  her  as  are 
the  meanest  of  their  subjects.  The  man  who  denies  this  has 
not  as  yet  the  most  elementarv  religious  conception. 

The  reviewer  thinks  that  Englishmen,  were  they  to  be- 
come Catholics,  would  feel  bound  in  conscience  to  be  ultra- 
montanes,  for  he  thinks  the  ultramontane  doctrine  that 
Avhich  is  the  most  consistent  with  the  general  theory  of  tl:e 
church.  On  this  point  we  have  no  dispute  with  him.  We 
are  ourselves  ultra-ultramontane,  and  have  not  the  lea&t 
^sympathy  in  the  world  with  what  is  called  Gullicanism, 
though  we  have  deep   love  and  veneration   for  GaliuMo 
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France.  Bat  if  yon  adopt  the  ultramontane  doctrine,  con-^ 
tends  the  reviewer,  you  must  concede  that  your  church 
has  erred.  Why  sot  Because  "English  Protestants  are^ 
apt  to  feel  suspicious  that"  she  has  asserted  "principles 
to  which  loyal  and  patriotic  Englishmen  cannot  subscribe." 
This  is  a  serious  difficulty  indeea,  and  one  which  proves  that 
it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  Protestant  has  nothing  to 
say  for  himself.  We  cannot  deny  that  English  Protestants 
are  apt  to  feel  such  suspicions,  but,  happily,  in  the  present 
discussion  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  suspicion  of  Encr- 
lish  Protestants^  for  the  in(juiry  the  reviewer  sets  out  witn 
he  himself  restricts  to  Englishmen  after  their  consciences 
compel  them  to  return  to  the  Catholic  communion.  We 
cannot  deny,  again,  that  the  church  has  asserted  principles 
to  which  "  loyal  and  patriotic  Englishmen,"  even  though 
professing  to  be  Catholics,  refuse  or  will  refuse  to  subscribe,, 
out  this,  perhaps,  is  not  a  conclusive  argument  against  her  in- 
fallibility. Englishmen  are,  no  doubt,  very  respectable,  at 
least  as  their  own  little  insular  world  goes,  but  we  do  not 
recollect  that  they  in  their  capacity  of  Englishmen,  whetlier 
nomjnally  Catholics  or  not,  ever  received  a  divine  commis- 
sion*to  teach,  or  a  promise  of  immunity  from  error.  As  we 
have  read  history,  the  church  of  God  existed  some  centuries- 
before  there  were  any  Englishmen  in  existence,  and  we  are 
pretty  sure  that  not  to  them,  as  Englishmen,  was  it  said, 

"  Going,  teach  all  nations to  observe  all  things 

whatsoever  I  have  commanded  you,  for  behold  I  am  with 
you  all  days  unto  the  consummation  of  the  world."  With 
all  deference  to  our  cousins  across  the  water,  we  must  tell 
them  frankly  that  we  do  not  recognize  them,  however 
"loyal  and  patriotic,"  as  the  infallible  church  of  God,  from 
whose  decision  there  lies  no  appeal.  The  church  of  God, 
whatever  else  she  is,  is  catholic,  not  national,  and  her  pre- 
rogatives are  those  of  no  particular  nation  as  such,  not  even 
of  the  Italians,  as  Gioberti,  in  his  false  and  exaggerated  pa- 
triotism, would  persuade  us.  Here,  again,  we  must  deny 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  and  cannot  consent  to  plead  at 
its  bar.  Wfio  says  "  the  church  of  God "  pronounces  a^ 
higher  word  than  he  who  says  *^  patriotic  and  loyal  English- 
men." That  patriotic  and  loyal  Englishmcm  cannot  sub- 
scribe to  the  decisions  of  the  church  may  be  a  grievous- 
misfortune  for  them,  or  an  excellent  reason  for  condemning 
them  as  heretics  ;  but  it  is  just  no  reason  at  all  for  saying 
the  church  has  erred.    The  reviewer  forgets  that  the  Cath- 
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olic  dinrch  is  neither  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  nor  the  Angli- 
can establishment.  It  is  only  achnrch  created  by  English- 
men, deriving  its  institution  and  its  mission  rrom  theii 
qneen  and  parliament,  and  which  they  have  made  and  can 
unmake,  that  can  be  tried  by  the  national  feelings,  convic 
tions,  or  prejudices  of  Englishmen.  Englishmen,  when 
compelled  by  their  consciences  to  return  to  ourconmiunion, 
will  most  likely  cease  to  be  Anglicans. 

But  what  are  these  principles,  said  to  have  been  asserted 
by  the  church,  to  which  English  Protestants  are  apt  to  feel 
suspicions  that  loyal  and  patriotic  Englishmen  cannot  sub« 
scribe?  According  to  the  reviewer,  fliey  are  the  claim  by 
the  church  of  the  power  by  divine  right  to  depose  temporal 
sovereigns,  to  absolve  their  subjects  from  their  allegiance, 
and  to  persecute  heretics.  Here  our  readers  will  perceive 
that  the  reviewer  holds  that  loyal  and  patriotic  Englishmen 
must  place  loyalty  before  religion,  the  state  before  the 
church,  and  tieresy  before  orthodoxy.  If  they  can  only 
provide  for  the  state,  for  the  temporal  order,  ana  secure  im- 
munity for  heretics,  they  must  be  prepared  to  let  the  church 
or  orthodoxy  shift  for  itself.  A  true  Christian  would  re- 
verse this,  and  contend  that  in  securing  the  church  he  had 
secured  the  state,  and  that,  if  he  secured  orthodoxy,  he  need 
not  be  solicitous  to  secure  to  heretics  the  freedom  to  deny  it, 
and  thus  destroy  themselves.  But  let  this  pass,  as  it  is  a 
consideration  not  likely  to  weigh  with  the  reviewer. 

Suppose  the  church  has  claimed  the  power  alle^d,  what 
then  ?  If  she  is  what  she  prof  eases  to  be,  she  is  infallible, 
and  -then,  if  she  has  claimea  it,  she  infallibly  has  it,  and  yon 
in  objecting  only  condemn  yourself.  Ton  must  be  able  to 
prove  infallibly  that  she  does  not  possess  it,  before,  from 
her  having  claimed  it,  you  can  conclude  that  she  has  erred. 
Are  you  able  to  do  this  ?  The  church  claims  to  be  infalli- 
ble, to  teach  and  govern  all  nations  by  divine  authority,  and 
the  *  claim  of  infallible  authority  can  never  be  set  aside  by 
an  authority  confessedly  fallible.  What  infallible  authority 
have  you  tor  denying  that  the  church  possesses,  by  divine 
right,  any  power  shelias  ever  claimed  or  claims  ?  Do  you 
say  Englishmen  cannot  subscribe  to  it?  But  Englishmen 
are  not  infallfble,  and  may  themselves  be  the  party  in  the 
wrong.  Do  you  allege  popular  opinion  ?  Since  when  has 
popular  opinion  become  an  infalliRlfe" criterion  of  truth  and 
falsehood,  of  right  and  wron^  ?  Do  you  say  the  temporal 
authority  denies  it?    Is  the  temporal  authority  infallible ? 
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Do  you  say  yes  ?  Then  you  must  prove  it.  No!  Then  it 
may  be  mistaken,  and  its  assertion  counts  for  nothing. 
Then,  a^ain,  who  made  the  tem}>oral  authority  the  judge  of 
the  spiritual?  Who  made  its  voice  authoritative  against  the 
religious  or  spiritual  authority  ? 

Do  you,  finally,  say  the  power  is  intrinsically  evil,  and 
such  as  can  never,  by  any  one,  be  lawfully  claimed  and  "ex- 
-ercised  ?  It  is,  then,  malum  in  se,  always  and  everywhere 
wrong  to  depose  temporal  sovereigns,  to  absolve  their  sub- 
jects from  their  allepance,  and  to  punish  heretics,  by  whom- 
4soever  it  may  be  done.  Are  you  prepared  to  take  this 
ground  ?  Then  sing  your  palinode  without  delay.  Call  up 
jour  Scotch  ancestors  and  sentence  them  for  having  made 
war  on  their  king  and  having  sold  him  to  the  English  Par- 
liament ;  let  your  righteous  indignation  break  form  a^inst 
the  Long  Parliament  and  Cromwell,  for  having  not  only  de- 

fosed,  but  tried,  condemned,  and  actually  beheaded,  Charles 
.;  draw  up  an  indictment  against  your  Whig  progenitors 
for  having  called  in  Dutch  William  to  expel  James  II.,  dis- 
own your  "Glorious  Revolution"  of  1688,  and  declare  Vic- 
toria*!, an  usurper.  Why,  the  very  essence  of  English  and 
Scotch  whig^sm  is  that  kings  may  be  deposed,  and  their 
■subjects  absolved  from  their  ^egiance,  and  the  massacre  of 
Glencoe,  the  penal  laws  of  England  and  Ireland,  and  the 
recent  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill,  which  has  received  the  royal 
assent  almost  at  the  moment  we  are  writing,  prove  that 
""loyal  and  patriotic  Englishmen,"  especially  if  whigs,  hold 
it  lawful  to  persecute,  i«  not  heretics,  at  least  true  believers. 
Universal  European  liberalism,  the  able  organ  of  which  the 
Edinburgh  Heview  has  been  for  nearly  half  a  century, 
holds  nothing  to  be  more  certain  than  that  it  is  right  to  de- 
pose temporal  sovereigns,  and  that  subjects  may  not  only  be 
absolved  from  their  allegiance,  but  rise  up  in  arms  and  de- 
pose them  whenever  they  take  it  into  their  heads  to  do  so. 
Ask  Lord  Palmerston,  asK  Lord  Minto,  ask  the  present  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  ask  Lord  John  Kussell,  the  first  minister  of 
the  crown,  ask  your  friends,  Mazzini,  Canino,  Ledru-Rollin, 
Herr  Hecker,  Herr  Struv6,  and  the  whole  band  of  red-re- 
publicans, who,  in  1848,  overturned  or  shook  every  throne 
m  Europe,  if  it  be  not  so.  If  you  happen  tp  be  an  admirer 
of  Washii]^ton,  and  the  republic  of  the  United  States,  read 
in  the  Decoration  of  Independence  by  the  American  Con- 
gress of  1776,  "  that  these  United  Colonies  are,  and  of  right 
ought  to  be,  free  and  independent  states ;  that  they  are  ai- 
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solved  from  dH  aUeffiance  to  the  Britisli  crown ;  and  that 
all  political  coimection  between  them  and  the  state  of 
Great  Britain  is,  and  onght  to  be.  totally  dissolved."  You 
cannot  as  liberals,  as  whigs,  as  Englishmen,  nor  even  a& 
Americans,  living  nnder  governments  founded  either  on  the 
right  of  revolution,  as  is  that  of  Great  Britain,  or  on  the 
pnnciple  that  the  tyranny  of  the  prince  forfeits  his  rights 
and  aosolves  his  subjects,  as  is  ours,  maintain  that  in  no  case 
and  under  no  circumstances  can  temooral  sovereigns  be  de- 
posed and  subjects  absolved  from  rheir  alle^ance.  Nay, 
no  one  can  do  'it  without  asserting,  with  the  Anglican  min- 
isters under  the  Stuarts,  the  divine  right  of  kings,  the  iu- 
amissibility  of  power,  and  passive  obedience,  a  doctrine  ably 
combated  at  the  time  by  Cardinals  Bellarmine  and  Du  Per- 
ron, and  the  Spanish  J  esuit  S Arez,  and  which  would  de- 
prive the  people  of  all  hope  of  freedom,  and  make  God 
himself  the  accomplice  of  the  civil  tyrant.  Ton  cannot 
deny  that  civil  power  is  amissible,  that  it  may  be  forfeited, 
and  then  that  temporal  sovereigns  may,  under  some  circum- 
stances, be  justly  deposed,  and  their  subjects  absolved  from 
their  allegiance.  Then  you  cannot  conclude  that  the  church 
is  fallible  from  the  simple  fact  that  she  has  claimed  and  ex- 
ercised the  power  over  temporal  sovereigns  and  their  sub- 
jects to  which  you  object. 

The  difference,  on  the  supposition  that  the  church  has 
claimed  and  exercised  the  power  in  question,  between  the 
reviewer  and  us  is,  that,  while  we  claim  it  for  the  church 
as  commissioned  by  God  to  teach  and  govern  all  nations,  he 
claims  it  for  demagogues,  conspirators,  rebels,  revolution- 
ists, and  the  vague  something  called  the  people ;  that  is,  the 
mob,  for  the  people  acting  without  government  and  against 
government  are  a  mob,  and  nothing  else,  whether  in  larger 
or  smaller  numbers.  And  what  does  he  gain  for  loysuty 
and  patriotism  by  denying  tlie  power  to  me  church,  and 
claiming  it  for  the  mob  ?  If  jrou  deny  it  to  the  church,  you 
must  claim  it  for  the  mob,  smce  there  is  nothing  else  for 
which  you  can  claim  it ;  for  being  a  right  against  the  tem- 

?>ral  sovereign,  it  of  course  cannot  oe  claimed  for  him. 
on  must,  then,  either  deny  all  right  to  resist  the  tyrant, 
and  assert  absolute  civil  despotism,  or  else  concede  the  de- 
posing and  absolving  power  either  to  the  mob  or  to  the 
church,  that  is,  the  spiritual  authority ;  and  can  you  ask  as 
to  spend  time  in  proving,  that,  even  on  the  score  of  human 
prudence,  the  church  is  altogether  the  safer  depositary  of 
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the  power  ?  The  English  rebellion  under  the  first  Charles^ 
the  French  revolutions  of  1789, 1793, 1830,  and  1848,  and 
the  red-republican  insurrections  in  Switzerland,  in  the 
Italian  states,  in  the  smaller  German  principalities,  in  Ber 
lin,  and  in  Vienna  in  the  last-mentioned  year,  as  well  as 
the  revolutions  now  fomented  throughout  Europe  by  the 
secret  societies,  and  which  are  kept  down  only  by  immense 
standing  armies  and  the  most  stringent  police  regulations, 
are  a  proof,  that  to  concede  this  power  to  the  mob  is  only 
to  render  freedom  impracticable,  and  undermine  all  author- 
ity, and  subvert  all  society.  Great  Britain  herself,  who 
opens  her  arms  so  lovingly  to  the  political  refugees  from  all 
the  continental  states,  and  permits  them  to  organize  on  her 
own  territory  a  conspiracy  against  all  legal  order  and  all 
social  existence,  has  in  her  bosom  a  large  and  increasing 
body  of  chartists,  socialists,  and  malcontents,  who  wHl  at  no 
distant  day  bring  home  even  to  her  obtnse  understanding 
the  danger  of  asserting  the  sovereignty  of  the  mob.  If  we 
wish  to  maintain  legal  order,  or  even  society  at  all,  we  must 
assert  authority,  and  maintain  that,  in  face  of  the  subject,  it 
is  always  and  everywhere  sacred  and  inviolable.  In  face  of 
the  mob,  authority  must  be  presumed  to  be  always  right. 
Then,  since  constitutional  monarchies,  republics,  and  de- 
mocracies, as  we  know  from  experience,  can  tyrannize  as 
well  as  the  mosf  absolute  monarchies,— since  it  is  impossi- 
ble so  to  organize  power  that  it  may  not  be  abused,  and 
most  grievously  abused, — ^nothing  remains  but  hopeless- 
tyranny  and  oppression,  or  the  recognition  in  the  rehgious- 
or  spiritual  authority  of  an  umpirage  between  sovereigns, 
and  especially  between  sovereigns  and  their, subjects.  Eor 
this  umpiraj^  the  Catholic  Church  is  peculiarly  ntted.  She 
is  in  all  nations,  and  therefore  has  an  interest  in  and  tender- 
ness for  each ;  she  is  confined  to  no  one,  and  is  above  all,, 
with  an  equal  regard  for  all,  and  for  both  sovereign  and 
subject,  and  therefore  is  independent  of  the  peculiar  preju- 
dices or  policy  of  either,  and  prepared  to  be  impartiiu  and 
just  in  her  decisions.  Some  such  umpirage  is  felt  even  by 
our  a^  to  be  necessary,  as  proved  by  your  congresses  of 
sovereigns,  and  by  the  congress  of  nations  contended  for  br 
your  peace  fanatics,  Cobden  and  Elihu  Burritt,  and  human 
wisdom  can  devise  none  to  be  compared  with  that  which 
Providence  has  provided  in  the  CathoHc  Church.  The  his- 
tory of  the  modem  world  since  her  umpirage,  formerly  re- 
cognized, has  been  generally  rejected  by  European  nations^ 
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the  long  and  bloody  wars  that  have  since  raged,  the  large 
standing  armies  that  are  kept  up,  the  immense  national 
debts  that  have  been  contracted,  the  tremendous  influence  on 
]>olitics  and  national  movements  exercised  by  Jewish  bankers, 
the  present  unsettled  state  of  society,  the  mgh-handed  meas- 
ures  of  government,  and  the  general  poverty  and  Buffering 
of  the  agricultural  laboring  class  throughout  Europe,  prove 
the  absolute  madness  of  these  nations  m  attempting  to  pro- 
ceed without  the  umpirage  of  the  church,  and  the  absolute 
necessity  of  its  restoration.  Nations  without  that  umpirage 
are  in  the  condition  of  a  population  without  government. 
They  are  as  nations  in  a  state  of  anarchy,  and  an  anarchy  as 
to  t£eir  external  relations  necessarily  SQ^rindnces  ana^hy 
or  despotism  as  to  their  internal  relations.  Right  yields  to 
might,  and  justice  deserts  the  habitations  of  men.  Even 
humanly  speaking,  then,  since  the  power  must  exifit  some- 
where, and  its  exercise  is  necessary,  the  church  is'its  proper 
depositary. 

The  reviewer  cannot  conclude  against  the  church  from 
the  supposed  intrinsic  wrong  of  the  power  in  question.  He 
can  conclude  against  her  only  on  the  ground  that,  thoufi^h 
the  power  is  good  and  just  enough  in  itself  considered,  Sie 
has  it  not  by  divine  rignt,  but  has  usurped  it.  But  in  order 
to  take  tliis  ground  he  must  unchurch  ner ;  for  if  she  be  the 
cliurch  of  God,  the  true  spiritual  authority,  she  must  neces- 
sarily have  this  power  by  divine  right,  since  it  is  inherent 
in  the  spiritual  authority  as  such.  The  reviewer  forgets 
this.  He  quietly  takes  it  for  granted  that  the  temporal  au- 
thority, if  not  absolutely  supreme,  is  at  least  absolutely  inde- 
pendent, and  in  no  respect  whatever  subject  to  the  control 
or  supervision  of  the  spiritual  authority.     He  proceeds  as  a 

f)olitician,  looks  solely  to  the  state,  and  is  indifferent  to  re- 
igion  so  long  as  it  touches  no  matters  of  interest  to  the  sec- 
ular power,  but  holds  that  the  secular  power  has  the  right 
to  repel  it,  if  it  does  any  thing  of  the  sort.  He  understands 
by  religious  liberty  freedom  from  religious  obligation,  the 
right  01  the  state  to  have  no  religion,  and  to  brush  religion 
out  of  its  way  if  it  presumes  to  interfere  between  it  and  the 
realization  of  its  plans,  or  the  execution  of  its  purposes.  He 
in  reality  makes  the  state  his  religion,  his  church,  and  claims 
for  it  the  rights  and  prerogatives  which  the  Christian  claims 
for  the  spiritual  authority.  This  is  the  tendency  of  politi- 
cians in  all  ages,  and  in  no  age  more  than  in  our  own.  It 
is  at  bottom  only  the  same  general  tendency  of  the  flesh  to 
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rule  the  spirit  which  every  Christian  has  to  straggle  a^inst, 
and  which  causes  all  the  confusion  experienced  m  the  oosom 
of  the  individual  and  of  society.  Bnt  religion  is  the  lex  su- 
prema^  and  its  perfect  freedom,  independence,  is  necessarily 
Its  supremacy.  It  4s  the  supreme  law  or  it  is  nothing ;  and 
if  the  supreme  law,  it  is  for  states  no  less  than  for  subjects,  for 
princes  are  as  much  bound  to  obey  the  law  of  God  as  their  sub- 
jects, and  in  their  public  as  in  their  private  relations.  Eeligion 
is  supreme  over  tul  men,  of  whatever  rank  or  dignity,  and 
in  every  department  of  life,  individual  or  social,  private  or 
public,  for  no  one  in  any  rank  or  relation  has  any  right  to 
be  irreligious ;  and  to  deny  this  is  simply  to  deny  reli^iou 
itself,  n,  then,  we  suppose  a  church  at  all,  that  is,  a  divine- 
ly instituted  authority,  commissioned  to  teach,  to  interpret, 
and  declare  the  law  of  God,  we  must  suppose  it  supreme, 
and  in  all  cases  paramount  to  the  temporal  power ;  that  it  is 
the  church  that  prescribes  the  sphere  of  the  temporal,  with- 
in which  it  is  free,  and  not  the  state  that  prescribes  the 
sphere  of  the  church.  The  spiritual  bv  its  own  essential 
nature  defines  the  temporal,  and  thereiore  the  powers  of 
the  state,  and  at  the  same  time  its  own  powers.  Conse- 
quently, in  every  case  of  a  collision  of  the  two  authorities, 
the  temporal,  not  the  spiritual,  must  yield.  We  must  obey 
God  rather  than  men,  and  therefore  in  every  case  the  spirit- 
ual authority  rather  than  the  temporal,  for  the  temporal 
loses  its  divine  right  to  command,  and  becomes  a  purely  hu- 
man authority,  which  is  no  authority  at  all,  the  moment  it 
commands  any  thing  contrary  to  tne  spiritual  authority, 
commissioned  to  interpret  and  declare  the  law  of  God. 

That  this  conclusion  will  not  be  subscribed  to  by  "  loyal 
and  patriotic  Englishmen  "  is  very  possible,  but  we  cannot 
stultify  ourselves  in  order  to  gain  even  their  subscription. 
The  fact  is  as  we  state  it,  in  the  very  nature  of  things ;  and 
do  not  let  us  so  besot  ourselves  as  to  suppose  that  we  can 
liold  religion  as  religion,  and  yet  subject  it  to  the  state,  or 
withdraw  the  state  fiom  its  control.  Do  let  us  be  one  thing 
or  another.  Either  pronounce  all  religion  a  cheat,  an  im- 
position, mere  priestcraft,  or  else  accept  it  sjb  divine,  and 
authorized  by  God  himself  to  speak  in  nis  name,  and  there- 
fore with  the  majesty  of  supreme  authority.  It  is  either 
one  or  the  other,  and  there  is  no  medium.  Bead  M.  Prou- 
dhon.  He  will  tell  you,  and  prove  to  you  too,  with  an  in- 
vincible logic,  with  a  terrible  consistency,  that  we  only 
betray  our  folly  and  cowardice  when  we  seek  to  find  some 
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middle  ground,  a  via  media^  and  that  yon  mnst  deny  alf 
religion,  the  very  sovereimty  of  God,  or  else  concede  the 
supremacy  of  religion,  ana  reco^ize  in  the  chair  of  St.  Peter 
the  plenitude  of  power  asserted  by  St.  Gregory  VII.,  Inno- 
cent III.,  and  Boniface  YIII.  How  the  iron  logic  of  this 
bold  blasphemer  puts  to  shame  the  timid  and  hesitating  dia- 
lectics of  the  bravest  Protestant  1 

The  reviewer,  doubtless,  is  far  better  qualified  to  speak 
for  loyal  and  patriotic  Englishmen  than  we  are ;  but,  if  he- 
does  not  misrepresent  them,  they  are  extremely  deficient  in 
religious  knowied^,  and  have  not  yet  learned  the  first  ques- 
tion and  answer  oi  the  catechism.  The  spiritual  is  not  for 
the  temporal ;  the  temporal  is  for  the  spiritual,  as  the  body 
is  for  the  soul,  not  the  soul  for  the  body.  What  absurdit^r 
to  contend  that  the  body  should  govern  the  soul,  or  to  allege 
that  the  soul  transcends  its  sphere  whenever  it  prescribes 
the  law  to  the  body  and  attempts  to  restrain  its  appetites 
and  propensities  t  Man's  only  destiny  is  eternal  life,  to  see 
and  enioy  God  in  the  beatinc  vision.  For  this  and  ttds 
alone  tne  law  of  God  commands  him  to  live,  and  the  tem- 
poral can  be  legitimate  only  as  rendered  subordinate  and 
subservient  to  this  end.  Man  has  no  temporal  destiny,, 
properly  speaking,  and  his  only  destiny  is  spiritual,  eternal. 
The  temporal  order,  therefore,  has  and  can  nave  no  tempo- 
ral destiny,  no  destiny  in  the  temporal,  and  consequently 
has  its  destiny  or  its  end  only  in  the  spiritual  order.  Soci- 
ety, the  whole  secular  order  itself,  has  no  secular  end,  and 
exists  only  in  reference  to  the  spiritual  destiny  of  man,  and 
is  to  be  regarded  only  in  so  far  as  made  subservient  to  the 
salvation  of  the  soul.  The  state  is  instituted  for  the  man- 
agement of  secular  afiEairs,  it  is  true,  and  it  has  no  right  to 
meddle  with  any  others ;  but  it  is  bound  to  manage  these 
affairs  under  the  spiritual  law  for  the  spiritual  end,  and 
therefore  under  the  law  of  which  the  spiritual  authority  is 
the  interpreter,  and  for  an  end  which  God  through  that  au- 
thority prescribes.  Evidently,  then,  the  spiritual  authority, 
however  constituted,  to  whose  hands  soever  confided  by 
Almiffhty  God.  is  by  its  own  nature  supreme  in  regard  to- 
the  miole  secular  order,  because  confessedly  supreme  in  all 
that  regards  man's  spiritual  destiny,  and  therefore  under 
God,  the  sovereign  oi  all  temporal  sovereigns,  of  all  emper- 
ors, kin^  princes,  states,  no  less  than  of  individuals  em- 
ployed m  tne  immediate  service  of  the  sanctuary.  The 
church,  then,  if  the  true  church,  if  the  divinely  instituted 
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spiritual  authority,  haa,  we  do  not  say  temporal  authority, 
for  that  we  do  not  claim  for  her,  but  plenary  spiritual  pow- 
I  er  over  the  whole  temporal  order,  ana  necessarily  possesses 
by  divine  right  all  the  power  over  princes  and  theii*  subjects 
me  is  alleged  to  have  claimed  and  exercised.  These  powers 
are  hers,  not  merely  by  an  express  ^rant  of  temporal  author- 
ity, but  because  they  are  inherent  m  her  as  the  spiritual  au- 
thority. It  is  then  supremely  ridiculous  to  attempt  to 
unchurch  her  by  proving  that  she  has  claimed  and  exercised 
them.  If  what  she  claims  to  be,  she  cannot  but  possess 
them,  and  cannot  but  have  the  divine  right  to  exercise  them. 
You  must,  then,  prove  that  she  is  not  the  church  of  God, 
that  she  is  not  the  divinely  instituted  spiritual  authority, 
before  ^ou  can  object  either  to  her  having  exercised  or  to 
her  having  claimed  them. 

We  claim  power  of  any  sort  for  the  church  only  on  the 
ground  that  she  is  what  she  professes  to  be,  the  true  church 
of  God,  representing  the  autnority  of  God  in  his  plenitude 
on  eartlx.  We  hold  her  divinely  commissioned  to  teach,  in- 
terpret, and  apply  the  law  of  God  to  all  cases  that  can  arise 
in  any  department  of  human  life.  If  she  is  not  thus  com- 
missioned, she  is  a  false  chm*ch,  an  impostor,  and  we  recog- 
.nize  in  her  no  authority  at  all.  You  need  not  then  be 
frightened  at  our  ultramontanism.  If  she  is  what  she  claims 
to  DC,  she  is  infallible,  and  then  all  her  decisions  must  be  in- 
fallibly just  and  true.  Are  you  among  those  who  fear  jus- 
tice and  hate  the  truth  ?  i  es  ?  Then  yon  condemn  your- 
self. No?  Then  what  more  do  you  want?  You  have 
jourself  begun  by  saying  that  "none  can  be  more  con- 
vinced than  oui'selves  of  the  truth  of  the  declaration  which 
we  often  find  on  the  lips  of  Boman  Catholics,  that '  there  is 
no  better  rule  than  that  of  an  infallible  church.'  This  we 
think  certain."  Do  understand,  then,  that  infallibility 
means  infallibilitv,  and  that  the  decisions  of  an  infallible 
church  are  infallible.  An  infallible  church  can  err  in  noth- 
ing she  commands  the  faithful  either  to  believe  or  to 
•do.  What,  then,  do  your  loyal  and  patriotic  Englishmen 
fear  ?  What  can  they  fear,  when  they  are  conscientiously 
convinced  that  she  is  God's  church  ?  If  she  has  deposed 
temporal  sovereigns,  can  you  not  see  that  it  is  inf^lible 
proof  that  they  (feserved  to  be  deposed,  and  that  she  was 
right  in  deposing  them  ?  if  she  absolves  subjects  from  their 
allegiance,  that  they  are  absolved  by  the  law  of  God,  and 
Delias  the  power  to  absolve  them  ?  and  if  she  punishes 
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heretics,  that  heretics  deserve  to  be  punished,  and  she  haep 
the  right  to  punish  them  ?  Do  understand  that  the  infalli- 
bilitv  of  the  actor  necessarily  carries  along  w'th  it  the  in- 
fallibility of  the  act.  If  the  church  is  infallible,  what  more 
do  you  want  ?  Do  you  want  an  independent  guaranty  that 
she  will  not  abuse  her  infallibility  ?  Is  not  the  infallibility 
itself  the  best  guaranty  that  you  can  have  or  desire  ?  Do 
you  deny  her  infallibility  ?  Then  you  are  not  concerned  in 
the  inquiry  you  raise,  for  you  are  inquiring  only  after  the 
duty  oi  those  whose  consciences  compel  them  to  return  to 
her  communion,  and  no  man's  conscience  can  compel  him 
to  do  that  unless  he  is  convinced  that  she  is  what  she  pro- 
fesses to  be,  therefore  infallible.  But  deny  her  inf allibilitj, 
if  you  choose,  and  prove  that  she  is  not  what  she  professes 
to  be ;  we  will  then  concede  you  all  you  ask,  and  abandon 
her  to  your  tender  mercies,  to  be  treated  as  you  treat  any 
one  of  your  own  sects.  But  we  deny  that,  from  the  simple 
fact  of  ner  having  claimed  and  exercised  the  powers  yon 
obiect  to,  you  can  conclude  that  she  has  erred ;  for  if  infal- 
lible, it  is  mfallibly  certain  that  she  possesses  them  and  has 
the  right  to  claim  and  exercise  them,  and  you  in  denying  it 
are  only  blaspheming  the  immaculate  spouse  of  God. 
Supposing,  then,  as  you  allege,  that  the  church  has  asserted 
the  principles  to  which  you  say  "  loyal  and  patriotic  Eng- 
lishmen cannot  subscribe,"  you  must  unchurch  her,  set  aside 
her  claim  to  infallibility,  before  you  can  be  permitted  to 
allege  this  fact  against  her.  The  reviewer  wUl  therefore 
nerceive  that  we  can  easily  escape  from  the  dilemma  which 
he  has  labored  so  hard  and  so  skilfully  to  construct,  and  in 
which  he  supposes  he  has  concluded  us. 

Nevertheless,  the  reviewer  does  not  establish  the  fact 
that  the  church  has  asserted  the  principles  to  which  he  con- 
tends Englishmen  cannot  subscribe.  We  are  well  aware  of 
the  passages  he  cites  from  St.  Gregory  VII.,  Innocent  III., 
and  JSoniface  YIII. ;  but  we  must  tell  him  that  these  pas- 
sages do  not  sustain  his  allegation, — ^not,  as  he  supposes,  be- 
cause we  hold  the  utterances  of  the  organ  of  infallibility  are 
sometimes  fallible,  and  sometimes  not,  for  we  hold  no  such 
thing  ;  but  because  it  does  not  appear  that  they  are  utter- 
ances of  that  organ  at  all.  We  do  not,  in  saying  this,  aban- 
don the  ultramontane  ground.  We  accept  the  papal  infal- 
libility ;  but  that  infalubility  is  not,  even  on  ultramontane 
principles,  a  personal  prerogative  of  the  pope.  It  attaches 
to  his  office,  not  to  himself  personally,  and  therefore  he  is 
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the  organ  of  infallibility  only  when  speakinj^  in  his  oflScial 
character,  and  officially  deciding  a  point  of  idith  or  morals 
for  the  church.  We  saj faith  or  morals^  because  it  is  only 
in  questions  of  faith  or  morals  that  any  Catholic  asserts  the 
infallibility  of  the  church,  whether  speaking  through  the 
sovereign  pontiff  or  a  general  council,  or,  in  fine,  through 
the  body  of  her  bishops  teaching  in  communion  with  their 
chief,  the  successor  of  St.  Peter,  each  in  his  own  diocese. 
We  concede  to  the  reviewer  that  the  pope  is  infallible  in 
interpreting  the  Scriptures,  and  that  the  great  popes  cited 
do  support  their  claim  of  tne  deposing  and  absolving  power 
by  the  sacred  text ;  but  as  we  assert  the  infallibility  of  the 
pope  only  when  deciding  officially,  ex  cathedra^  a  question 
of  faith  or  morals,  we  are  obligea  to  hold  the  pope  infal- 
lible only  in  reference  to  the  precise  point  before  him  to  be 
decided.  When  the  question  before  him  is  the  interpretation 
of  the  sacred  text,  we  concede  his  infallibility ;  but  nothing 
obliges  us  to  hold  him  infallible  in  interpreting  it,  when  its 
interpretation  is  not,  so  to  speak,  the  question  before  the 
court.  The  interpretation  is  then  an  chiter  dictum^  and, 
though  deserving  of  great  respect,  is  not  a  declaration  of 
the  law.  The  rule  that  obtains  in  the  civil  courts,  and  with 
which  every  lawyer  is  presumed  to  be  familiar,  is  the  rule 
that  obtains  here.  Now,  in  the  instances  the  reviewer  cites, 
the  popes  were  not  defining  the  faith,  nor  judicially  inter- 
pretmg  the  sacred  text,  but  simply  arguing  from  it  and 
theological  reason  in  justification  of  their  acts ;  that  is,  they 
were  reasoning,  and  not  defining,  and  therefore  their  utter- 
ances cited  were  not  the  utterances  of  the  organ  of  infalli- 
bility. This  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  these  utterances 
are  not  articles  of  faith,  and  are  not  insisted  on  as  such  by 
ultramontanes,  since,  if  they  were,  the  Gallicans,  who  do  not 
accept  them,  would  in  the  view  of  ultramontanes  be  held  to 
be  heretics,  which  is  not  the  fact ;  for  the  Galilean  is  admit- 
ted to  be  a  Catholic,  and  the  dispute  with  him  turns  on  a 
question  confessedly  not  of  faith.  Whatever  principles  the 
church  has  asserted  or  asserts  are  confessedly,  in  the  view 
of  all  Catholics,  of  faith;  but  as  these  principles  are  con- 
ceded even  by  those  who  hold  them  not  to  be  of  faith,  it 
follows  that  tne  church  has  never  asseited  them. 

We  in  this  are  far  from  saying  that  the  principles  set 
forth  by  the  popes  referred  to  are  not  true,  very  far  from 
admitting  that  these  great  popes  erred  in  what  they  said. 
All  we  say  is,  that  they  did  not  define  the  matters  involved. 
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and  therefore  that  what  they  said  is  not  formally  of  faith, 
and  if  not  formally  of  faith  no  Catholic  can  be  held  under 
pain  of  heresy  to  accept  it,  or  obliged  by  his  faith  to  assert 
the  principles  involved.  AH  that  the  Catholic  is  obliged  on 
ultramontane  principles  to  maintain  is  the  divine  right  of 
the  popes  to  do  what  in  the  cases  alleged  they  did  do,  and 
to  exercise  the  same  power  in  all  analogous  cases.  This 
much  of  course  he  must  maintain.  But  in  taking  the 
ground  that  the  views  presented  by  the  popes  of  their  own 
powers  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  definitions  of  faith,  we  do 
not  by  any  means,  as  the  reviewer  imagines,  render  it  doubt- 
ful to  whose  hands  the  infallible  authority  is  confided,  with- 
in what  limits  the  utterances  of  the  organ  of  infallibility 
are  infallible,  and  what  are  the  utterances  themselves.  He 
says  we  render  these  three  things  doubtful  and  thus  de- 
stroy the  infallible  church  as  a  rule,  because  we  must  settle 
them  before  we  can  use  it,  and  we  have  and  can  have  only 

i)rivate  judgment  with  which  to  settle  them.  We  dispute 
lopelesslv,  he  says,  as  to  the  seat  of  infallibility.  We  are 
obliged,  m  order  not  to  accuse  infallibility  of  erring,  to  con- 
tend that  the  utterances  of  the  organ  of  infallibility  are 
sometimes  infallible  and  sometimes  not,  and  can  never  de- 
cide which  of  its  utterances  are  to  be  received  as  infallible, 
and  which  are  to  be  counted  fallible.  These  preliminary 
difiiculties  are  conclusive  against  the  church  as  an  available 
rule,  and  render  it  more  perplexing  for  a  Catholic  with  his 
infallible  church  to  know  what  he  ought  to  believe  and  do, 
than  it  is  for  a  Protestant  who  makes  no  pretensions  to  an 
infallible  church.  The  reviewer  is  a  man  of  a  fertile  fancy. 
Yet  Protestants  insist  so  often  and  so  strenuously  on  this 
objection,  here  put  in  its  strongest  form,  that  we  are  some- 
times inclined  to  believe  that  they  do  really  persuade  them- 
selves that  there  is  some  force  in  it. 

The  reviewer  says  we  dispute  hopelessly  among  ourselves 
as  to  the  seat  or  organ  of  infallibility.  We  have,  ne  alleges, 
four  theories  amongst  us  on  this  point,  one  that  the  pope 
alone,  a  second  that  the  council  alone,  a  third  that  the  pope 
and  council  conjointly,  and  a  fourth  that  the  universal 
church  diffusely,  is  the  organ  of  infallibility.  He  evidently 
supposes,  or  wishes  to  insinuate,  that  these  are  four  exclusive 
and  mutually  hostile  theories,  and  that  he  who  accepts  any 
one  of  them  must  necessarily  deny  the  others.  He  perhaps 
is  not  so  well  informed  as  he  thinks.  From  these  four 
theories  we  must  strike  the  second,  for  nobody  contends 
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that  the  council  alone  is  infallible,  and  for  the  excellent  rea- 
son that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  (Bcumenical  council 
without  the  pope,  and  only  oecumenical  councils  are  ever 
held  to  be  infallible.  Then,  of  the  remaining  three,  we 
must  remind  the  reviewer  that  they  are  not  three  theories  as 
to  the  seat  of  infallibilitv,  but  three  modes  or  respects  in 
which  the  church  is  held  to  be  infallible,  and  the  assertion 
of  one  involves  no  denial  of  the  other  two.  The  pope  and 
council  conjointly  is  simply  the  council,  neither  more  nor 
less,  and  all  Catholics  without  a  single  exception  hold  the 
council  infallible  in  all  matters  of  faith  and  morals.  '^  The 
universal  cliurch  diflPusely"  means,  we  suppose,  what  our 
theolo^ans  term  the  ecctesia  dispersa^  or  church  dispersed, 
in  distinction  from  the  eccleaia  congregata^  or  church  as- 
sembled in  general  council.  The  church  in  this  sense, 
a^in,  is  held  by  all  Catholics  to  be  infallible,  and  what  in 
this  sense  she  teaches,  to  be  of  faith.  The  infallibility  of  the 
•church  in  these  two  respects,  assembled  and  dispersed,  is  of 
faith,  and  no  man  can  deny  it  and  be  a  Catholic.  In  addi- 
tion, all,  Except  a  few  individuals, — now  chiefly  laymen,  de- 
voted to  politics,  ambitious  of  state  or  court  favor,  or  desir- 
ous of  introducing  political  changes  which  are  repugnant 
either  in  themselves  or  in  the  manner  of  introducing  them 
to  Christian  morals,  and  who  are  called  Galileans,  although 
the  Grallican  hierarchy  disowns  them, — hold  that  the  sover- 
•eign  pontifi  alone,  when  defining  officially,  ex  cathedra^  a 
question  of  faith  or  morals,  is  also  infallible.  Those  who 
hold  and  those  who  deny  the  pope's  infallibility  hold,  be  it 
I'emembered,  the  church  to  be  infallible  in  the  other  two  re- 
spects mentioned.  All  the  dispute  there  is  amongst  us  is 
tnen  confined  to  the  first-named  mode,  that  is,  whetner  the 
pope,  loquens  ex  cathedra^  be  or  be  not  infallible.  But  even 
nere  the  dispute  has  little  practical  importance,  for  the  Gal- 
ilean holds  mat  he  is  bound  to  receive  the  papaL  definitions 
and  constitutions  as  infallible,  unless  there  is  a  reclamation 
against  them,  and  a  reclamation  cannot  be  made,  for  the  first 
bishop  who  should  reclaim  would  be  imo  facto  excommuni- 
cated. The  Galilean  is  not  pennitted  to  dispute  any  defini- 
tion of  the  pope  when  it  is  actually  made,  and  he  never  does 
it.  Bossuet,  we  believe,  concedes  that  there  is  no  instance 
of  an  erroneous  papal  definition  recorded,  and  there  is  never 
a  question  whether  the  papal  definitions  actually  made  are 
or  are  not  of  faith.  The  Gallican  bishops  accepted  at  once, 
iis  the  infallible  voice  of  the  church,  the  papal  condemnation 
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of  tlie  five  propositions  extracted  from  the  book  of  Jansctr- 
ins,  and  the  Jansenists  themselves  acknowledged  the  author- 
ity of  the  pope  and  the  infallibility  of  his  definition  of  tlie 
doctrine,  ana  only  objected  that  the  pope  is  not  infallible  in 
deciding  a  question  or  fact,  such  as  whether  the  five  proi^o- 
sitions  were  contained  or  not  in  the  book  of  Jansenius.  Tl>c 
propositions  they  agreed  were  to  be  condemned  as  heretical , 
but  as  to  the  fact  whether  they  were  contained  in  Jansenins 
or  not,  they  wished  to  maintam  a  respectful  silence.  But 
the  Gallican  bishops  I'e  jected  this  distinction  as  a  vain  subter- 
fuge, insisted  that  the  papal  constitution  was  infallible,  and 
as  to  the  question  of  fact  no  less  than  as  to  the  question  of 
doctrine. 

The  reviewer  says  that  the  theory  which  ascribes  infalli- 
bility  to  "  the  universal  church  diffusely  "  is  unintelligible. 
"  The  universal  church  resembles  some  gas,  enormously  vo- 
luminous and  elastic ;  it  has  no  visible  dimensions,  no  tangi- 
ble solidity.  It  is  a  nebulous  matter,  of  which  the  orb  of 
truth  may  be  a  making^  for  aught  we  know,  but  of  which  it 
lias  never  yet  been  made."  No  man  appears  to  advantage 
who  writes  on  what  he  does  not  understand.  The  universal 
church,  as  the  reviewer  understands  it,  may,  if  he  will  par- 
don the  bull,  be  unintelligible ;  but  as  a  Catholic  understands- 
it,  it  is  very  intelligible.  It  consists  of  the  whole  body  of 
pastors  or  bishops  in  communion  with  the  pope,  their  visible- 
head  and  visible  centre  of  unity.  A  body  with  a  visible 
centre  and  a  visible  head  cannot,  except  in  Scotch  meta- 
physics, be  destitute  of  visible  dimensions  or  tangible  solidi- 
ty. The  church  dispersed,  of  which  we  predicate  infalli- 
bility, is  composed  of  these  bishops  or  pastors  teaching  in 
communion  with  the  successor  of  St,  Peter,  each  in  his  own 
diocese.  This  is  the  ordinary  way  in  which  the  church 
teaches,  and  it  is  only  when  errors  arise,  and  there  are  here- 
sies to  be  anathematized,  that  she  ever  teaches  in  any  other 
way.  To  know  what  she  teaches  in  this  way  is  always  an 
easy  matter.  By  virtue  of  the  papacy,  the  episcopacv  is 
held  by  the  bishops  in  solido,  each  standing  for  all  and  all 
for  each.  All  must  respectively  agree  with  the  pope,  and 
if  all  respectively  agree  with  him,  all,  by  a  well-Kuown 
mathematical  axiom,  must  respectively  agree  with  one 
another.  To  know,  then,  what  the  universal  church  teaches, 
you  have  only  to  consult  the  first  bishop  you  meet,  we  care 
not  if  a  Gallican  bishop,  in  communion  with  the  pope,  or 
your  parish  priest  approved  by  his  bishop.    Ail  tne  talk,. 
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then,  about  the  doubtfulness  of  the  seat  of  infallibility 
amounts  to  nothing.  The  Gallican  is,  no  doubt,  more  of 
less  inconsequent,  uiat  is,  not  a  ^ood  reasoner,  but  he  can 
always  learn  without  diflSculty  what  the  church  commands 
him  cither  to  believe  or  to  do ;  and  the  ultramontane,, 
though  asserting  the  papal  infallibility,  asserts  nothing  to  be 
of  faith  which  uie  Gallican  does  not  also  assert ;  for  he  does 
not  assert  the  papal  infallibility  as  an  article  of  faith,  or  hold 
it  to  be  of  faith  m  such  a  sense  that  speculative  denial  of  it 
must  subject  one  to  canonical  censure  for  heresy. 

The  second  difficulty  we  have  alreadv  resolved.  The  ut- 
terances of  the  organ  of  infallibility,  wKether  the  pope,  the 
council,  or  the*  church  dispersed,  are  infallible  witnout  any 
limitation ;  but  the  pope,  although  infallible  when  that 
organ,  is  not  always  it,  or  does  not  always  speak  as  it,  and 
what  he  says  in  any  other  character  is  not  necessarily  the 
voice  of  the  church.  Doubtless,  we  must  use  reason  to  de- 
termine when  he  is  defining  a  question  of  faith  or  morals, 
or  is  only  arguing  or  acting  in  regard  to  matters  on  which 
no  Catholic  daims  infallibility  for  the  church ;  but  this  doe& 
not  concede  that  we  are  forced  to  rely  on  private  judgment 
to  say  when  the  utterances  of  the  organ  are  infallible  and 
when  not.  Not  every  exercise  of  reason  is  a  private  judg- 
ment. The  proper  exercise  of  reason  on  those  matters  to 
which  reason  is  competent  is  in  no  respect  a  private  judg- 
ment, because  it  is  not  a  judgment  of  reason  as  peculiar  to 
this  or  that  individual,  but  as  common  to  all  men.  Private 
judgment  is  only  when  the  matters  judged  lie  out  of  the 
range  of  reason,  and  its  principle  is  not  the  common  reason 
of  mankind,  nor  a  cathohc  or  public  authority,  but  the  fancy,, 
the  caprice,  the  prejudice,  or  the  idiosyncrasy  of  the  indi- 
vidual forming  it.  Catholicity  does  not  supersede,  it  pre- 
supposes, reason ;  and  no  Catholic  so  understands  the  rule  of 
an  infallible  church  as  to  suppose  it  can  be  adopted  and 
made  available,  or  applied  witnout  any  use  of  reason.  The 
church  addresses  herself  to  men  as  creatures  endowed  with 
reason,  and  as  using  their  reason  and  using  it  reasonably. 
The  point  in  the  case  before  us  for  reason  to  decide  is,  not 
whether  this  or  that  utterance  of  the  organ  of  infallibility  is 
infallible,  but  is  this  or  that  an  utterance  of  the  recognized 
organ  of  infallibility.  The  former  is  out  of  the  province  of 
reason,  and,  if  we  were  obliged  to  decide  it  bv  natural  reason 
alone,  we  should  be  obliged  to  rely  on  private  judgment  ^ 
but  tiie  latter  is  within  the  competency  of  reason,  and  it& 
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rdecision  by  reason  is  not  an  act  of  private  judgment.  The 
case,  moreover,  presents  no  difficulty,  for  the  definitions  of 
the  church  or  oi  the  pope  are  always  rendered  in  clear  and 
precise  language,  and  bear  on  their  very  face  the  unmistak- 
able marks  of  their  real  character.  The  documents  which 
we  must  consult  are  official  documents,  which  speak  for 
themselves,  and  are  as  easily  distinguished  as  the  enactments 
of  a  legislature,  the  edicts  of  a  king,  or  the  judicial  decisions 
of  civil  courts.  It  is  only  those  tliat  come  in  an  offidal  form 
tthat  we  are  obliged  to  receive  as  authoritative,  and  therefore 
as  infallible.  Consequently,  there  is  no  inquiry  as  to  with- 
in what  limits  the  utterances  are  infallible,  and  no  difficulty 
in  determining  what  are  the  utterances  of  the  infallible 
^r^n. 

It  follows  from  what  we  have  said,  that  we  can  take  either 
horn  of  the  reviewer's  dilemma  without  any  grave  incon- 
venience. If  we  say  the  church  h^is  asserted  "  principles  to 
which  loyal  and  patriotic  Englishmen  cannot  subscribe," 
nothing  obliges  us  to  concede  that  she  has  erred,  because 
the  inability  of  Englishmen  to  subscribe  may  be  their  own 
fault,  and  can  weigh  nothing  against  the  church,  and  be- 
cause the  principles  in  question  are  evidently  inherent  in 
the  spiritud  power.  If  we  choose  to  deny  that  those  prin- 
ciples ai'e  of  faith,  we  can  do  so  without  denying  the  papal 
infallibility,  because  the  pope  has  never  defined  them  to  be 
of  faith.  If,  again,  we  choose  to  go  further,  and  deny,  with 
the  Gallican,  that  the  pope  possesses  by  divine  right  the  de- 
posing and  absolving  power,  we  can  do  so  without  being 
lorced  to  rely  on  private  judgment,  with  the  Protestant,  or 
losing  the  infallible  church  as  the  rule  of  faith. 

We  have  said  we  are  bound  to  hold  that  the  pope  had  the 
right  to  depose  temporal  sovereigns,  and  to  absolve  their 
subjects  from  their  allegiance.  Tnus  far  all  Catholics  are 
agreed.  We  hold  with  ultramontanes  that  he  possessed  the 
power  he  claimed  and  exercised  by  divine  right ;  Gallicans, 
as  well  as  we,  hold  that  he  had  the  power,  but  contend  that 
he  held  it,  jure  huinwiio^  by  the  will  of  the  people,  or  the 
concession  of  Catholic  sovereigns.  The  Caihcnic  people  and 
sovereigns,  of  course,  consented  to  the  exercise  of  the  power, 
or  else  the  pope  could  not  have  exercised  it,  at  least  with 
any  effect ;  out  we  do  not  believe  that  the  right  to  exercise 
it  was  conferred  by  them,  for  it  appears  to  us  plainly  inher- 
icnt  in  the  spiritual  authority  as  sucn,  and  St.  Gregory  YIL, 
Innocent  III.,  and  Boniface  YIII.  manifestly  claim  it,  not 
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afi  a  temporal,  but  as  a  spiritaal  power.  The  Oallican  view^ 
thonsli  not  contrary  to  the  faith,  seems  to  ns  to  be  a  ques- 
tionaole  expedient  for  relieving  the  apprehensions  oi  the 
temporal  authority,  conciliating  civil  tyrants,  and  retaining 
court  favor,  and  ntted  to  pave  the  way  for  withdrawing  the 
state  from  its  subjection  to  the  law  oi  God,  or,  what  is  the 
same  thing,  permitting  it  to  interpret  and  declare  that  law 
for  itself.  But  it  may  be  well  to  examine  the  cases  in 
which  the  deposing  and  absolving  power  has  been  exercised. 
That  the  popes  nave,  in  certain  cases,  deposed  temporal 
sovereigns,  and  absolved  their  subjects  from  their  allegiance,, 
is  undoubtedly  true ;  and  that  they  have  a  right  to  do  so, 
in  all  analogous  cases,  we  suppose  must  be  conceded,  wheth- 
er we  adopt  ultramontane  or  Gallican  doctrines.  But  they 
have  done  so  in  no  case  that  need  alarm  the  delicate  loyalty 
and  patriotism  of  either  a  Catholic  or  a  Protestant  English- 
man. The  power  has  never  been  exercised  over  an  infidel 
prince,  or  one  who  was  not  a  spiritual  subject  of  the  pope, 
and  bound  by  his  profession,  tne  tenure  of  his  crown,  and 
the  constitution  and  la^s  of  his  realm,  to  protect  and  defend 
the  OathoUc  religion.  Such  was  the  case  with  Henry  IV. 
of  Germany,  and  such  was  the  case  with  the  Albigensian 
counts  of  Toulouse.  Such,  too,  was  the  case  with  Eliza- 
beth of  Endand,  a  case,  perhaps,  as  favorable  to  the  review- 
er as  can  be  selected.  She  was  excommunicated  by  St. 
Pius  v.,  deposed,  and  her  subjects  absolved  from  their  alle- 
giance. But  she  had  personally  professed  the  Catholic 
religion,  had  succeeded  to  the  crown  as  a  Catholic,  when 
the  Catholic  constitution  of  England  was  still  in  force,  and 
the  Catholic  religion  was  part  and  parcel  of  the  law  of  the 
land.  She  was  Dound  by  her  profession,  her  coronation^ 
oath,  the  tenure  of  her  crown,  and  the  laws  of  her  realm, 
to  be  a  Catholic,  and  to  protect  and  defend  the  Catholic  re- 
ligion. When  she  turned  heretic,  violated  the  constitution 
of  her  kingdom,  oppressed  her  subjects,  abolished  Catholic- 
ity, expelled  the  Catholic  bisho{)s  from  their  sees,  set  up  a 
new  hierarchy  of  her  own  creation,  and  persecuted,  exiled, 
imprisoned,  nung,  and  beheaded  Catholics  for  adhering  to 
their  religion,  she  deserved  exconununication  for  her  heresy 
and  wickedness,  and  deposition  for  her  intolerable  tyranny. 
The  Protestants  of  England  themselves  would  instantly  de- 
pose their  present  amiable  and  popular  queen  were  she  tO' 
become  a  CathoUc,  and  they  would  contend  that  they  have 
the  right  to  do  so,  because  she  holds  her  crown  only  inas- 
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much  as  she  is  a  Protestant,  and  is  boand  by  her  coronation 
oath  to  protect  and  defend  the  Protestant  reh'gion  as  by  law 
established.  What  they  hold  it  compatible  with  their  loy- 
alty and  patriotism  to  do  to  their  queen  for  embracing  the 
true  faith  and  seeking  a  heavenly  crown,  the  pope  could 
well  do  to  Elizabeth  for  abolishing  the  true  faith,  establish- 
ing heresy,  and  persecuting  true  believers ;  and  if  the  pope 
permitted  the  king  of  Spain  to  attempt  to  drive  her  from 
ner  throne,  they  have  nothing  to  say,  for  they  count  it  glori- 
ously loyal  and  patriotic  to  have  called  in  Dutch  William  to 
expel  his  father-in-law,  the  Catholic  James  II.  Loyal  and 
patriotic  Englishmen  cannot  complain  of  the  church  for  hav- 
ing done,  in  favor  of  the  constitution,  the  laws,  and  the  re- 
ligion of  England,  what  Protestants  glory  in  having  done 
against  them. 

It  is  evident  from  an  analysis  of  all  the  cases  of  deposi- 
tion that  can  be  cited,  that  the  popes  have  always  respect  to 
the  constitution  of  the  civil  power,  and  that  when  they  in- 
terpose against  the  sovereign,  it  is  always  to  vindicate  the 
rignts  of  the  nation  invaded  by  the  prince.  Where  a  sov- 
ereign has  made  no  war  on  the  constitution  and  laws  of  his 
realm,  where  he  has  been  faithful  to  his  obligations,  and  has 
preserved  the  tenure  of  his  crown,  and  ruled  justly,  accord- 
ing to  the  constitution  and  laws,  the  pope  has  never  claim- 
ed the  power  to  depose  him,  or  to  absolve  his  subiects.  It 
is  clear,  then,  that  the  present  queen  of  Great  Britain,  in 
case  she  does  not  persecute  Catholics,  and  deny  them  the 
freedom  of  their  religion,  does  not  come  within  the  category 
of  any  of  those  cases  in  which  the  popes  have  asserted  the 
deposing  and  absolving  power.  Sne  is  a  Protestant,  it  is 
true ;  but  she  has  violated  no  law  of  her  kingdom  in  being 
one,  and  breaks  no  obligation  which  as  queen  she  has  taken 
by  remaining  one.  There  is  no  principle  ever  asserted  by 
the  church  on  which,  were  her  subjectsto  become  Catholics, 
she  could  be  deposed.  Her  Catholic  subjects  now  owe  her 
allegiance,  and  are  bound  by  the  church  to  obey  her  in  all 
things  not  repugnant  to  the  law  of  God,  and  the  fact  of  the 
rest  of  her  subjects  becoming  Catholics  could  work  no 
change  in  her  rignts,  or  in  their  obligations  to  her  as  tem- 
poral sovereign.  To  say  that  Catholics  cannot  be  bound  to 
obey  an  heretical  prince  is  not  true.  Belgium  is  a  Catholic 
nation,  and  yet  the  prince  is  Protestant.  The  pope  has  not 
absolved  them  from  their  allegiance.  The  Catholic  subjects 
of  Prussia  are  held  to  owe  allegiance  to  their  sovereign,  as 
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much  as  are  the  sabjects  of  Austria  to  their  pious  young 
•emperor.  The  apostle,  speakiiig  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  com- 
mands believers  to  obey  even  theheathen  emperors  of  Kome, 
and  heresy,  when  there  is  nothing  in  the  constitution  of  the 
state  against  it,  obviously  can  no  more  work  a  forfeiture  of 
the  rif^ts  of  sovereigns  than  paganism  or  infidelity.  Doubt- 
less, the  church  womd  claim  to  decide  for  Catholics  what 
things  are  contrary  to  the  law  of  God,  and  what  are  not ; 
but  uiis  she  does  now  for  those  subjects  of  Queen  Victoria 
-who  have  the  happiness  to  be  Catholics.  Obviously,  the 
rights  of  the  queen  to  her  throne,  and  the  duties  of  her  sub- 
jects, in  case  tney  should  become  Catholics,  would  remain 
unaffected. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  Catholic  religion  at  war  with 
loyalty  and  patriotism,  so  long  as  loyalty  and  patriotism  are 
confined  within  the  bounds  of  virtue,  and  are  not  made  pre- 
texts for  encroaching  on  the  freedom  of  the  spiritual  au- 
thority in  all  things  spiritual.  Doubtless,  such  loyalty  and 
patriotism  as  that  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  Lord  Ibeau- 
mont  are  not  compatible  with  our  duty  as  Catholics,  nor 
even  as  enlightened  and  upright  statesmen.  Every  good 
Oatholic  must,  of  course,  place  God  before  the  king,  the 
church  before  the  state ;  but  this  only  makes  him  the  more 
loyal  as  a  subject,  and  the  more  wortny  as  a  citizen.  Loyal 
and  patriotic  Englishmen  may  object  to  this,  and  insist  that 
the  state  shall  be  independent  of  the  law  of  God ;  but  we 
-cannot  assert  religion  at  all  without  asserting  it,  and  not  to 
assert  it  would  be  only  to  leave  open  the  door  to  absolute 
civil  despotism.  We  know  no  way  of  reconciling  Cath- 
olicity with  atheistical  politics,  no  way  of  rendering  religion 
acceptable  to  infidel  politicians,  and  we  shall  not  attempt  to 
-doit 

In  direct  reply,  then,  to  the  reviewer's  question,  as  to 
what  will  be  the  duty  of  Englishmen  to  the  constitution  and 
realm  of  England  when  their  consciences  compel  them  to  re- 
turn to  our  communion,  we  answer  that  it  will  be, — 1.  To 
expunge  from  the  constitution  and  laws  all  those  provisions 
which  are  directed  against  the  Catholic  religion,  to  free  the 
queen  from  the  obligation  imposed  by  parliament  to  remain 
a  Protestant,  and  to  give  her  liberty,  if  she  chooses,  to  be- 
come a  Catholic  and  aspire  to  a  heavenly  crown,  without 
forfeiting  her  earthly  crown ;  and  2.  To  preserve  inviolate, 
in  all  other  respects,  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  realm, 
and  loyally  to  obey  the  sovereign  in  all  things  not  repugnant 
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to  the  law  of  God,  as  interpreted,  declared,  and  administered 
by  the  church  through  her  proper  organs.  This  reply  is 
clear  and  distinct,  and  in  strict  logical  ana  historical  harmony 
with  the  principles  which  the  church  has  asserted  and  acted 
on  for  eighteen  hundred  years,  and  is  repugned  by  no  prin- 
ciple the  church  or  the  popes  have  ever  asserted.  Nothing 
is  more  certain,  than  that  the  church  recognizes  the  civu 
power  as  distinct  from  herself,  and  autonomous  in  its  own 
sphere.  The  supremacy  she  claims  is  not  a  temporal,  bat  a 
spiritual  supremacy ;  and  consists  not  in  the  claim  to  exer- 
cise civil  power,  but  in  the  right  to  prescribe  under  God  the 
morality  of  the  state,  to  prescribe  the  end  for  which  civil 
society  exists,  and  as  to  their  morality  the  means  by  which 
that  end  is  to  be  gained.  She  denies  to  the  state  all  com- 
petency in  spirituals,  and  asserts  that  it  is  bound  to  observe 
m  all  its  acts  the  law  of  God,  of  which  she  is  the  divinely 
commissioned  guardian  and  judge.  So  long  as  the  state  re- 
spects her  authority  as  this  guardian  and  judge,  and  faith- 
fully seeks  by  lawful  means  the  true  end  of  civil  govern- 
ment, she  leaves  it  free  to  pursue  its  own  course,  and  com- 
mands her  children  to  be  loyal  and  obedient  to  it. 

The  church,  in  fact,  treats  the  civil  government,  as  far  as 
the  nature  of  the  case  admits,  precise^  as  she  does  the  in- 
dividual. If  the  individual  is  simply  a  Catholic  layman, 
with  no  other  obligations  to  her  than  those  contracted  in  his 
baptismal  vows,  she  demands  of  him  only  the  fulfilment  of 
those  vows ;  but  if  he  has  contracted  special  obligations  tow- 
ards her,  or  has  received  from  her  special  trusts,  she  de^ 
mands  the  fulfilment  of  them ;  and  if  he  refuses,  she  revokes 
the  trusts,  and  punishes  him  for  his  breach  of  faith.  So,  if 
a  sovereign  contracts  special  obligations  to  her,  and  holds 
his  authority  on  condition  of  fulfilling  them,  she  demands 
their  fulfilment ;  and,  if  she  judges  it  meet,  she  deposes  him, 
if  he  obstinately  persists  in  violating  them.  This  is  all  just 
and  reasonable,  it  we  admit  any  church  or  spiritual  author- 
ity at  all.  Queen  Victoria  has  contracted  no  special  obli- 
gations to  the  church,  and  is  not  bound  to  perform  any 
special  duties  towards  her.  The  England  of  former  times 
was  Catholic,  had  a  Catholic  constitution,  and  its  special 
duties  to  the  Catholic  religion ;  but  the  England  of  our 
times  is  Protestant,  and  its  conversion  to  the  Catholic  re- 
ligion will  not  revive  the  England  that  was,  and  the  old  re- 
lations between  its  government  and  the  Holy  See.  It  will 
be  the  conversion  to  the  faith  of  a  new  kingdom,  and  the 
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rial  relations  between  it  and  the  Holy  See  will  depend  on» 
arrangements  tliat  may  be  mutually  determined  upon. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  relations  of  Catholic  Englishmen  ta 
the  civil  power  come  under  the  general  rule,  and  in  that 
there  is  nothing  to  absolve  them  from  their  allegiance  to 
their  queen,  so  long  as  she  does  not  persecute  the  Catholic? 
religion,  and  so  long  as  she  rules  justly,  according  to  the  con- 
stitution and  laws  of  her  realm. 

As  to  the  question  of  persecution  raised  by  the  Edvn^ 
burgh  Review^  and  the  alleged  duty  of  temporal  princes  to 
extirpate  heresy  from  their  dominions,  we  have  only  a  word 
to  say ;  for  it  will  be  time  enough  to  discuss  it  at  length 
when  Protestants  cease  to  persecute  the  church.  It  is  not 
in  reply  to  an  English  or  Scotch  reviewer  in  1850  or  1851, 
that  we  shall  attempt  to  prove  that  ours  is  not  a  persecuting 
church.  The  old  penal  laws  against  Catholics  are  not  yet 
all  wiped  out  from  the  English  statute-books,  and  the  recent 
Ecclesiastical  Titles  Act,  which  renders  the  exercise  of  the 
Catholic  religion  in  Great  Britain  contrary  to  the  civil  law, 
shows  what  sort  of  friends  of  religious  freedom  English 
Protestants  are.  No  matter  what  the  pretences  are,  the  re- 
cent law  is  an  act  of  pure  persecution,  and  as  such  it  would 
make  even  Protestants  ashamed,  if  shame  they  had,  of  call- 
ing themselves  the  friends  of  religious  liberty.  The  re- 
viewer's impudence  in  pretending  to  be  the  advocate  of 
religious  Uberty  while  approving  that  law,  is  a  little  too- 
great  to  permit  us  to  treat  him  with  that  courtesy  which  we 
always  wish  to  observe  towards  an  opponent.  As  for  the 
church,  she  asserts  the  freedom  of  religion,  but  she  does  not, 
that  we  are  aware,  assert  the  freedom  either  of  heresy  or  of 
infidelity.  She  does  not  profess  liberality,  nor  boast  tolera- 
tion as  one  of  her  glories ;  but  she  has  never  authorized  the 
punishment  of  heretics  with  other  than  ecclesiastical  cen- 
sures, save  when  and  where  thev  have  attacked  the  legally 
established  order  of  things.  Tfie  church  is  a  kingdom,  a. 
spiritual  society,  and  it  is  ridiculous  to  say  that  she  nas  not 
as  much  right  to  defend  and  protect  herself  as  any  civil  so- 
ciety has  to  protect  itself.  When  a  class  of  heretics,  like 
the  Albi^nses,  arise  and  attack  both  her  and  civil  society,  not 
with  spiritual  weapons  alone,  but  with  fire  and  sword,  burn- 
ing her  churches  and  convents,  violating  her  religious,  massa- 
cnng  her  priests,  and  assassinating  her  cardinals  and  legates, 
she  has  the  right,  if  she  has  the  right  to  be  at  all,  to  call  in 
tlie  civil  arm  to  protect  her ;  nay,  to  call  upon  the  princes. 
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whose  sabjects  these  enemies  of  religion  and  pests  of  soci- 
ety are,  and  who  are  bound  by  their  oaths  and  the  constitu- 
tions of  their  states  to  defend  her,  to  extirpate  them  from 
their  dominions ;  and  to  depose  tibem,  if,  mstead  of  doing 
it,  they  favor  them.  This  is  the  only  sort  of  persecution 
the  church  has  authorized,  and  we  shall  not  so  msult  good 
sense  or  outrage  common  justice  as  to  apologize  for  it.  We 
should  as  soon  think  of  apologizing  for  shutting  up  a  thief 
in  prison,  or  hanging  a  cold-blooded  murderer.  This  is  not 
pei*8ecution,  it  is  only  just  punishment ;  nay,  only  neces- 
sary self-defence.  But  where  heretics  demean  themseWes 
as  good  citizens,  where  they  respect  the  peace  of  society  and 
the  fi*eedom  of  religion,  the  church  never  calls  in  the  seca- 
lar  arm  against  them,  or  makes  it  the  duty  of  soverei£:ns  to 
extirpate^em.  She  uses  only  spiritual  inns  against  them. 
The  charge  of  persecution,  so  confidently  urged  against  her, 
is  the  thief  crymg  out  "  Stop  thief ! "  in  order  to  divert  the 
pursuit  from  himself. 

We  have  now  replied  to  all  in  the  article  that  has  struck 
us  as  in  any  sense  deserving  of  notice.  We  have  spoken 
freely,  frankly,  plainly ;  more  so  than  we  should  have  done, 
if  we  were  not  at  times  disgusted  with  the  timidity  and 
trimming  of  some  English,  as  well  as  American,  Catholics. 
We  may  talk  as  we  wiU,  and  trim  as  we  please,  but  so  long 
as  we  retain  any  thing  really  Catholic  we  shall  not  satisfy 
infidel,  or  even  Protestant  statesmen,  who  place  politics 
above  religion.  The  fact  is,  CathoUcity  cannot  be  made  to 
please  those  who  hate  all  reli^on,  and  whose  affections  are 
placed  on  this  world  alone.  The  carnal  Jews  cnicified  our 
olessed  Lord  between  two  thieves ;  and  tiheir  spiritual  de- 
scendants cannot  be  expected  to  do  less  to  his  spouse.  The 
world  hated  our  Lord,  for  he  was  not  of  it,  and  it  hates  and 
will  hate  his  church,  for  she  is  not  of  the  world.  Her  aims 
are  not  its  aims,  and  her  maxims  are  not  its  maxims.  It 
was  so  in  the  beginning,  is  so  now,  and  will  be  so  to  the  end. 
*'  Ye  cannot  serve  God  and  Mammon,"  and  it  is  in  vain 
that  ye  try.  There  is  no  use  in  apologizing  for  serving 
Ood,  or  for  remaining  in  all  things  faithful  to  his  church. 
In  trying  to  prove  that  your  church  favors  the  liberalism 
of  the  day,  and  offers  no  opposition  to  atheistical  politics, 
seldom  out  of  fashion,  you  do  her  and  yourselves  foul 
wronff,  and  conciliate  no  favor  for  either,  x  ou  grieve  your 
church,  you  impede  her  free  and  energetic  action,  and' ren- 
der Catholicity,  as  far  as  depends  on  you,  weak  and  Ian- 
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^uisliiiig.  We  have  a  great  respect  for  Lord  Arundel  and 
Surrey,  and  we  admit  that  he  deserves  great  credit,  consider- 
ing who  he  is  and  what  are  his  environments,  but  we  should 
respect  him  more,  and  regard  him  as  more  likely  to  be  a 
successful  Catholic  leader,  if  he  assumed  a  higher  tone,  and 
asserted  with  more  boldness  the  absolute  supremacy  of  the 
Bpiritual  order  over  the  secular.  The  church  can  be  injured 
only  by  Catholics,  and  Catholics  can  receive  harm  only  from 
themselves.  If  English  Catholics  had  had  a  more  filial  af- 
fection for  Home,  more  of  the  spirit  of  St.  Anselm  and  of 
St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  and  less  of  that  which  dictated 
4;he  constitutions  of  Clarendon,  if  they  had  been  as  prompt 
to  obey  the  church  as  they  have  always  been  to  sustain  their 
princJ  in  their  encroachments  upon  her  prero^tives,  they 
would  never  have  had  the  afOliction  of  seeing  tneir  religion 
proscribed  by  law  in  their  own  country,  and  a  false  religion 
established  m  its  place.  Nationalism  has  from  the  first 
been  the  curse  of  England,  and  till  English  Catholics  learn 
that  the  Lord  loves  an  Italian,  a  Frenchman,  a  Spaniard,  as 
well  as  an  Englishman,  they  need  not  hope  for  the  return 
-of  their  country  to  the  church.  They  have  always  been  too 
ready  to  side  with  the  secular  order  against  the  spiritual, 
>and  till  they  correct  this  fault,  they  may  be  sure  tne  state 
will  despise  and  trample  on  them. 

We  trust  that  we  appreciate  the  delicate  position  of 
English  Catholics,  and  we  are  far  from  disregarding  the 
admonitions  of  prudence ;  but  in  our  times,  and  indeed  in 
-all  times,  the  truest  prudence  is  fidelity  to  God,  and  full 
-confidence  in  his  truth.  We  are  too  apt  to  forget  that  the 
<5hnrch  does  not  stand  in  human  policy  or  human  wisdom, 
that  she  is  under  the  special  protection  of  Almighty  God, 
and  that  he  will  bless  no  eflforts  to  serve  her,  the  glory  of 
which  will  not  redound  to  him.  We  rely  too  much  on  our- 
selves, and  not  enough  on  him,  and  take  counsel  of  our  own 
^hbrt-sighted  wisdom  rather  than  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  We 
must  not  be  afraid  to  trust  all  to  God.  The  truth  will  sus- 
tain itself,  and  is  needed  to  sustain  us,  instead  of  our  being 
needed  to  sustain  it.  We  regard  the  free,  frank,  and  ener- 
getic assertion  of  those  great  principles,  which  so  many 
<!)atholics  are  afraid  to  avow,  and  are  always  seeking  to  ex- 
plain away,  as  the  most  prudent  course  now  to  be  adopted. 
The  church  was  founded  by  our  Lord  on  Peter,  and  every 
attempt  to  lessen  the  power  of  the  Holy  See,  to  diminish  re- 
iBp  ct  for  the  supreme  pontiff,  is  only  an  attempt  to  under- 
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mine  the  foundation  of  the  church.    The  Greek  empire 
could  not  bear  to  acknowlege  the  supremacy  of  Peter ;  it 
withheld  from  Rome  her  due,  and  it  fell  into  schism,  and 
became  the  prey  or  the  slave  of  the  proud  infidel  barbarian.- 
Northern  Germany  would  separate  between  the  church  and 
the  pope,  and  she  has  fallen  into  schism,  heresy,  infidelity^ 
and  well-nigh  lapsed  into  her  old  heathenism';    England 
would  distinguish  between  the  pope  and  the  court  of  Iwme, 
and  has  become  a  jest  and  a  byword  among  the  nations. 
Every  nation  that  has  refused  nlial  love  and  reverence  to^ 
the  cnair  of  Peter  has  been  hurled  from  the  seat  of  its  great- 
ness, as  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal  can  bear  witness.    The 
only  true  policy,  the  only  true  wisdom  in  our  times,  is  in 
exalting  the  chair  of  Peter,  and  energetically  asserting  the* 
pontifical  authority,  and  the  universal  supremacy  of  the- 
spiritual  order.    The  salvation  of  the  world  in  more  senses 
than  one  depends  on  the  Holy  See,  and  on  a  loyal  submis- 
sion and  filial  obedience  in  all  things  to  the  successor  of  St. 
Peter.     We  confess,  then,  that  we  are  grieved  to  see  dis- 
tinguished Catholic  statesmen  searching  history  to  find  ex- 
amples of  resistance  to  the  papal  authority  by  the  temporal 
power,  and  concluding  from  them  that  a  man  may  be  a 
Catholic  and  also  loyal  to  his  temporal  sovereign.     liCt  us, 
in  God's  name,  have  no  more  of  this.     Let  us  dare  assert  the 
truth  in  the  face  of  the  lying  world,  and,  instead  of  plead- 
ing for  our  church  at  the  oar  of  the  state,  summon  the  state 
itself  to  plead  at  the  bar  of  the  church,  its  divinely  consti- 
tuted judge.     The  state  may  become  enraged,  may  confis- 
cate our  goods,  prohibit  our  worship,  shut  up  our  churches- 
and  religious  houses,  imprison,  exile,  or  massacre  us;  but 
what  then  ?    Such  things  have  been,  but  they  have  never 
been  able,  so  long  as  Catholics  retained  their  fervor,  to  in- 
jure  the  church  or  retard  her  progress.     These  things  are 

{)owerf ul  against  us  only  when  our  faith  is  weak,  and  our 
ove  waxes  cold.    Who  has  God  on  his  dde  has  no  occasion 
to  fear  men  or  devils. 
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Somebody  has  said  that  history  for  the  last  three'  or  four 
•centuries  is  only  a  grand  conspiracy  against  truth,  and  we  are 
^very  day  more  and  more  convinced,  that,  whether  its 
authors  have  been  Catholics  or  Protestants,  believers  or  un- 
believers, it  needs  to  be  rewritten,  from  the  original  docu- 
ments. Certain  it  is,  that  Catholics  have  never  yet  done 
justice  to  the  defenders  of  their  canto  in  troublous  times, 
and  that  when  the  full  historical  truth  comes  to  be  told,  it 
will  be  altogether  more  favorable  to  them  than  they  have 
•dared  to  believe. 

Kearly  all  our  popular  histories,  even  those  circulating 
among  Catholics,  especially  in  England  and  this  country, 
have  been  written  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  secular 
order,  by  unbelievers,  misbelievers,  or  at  least  by  men  whose 
•devotion  to  the  state  was  more  lively  than  their  devotion  to 
the  church.  The  truly  orthodox  have  seldom  written  his- 
tory ;  and  if  men  of  unimpeachable  faith  have  sometimes 
written  it,  they  have  done  it,  not  primarily  as  Catholics,  but 
.as  Italians,  Spaniards,  Frenchmen,  Germans,  Poles,  or  Eng- 
lishmen, in  whose  hearts  for  the  time  being  their  country 
predominated  over  their  cliurch,  and  their  patriotism  got  the 
Detter  of  their  reUgion.  Even  ecclesiastical  history  proper, 
in  so  far  as  adapted  to  popular  readiiij^,  has  fallen  into  the 
hands,  when  not  of  open  heretics,  of  Gallicans, — ^if  we  may 
use  the  term  without  implying  or  intending  to  imply  any 
peculiar  reproach  to  France  or  to  Frenchmen,  for  the  thing 
we  mean  has  been  confined  to  no  nation, — or  at  least  of  men 
moved  by  Galilean  tendencies,  and  more  intent  on  vindicat- 
ing the  conduct  of  their  political  sovereigns  towards  the 
•church,  than  on  placing  in  its  true  light  the  character  of  the 
popes  who  were  f orcea  from  time  to  time  to  resist  them. 
We  have  met  with  no  history  circulating  among  the  people. 


*  LomUiM  et  France.  Etudes  mr  lee  Daetrtnee  reUgietteee  et  la  BoUtique 
Me  ces  deux  Pays  et  de  leurs  Prineee,  Par  M.  G.  db  la  Toub.  Pans: 
J851. 
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civil  or  ecclesiastical,  written  from  the  true  Catholic  point  of 
view,  with  that  deep  love  and  reverence  for  the  chair  of 
Peter  which  every  Catholic  ought  to  entertain,  and  which 
are  invariably  warranted  by  the  facts  in  the  case. 

This  may,  perhaps,  be  easily  accounted  for.  History  is  a 
record  of  uie  past,  and  its  proper  subject  is  the  dead,  not 
the  living.  Tne  church  has  never  been  numbered  with  the 
dead.  Always  and  everywhere  present,  immutable  and  im- 
mortal, she  has  and  can  have,  strictly  speaking,  no  past,  and 
is  and  can  be  no  proper  subject  of  histoiy.  She  has  no- 
need  of  history  for  ner  own  instruction  and  edification. 
They  who  partake  the  most  of  her  spirit,  and  have  the  most 
lively  sense  of  her  catholicity  in  time  as  well  as  in  space, 
must  always  be  precise^  those  who  are  the  least  disposed  to 
devote  themselves  to  the  long  and  wearisome  study  of  the 
chronicles  and  monuments  of  past  ages.  They  live  in  the- 
present  and  the  future,  and  all  the  past  of  interest  to 
them  is  present  in  the  church,  which  is  one  in  time  and 
space,  teaching  all  ages  and  nations,  and  maintaining  all 
truth.  They  have  for  themselves  no  motive  to  study  his- 
tory. They  have  no  need  of  its  lessons.  The  church  teaches 
them,  here  and  now,  all  they  need  to  learn,  and  they  have 
only  to  learn  and  understana  what  she  teaches  to  be  able  to 
.penorm  well  their  part  either  as  churchmen  or  statesmen. 

Moreover,  the  smcere,  earnest-minded  Catholic,  whose- 
faith  is  firm,  who  knows  that  his  church  is  indefectible,  that 
that  she  is  founded  upon  a  rock,  and  the  ^atesof  heU  cannot 
prevail  against  her,  tnat  she  is  sustainea  by  God  himself 
without  me  aid  of  the  puny  arm  of  man,  has  always  other 
and  more  pressing  work  than  that  of  poring  over  the  records^ 
of  the  past, — that  of  relieving  present  suffering,  and  of  in- 
ducing men  to  live  for  the  glory  of  God  and  tne  salvation* 
of  their  souls.  He  finds  always,  here  and  now,  more  than 
he  can  do,  and  has  no  time  or  thought  to  spare  for  any  thinff 
else.  He  cannot,  therefore,  consent  to  devote  himself 
either  to  the  study  or  the  writing  of  history  any  further 
than  he  finds  it  necessary  in  order  to  refute  or  repel  con- 
temporary heresiea  As  far  as  necessary  for  this  purpose 
he  will,  indeed,  study  it,  and  even  write  it ;  but  all  beyond 
is  to  him  a  matter  oi  comparative  uxdifference.  He  is  pre- 
pared  to  let  men  read  history  in  their  own  way,  so  far  as 
their  reading  leaves  him  room  to  defend  the  dogmas,  the 
unity,  catholicity,  apostolicity,  and  sanctity  of  the  church- 
He  therefore  lets  much  pass  that  he  might  well  dispute,  and 
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concede]^  much  that  a  little  closer  study  of  documents  would 
prove  to  be  false ;  because  he  sees  that  to  concede  it  does 
not  really  affect  any  thing  he  holds  it  necessary  to  defend. 
Nothing  is,  then,  more  natural  than  that  popular  historyi 
from  the  half-Arian  Ensebius  down  to  lieuiy,  from  the 
Nestorian  Socrates  down  to  the  Gallican  lingard  and  the 
infidel  Voltaire,  Gibbon,  or  Hume,  should  be  written  by 
men  without  faith,  by  misbelievers,  or  at  best  by  men 
whose  affections  for  the  church,  especially  for  the  Holy  See, 
are  cold  and  lanfi^uid,  if  they  even  exist 

In  this  way,  too,  we  mnst  exDlain  those  numerous  nn- 
warranted  concessions  and  nncaUed-for  apologies  made  in 
regard  to  historical  personages  and  events,  by  professedly 
Catholic  writers,  and  which  constitute  the  chief  difiicultv 
the  modem  Catholic  encounters  in  his  controversies  with 
Protestants.  These  concessions  have  passed  into  history  as 
undisputed  and  indisputable  facts,  and  have  misled  Catho- 
lics as  well  as  their  enemies.  Hence  we  find  even  Catholics 
apologizing  for  the  acts  of  the  sainted  Hildebrand,  the 
illustrious  Innocent  III.,  the  noble  Boniface  VIII.,  and  the 
heroic  Julius  II.,  acts  among  the  most  admirable  recorded 
in  history,  and  which  endear  these  ^at  pontiffs  to  every 
truly  Catholic  heart  I  What  Cathohc  needs  to  be  told  that 
the  sovereign  pontiffs  most  censured  by  the  world  are  al- 
wavs  those  most  dear  to  the  celestial  Spouse  of  the  church  ? 
Whom  does  the  world  more  deeply  hate,  or  more  bitterly 
persecute,  than  our  blessed  Lord  and  Master,  whom  it  cru- 
cified between  two  thieves,  and  whom  it  continues  to  crucify 
afresh  every  day  ?  If  they  call  the  master  of  the  house 
Beelzebub,  how  much  more  them  of  his  household  ?  Al- 
ways will  the  most  worthy  popes  be  those  most  hated  and 
calumniated  by  men  of  tne  world,  by  heretics,  unbelievers, 
temporal  sovereigns,  lukewarm  and,  as  we  say  to-day,  Uberaly 
Catholics.    Whom  God  loves  the  world  must  always  hate. 

The  causes  which  have  operated  to  throw  the  concocting 
of  popular  history  into  the  nands  of  the  unorthodox  or  the 
worldly-minded,  have  operated  also  to  render  all  general,  or^ 
as  it  is  not  inaptly  called,  profane^  literature  uncatholic  and 
heathenish,  in  no  a^e  or  country  has  popular  secular  liter- 
ature been  truly  Catholic.  The  popular  literature  in  what 
Digby  calls  '^  the  ages  of  faith,"  was  unchristian  in  its  sub- 
stance, and  breathed  the  spirit  of  Grseco-Koman  ^entilism, 
Celtic  and  Scandinavian  superstition,  or  Arabic  ana  Moorish 
sensualism.    The  songs  of  the  troubadours,  trouv^res,  min- 
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nesingers,  minstrels,  and  bards,  the  ballads  of  Spain,  Armor- 
ica,  and  England,  which  are  sometimes  adduced  as  specimens 
of  Christian  literature,  were  as  little  Christian  in  reality  as 
the  Arabian  Nights  EntertavyimerUa^  the  odes  of  Horace,  ftn- 
dar,  or  Anacreon.  Not  a  few  of  the  popular  tales  of  our  own 
day,  written  by  Catholics  for  the  especial  instruction  of  our 
Catholic  youtli,  are  surcharged  with  carnal  Judaism.  They 
feed  their  amiable  little  boys  and  girls  with  sugar-plums, 
and  reward  them  with  sugar  kisses.  They  may  be  passably 
sound  in  their  didactic  chapters,  they  may  contam  some 
wholesome  commonplace  morality,  and  abundance  of  fine 
sentimentalizing  about  piety  and  devotion ;  but  their  practi- 
cal influence  on  their  readers  is  to  enervate  their  minds,  to 
render  their  hearts  weak  and  their  imaginations  morbid,  to 
confine  their  aspirations  to  this  world,  and  to  induce  them 
to  look  for  an  earthly  recompense, — a  happy  marriage, 
riches,  or  worldly  distinction.  Seldom  does  the  autibor,  or 
rather  authoress,  dare  propose  spiritual  consolation  here,  and 
eternal  life  hereafter,  as  the  aaequate  reward  of  suffering 
virtue  and  patient  piety. 

This  all  lies  in  the  natural  course  of  things.  Ko  matter 
who  creates  it,  all  secular,  ^neral,  or  popular  literature, 
when  sundered  from  sacred  letters,  is  sure  to  be  heathen  in 
its  spirit  and  tendency.  It  is  so  when  created  by  a  Dante, 
a  Tasdo,  a  Racine,  as  well  as  when  created  by  a  Boccaccio, 
a  Pulci,  an  Ariosto,  an  Alfieri,  a  Kabelais,  a  Montaigne,  a 
Voltaire,  a  Goethe,  a  Schelling,  a  Carlyle,  or  an  Emerson. 
The  sincere,  the  firm,  the  devout  believer,  the  moment  he 
so  far  forgets  himself  as  to  leave  sacred  letters,  and  devote 
himself  to  profane  or  secular  literature,  becomes  for  the 
time  being  practically  a  heathen.  It  cannot  be  otherwise ; 
because  the  secular  sundered  from  the  spiritual,  and  culti- 
vated by  and  for  itself,  although  in  an  inferior  sphere,  is  the 
very  essence  and  source  of  heathenism.  Our  Lord  has  de- 
fined heathenism  for  us,  and  shown  us  that  its  essence  con- 
sists precisely  in  seeking  the  secular  order  as  an  end,  or  in 
seeking  secular  or  earthly  goods  for  their  own  sake.  "  For 
after  s£l  these  things  do  the  heathen  seek."  Impossible  is  it 
then  to  waive  the  spiritual,  and  fall  back  on  the  secular, 
without  lapsing  into  heathenism.  Even  Digby's  pious 
bishops,  whom  he  praises  for  having  cultivated  polite  liter- 
ature in  their  youth,  seldom  fail  to  tell  us  in  their  old  age 
that  they  regret  having  done  so. 

We  do  not  set  our  faces  against  all  literature,  as  not  a 
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few  will  alle^ ;  bat  against  all  profane  literature,  sundered 
from  sacred  letters,  ana  cultivated  separately  and  for  its  own 
«ake ;  just  as  we  reprobate  philosophy  separated  from  Cath- 
olic theology,  and  the  whole  secular  order  emancipated 
from  the  spiritual,  and  cultivated  as  a  separate  and  inde- 
pendent order,  subsist!  nff  morally  by  and  for  itself.    What, 
indeed,  on  this  subject,  is  the  Christian  law  ?    Is  it  simply 
that  the  secular  i^ould  be  held  inferior  to  the  spiritual  ?  In  ot 
by  any  means.     The  Christian  law  demands  that  the  secular 
should  be  morally  subordinated  and  made  subservient  to  the 
spiritual,  and  recognizes  in  it  no  right,  no  legitimacy,  except 
in  so  far  as  so  subordinated  and  made  subservient.     Prior 
to  sin,  the  body,  represented  bv  the  secular  order,  physically 
subsisted,  indeed,  but  in  complete  subjection  to  the  rational 
nature,  and  moved  only  at  its  bidding,  with  no  original  or 
independent  motion  of  its  own.     It  w^s  in  all  respects  sub- 
ject to  reason,  and  moved  only  in  subordination  and  sub- 
.serviency  to  it.     This  is  the  normal  relation  of  the  spirit  and 
the  flesh,  and  the  exact  type  of  the  normal  relation  of  the 
^spiritual  order  and  the  secular.     In  consequence  of  sin  this 
normal  relation  has  been  disturbed ;  the  body  has  escaped 
from  its  original  subjection ;  the  flesh  has  rebelled  against 
the  spirit,  and  now  claims  to  be  recognized  as  independent, 
^nd  treated  as  subsisting  by  and  for  itself.     It  cannot  now 
in  this  life  be  reduced  again  to  its  original  subjection,  but 
remains  rebellious  even  in  the  saint  tul  death.     Hence,  to 
maintain  the  spiritual  integrity  to  which  through  the  ^ce 
•of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  we  are  restored,  we 
must  resist  its  motions  to  independence,  and  mortify  its 
original  and  independent  desires, — subject  it,  morally,  to 
the  spirit,  sternly  resist  all  its  importunities,  and  in  no  in- 
stance suffer  ourselves  to  yield  to  its  demands  as  a  separate 
4md  self-subsisting  power.    We  may  use  the  body  for  spir- 
itual ends,  but  never  suffer  the  body  to  use  the  spirit  for 
bodily  or  carnal  ends. 

The  same  is  to  be  said  of  the  secular  order  in  general. 
We  cannot  and  should  not  physically  annihilate  the  secular, 
ior  we  have  bodies  as  well  as  souls  ijbxit  we  must  annihilate 
it  morally,  as  we  must  the  flesh.  We  may  consult  and  use 
it  for  spiritual  purposes,  as  a  means  to  spiritual  ends,  but 
;are  not  to  cultivate  it  for  its  own  sake,  or  as  having  its  end 
in  its  own  order.  The  secular  does  not  subsist  morally  by 
or  for  itself,  and  was  never  created  bv  God  for  its  own  sake. 
It  was  created  and  subsists  only  for  tne  spiritual,  and  in  so 
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far  fis  it  cannot  be  need  for,  or  made  subservient  to,  a  spirit- 
ual purpose,  it  has  no  moral,  or,  if  you  prefer,  no  Christian 
si^ificance,  and  is  to  be  ignored,  resisted,  or  mortified. 
This  world,  the  men  and  women  in  it,  states,  kingdoms,  em- 
pires, the  church  herself,  all  the  works  of  nature  and  grace, 
are  for  no  other  purpose  than  that  of  the  spiritual  order,  the- 
glory  of  God  in  nis  saints.  The  right,  thelegitimacjr,  of  the 
secular  order  is  in  its  subordination  and  subserviency  to^ 
spiritual  ends,  themselves  subordinated  and  referred  to  the 
glory  of  God  as  ultimate  end  of  creation  and  of  ^ace.  For 
this  end,  the  ultimate  end  of  all,  the  spiritual  order  may  use- 
the  secular,  has  dominion  over  it,  over  all  nature,  and  may 
press  it  into  its  service,  and  so  far  as  so  used  or  so  pressed^ 
it  is  honorable,  is  sacred,  is  holy ;  but  beyond,  in  so  far  as  it 
refuses  to  be  so  used  or  so  pressed,  and  claims  to  be  re- 
spected for  itself,  it  is  the  principle  of  heathenism,  opposed 
to  the  Christian  law,  and  to  be  resisted,  mortified,  morally 
annihiliated.  Hence  whoever  so  devotes  himself  to  the^ 
secular  beyond  its  use  for  spiritual  ends,  or  to  it  for  its  own 
sake,  is  at  least  an  incipient  heathen,  and  needs  only  time 
and  opportunity  to  become  a  full-grown  heathen. 

Now  all  strictly  profane  or  secular  literature  has  its  prin- 
ciple and  end  in  the  secular  order,  as  subsisting  by  and  for 
itself,  not  as  a  means  to  a  spiritual  end,  and  therefore  is,  and 
must  in  the  nature  of  the  case  be,  really  heathen  in  its  prin- 
ciple and  tendency.  The  more  we  have  of  it,  the  more- 
highly  we  prize  it,  the  more  assiduously  we  cultivate  it,  the- 
further  are  we  removed  from  the  spiritual  order,  the  more 
averse  do  we  become  to  Christianity.  The  enemies  of  our 
holy  religion  understand  this  full  well,  and  hence  their  loud 
praises  oi  profane  literature,  and  their  perpetual  ranting  and 
canting  about  popular  education ;  hence  ao  they  never  ceas& 
to  charge  the  church  with  being  opposed  to  the  education 
of  the  people  and  hostile  to  intellectual  light  and  culture.. 
But  it  is  never  intellectual  light,  truly  su3i,  nor  Christian 
education,  that  the  church  opposes,  for  these  she  labors  un- 
weariedly  to  promote ;  it  is,  as  these  enemies  themselves 
know,  only  the  false  light  of  heathenism,  which  dazzles  to 
blind,  and  shines  only  to  lure  men  to  destruction,  and  the 
heathenish  education,  which  educates  for  the  world,  the 
flesh,  and  the  devil,  instead  of  God,  and  heaven,  that  she 
sets  her  face  against  and  anathematizes. 

Protestants  are  fond  of  claiming  the  revival  of  classical 
studies  in  the  fifteenth  century  as  one  of  the  most  active 
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and  influential  causes  of  what  they  call  the  reformation* 
They  are,  no  doubt,  right  in  this ;  not,  indeed,  as  they  pre- 
tend, because  these  studies  marked  or  effected  an  intellect- 
ual progress ;  not,  indeed,  because  the  people  were  or  be- 
came more  generally  educated,  or  more  truly  enlightened, 
than  they  had  previously  been ;  but  because  these  studies 
tended  to  draw  off  the  mind  and  heart  from  sacred  litera- 
ture, and  to  turn  them  from  the  spiritual  to  the  secular, 
from  the  Christian  to  the  heathen.  It  is  very  possible  that 
the  people,  or  at  least  the  learned  men,  of  the  nfteenth  and 
sixteentn  centuries,  were  better  educated,  as  heathens,  and 
better  instructed  in  heathenism,  than  they  were  in  the  mid- 
dle ages;  but  this  does  not  in  the  least  imply  that  they 
were  more  generally  or  better  educated  as  Christians,  or 
that  they  were  better  able  to  appreciate  moral  and  religious 
truth,  or  better  prepared  to  discharge  the  various  duties  of 
their  respective  states  in  life,  and  to  attain  to  the  end  for 
which  man  and  all  thin^  are  created.  Quite  the  reverse  i& 
the  fact.  He  who  should  pretend  that  Luther  and  Calvin,^ 
Melanchthon  and  Beza,  were  more  enlightened  theologians, 
and  better  understood  moral  and  religious  truth,  than  St.. 
Anselm  and  St.  Bernard,  St.  Thomas  and  St.  Bonaventiira, 
or  that  Philip  of  Hesse  and  Henry  VIII.  of  England  were 
more  enlightened  Christians  than  St.  Henry  oi  Germany 
and  St.  Louis  of  France,  would  need  to  be  shut  up  in  a. 
mad-house,  or  at  least  to  be  subjected  to  physic  and  good 
regimen.  That  the  chiefs  of  Protestantism  were  superior 
in  light  and  cultivation  as  heathens  to  the  mediaeval  doctors 
and  princes,  may  be  conceded ;  that  they  were  superior  a& 
Christians,  in  the  discipline  of  ^ace,  in  the  knowledge  of 
God,  of  the  divine  law,  of  duty,  it  were  ridiculous  to- 
pretend. 

It  is  easv  to  understand,  on  principles  quite  creditable  to- 
the  church,  why  the  revival  of  letters,  the  renaissanoej  as- 
the  French  call  it,  was  influential  in  preparing  Protestant- 
ism. It  was  an  effect  and  a  cause  of  the  revival  of  the  sec- 
ular order.  It  threw  men  back  on  the  order  outside  of  the 
church,  back  on  nature  as  unelevated  by  grace,  and  made 
them  prefer  the  city  of  the  world  to  the  city  of  God.  It 
was  a  revival  of  heathenism,  not,  indeed,  solely  because  it  re- 
vived a  literature  actually  created  by  ancient  gentiles,  but  be- 
cause it  emancipated  the  secular  order  from  the  spiritual,  and 
left  men  to  their  corrupt  nature,  the  inexhaustible  fountain 
of  all  heathenism.    Heathenism  is  nothing  but  the  expres- 
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;6ion  of  fallen  natnre,  nefflecting  grace  and  following  out 
its  own  instincts  and  tendencies, — ^following  its  own  mher- 
•ent  law,  and  acting  ont  itself.  It  has  its  source  in  the  nat- 
ni*al  heart,  in  the  nesh  which  subsists  in  every  man,  though 
mortified  and  kept  under  by  grace  in  the  saint.  When 
faith  is  strong  and  active,  ana  the  church  and  her  ministers 
are  free  to  fulfil  their  mission,  it  is  in  a  measure  kept 
down,  and  prevented  from  displaying  itself  on  a  large  scale ; 
but  whenever,  whether  through  increased  worldly  prosper- 
ity, or  other  causes,  faith  sickens  or  dies,  and  the  cnurcii  is 
impeded  in  her  free  action  by  the  tyranny  of  the  state, 
whenever  the  affections  are  turned  away  from  the  church, 
and  the  restraints  of  the  spiritual  order  are  disregarded  or 
but  slightly  heeded,  it  spontaneously  revives,  and  becomes 
predominant ;  because  aside  from  the  church,  whether  be- 
fore or  since  its  institution  as  the  Christian  church  in  dis- 
tinction from  the  patriarchal  religion  and  the  synagogue, 
there  is  nothing  but  fallen  nature,  of  which  it  is  the  natural 
expression.  Heathenism  is  natural  to  man  in  his  fallen 
;  state,  and  consequently  whatever  throws  him  back  on  his 
fallen  nature,  or  stimulates  it  to  vigorous  and  energetic 
action,  necessarily  draws  him  off  from  Catholicity,  and 
plunges  him  into  heathenism.  Ancient  heathenism,  eastern 
or  western,  was  nothing  but  the  natural  result  of  the  falling: 
away  of  the  nations  from  the  patriarchal  religion,  and  mo(t 
•em  neathenism  is  nothing  but  the  natural  result  of  break- 
ing away  from  the  church  and  following  corrupt  human 
nature, — ^as  the  transcendentalists  say,  actm^  out  ourselves. 
The  revival  of  classical  literature  in  the  fifteenth  century 
tended  naturally  to  strengthen  the  corrupt  tendencies  of 
the  human  heart,  and  therefore  to  bring  up  the  secular  or- 
der, and  thus  to  weaken  the  hold  of  religion  on  the  intel- 
lect and  the  heart.  In  doing  this  it  necessarily  prepared 
the  way  for  Protestantism. 

Protestantism  is,  no  doubt,  a  heresy,  but  all  heresy  is  at 
best  only  inchoate  heathenism,  and  needs  only  time  and 
freedom  to  become  fully  developed  heathenism ;  for  it  is  the 
assertion  of  the  natural  against  the  supernatural,  the  secular 
against  the  spiritual,  the  human  asainst  the  divine.  Prot- 
estantism is  civilized  heathenism  m  its  natural  form  since 
the  church,  as  ancient  Assyrian,  Chaldean,  Egyptian,  Greek, 
and  Boman  gentilism  was  the  natural  form  of  civiUzed 
heathenism  before  her.  It  is  only  the  church  that  intro- 
duces into  the  world  another  than  a  heathen  element ;  re- 
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move  her,  and  nothing  but  heathenism  does  or  can  remain»^ 
The  essence  of  all  heathenism,  whether  before  or  since  the- 
Christian  Church,  is  in  the  emancipation  of  the  flesh,  of  the- 
secular  order,  and  the  subjection  of  the  spiritual.  Prot- 
estantism, whatever  its  pretensions,  is  theretore  really  hea- 
thenism, and  nothing  else ;  or,  if  it  please  its  friends  better, 
since  it  professes  to  believe  in  the  Messiah,  we  will  consent 
to  caU  it  carnal  Judaism,  which  holds  the  Messiah  to  be  a 
temporal  instead  of  a  spiritual  prince,  the  founder  of  an 
earthly  instead  of  a  heavenly  kingdom,  places  the  secular 
above  the  spiritual,  and  puts  tne  creature  m  the  place  of  the 
creator, — the  essential  principle  of  all  heathenism  and  of 
all  idolatry.  It  bears  the  same  relation  to  Christianity  that 
carnal  Judaism  bore  to  spiritual  Judaism. 

No  doubt,  there  are  rrotestants  who  will  not  recognize 
the  truth  of  this  statement ;  no  doubt,  there  are  many  who 
have  no  suspicion  that  in  being  Protestants,  they  are  nece&- 
sarily  heathen  or  carnal  Jews ;  but  this  amounts  to  nothing. 
They  who  crucified  our  Lord  between  two  thieves,  and 
criea  out,  "  His  blood  be  upon  us  and  our  children,"  had  no 
suspicion  that  they  were  carnal  and  not  spiritual,  and  knew 
not  what  they  did ;  but  this  did  not  alter  the  fact ;  and  as 
they  were  not  excused  for  crucifying  our  Lord  because  they 
knew  not  what  they  did,  so  will  not  our  modern  Protestants 
be  excused  because  they  know  not  what  they  are.  They 
might  know  if  they  would,  and  they  would  mow  if  they 
were  not,  like  their  prototypes,  wedded  to  the  world,  and 
blinded  by  their  lusts. 

It  is  easy,  then,  to  understand  why  the  revival  of  classi- 
cal studies,  which  was  the  revival  of  profane  or  secular  lit- 
erature, must  have  favored  heresy,  and  helped  to  prepare^ 
the  Protestant  apostasy,  and  even  without  sup{>06ing  it  to- 
have  effected  or  mdicated  any  advance  in  true  intellectual 
culture,  in  the  love  of  virtue,  or  the  knowledge  of  truth. 
It  is  easy  to  understand,  also,  why  Protestants  cannot  taste- 
the  literature  of  the  church,  and  always  seek  to  depreciate 
the  learning  and  intellect  of  her  great  doctors,  and  to  wrest 
from  her  the  education  of  youth, — to  establidi  everywhere 
a  system  of  secular  education  in  schools  exclusively  under 
the  control  of  the  state,  the  representative  of  the .  secular 
order, — the  real  significance  of  their  much  vaunted  com- 
mon-school system,  a  system  fitted  and  intended  only  for 
the  propagation  of  what  is  really  heathenism. 

Ever  since  the  prevarication  of  Adam  there  have  been,  in. 
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the  language  of  St.  Augnstinej  two  cities,  the  city  of  the 
world  and  the  city  of  God,  and  all  history  resolves  itself 
into  the  history  of  the  mutual  hostility  of  these  two  cities. 
The  city  of  the  world  is  founded  in  corrupt  nature,  the  city 
of  God  in  supernatural  grace.  The  latter  is  represented  by 
the  Catholic  Church ;  the  former,  in  the  main,  by  the  state, 
although  the  state,  rightly  considered,  and  faitnf ul  to  its 
mission,  holds  from  and  is  included  in  the  spiritual  order, 
and  has  no  other  office  than  the  application  to  secular  af- 
fairs of  the  law  of  God,  natural  or  revealed,  as  promulgated 
and  declared  by  the  pastors  of  the  church.  Its  true  posi- 
tion is  that  of  the  secular  agent  of  the  spiritual  order ;  out, 
as  the  flesh  in  the  individual  has  a  perpetual  tendency  to 
rebel  against  the  spirit,  and  to  declare  its  independence,  so 
has  the  state  a  perpetual  tendency  to  rebel  against  the  spir- 
itual order,  to  emancipate  itself  ux)m  the  church,  and  to  as- 
sert its  rignt  to  treat  with  her  at  least  on  the  footing  of  per- 
fect equaUty.  In  point  of  fact,  then,  the  state,  or  civil  au- 
thority, almost  always  represents  the  city  of  the  world,  and, 
therefore,  as  against  the  church,  it  is  always  sure  to  be  sup- 
ported by  corrupt  human  nature,  and  by  all  who  are  eman- 
cipated from  the  religious  order,  or  who  feel  but  lightly,  the 
restraints  of  religion,  and  of  course  by  all  the  cultivators 
and  lovers  of  profane  or  secular  literature. 

It  conse<^uently  happens  that^  in  the  struggle  between 
the  two  cities,  the  whole  force  of  the  state  and  of  general 
literature,  and  especially  of  popular  history,  both  civil  and 
ecclesiastical,  is  tnrown  on  the  side  of  the  city  of  the  world, 
and,  in  the  struggle  between  the  church  and  the  state,  gen- 
eral literature  and  popular  histories  are  thrown  on  the  side 
of  the  state.  In  history,  facts  are  suppressed,  warped,  or 
colored  to  exonerate  the  chiefs  of  the  state,  and  to  throw 
the  blame  on  the  chiefs  of  the  church.  As  the  church  suc- 
ceeds only  supernaturally  and  by  violence  to  nature,  and  as 
the  state  succeeds  naturally  and  always  triumphs  over  the 
church  unless  God  interposes  supernaturally  to  defeat  it,  the 
voice  of  those  who  side  with  the  state  finds  always  a  response 
in  every  natural  heart,  and  with  the  public  at  large  is  ordi- 
narily sure  to  prevail  over  the  voice  of  those  who  side  with 
the  church  and  attempt  the  defence  of  her  chiefs.  Many 
are  called ;  few  are  chosen.  The  bulk  of  the  people  in 
every  age  and  nation,  at  least  for  the  greater  part  of  iJieir 
lives,  have  only  a  dead  faith,  and  walk  after  the  flesh,  not 
after  the  spirit^ — ^pertain  to  the  city  of  the  world  rather 
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than  to  the  city  of  God.  They  are  thos  predisposed  to  lis- 
ten to  the  partisans  of  the  seomar  order,  and  to  credit  what- 
ever they  may  find  it  convenient  to  allege  in  its  defence. 
It  requires  no  virtne,  no  intelligence,  to  credit  them,  and 
hence  their  accounts  of  the  struggle  become  accredited  his- 
tory, and  form  the  basis  of  all  popular  historical  judgments. 
The  true  account,  being  unacceptable  to  the  secular  order 
^ud  to  the  natural  heart,  is  discredited  by  all  except  the  en- 
lightened and  devout  few,  on  the  same  principle  that  a  tale 
oi  divine  and  supernatural  love  touches  only  few  hearts, 
while  a  tale  of  mere  human  love  commands  universal  sym- 
pathy. 

What  we  allege  is  exemplified  in  all  modem  history.  The 
truth  has  indeed  been  written,  but  the  works  in  whicn  it  has 
been  written  are  not  in  general  circulation.  They  are  buried 
in  public  or  private  libraries,  unread,  or,  if  read,  unheeded, 
by  all  except  a  few  old-world  students,  whose  statements 
have  no  weight  with  the  multitude.  The  chiefs  of  the 
-secular  order  nave  told  their  story,  given  in  the  evidence  on. 
their  side,  and  all  the  world  has  he^rd  and  believed  it ;  the 
<;hiefs  of  the  church  have  had  no  public  hearing,  and  their 
^story  and  their  evidence  are  known  only  in  private  and  to  a 
few.  Kings  have  had  their  historians,  their  defenders,  their 
fiatterers,  but  there  is  no  work,  to  our  knowledge,  in  general 
<;irculation,  that  does  justice,  or  any  thing  like  justice,  to  the 
chiefs  of  the  church,  the  supreme  pontifb.  Even  those  works 
which  profess  to  defend  them  against  their  calumniators  are 
written,  for  the  most  part,  in  a  secular  spirit,  and  dwell  on 
their  secular  rather  than  on  their  spiritual  virtues.  The 
popes,  according  to  their  popular  advocates,  are  to  be  loved 
and  reverenced  oecause  they  were  the  patrons  of  literature 
and  art,  fostered  material  civilization,  and  promoted  the 
temporal  prosperity  of  nations.  If  their  heroic  resistance  to 
civil  tyrants  is  not  timidly  apologized  for  or  explained  away, 
if  by  some  miracle  it  is  commended,  it  is  because  thereby 
secular  liberty  was  defended,  not  because  thereby  the  free- 
dom of  religion  was  asserted  and  vindicated,  and  the  church 
saved  from  oecoming  the  slave  of  the  state.  The  defence  of 
the  church  is  rested  on  her  services  as  a  secular  rather  than 
as  a  spiritual  institution,-- on  her  services  to  modern  civil- 
ization rather  than  on  her  services  to  the  souls  of  men.  St. 
Gre^ry's  alleged  condemnation  of  all  merely  secular  litera- 
ture is  humbly  apologized  for,  and  any  amount  of  special 
pleading  is  resorted  to  in  order  to  prove  that  the  holy  pontifiE 
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could  not  have  meant  what  he  said.  Gregory  XYI.,  of  im- 
mortal  memory,  is  harshly  treated  becaase  he  devoted  him- 
self to  the  interests  of  tne  church  rather  than  directly  to 
those  of  the  state,  and  thought  more  of  saving  men's  souls 
than  of  pampering  their  bodies.  The  same  thing  is  happen- 
ing to  our  present  Holy  Father,  since  the  silly  notion  that 
he  was  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  European  liberalism,, 
and  to  bless  its  banners,  is  clearly  seen  never  to  have  had 
any  foundation. 

Kings  and  princes,  no  doubt  have  been  censured  by  popu- 
lar historians,  and  censured  beyond  all  reason ;  but  not  tor 
their  gravest  errors  and  crimes.  We  rarely  find  them  con- 
demned for  seeking  to  emancipate  themselves  from  the  spirit- 
ual order,  and  to  enslave  the  church, — ^for  refusing  to  recog- 
nize her  freedom  and  independence,  and  laboring  to  make 
the  secular  order  independent  and  supreme.  We  hear  much 
of  the  insolence  of  priests,  the  arrogance  of  churchmen,  the 

f)ride  and  ambition  of  popes  in  face  of  the  civil  power,  very 
ittle  of  the  insolence  of  statesmen,  the  arrogance,  pride,  and 
ambition  of  kings  and  princes  in  face  of  the  church. 
Secular  princes  and  statesmen,  poor  souls !  have  been  the 
meekest  and  humblest  of  men,  always  laboring  for  the  good 
of  the  state,  and  prevented  from  succeeding  only  by  the  in- 
terference of  wily  priests,  haughty  prelates,  and  ambitious 
popes.  The  severest  critics  of  secular  princes  seldom  blamo 
them — unless  they  fail — ^for  attempting  to  oppress  the 
church,  to  confiscate  her  goods,  and  to  suppress  her  religious 
houses.  To  do  such  things  is  meritorious,  and  has  gained 
for  many  a  crowned  monster  the  praise  of  being  enlightened, 
liberal,  wise,  and  just.  Popular  sympathy,  today,  is  far 
more  active  in  favor  of  the  court  of  Turm  than  that  of 
Vienna,  and  Kossuth  and  Mazzini  are  our  heroes,  not 
Windischgratz  and  noble  old  Badetzky.  Louis  Napoleon  is 
a  tyrant  because  he  has  not  oppressed  the  church,  and  has 
refused  to  persecute  her  ministers ;  and  his  government  must 
be  overthrown  because  it  has  respected  religion.  The  great 
princes  of  popular  history  are  those  whose  policy  has  been 
the  most  hostile  to  the  church  and  most  successiul  against 
the  city  of  God.  If  anybody  doubts  it  let  him  read  the  in- 
teresting and  instructive  work  named  at  the  head  of  this 
article. 

We  do  not  suppose  it  likely  that  the  heathenish  judg- 
ments of  historical  personages  and  events,  already  rendered 
and  accepted  by  the  public,  can  be  reversed  in  the  minds  of 
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the  great  body  of  the  people,  bat  the  appearance  of  this  book 
by  M.  de  la  Tour,  and  various  other  recent  publications, 
does  lead  us  to  hope  that  something  may  and  will  be  done 
to  disabuse  the  great  body  of  Catholics,  and  to  correct  the 
false  notions  current  in  the  historical  works  on  which  they 
have  generally  relied.  The  histories  they  have  read  have 
all  been  written  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  secular  order ; 
the  earlier  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  court,  the  later 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  mob ;  but  there  are  some  in- 
dications that  hereafterthey  may  read  histories  written  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  church.  Such  histories  have  be- 
come necessary,  in  some  degree,  to  refute  contemporary 
heresies,  and  good  and  loyal  Catholics  may  therefore  find  it 
their  dutv  to  produce  them.  Events  and  prevailing  doc- 
trines make  it  important  for  the  defence  oi  religion  that 
history  be  reexamined  and  rewritten,  and  it  is  certain  that 
in  so  lar  as  it  is,  the  traducers  of  the  church  and  of  her  de- 
fenders will  appear,  as  they  are,  unworthy  of  the  least  credit. 
As  far  as  the  work  has  been  prosecuted,  whether  by  Catho- 
lics or  by  Protestants,  the  characters  of  the  supreme  pontiflEs 
and  devoted  Catholic  princes,  who  have  been  paintea  in  the 
darkest  colors,  have  come  forth  cleared  of  the  principal 
charges  aj^ainst  them,  and  worthy  of  the  ejection  and  rev- 
erence of  the  Catholic  heart.  The  Protestant  Voigt  has 
prepared  the  vindication  of  the  great  Hildebrand,  St.  Greg- 
ory VII. ;  Hurter  has  done  the  same  for  Innocent  IIL;. 
Koscoe,  as  far  as  he  goes,  for  Leo  X.  and  Lucretia  Borgia ;. 
Kanke,  in  his  historv  of  the  popes  of  the  sixteenth  and  sev- 
enteenth centuries,  has  refuted  much  Protestant  calumny ; 
and  M.  de  la  Tour,  in  the  brief  work  before  us,  has  tri- 
umphantly vindicated  the  Guises,  cleared  the  princes  of  the 
house  of  Lorraine,  whether  of  the  elder  or  the  younger 
branch,  of  the  aspersions  cast  upon  them  by  Protestant  mal- 
ice and  the  jealousy  of  rival  pnnces,  and,  Frenchman  as  he: 
is,  has  passed  a  severe  judgment,  whether  deserved  or  not,, 
on  the  kings  of  France,  both  of  the  family  of  Valois  and 
that  of  Bourbon,  and  those  able  statesmen.  Cardinals  Biche- 
lieu  and  Mazarin. 

The  natural  tendency  of  all  civil  government,  as  of  the  cor- 
rupt human  heart,  is  to  assert  and  maintain  the  supremacy 
of  the  secular  order.  It  naturalljjr  adopts  heathen  maxims, 
and  applauds  itself  for  directing  its  power  to  the  promotion 
of  temporal  prosperity,  as  man^B  chief  good.  In  its  view, 
man's  chief  good,  at  least  as  far  as  it  has  any  concern  with 
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it,  lies  in  this  world,  and  its  duty  is  to  shape  its  policy  to  its 
realization.  It  therefore  necessarily  comes  into  conflict 
with  the  spiritual  authority,  or  the  church,  and  therefore 
^vith  the  pope,  as  the  supreme  visible  head  of  the  church ; 
for  the  church  teaches  that  our  supreme  ^ood  is  not  in  this 
world,  and  that  the  inferior  temporal  good  which  is  permit- 
ted us  in  this  life  is  attainable  only  by  not  seeking  it  as 
an  end,  and  by  living  solely  for  the  world  to  come, — ^the 
glory  of  God  and  the  salvation  of  the  soul.  The  policy 
proper  on  the  afisumption  that  our  good  is  temporal  must, 
in  the  nature  of  the  case,  be  repugnant  to  the  policy  proper 
on  the  assumption  that  it  is  spiritual,  and  out  of  this  world. 
The  civil  authority,  therefore,  must  either  yield  to  the 
spiritual,  and  use  its  power  to  further  the  ends  proposed  by 
the  spiritual  authority,  or  else  the  two  authorities  must  come 
into  conflict  with  each  other;  for  the  spiritual  authoritr 
cannot  yield  to  the  civil  without  ceasing  to  be  spiritual. 
The  state  ordinarily  refuses  to  yield,  and  so  ordinarily  the 
relation  between  the  two  authorities  is  that  of  mutual  hos- 
tility. • 

In  the  contest  between  the  two  powers,  if  the  church  is 
free,  and  able  to  exercise  her  spiritual  discipline  without  re- 
straint, and  if  the  clergy  are  mdependent  of  the  state,  and 
accountable  only  to  the  spiritual  authority,  she  can  maintain 
faith  in  its  vigor,  and  make  certain  of  victory.  This  the 
state  knows  as  well  as  she  does,  and  hence  its  constant  en- 
deavor is  to  subject  her  to  itself,  by  controlling  her  tempo- 
ralities and  making  it  necessary  for  her  ministers  to  obtain  its 
permission  to  exercise  their  sacred  functions ;  that  is,  by 
reducing  her  from  the  catholic  to  a  national  church,  from 
an  independent  spiritual  kingdom  to  a  function  of  the  state, 
and  converting  the  clergy  into  a  branch  of  the  civil  police. 
This  is  the  real  meaning  of  the  famous  quarrel  with  the 
emperors  about  investitures.  The  state  claimed  the  faculty 
of  investing  the  pastors  of  the  church,  and  if  it  could  have 
obtained  that  faculty,  it  would  and  could  have  filled  the 
churches  with  creatures  of  its  own,  and  been  able  to  force 
them  to  act  according  to  its  pleasure.  It  would  have  had 
a  national,  and  thereiore  a  state  church,  the  submissive  slave 
and  obsequious  tool  of  its  will.  We  should  have  seen  in 
process  of  time  in  every  country  what  we  early  saw  in  the 
Greek  empire,  and  what  we  see  now  in  Bussia,  England, 
and  every  Protestant  kingdom. 

The  grand  obstacle  to  the  success  of  the  state  in  its  efforts 
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to  enslave  the  church,  and  convert  the  clergy  into  mere  par- 
ish constables,  was  and  is  the  feeble  old  man  who  occnpies 
the  chair  of  Peter  at  Borne.  Not  Aman  was  more  troubled 
to  see  Mardochai  sitting  in  the  king's  gate,  than  the  tem- 
poral sovereigns  were  to  see  that  feeble  old  man  sitting  in 
that  chair.  The  papacy  is  the  key-stone  of  the  arch,  it  is  a 
centre  of  xmity  and  authority,  essential  to  the  very  idea  of 
catholicity,  for  catholicity  without  unity  is  a  metaphysical 
impossibility.  They  who  talk  of  catholicity  without  the 
papacy,  talk  very  foolishly,  very  absurdly.  W  ithout  the  pa- 
pacy the  church  could  have  no  organic  unitv,  could  not  hold 
together  for  a  moment,  but  would  break  into  national 
ehurches,  and  each  national  church  would  be  bound  hand 
and  foot,  as  Anglicanism  is,  by  the  temporal  sovereign.  But 
fio  long  as  the  napacy  remains  intact,  the  church  is  and  must 
be  catholic,  and  cannot  be  national.  By  virtue  of  the  pa 
pacy  it  is  one  in  all  nations,  over  every  particular  nation, 
and  therefore  under  the  control  of  none.  When  the  civil 
authority  attacks  it  in  any  one  nation,  it  attacks  it  in  every 
nation,  and  the  clergy  and  the  faithful  in  all  the  other  nations 
can  be  summoned  to  its  defence.  The  thing,  then,  to  be 
done  first  of  all  by  the  civil  authority  in  order  to  effect  its 
purpose,  is  always  to  attack  the  papacy,  and  make  war  on 
the  pope.  This  the  temporal  sovereigns  have  always 
done,  save  when  they  chanced  to  be  truly  pious,  as  St. 
Henry  of  Germany  and  St.  Louis  of  France,  and  not  always 
even  then,  or  when  they  needed  the  papal  authority  to  pro- 
tect them  against  a  K)reign  or  a  domestic  enemy;  well 
knowing  that  when  the  clergy  are  withdrawn  from  their  de- 
pendence on  Bome,  they  ali^  lose  the  protection  of  Borne, 
and  fall  an  easy  prey  to  the  prince,  with  no  power  to  refuse 
to  aid  his  projects  of  usurpation,  oppression,  or  temporal 
aggrandizement. 

Moreover,  hostility  to  the  papacy  was  precisely  the  kind 
of  hostility  to  the  church  that  could  be  carried  on  with  the 
least  risk  of  alarming  the  faith  or  the  conscience  of  the 
faithful.  Courtly  prelates  and  the  more  worldly  of  the 
secular  clergy,  not  always  too  regular  in  their  lives,  would 
seldom  be  aosolutely  unwilling  to  be  released  from  the  dis- 
cipline of  Bome,  and  placed  in  dependence  on  the  state,  for 
they  knew  well  that  their  irregularities  would  receive  no 
rebuke  from  the  temporal  prince  so  long  as  they  flattered 
his  passions^r  applied  themselves  to  the  furtherance  of  his 
interests.    Hence  we  have  in  our  own  days  seen  Austrian 
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prelates  oppose  the  repeal  of  the  infamons  Josephine  laws^ 
even  after  the  government  had  become  willing  to  repeal 
them.  The  universities  woald  also  be  willing  to  have  the^ 
state  rather  than  the  church  for  their  sovereign,  for  it  would 
trouble  itself  less  with  their  rash,  and  often  neretical,  spec- 
ulations. The  great  body  of  the  faithful  in  the  humbler 
walks  of  life  coind  understand  very  little  of  the  controversy. 
They  had  no  immediate  and  direct  relations  with  the  pope, 
and  no  clear  or  definite  notions  of  his  powers  and  prero^- 
tives.  They  knew  their  king,  their  bishop,  and  their  parish 
priest,  and  if  these  sounded  no  note  of  alarm,  they  could 
take  no  alarm,  and  must  naturally  conclude  tiiat  all  wa^- 
ri^ht.  They  could  not  be  expected  to  see,  because  incon- 
ceivable without  the  papacy,  that  the  blows  aimed  at  the 
pope  were  necessarily  aimed  at  the  church  herself,  or  feel- 
obliged  to  refuse  to  assist  their  sovereign  in  a  war  which 
they  were  told  was  in  no  sense  a  war  against  the  church,  bat 
against  the  ambitious  and  nefarious  pontiff  who  abused  his 
spiritual  power  to  violate  the  rights  of  their  nation  and  of 
their  prince.  Hence  even  when,  if  he  had  made  open  war  on 
the  church,  his  subjects  would  have  resisted  him  almost  ta 
a  man,  the  sovereign  was  rarely  unable  to  bring  the  whole 
material,  and  even  moral,  force  of  his  kingoom  to  bear 
against  the  head  of  the  church ;  and  if  he  sometimes  was 
unable,  it  was  in  general  owing  to  the  regular  clergy  or  the 
poor  monks,  who  mingled  with  the  people,  and,  holding 
immediately  from  the  pope,  were  almost  always  indefati- 
gable defenders  of  the  papal  rights.  This  is  wherefore  the 
monks  or  regular  clergy,  after  the  popes,  have  been  the 
principsd  objects  of  that  secular  hatred,  of  which  we  saw  a 
striking  exaniple  in  the  last  century,  in  the  hostility  of  all 
the  so-called  Catholic  sovereigns  to  the  illustrious  Society  of 
Jesus,  and  which  became  so  violent  that  Clement  XIV.  was 
obliged,  as  a  measure  of  peace,  to  suppress  the  order.  Eras- 
mus, Ulrich  von  Hutten,  and  others,  who  prepared  the  way^ 
for  Luther  and  Calvin,  began  by  showering  ridicule  on  the 
monks,  and  by  endeavoring  to  destroy  their  influence  with 
the  people.  So  the  demagogues,  preparatory  to  their  re- 
cent revolutions  in  Europe,  began  by  suppressing  the 
Jesuits  in  France,  expelling  them  from  Switzerland  and 
Italy,  and  making  war  everywhere  upon  all  the  religious 
orders  that  remained  active  and  living,  and  that  retained 
any  considerable  public  influence. 

Such  from  the  flrst  was  the  policy  of  secular  sovereigns; 
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Ab  long  as  the  feudal  constitution  of  Europe  remained  in  its 
vigor,  and  the  power  of  the  monarchs  was  limited  by  the 
feudal  nobility,  the  church,  save  in  the  East, — ^where  the 
emperor  was  absolute  and  the  government  a  centralized 
monarchy,  that  is,  a  monarchical  despotism, — could  in  gen- 
eral maintain  the  more  essential  rights  of  the  spiritual 
order,  and  through  the  nobility  when  the  oppressor  was  the 
monarch,  and  through  the  monarch  when  the  aggressors 
were  the  nobility,  compel,  after  a  longer  or  shorter  struggle, 
the  secular  authority  to  respect  the  papal  rights  and  digmty. 
She  could  obtain  from  the  chivalry  of  Europe,  whether  they 
were  always  governed  by  as  pure  motives  as  might  be  wished 
•or  not,  soldiers  able  and  willing  to  defend  her.  But 
when  the  feudal  nobility,  after  havmg  suppressed  the  insur- 
rection of  the  peasants,  and  defeated  at  Bosebecque,  in  1382, 
the  movement  of  the  communes  to  revive  the  municipal 
regime  of  ancient  republican  Bome,  were  themselves  sup- 
pressed by  the  combined  power  of  the  kin^  and  commons, 
as  in  France  under  Louis  XI.,  and  the  political  order  tended 
to  centralized  monarchv  or  despotism,  she  lost  her  principal 
political  support,  and  the  monarchs  were  in  a  condition  to 
pursue  their  policy  against  her  with  fairer  prospects  of  suc- 
'Cess.  They  assumed  a  bolder  tone  towards  the  sovereign 
pontiff,  denied  his  infallibility  in  deciding  questions  of  faith 
and  morals ;  distinguished  not  only  between  the  pope  and 
the  court  of  Eome,  but  between  the  papacy  and  the  cnurch  ; 
asserted  the  superiority  of  the  council  to  the  pope ;  broached 
the  doctrine  tnat  the  pope  holds  his  authority  from  the 
.appointment  of  the  church,  not  immediately  from  God  as 
the  successor  of  St.  Peter ;  and  even  contended  that  the  acts 
-of  the  supreme  pontiff  do  not  bind  by  their  own  force,  and 
to  become  binding  need  to  be  confirmed  or  accepted  by  the 
universal  church.  These  doctrines,  which  they  took  good 
•care  to  have  widely  diffused  among  their  subjects,  stripped 
the  sovereign  pontiff,  theoretically,  of  all  real  authority  as 
head  of  the  church,  reduced  his  primacy  to  a  mere  primacy 
*of  order,  and  made  his  bulls  and  constitutions  matters  of 
no  moment,  since  it  was  always  easy,  where  these  doctrines 
^ere  held,  for  the  sovereign  to  pronibit  their  publication  in 
his  dominions,  to  prevent  the  national  church  from  accept- 
ing them,  or  to  induce  it  to  declare  them  null  and  void.  M. 
de  la  Tour  tells  us  that  '^  the  fathers  of  the  national  Council 
of  Tours,  assembled  by  Louis  XIL,  declare  null  the  ex- 
communications which  Julius  U.  might  fulminate  against 
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that  monarch,  proliibit  the  sending  of  money  to  the  Holy 
Father,  and  ajf  recourse  to  Bome  on  any  matter  whatever, 
and  of  their  own  authority,  without  consulting  the  pope, 
grant  the  king  a  hundred  thousand  crowns  from  the  goods 
of  the  church.  They  prepared,  moreover,  the  Council  of 
Pisa,  by  which  Louis  ana  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  then 
allied  with  him,  sought  to  depose  Julius,  and  gave  the  code 
of  Galilean  liberties  to  Matthew  Lang,  Bishop  of  Goritz  and 
envoy  to  the  emperor,  which,  diflEused  in  the  German  uni- 
versities, where  Luther  was  studying,  did  immense  evil" 
(p.  2).  It  is  easy  to  see  that  with  such  anti-papal  doctrines 
accredited,  the  monarchs  could  force  the  church  in  their 
respective  states  to  consult  their  pleasure,  and  to  refrain 
from  interfering  with  any  of  their  projects. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  influence  of  Ae  revival  of  letters 
in  preparing  Protestantism ;  but  in  point  of  fact,  the  mon- 
arcns  m  the  fifteenth  century  and  the  beginning  of  the  six- 
teenth had  a  far  greater  share  in  preparing  it  uian  had  the 
old  humanists.  The  wars  of  the  Eoses  had  extinguished  the 
feudal  nobility  in  England,  and  prepared  the  centralized 
monarchy,  that  is,  the  despotism  ox  the  Tudors ;  Louis  XL, 
with  his  crafty  and  cruel  policy,  had  decapitated  them  in 
France,  and  Maximilian  had  done  much  to  weaken  their 
power  in  the  empire.  The  tendency  throughout  all  Europe,  it 
18  well  known,  was  to  the  Byzantine  or  centralized  monarchy, 
and  nothing  prevented  the  complete  triumph  of  that  politi-  * 
cal  system  but  the  pope,  seconded,  indeed,  to  some  extent, 
by  Italian  and  Spanisn  feudalism  and  republicanism.  In 
fact,  Julius  II.,  that  heroic  pontiff  whom  revolutionary 
movements  and  duty  to  the  church  compelled  to  be  a  soldier, 
was  in  his  time  well-nigh  the  only  defender  of  European 
liberty  and  Christian  order  then  remaining  in  the  world. 
Nothing,  therefore,  is  more  natural  than  that  such  a  pontiff, 
who  well  knew  how  to  wield  with  effect  either  sword  which 
God  had  given  him,  should  be  an  especial  object  of  the 
hatred  of  ambitious  kings  and  princes,  or  than  that  they 
should  load  him  with  calumnies,  use  all  the  arts  that  malice 
could  invent  to  render  him  personally  odious,  and  make  him 
the  occasion  of  attacking  the  papacy  itself.  This  is  only  what 
the  red-republicans  have  done  in  our  own  day  in  regard  ta 
Gregory  A  VI.  and  Pius  IX.  Gallicanism — ^not,  indeed,  then 
known  by  that  name,  for  it  was  rather  of  Byzantine  than  of 
French  origin,  and  has  prevailed  no  more  in  France  than  it 
has  in  Germany,  England,  and  even  Italy — ^was,  in  its  most 
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exaggerated  form,  everywhere  preached  by  the  sovereigns 
and  meir  ministers,  and  the  people  were  tanght  to  look  npon 
the  holy  pontLSs  as  rapacious,  ambitious,  the  enemies  of  the 
rights  of  sovereigns  and  of  nations,  and  the  disturbers  of 
the  peace  of  the  world. 

"In  France,"  says  a  French  writer,  who  on  this  point 
need  not  be  distrusted,^  "  the  quarrels  of  the  kings  and  the 
popes  had  from  a  distance  prepared  the  way  for  Luther — 
Julius  11^  for  example,  had  recently  leagued  all  Italy  against 
Louis  XIL,  to  despoil  him  of  all  his  Italian  possessions,  and, 
not  content  to  conquer  him  with  temporal  arms,  had  em- 
ployed spiritual  arms  against  him,  excommunicated  him, 
placed  his  kingdom  under  interdict,  and  absolved  his  sub- 
lects  from  their  oath  of  allegiance.  Such  conduct  {felonie) 
had  exasperated  many  minds.  Louis,  on  his  side,  used  every 
means  to  render  the  pope  odious  to  France  and  to  Europe. 
I9  it  astonishing,  then,  tnat  so  many  seizors  embraced  tne. 
reformation,  which  broke  out  a  little  after  ?  Its  cause  was 
in  many  respects  that  of  the  monarchy  itself.  Hence  its 
partisans  found  ref u^  in  royal  houses,  of  which  they  were, 
so  to  speak,  the  loy^  servants.  This  explains  how  it  was 
that  Marguerite  oi  Navarre  made  them  a  rampart  of  her 
states,  and  Ken6e  of  France,  daughter  of  Louis  XIL,  and 
Duchess  of  Ferrara,  sustained  them  with  all  her  power  in 
Italy.  There  exists  on  this  point  a  curious  letter  from  this 
last-named  princess  to  Calvin,  which  shows  very  clearly  the 
intimate  alliance  of  the  royal  cause  with  that  of  the  re- 
formers. She  thanks  Calvin  for  having  sent  her  a  gold  coin 
{ecu  cPot)  of  Louis  XIL,  which  that  king  had  caused  to  be 
struck  against  Julius  II.,  with  the  legend,  Perda/m  Baby- 
lonia namen.  ^  I  assure  you,'  savs  she,  ^  that  I  have  gladhr  seen 
and  accepted  it,  and  I  praise  God  that  the  king,  my  father, 
took  such  a  device.  If  the  grace  to  execute  it  was  not 
vouchsafed  him,  it  is,  perhaps,  because  it  was  reserved  for 
some  one  of  his  descendants  to  accomplish  it  instead.'  The 
kings  called  Borne  Babylon  before  she  w^  so  called  by  the 
reformers." 

Whoever  has  studied  with  tolerable  insight  the  history  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  is  well  aware  that  the  question  in- 
volved was  then,  as  it  is  now,  the  supremacy  of  the  secular 
order,  or  the  administration  of  civil  government  on  purely 
heathen  principles.    The  supremacy  of  the  secular  order 
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was  asserted  against  the  popes  by  kings  in  favor  of  mo- 
narchical absolutism,  just  as  it  is  asserted  against  Pius  IX. 
by  demagogues  in  favor  of  democratic  absolutism.  The 
sole  difference  between  the  two  epochs  is,  that  kings  then 
played  the  part  now  played  by  demagogues,  and  that  the 
tings  labored  to  centralize  despotism  m  the  throne,  while 
the  demagogues  labor  to  centralize  it  in  the  mob.  The 
papacy  is  now  attacked  on  the  pretence  that  it  is  hostile  to 
democracy ;  it  was  attacked  then  on  the  pretence  that  it  was 
hostile  to  monarchy.  The  principle  of  the  attack  at  either 
epoch  is  the  same,  namely,  the  supremacy  of  the  secular 
order ;  and  the  aim  was,  at  the  former,  as  it  is  at  the  latter, 
epoch,  not  precisely  to  throw  off  all  religion,  at  least  not  di- 
rectly, but  to  destroy  the  papacy,  so  as  to  nationalize  the 
church,  and  to  subject  her  to  the  national  sovereignty,  and 
therefore  is  the  same,  whether  you  suppose  that  sovereignty 
to  be  vested  in  the  king  or  in  the  people.  Society  in  the 
fifteenth  century  was  undergoing,  as  it  is  now,  throughout 
nearly  all  Europe,  a  radical  revolution,  only  kin^s  and 
princes  were  then,  as  demagogues  now  are,  the  revolution- 
ists; and  revolutionists,  whether  kings  or  demagogues, 
always  find  the  pope  in  their  way,  ana  must  either  fight 
him,  or  desist  from  their  iniquitous  attempts  to  overthrow 
the  legal  order  of  things. 

Louis  XII.  failed  in  nis  attempts  against  the  papacy,  sub- 
mitted to  the  church,  and  received  from  her  tne  title  of 
Christian  King^  and  from  his  subjects  that  of  Faiher  of 
his  People  y  but  he  had  produced  a  profound  impression  on 
the  mind  of  Europe,  and  had  raised  up  a  strong  public 
opinion  against  the  papacy.  His  doctrines  and  measures,  as 
well  as  those  of  other  princes  of  his  time,  had  so  weakened 
its  moral  force  throughout  Christendom,  that  when  Luther 
appeared  and  declaimed  against  Rome  as  Babylon,  and  the 
pope  as  Antichrist,  there  was  little  that  appeared  strange  in 
nis  language,  or  that  indicated  to  the  minds  of  his  auditors 
any  settlea  purpose  of  attacking  the  church.  It  was  not  till 
he  went  further,  and  denied  the  authority  of  general  coun- 
cils, that  he  began  really  to  shock  the  consciences  of  the 
faithful  Maximilian,  wno,  it  is  said,  aspired  himself  to  the 
papacy,  was  favorably  disposed  to  him,  and  instructed  his 
ambassador  at  Rome  to  see  that  no  harm  befell  him ;  "be- 
cause," he  added,  "  we  may  yet  have  need  of  him."  There 
is  little  question  that  the  German  princes  protected  Luther 
at  first,  not  out  of  sympathy  with  his  doctrinal  innovations^ 
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T)ut  with  a  view  of  using  him,  and  the  party  he  might  form, 
-as  a  means  of  extorting  concessions  from  Home  in  their 
favor.  We  find  his  Catholic  opponents  refuting  his  doctrinal 
innovations,  but  only  feebly  and  very  timidly  rebuking  his 
violence  towards  the  pope.  Henry  VlII.  of  Enjpjland  ably 
defends  the  seven  sacraments  against  him,  but,  ii  we  recol- 
lect aright,  not  very  heartily,  to  say  the  least,  the  papal  au- 
thority. Indeed,  tne  opinion  seems  to  have  very  generally 
prevailed  througnout  France,  England,  northern  Germany, 
and  several  other  states,  that  the  papacy,  as  including  any 
thing  more  than  a  mere  primacy  oi  order,  was  an  excres- 
cence on  the  constitution  of  the  church  and  that  its  consti- 
tution was,  in  fact,  a  blunder.  It  is  only  on  this  supposi- 
tion that  we  can,  for  instance,  account  for  the  facility 
with  which  Henry  VHI.  separated  his  kingdom  from  Home, 
and  caused  himself  to  be  acknowledged  as  supreme  head 
-of  the  church  in  his  dominions.  Evidently  he  obtained 
the  support  or  acquiescence  of  the  great  body  of  his  sub- 
jects only  on  the  ground  that  there  was  little  in  his  meas- 
ures which  appeared  to  them  to  be  directed  against  the 
Catholic  Church.  They  may  have  thought  he  was  in  some 
respects  going  too  far,  but  they  looked  upon  him  mainly 
-as  asserting  tne  rightful  independence  oi  his  crown  and 
kingdom  against  the  ambitious  and  unwarrantable  preten- 
sions of  an  Italian  priest,  who  was  little  or  nothing  to  them. 
He  was  only  asserting  the  rights  of  England  and  of  Eng- 
lishmen, ana  therefore  to  be  supported  by  his  loyal  subjects. 
What  may  have  heretofore  seemed  mysterious  to  some  in 
the  rapid  rise  and  progress  of  Protestaiitism  is  now  easily 
explained  by  what  we  have  just  seen  in  our  liberal  Catho- 
lics, that  is.  Catholics  who  sympathize  with  the  revolution- 
ary movements  of  the  Mazzinis,  Kossuths,  Ledru-BoUins, 
Hleckers,  Struves,  and  other  red-republican  chiefs.  These 
li1>eral  Catholics  have,  in  general,  no  intention  of  renounc- 
ing the  church  ;  they  have  no  suspicion  that  they  are  mak- 
ing war  on  Catholicity,  or  that  there  are  any  grounds  for 
calling  in  question  their  orthodoxy.  Once  m  a  while  one 
-of  them  win  even  go  to  confession  and  to  communion.  Yet 
did  they  throw  up  their  caps  and  hurrah  lustily  when  the 
Boman  republic  was  proclaimed ;  they  were  not  unpleas- 
antly affected  when  the  Holy  Father  was  driven  into  exile, 
— ^were  really  delighted  when  he  was  stripped  of  his  tempo- 
Tal  dominions,  and  became  indignant  only  when  the  trium- 
^virate  were  driven  out,  and  the  pope  was  restored  to  his 
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rights  by  the  intervention  of  France.  These  men  wished 
no  harm  to  the  Holy  Father ;  they  may  have  rest)ected  him 
personally;  but  they  were  democrats;  first  ana  last  they 
were  democrats,  and  held  it  far  more  important  to  establisn 
democracy  throtighont  Europe  than  to  retain  the  papacy. 
'Now  just  understand  that  m  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries,  a  revolution  was  going  on  against  the  feudal 
monarchy  and  nobility  of  the  midcSe  ages,  and  that  the  pas- 
sion for  centralized  monarchy  was  then  as  strong  and  as  uni- 
versal as  the  passion  for  centralized  democracy  is  now,  and 
you  have  the  whole  secret  of  the  success  of  the  Protestant 
rebellion  explained.  There  was  no  intention  in  the  outset  of 
breaking  with  the  church,  of  rushing  into  schism,  or  of  set- 
ting up  a  new  religion ;  but  the  public  feeling  was  that  the 
papacy  was  hostile  to  the  policy  of  monarchs,  and  that  the 
monarchical  cause  should  be  sustained  against  it  at  all  haz- 
ards, and  that  the  complete  emancipation  of  sovereigns  and 
the  whole  secular  order  from  the  authority  daimeclby  the 
Italian  priest  should  be  eflEected.  The  heresiarchs,  regarded 
as  mere  doctrinal  innovators,  counted  for  nothing,  or  next 
to  nothing.  Luther,  Melanchthon,  Calvin,  Cranmer,  and 
Knox  were  only  the  fly  in  the  fable,  tugging  at  the  wheel 
to  assist  the  horses  to  roll  the  heavy  coach  through  the  ruts,, 
and  might  have  bellowed  in  high  or  low  Dutch,  TOod  or- 
bad  Latin,  good  or  bad  French,  good  or  bad  English,  or  in 
broad  Scotch,  until  doomsday,  with  no  other  effect  than 
that  of  making  themselves  puny  leaders  of  contemptible 
sects,  had  not  their  heretical  movement  been  prepared  and 
sustained  by  the  political  passions  and  revolutions  of  their 
time.  Protestantism,  as  a  reli^ous  movement,  deserves 
not  a  moment's  consideration;  its  whole  strength  always 
lay,  and  still  lies,  in  its  character  as  a  political  or  purely  sec- 
ular movement.  The  age  had  become  rich ;  luxury  had  be- 
come general;  the  world  had  resumed  its  mastery  over 
men's  nearts ;  kings,  no  longer  impeded  by  the  nobles,  re- 
solved to  centralize  their  power  and  reign  as  absolute  mon- 
archs, which  thev  could  not  do  without  declaring  the  state 
supreme,  and  suDJecting  the  church  to  the  temporal  order, 
which  in  ita  turn  could  not  be  done  without  destroying  the 
papacy.  Much  progress  had  been  made  in  reproducing 
the  heathen  order,  and  the  world,  without  precisely  know- 
ing what  it  was  about,  determined  that  its  reproduction 
should  be  complete,  and  so  rebelled  against  the  pope,  turned 
Protestant,  ana  pulled  down  and  trampled  on  tne  cross,  th& 
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symbol  at  once  of  sian's  salvation  and  of  the  supremacy  of 
the  spiritual  order,  or  of  the  subjection  of  heathenism. 

The  movement  was  strong  throughout  aU  Europe,  and  for 
a  moment  there,  did  not  appear  to  be  a  single  secular  power 
on  whose  fideUty  the  Hol^  Father  could  rSy^.  Princes  and 
people  were  everywhere  m  rebellion  and  m  arms  against 
nim,  and  his  enemies  everywhere  predicted  the  speedy  de- 
struction of  the  papacy.  But  God  had  promised  to  be  with 
his  church  all  days  unto  the  consummation  of  the  world,, 
and  that  the  gates  of  hell  should  not  prevail  against  her.  In 
vain  did  the  heathen  rage  and  the  people  imagine  a  vain  thing. 
In  vain  did  the  kings  and  princes  oi  the  earth  stand  up  and 
conspire  against  the  Lord  and  against  his  anointed.  The 
Lord  himself  defended  his  spouse  and  delivered  his  chosen 
pontiffs.  The  human  instruments  he  used  in  defending  the 
church,  our  author  labors  to  show,  were  the  princes  of  the 
house  of  Lorraine,  the  only  royal  house,  ne  would  per- 
suade us,  that  has  uniformly  remained  faithful  to  its  Cath- 
olic engagements.  He  espouses  with  a  noble  zeal  the  side 
of  the  Lorraine  princes,  of  the  elder  branch  in  Lorraine  it- 
self,  of  the  Guises  in  France,  and  of  the  Habsburgs  in  Aus- 
tria, and  holds  up  their  conduct  in  favorable  contrast  with 
what  he  alleys  to  have  been  the  policy  of  the  kings  and 
ministers  of  France.  He  represents  the  policy  pursued  by  the 
French  court,  from  the  time  of  Henry  IV.  aown  to  our  own 
times,  to  have  been  uniformly  that  of  humbling  the  pope^ 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Lorraine  princes,  or  more  espe- 
cially Austria,  on  the  other.  Having  assumed  that  the  Ix>r- 
raine  princes  of  both  the  elder  ana  the  younger  branch 
were  uniformly  on  the  side  of  Catholic  interests,  he  de- 
nounces the  French  policy  as  rationalistic,  or,  as  we  should 
say,  heathenish,  and  leaves  on  his  readers  the  impression,, 
that,  if  there  is  Protestantism  in  Europe  to-day,  we  have  to- 
thank  the  French  government,  and  especidly  Cardinal 
Bichelieu,  who,  while  he  humbled  the  Huguenots  in  France, 
secured,  by  his  hostility  to  Ferdinand  II.,  their  triumph  in 
Germany. 

Certainly  we  are  not  prepared  to  approve  the  policy  of 
Henry  IV.,  which  was,  to  some  extent,  adopted  by  Cardinal 
Eichelieu,  and  the  attempt  to  justify  it  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  a  due  balance  of 
power  has  never  seemed  to  us  successful.  There  is  some- 
thing which  strikes  us  unpleasantly  in  seeing  a  prince  of  the- 
church  leaguing  with  the  determined  enemies  of  his  religion 
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to  humble  her  friends,  and  without  meaning  to  endorse  the 
severe  judgment  of  the  defender  of  tlie  house  of  Lorraine, 
we  must  confess  that  we  have  never  seen  a  vaUd  excuse  for 
the  strange  conduct  of  the  cardinal  in  intervening  against 
Ferdinand, — who,  as  far  as  we  are  informed,  had  done  no 
injury  and  offered  no  insult  to  France,  and  was  only  engaged 
in  a  war  in  defence  of  the  just  rights  of  his  empire  and  of 
the  church, — and  forcing  upon  him  a  peace  in  which  were 
.sacrificed  the  Catholic  interests  of  Germany,  and,  in  some 
measure,  of  Europe  and  the  world.  Such  intervention 
^ould  be  much  more  intelligible,  to  say  the  least,  in  a  Prot- 
estant, than  in  the  minister  of  a  Catholic  sovereign  and  a 
prince  of  the  church.  But  though  we  have  not  seen  it,  we 
.ai*e  not  prepared  to  say  that  the  cardinal  had  no  valid  excuse, 
and  we  do  not  doubt  that  if  M.  de  la  Tour  had  set  himself 
as  heartily  at  work  to  defend  this  able,  though  certainly  not 
faultless  statesman,  as  he  has  to  defend  the  Lorraine  prince, 
Joseph  IL  of  Germany,  he  would  have  found  it  no  difiicult 
matter  to  soften  very  much  the  judgments  he  has  rendered 
.against  him. 

The  author  apparently  sees  nothing  to  commend  in  anv 
thing  French,  and  he  has  no  mercy  on  a  single  French 
prince  or  statesman.  If  good  has  ever  been  done  in  France, 
it  has  always  been  done  oy  a  Lorraine  prince,  an  Austrian 
princess,  or  by  a  Bas-Breton  prince,  princess,  or  nobleman. 
The  author  is  a  native  of  Bretagne,  and  has  served  in  the 
Austrian  army.  This  is  too  one-sided  to  be  true.  France 
has  committed  great  faults,  great  wrongs,  but  we  think  a 
;sharp  eye  might  find  some  redeeming  traits  in  her  charac- 
ter, and  that  she  has  had  some  virtues  derived  neither  from 
the  Bretons  nor  from  the  Lotharingians.  We  find  much  to 
•censure  in  Louis  XIV.,  yet  we  are  not  willing,  when  -plesA- 
ing  the  interests  of  the  true  faith,  to  join  with  heretics  in 
<;ondemning  him  for  his  energetic  treatment  of  rebellious 
Huguenots.  The  author,  we  nope,  will  forgive  us,  if  we 
.«ay  that  we  have  detected  in  him,  as  in  several  others  of  our 
good  friends  in  France,  whom  we  highly  esteem,  and  with 
whom  in  most  things  we  warmly  sympathize,  a  slight  ten- 
dency to  the  whimpering  sentimentalism  characteristic  of 
our  times,  over  the  punishment  of  great  criminals,  and 
which  is  no  mark  of  real  benevolence  of  heart  or  of  true 
Christian  charity.  If  the  Huguenots  of  France  had  de- 
meaned themselves  as  loyal  subjects,  if  they  had  been  con- 
<tented  with  holding  and  practising  their  heresy  for  them- 
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selves,  and  had  suffered  Catholics  in  their  neighborhood  to* 
practise  unmolested  the  true  religion,  the  state  might  have- 

Permitted  them  to  damn  their  souls,  as  they  insisted  on 
oine ;  but  when  they  abused  the  liberty  secured  to  them  by 
the  Edict  of  Nantes,  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  state,  to 

Sersecute  Catholics,  to  sack  and  bum  Catholic  villages,  ta 
estroy  Catholic  churches  and  convents,  to  murder  women 
and  children,  or  carry  them  away  captive,  it  was  the  right, 
it  was  the  duty,  of  the  civil  authority  to  intervene,  and  re- 
duce them  to  subjection ;  for  the  first  duty  of  every  civil 
government  is  to  protect  the  church,  and  maintain  the  free-^ 
dom  of  religion, — of  religion,  we  say,  not  of  heresy  and  in- 
fidelity, which,  as  far  as  we  could  ever  learn,  have  not,  and 
never  had,  and  never  can  have,  any  rights,  being,  as  thev 
undeniably  are,  contrary  to  the  law  of  God.  After  provid- 
ing for  the  freedom  of  religion,  and  fully  securing  to  every 
one  the  right  to  profess  and  practise  it  without  let  or  hinder- 
ance  from  any  quarter,  it  may  be  wise,  just,  and  even  nec- 
essary, for  the  government  to  leave  heresy  and  infidelity  to 
take  care  of  themselves,  and  to  go  for  what  they  are  worth. 
"We  are  no  friends  to  severity,  and  we  are  perfectly  well 
aware  of  the  folly  of  trying  to  force  men  into  neaven,  God 
himself  forces  no  man  to  receive  his  bounty,  but  leaves  all 
men  to  the  freedom  of  their  own  choice,  subject  only  ta 
the  penalty  of  eternal  damnation  for  choosing  wrong ;  but 
we  should  be  wanting  in  common  sense,  if  we  did  not  rec- 
ognize the  right  and  the  duty  of  the  civil  government, 
when  heresy  and  infidelity  undertake  to  propagate  them- 
selves by  carnal  weapons,  by  fire  and  sword,  to  intervene, 
and  by  physical  force,  if  necessary,  to  coerce  them  inta 
peaceable  subjects  and  harmless  neighbors. 

But  passing  over  French  politics,  we  cannot  assent  in  all  re- 
spects to  the  author's  unqualified  praise  of  the  Lorraine  prin- 
ces. We  quite  agree  in  his  vindication  of  the  noble  Guises,, 
and  thank  him  for  it ;  wB  think  highly  of  the  dukes  of 
Lorraine,  especially  of  the  good  Anthony  and  Charles  V* 
The  Austrian  princes  certainly  have  often  deserved  well, 
not  only  of  their  country,  but  of  the  church ;  yet  we  cannot 
say  that  they  have  always  been  loyal  sons  of  the  churchy 
and  always  true  to  Catholic  interests.  Maximilian  united 
with  Louis  XII.  in  calling  the  Council  of  Pisa  to  depose 
Julius  n. ;  his  grandson,  Charles  V.,  labored  to  establish 
centralism  in  his  Spanish  possessions,  was  very  lukewarm  in 
suppressing  the  Protestant  rebellion  in  Germany,  was  not 
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Tcry  Catholic  in  his  bearing  towards  the  holy  Council  of 
Trent,  and  it  was  he,  we  believe,  who  made  war  on  Clem- 
-ent  VII.,  and  they  were  his  troops,  who,  under  the  Con- 
stable Bourbon,  took  and  sacked  Biome,  and  from  whom  the 
Eternal  City  suffered  more  than  it  had  in  early  times  from 
the  "Goths  and  Yandals.  Maria  Theresa  was  a  party  to  the 
Infamous  partition  of  Poland,  a  crime  and  a  blunder  which 
must  make  the  sovereigns  dumb  before  the  crimes  and  blun- 
ders of  the  demagogues;  and  her  son,  the  half -crazed 
Joseph  II.,  was  undeniably  one  of  the  worst  enemies  the 
•church  in  modern  times  has  had,  and  he  all  but  threw  the 
<$hurch  in  his  hereditary  dominions  into  schism.  The  well- 
known  Josephine  laws,  so  called  from  him,  were  a  scandal 
to  Christendom,  and  far  surpassed  any  thing  attempted  by 
Louis  XrV.,  or  any  other  monarch  on  the  throne  of  St. 
Louis.  In  no  country  in  Europe — ^in  the  world,  we  may  al- 
most say — was  the  church  less  tree  than  she  was  in  Austria 
from  his  time  down  to  the  accession  to  the  imperial  throne 
of  the  present  young  emperor,  who  promises  to  revive  the 
eariy  glories  of  the  house  of  Lorraine,  and  to  rival  the  fame 
of  the  pious  Godfrey  of  Bouillon.  Personally,  the  Aus- 
trian princes  have  been,  for  the  most  part,  pious  and  exem- 
plary Catholics;  and  though  in  general  less  irreligious  in 
their  policy  than  most  other  princes  of  Europe,  they  have 
not  escaped  the  besetting  sin  of  all  secular  prmces,  that  of 
seeking  to  subject  the  spiritual  to  the  temporal,  of  treating 
religion  as  a  civil  function,  and  its  ministers  as  a  branch  of 
the  civil  police.  Thev  have  almost  always  insisted  on  re- 
ligion, but  pretty  uniformly  on  having  it  under  their  own 
•control.  Tne  sovereign  pontiff  has  generally  had  as  much 
to  fear  as  to  hope  from  them,  for  they  have  seldom  been 
unwilUng  to  take  the  administration  of  religion  from  his 
hands  into  their  own.  Not  much  more  can  be  said  against 
the  kings  of  France. 

M.  de  la  Tour  is  an  ultramontane,  but  he  will  pardon  us, 
we  hope,  if  we  hint  that  his  ultramontanism  is  not  quite 
enough  for  us.  He  doubtless  concedes  the  napal  infallibil- 
ity, and  the  pope's  supreme  authority  in  all  ecclesiastical 
matters ;  but  he  does  not  seem  to  have  very  well  understood 
that  the  secular  order  exists  only  for  the  spiritual,  personi- 
fied in  the  sovereijm  pontifi,  and  should  in  all  respects  be 
subjected  to  it.  We  trv  all  princes  and  secular  powers  by 
their  relations  to  the  spiritual  order,  and  care  not  a  fig  for 
any  of  them  any  further  tiian  they  serve  it.    The  church  is 
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all  and  in  all  to  ns,  and  she  is  to  ns  only  through  the  sover- 
eign pontiff.  Our  Lord  founded  the  enurch  on  Peter,  and 
we  are  submissive  to  her  only  as  we  are  submissive  to  Peter, 
in  the  person  of  his  successors.  The  sovereign  pontiff  is, 
under  God,  the  fountain  of  all  the  authority  we  respect  on 
earth,  and  we  have  no  praise  for  those  who  offer  him  insults, 
or  withhold  from  him  the  loyalty  of  their  hearts.  The  sad- 
dest page  of  all  modern  history  is  that  which  records  the 
ingratitude  of  individuals  and  nations  to  the  holy  pontiffs 
who,  for  these  eighteen  hundred  years,  have  ruled  the 
church  of  God,  and  labored  for  the  eternal  welfare  of  man- 
Idnd.  They  have  borne  the  brunt  of  the  battle ;  they  have 
been  the  mark  for  every  arrow ;  they  have  been  the  pecul- 
iar objects  of  the  wrath  of  man  and  the  assaults  of  hell ; 
they  have  often  been  insulted  bv  their  own  children ;  and 
scarcely  one  drop  of  consolation  have  they  during  these  long 
ages  been  permitted  to  taste,  except  that  consolation  whicn 
is  vouchsafed  them  by  the  interior  visits  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
O,  how  the  world  has  wronged  them,  and  how  slow  and  how 
loath  are  we  ourselves  to  make  them  some  little  reparation  I 
O,  let  us  away  with  our  cold,  half -heretical  reserve,  away 
with  our  ungenerous  distrust,  and  let  our  hearts  gush  forth 
in  warm  anapure  love  to  the  vicegerent  of  God  on  earth, 
and  never  for  a  moment  suffer  a  mere  secular  prince  to 
weigh  in  the  balance  with  him ! 

We  do  not  pretend  that  the  popes  are  personally  impec- 
cable, nor  that  every  pope  has  been  a  saint ;  but  we  have  yet 
to  see  full  evidence  that  any  one  of  them  during  his  pontifi- 
cate, has  been  a  very  bad  man.  Nearly  all  we  read  against 
some  few  of  them  is  mere  calumny,  invented  by  men  whose 
projects  they  had  thwarted,  or  by  party,  political,  or  sectarian 
spite  and  vindictiveness.  We  are  slow  to  believe  any  thing 
against  a  single  pope,  and  we  have  little  doubt  that  even 
-fflexander  V  I.,  after  he  became  pope,  would  be  found,  if 
the  truth  were  known,  to  be,  even  as  a  man,  worthy  of  our 
respect  We  place  no  confidence  in  Italian  lampoons  and  pas- 
quinades, and  when  we  find  a  pope  painted  in  very  black  colors, 
we  always  take  it  for  granted  that  there  were  very  wicked 
men  in  nis  reign,  whose  schemes  of  wickedness  he  defeated, 
and  whose  pride  and  ambition  he  offended.  With  this  feel- 
ing with  regard  to  the  popes,  the  cold  respect  or  courtly 
patronage  snown  them  oy  the  house  of  Austria  does  not 
satisfy  us.  We  can  honor  as  a  truly  Catholic  government 
only  that  government  which  recognizes  cheeriully  the  su- 
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premacy  of  the  pope,  obeys  him  as  sovereign,  and  loves  and 
reverences  him  as  a  father.  Such  a  government  Austria,  let 
M.  de  la  Tour  say  what  he  will,  never  has  been,  and  in  reality 
no  secular  government  of  much  importance  ever  was  or  ever 
will  be. 

Yet  we  concede  most  cheerfully  that,  upon  the  whole,  the 
princes  of  the  house  of  Lorraine  and  of  Lorraine-Habsburg 
are  hononorabl^  distinguished  among  the  princes  of  Europe, 
and  that  Austria  has  been,  for  the  most  part,  the  least  un- 
catholic  of  the  great  European  powers,  though,  unhappily, 
always,  while  laboring  to  preserve  her  subjects  Catholic,  in- 
clining to  the  policy  of  the  Byzantine  emperore,  which 
finally  destroyed  the  church  in  the  East.  There  is  no  doubt 
that,  at  the  present  moment,  she  is  the  most  reliable  Catholic 

flower  of  Europe,  and  about  the  only  one  to  which  the 
riends  of  social  order  and  Christian  liberty  can  now  look 
with  hope  for  the  future.  Spain  has  been  distracted,  im- 
poverished, and  weakened  by  her  revolutionair  struggles 
and  anti-Catholic  policy  for  the  last  thirty  or  tortj  years. 
Portugal,  of  whom  it  was  first  said,  "  The  sun  never  sets  on 
her  empire,"  has  become  a  mere  dependency  of  Great 
Britain ;  France,  with  generous  impulses  and  Catholic  in- 
stincts, is  drunk  with  demagoaie;  Sardinia  is  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  dema^gues,  and  her  whole  influence  is  thrown 
into  the  scale  of  heathenism ;  the  other  Italian  states,  no- 
longer  what  they  were  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries, 
have  at  least  as  much  as  they  can  do  to  protect  themselves 
from  the  ravages  of  red-republicanism ;  Russia,  a  schismatic 
power,  advances  slowly,  but  surely,  as  the  representative  of 
the  old  Byzantine  despotism,  or  monarchical  absolutism ;  and 
our  own  country,  losing  its  constitutional  character,  advances 
as  surely,  and  far  more  rapidly,  as  the  representative  of 
demagogical  absolutism ;  ana  where,  if  not  in  Austria,  is^ 
under  God  and  his  church,  the  hope  of  the  Christian  free- 
man? 

Speaking  with  an  eye  to  the  immediate  future,  there  are 
but  three  great  powers  of  the  first  order  in  the  world, — ^the 
United  States,  Kussia,  and  Austria.  These  are  three  ^reat 
representative  nations,  each  representing  a  distinct  and  pe- 
culiar poUtical  system.  The  other  states  of  Europe  and 
America,  owing  either  to  internal  dissensions  or  to  external 
weakness,  become  important  in  the  political  order  only  in 
the  direct  or  indirect  alliances  they  respectively  form  with 
some  one  or  another  of  these  three.    Bussia  represents  the^ 
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old  Byzantine  monarchy,  and  her  progress  is  the  progress  of 
monarchical  centralism,  or  absolutism.  The  other  northern 
kingdoms  of  Europe  must  revolve  around  her  as  their  cen- 
tre, and  throw  their  influence  into  hier  scale.  The  United 
States,  having  pi'actically  abandoned  English  constitutional- 
ism, after  wnich  their  own  institutions  were  originallv" 
modelled,  represent  centralized  democracy,  or  democratic 
absolutism,  and  head  the  demagogical  revolutionary  move- 
ment of  the  age.  Great  Britain  aoes  and  must  act  in  con- 
cert with  us,  and  throw  her  influence,  be  it  more  or  less,  on 
the  side  of  American  democracy.  English  constitutional- 
ism, which  has  for  over  a  century  played  a  conspicuous  part  in 
the  policy  of  the  world,  and  which  seems  still  to  be  the  idol 
of  many  statesmen,  is  after  all  as  good  as  defunct ;  for  in 
all,  except  perhaps  a  few  minor  states  and  principalities,  the 
balance  between  the  three  estates,  the  king,  lords,  and  com- 
mons, essential  to  its  harmonious  working,  has  been  lost, 
and  cannot  now  be  restored.  Constitutional  monarchy  is 
now  in  reality  but  the  dream,  and  the  very  silly  dream,  of  a 
past  age.  Modern  revolutions  have  rendered  it  impracti- 
cable. In  all  the  great  states  of  Europe,  either  the  king  is 
too  strong  for  the  lords  and  commons,  or  the  commons  are 
too  strong  for  the  king  and  lords.  The  balance  has  been 
lost  even  in  England  herself,  and  the  British  constitution 
may,  before  one  thinks  of  it,  cease  to  exist.  Great  Britain, 
then,  really  represents  no  system  of  her  own,  and  must  ally 
herself  with  us.  She  is  not  able  to  subsist  within  herself, 
and  could  not  hold  her  present  rank  a  single  year  if  she 
were  to  lose  her  trade  with  the  United  States,  while  we 
could  lose  our  trade  with  her,  not  indeed  without  inconven- 
ience, not  indeed  without  much  individual  suffering,  but 
without  any  permanent  detriment  to  our  national  strength 
or  national  prosperity,  for  we  are  able  to  subsist  entirely 
within  ourselves.  England  cannot  afford  to  break  with  us, 
and  if  she  were  to  do  so,  and  to  refuse  to  join  us,  avowedly 
or  unavowedly,  in  furthering  the  designs  of  continental 
red-republicanism,  she  would  speedily  f3l  a  prey  to  a  red- 
republican  revolution  herself.  She,  then,  can  remain  po- 
litically important  only  by  uniting  with  us,  and  throwing 
her  innuence  on  the  side  of  democratic  absolutism.  These 
two  absolutisms  thus  represented  and  supported,  the  Bus- 
sian  and  the  American,  are  the  two  aggressive  powers  of 
the  age,  and  they  threaten  ere  long  to  meet  in  China  or 
India,  and,  on  the  plains  of  that  old  Asiatic  continent,  to* 
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dispute  the  empire  of  the  world,  and  the  triumph  of  either 
^vill  be  the  triumph  of  heathenism,  and  the  oppression  of 
tlie  church  of  God. 

Between  the  success  of  one  or  the  other  of  these  two  ab- 
f^olutisms,  or  despotisms,  stands  Austria,  with  the  other 
<  'atholic  states  of  Europe,  and  the  hope  of  social  order  and 
of  Christian  freedom,  under  God  and  the  church,  rests  now 
on  saving  her  from  throwing  herself  into  the  arms  of  either 
despotism,  and  of  so  strengthening  her  by  union  within  and 
alliances  without  that  she  can  resist  and  repel  both  the 
American  absolutism  and  the  Kussian.  Austria  properly 
represents  what  remains  of  feudal  Europe,  and  from  the 
federative  character  of  her  empire,  uniting,  as  it  does,  under 
one  sovereign  many  nations,  differing  in  language,  manners, 
customs,  and  local  institutions,  she  is  naturally  the  represent- 
ative of  centralism  tempered  by  federalism,—- the  very  sys- 
tem with  which  we,  under  a  republican  form,  professedly 
set  out,  but  which  we  have  hopelessly  abandonea  for  demo- 
cratic centralism, — ^and  by  her  central  position  in  Europe, 
and  her  vast  resources,  slie  is  naturally  fitted  to  take  the 
lead  in  resisting  and  repelling  the  two  advancing  despotisms. 
She  should  therefore  be  supported  by  all  the  Catholic  states 
of  Europe,  for  their  liberties  and  salvation  are  bound  up 
with  hers.  We  wish,  therefore,  to  see  her  enter  into  the 
Germanic  Diet  with  all  her  non-Germanic  states,  that  she 
may  be  able  to  protect  all  Germany  both  from  Kussian  and 
demagogical  centralism  ;  and  we  quite  aj^ee  with  M.  de  la 
Tour,  that  France  should  lay  aside  her  hereditary  policy  of 
humbling  Austria,  and  form  with  her  an  intimate  and  non- 
orable  alliance.  Such  an  alliance  would  secure  to  social 
order  and  Christian  freedom  the  firm  support  of  both  the 
Spanish  and  Italian  peninsulas,  and  put  a  stop  to  the  fur- 
ther advance  of  despotism  under  either  of  its  foims.  It 
would  protect  Austria  and  the  other  German  states;  it 
would  neutralize  the  demagogical  influence  which  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  might  attempt  to  exert  on 
<5ontinental  affairs,  and  enable  France  herself  to  reestablish 
order,  to  recover  from  her  demagogical  delirium  tremens^ 
and  reassume  her  rightful  rank  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth.  Such  an  alliance  is  evidentlv  for  the  interests  of 
both  France  and  Austria,  of  Catholic  Europe,  and  therefore 
of  the  whole  world. 

The  great  crime,  nay,  the  great  blunder  of  modem  politics 
was  the  monarchical  revolution  against  the  feudal  men- 
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:archy  and  nobility  of  the  middle  ages,  and  which  prepared 
the  way  for  the  democratic  revolution  o^  our  times, — ^in 
some  sense  necessarily  involved  it.  Kings  and  ministers, 
not  the  people,  were  the  first  revolutionists  of  modem 
Europe,  and  the  people  are  now  only  making  revolutions 
jagainst  them,  as  they  had  made  revolutions  a^inst  the  feu- 
dal barons.  The  true  policy  for  all  the  friends  of  order  and 
liberty  is  now  to  attempt  by  safe  and  honorable  alliances  to 
•check  both  revolutions,  and  to  repair,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
wrongs  inflicted  by  both,  by  restoring,  as  far  as  the  altered 
•circumstances  of  the  times  will  admit,  the  old  feudal  order, 
tliat  ia»  under  some  form,  as  we  express  it,  centralism  tem- 
pered by  federalism.  This  order  has  certainly  been  ereatly 
weakened  in  Austria,  but  its  elements  are  preserved  there 
with  more  life  and  vigor  than  elsewhere,  and  therefore  is  she 
best  fitted  to  assume  the  lead  in  reconstituting  fallen  Europe. 
Assisted  by  all  the  Catholic  states  of  Europe  she  can  easily 
do  it,  and  with  advantage  to  their  separate  independence 
and  internal  prosperity.  Let  these  states,  thpn,  all  form  a 
league  with  Austria,  and  with  one  another,  to  resist  both  the 
Russian  and  the  American  despotisms,  and  to  repair  the 
wrongs  of  past  revolutions,  and  let  them  recognize  anew  the 
Holy  Father  as  the  divinely  appointed  abitrator  between 
sovereign  and  sovereign,  and  between  the  sovereign  and  his 
subjects,  and  something  like  order  and  liberty  may  fiourish 
Again  on  the  earth.  'V^l  they  do  it  ?  We  know  not.  Very 
likely  thev  will  refuse  to  do  it,  and  if  they  do  refuse,  all 
that  remains  certain  is,  that  heathenism  will  triumph  anew, 
and  the  church  will  be  obliged  to  take  refuge  once  more  in 
the  catacombs. 

But  it  is  time  to  draw  our  somewhat  desultory  remarks  to 
ii  close.  The  reader  will  find  much  information  and  much 
food  for  useful  refiection  in  M.  de  la  Tour's  unpretending 
little  work,  and  we  very  sincerely  thank  the  author  for  the 
pleasure  and  profit  we  have  derived  from  it  "We  have  had 
no  intention  of  giving  it  a  regular  review,  and  have  merely 
used  it,  as  our  readers  will  have  perceived,  as  a  peg  on 
which  to  hang  some  disconnected  but  matured  reflections  of 
our  own.  France  has  inundated  the  world  with  bad  books, 
and  worse  theories,  but  her  Catholic  sons  seem  now  laboring 
in  earnest,  and  we  trust  not  without  effect,  to  repair  the 
wrongs  she  has  done  to  literature,  politics,  and  religion  ;  and 
although  Catholic  Germany  is  awaking  from  her  long  sleep, 
and  beginning  to  make  energetic  war  on  paganism,  and  al- 
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though  even  Catholic  England  shows  some  symptoms  of 
returning  life,  and  appears  to  snspect  that  there  is  some- 
thing else  to  be  done  than  to  show  that  Catholicity,  after 
all,  is  about  as  good  as  Anglicanism,  it  must  be  owned  that 
our  ablest  workmen  and  our  most  eflEective  soldiers  are 
Frenchmen,  who  are  sure  to  be  foremost  in  every  battle,, 
whether  against  the  armies  of  the  city  of  God  or  against 
those  of  the  city  of  the  world.  Singular  people,  that  old 
Franco-Celtic  race,  always  preeminent  alike  in  good  and  in 
evil !  Well  has  it  been  said  that  for  a  Frenchman  there  is 
no  purgatory,  and  that  when  he  dies  he  either  goes  straight 
to  heaven  or  straight  to  hell.  Well,  better  be  either  cold  or 
hot  than  lukewann. 

The  chief  point  we  have  wished  to  bring  out  is,  that  there 
are  only  two  systems  in  the  world,  Catholicity  and  heathenism. 
All  that  is  not  of  the  one  is  of  the  other.  There  are  but 
two  causes  that  we  can  espouse,  but  two  masters  that  we 
can  serve.  Disguise  it  as  you  will,  all  who  are  not  Catholics 
are  heathens,  and  all  who  are  not  heathens  are  Catholics. 
Heresy  and  infidelity  may  assume  a  thousand  shapes,  but  al- 
ways at  bottom  are  they  heathenism,  and  nothing  else. 
Catholicity  asserts  the  supremacy  of  the  spiritual  order,  and' 
allows  the  secular  order  to  oe  sought  only  in  subordination  and 
subserviency  to  it,  in  like  manner  as  it  asserts  the  supremacy 
of  the  spirit,  and  commands  us  to  subject  the  flesh  to  it,  and 
to  deny  and  modify  it  in  so  far  as  it  cannot  be  so  subjected. 
Heathenism  asserts  the  Independence  of  the  seculStr  order, 
proposes  it  as  an  end  to  be  sought  for  its  own  sake,  and 
finally  declares  it  supreme  and  exclusive,  the  only  end  to  be 
sought,  or  that  can  be  conceived  of  as  worth  seeking.  Here 
are  the  two  systems,  the  two  causes,  the  two  cities,  old  as- 
the  prevarication  of  Adam,  and  always  disputing  for  the 
empire  of  the  soul  of  man.  The  dispute  between  these  is 
the  only  dispute  there  ever  has  been  or  ever  can  be.  Our 
situation  is  no  novelty.  The  thing  that  has  been  is,  and  shall 
be,  and  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun.  We  have  no- 
new  enemies,  no  new  controversies,  and  for  us,  as  for  the  old 
patriarchs,  as  for  the  synagogue,  as  for  the  apostles  and  early 
Christians,  the  battle  is  with  gentilism,  heathenism,  or  carnal 
Judaism.  In  the  individual  the  battle  is  between  the  spirit 
and  the  flesh,  in  the  intellectual  order  it  is  between  ortho- 
doxy and  heresy,  in  society  between  the  church  and  the  state, 
order  and  anarchy,  liberty  and  license.  It  is  always  the  same 
controversy  in  principle,  always  the  parties  to  the  combat  ar^ 
the  same. 
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Heathenism  is  natural ;  Christianity  is  supernatural.  To 
he  heathens  demands  no  training,  no  self-denial,  no  effort ; 
we  have  only  to  follow  nature,  and,  as  we  have  said,  act  out 
ourselves ;  to  he  Christians  demands  supematui^  grace  to 
•elevate  us  above  nature, — instruction,  discipline,  self-re- 
straint, self-denial,  constant  vigilance  and  effort.  All  natural 
action  tends  to  heathenism.  Hence  all  men  are  naturally 
heathens,  and  naturally  heathenism  always  triumphs  over 
Catholicity.  As  nature  survives  in  all  men,  even  in  the 
:8aint,  all  men,  even  though  Catholics,  have  a  natural  ten- 
dency to  lapse  into  heathenism,  and  are  held  in  the  Cliristian 
order  only  by  supernatural  grace  and  supernatural  effort. 
It  is  easy,  then,  to  comprehend  why  in  all  ages  and  countries 
heathenism  more  abounds  than  Christianity,  and  evil  gains 
the  victory  over  good,  save  when  supernaturally  prevented. 
In  no  age"  or  nation  has  the  victory  of  Christianity  over 
heathenism  been  complete,  and  in  tne  individual  Christian 
it  is  never  complete,  save  in  the  moment  of  his  death.  Only 
in  dying  do  we  conquer.  Hence  our  life  is  called  a  warfare, 
and  the  church  in  this  world  the  church  militant ;  and  hence, 
too,  the  true  Catholics  are  always  in  the  minority,  in  a 
worldly  sense,  the  weaker  party,  and  always  oppressed,  and 
the  high  places  of  the  world  are  occupied  by  their  enemies. 
The  power,  the  dominion,  and  the  honors  of  this  world, 
whether  in  the  political,  the  military,  the  literary,  or  the 
scientific  order,  are  never  theirs.  Their  enemies  are  of  the 
world,  and  the  world  loves  them,  and  bestows  on  thein  its 
dignities  and  honors.  True  Catholics  the  world  knows  not, 
for  their  life  is  hid  with  God.  The  day  for  them  to  reign 
never  comes  in  this  world.  As  far  as  the  world  heeds  them, 
it  hates  or  despises  them.  Their  glory  commences  only 
when  this  world  and  the  fashion  thereof  pass  away.  "  Then 
shall  the  just  stand  with  great  constancy  against  those  who 
have  afflicted  them,  and  taken  away  their  labors.  These, 
seeing  it,  shall  be  troubled  with  terrible  fear,  and  shall  be 
amazed  at  the  suddenness  of  their  salvation,  saying  within 
themselves,  repenting  and  groaning  for  angiiish  of  spirit: 
These  are  ihey  whom  we  had  sometime  in  derision,  and  for  a 
parable  of  reproach.  We  fools  esteemed  their  life  madness, 
and  their  end  without  honor.  Behold  how  they  are  num- 
bered among  the  children  of  God,  and  their  lot  is  among  the 
saints.  Therefore  we  have  erred  from  the  way  of  truth  ; 
and  the  light  of  justice  hath  not  shined  unto  us :  and  the  sun 
of  understanding  hath  not  arisen  upon  us.     We  wearied  our- 
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selves  in  the  way  of  iniquity  and  destruction,  and  have 
walked  through  hard  ways ;  but  the  way  of  the  Lord  have 
we  not  known.  What  hath  pride  profited  us  I  or  what  ad- 
vantage hath  the  boasting  of  riches  brought  us  ?  All  those 
tilings  are  passed  away  like  a  shadow,  and  like  a  post  that 
runneth  on,  and  as  a  ship  that  passeth  through  the  waves^ 
whereof  when  it  is  ffone  by  the  trace  cannot  be  found,  nor 

the  path  of  its  keel  in  the  waters So  we 

also,  being  bom,  forthwith  ceased  to  be ;  and  have  been  able 
to  show  no  mark  of  virtue;  but  are  consumed  in  our  wicked- 
ness. Such  things  as  these  the  sinners  said  in  hell.  For  the 
wicked  is  as  dust,  which  is  blown  away  with  the  wind ;  and 
as  a  thin  froth,  which  is  dispersed  by  the  storm ;  and  a& 
smoke,  which  is  scattered  abroad  by  the  wind ;  and  as  the 
guest  of  one  day  that  passeth  bv.  fiut  the  just  shall  live 
for  evermore,  and  their  reward  is  with  the  Lord,  and  the 
care  of  them  with  the  Most  High.  Therefore  shall  thev  re- 
ceive a  kingdom  of  glory,  and  a  crown  of  beauty  at  the  nand 
of  the  Lord ;  for  with  his  right  hand  will  he  cover  them,  and 
with  his  holy  arm  he  will  defend  them.'^  (Wisdom,  v.^ 
1—17.^ 

Such  is  the  fact.  The  two  systems  stand  opposed  one  to- 
the  other,  the  one  triumphing  naturally  and  m  this  world, 
and  the  other  supernaturally  and  in  the  world  to  come.  We 
must  take  Catholicity,  and  with  the  grace  of  God  struggle  as 
we  can,  triumph  in  dying,  and  reign  with  the  just  forever 
hereafter,  or  take  our  side  with  heathenism,  flourish  for  a 
moment  here,  and  be  depressed  hereafter  with  sinners  for 
ever  in  hell.  There  is  no  other  alternative.  We  must  make 
our  election  and  take  our  side.  There  is  no  compromise  possi- 
ble, no  neutral  position  conceivable.  He  who  is  not  on  the 
side  of  the  church,  let  him  call  himself  by  what  name  he  may, 
is  by  that  fact  a  gentile,  a  carnal  Jew,  and  on  the  side  of 
heatnenism.  Let  us  understand  this,  and  thus  understand 
that  the  only  enemy  we  have  to  fight  is  paganism,  the  old 
enemy  whicn  the  early  Christian  samts  and  martyrs  fought 
before  us,  and  also  that,  if  we  take  the  side  of  tne  church, 
we  must  do  so  bravely  and  unreservedly,  and  be  prepared 
at  all  times  and  in  all  things  to  assert  her  supremacy,  and 
therefore  that  of  the  Holy  Father,  the  representative  on 
earth  and  the  personification  of  the  spiritual  order. 

The  real  test  of  a  man's  Catholicity,  the  criterion  by 
which  to  determine  whether  he  is  a  true  Christian,  or  at 
best  following  heathen  tendencies,  is  his  position  with  re^ 
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Srd  to  the  pope  or  the  papacy.  "  Where  Peter  is,  there  is 
B  church,"  and  where  the  church  is,  tliere  is  God  our  Re- 
deemer. •  Whoso  disregards  the  papacy,  or  stints  his  love 
and  reverence  for  the  pope,  has  httfe  reason  to  count  him- 
self one  of  the  elect  of  God ;  and  whoso^  embracing  the 
cause  of  the  church,  yet  postpones  her  claims  to  those  of 
the  world,  or  seeks  to  ettect  a  compromise  between  the 
spiritual  and  the  secular,  is  very  far  from  having  fought  the 
good  fight  and  won  the  victory.  If  we  take  the  Lorcrs  side, 
we  must  take  it  and  look  to  the  Lord  for  support,  and  trust 
that  he  will  sustain  us  while  we  devote  ourselves  to  his  ser- 
vice. We  must  cease  to  lust  after  the  flesh  or  the  world. 
We  must  trample  the  world  and  all  its  promises  beneath 
our  feet,  and  live  for  God  alone.  It  is  only  in  this  way  that 
we  can  carry  on  our  war  with  heathenism  successfully,  and 
in  dying  ootain  the  crown  of  victory.  If  we  do  so,  the 
world,  no  doubt,  will  hate  us ;  the  men  of  the  world,  the 
lukewarm,  and  the  liberal,  will  jeer  or  denounce  us ;  the 
strong  will  persecute  us;  and  the  secular  will  seek  to 
destroy  us ;  but  so  let  it  be.  The  soldier  of  the  cross  has 
no  promise  of  peace  in  this  world,  and  he  is  a  poor  soldier 
who  fears  the  face  of  the  enemy.  His  business  is  to  fight, 
and  to  fight  bravely,  and  to  die  with  his  harness  on,— only 
the  weapons  of  his  warfare  are  spiritual,  not  carnal. 


Several  correspondents,  some  of  them  highly  esteemed  friends  and 
most  worthy  clergymen,  and  some  of  them  Protestants  or  liberal  Cath- 
olics, have  taken  exceptions  to  our  statement  that  "  we  have  yet  to  see 
full  evidence  that  any  pope,  after  he  became  pope,  was  a  very  bad  man,'" 
and  have  referred  us  to  the  concessions  to  the  contrary  of  certain  Cath- 
olic historians.  The  concessions  we  are  referred  to  we  were  well  aware 
of,  and  we  protested  against  them  as  unwarranted  by  the  facts  in  the 
case.  We  expressly  asserted  that  they  were  uncalled  for,  and  that  they 
constitute  the  only  real  embarrassment  of  the  Catholic  in  his  controver- 
sies with  the  enemies  of  the  church.  We  therefore  refused  to  accept 
them  as  authority,  and  consequently  there  was  no  use  in  citing  them 
against  ua.  Their  Justice  was  the  point  our  correspondents  should  have 
proved. 

Our  readers  are  requested  to  bear  in  mind  that  we  did  not  say  that  we 
had  seen  no  evidence,  but  that  we  had  yet  to  see  fuU,  that  is,  conclusive 
evidence,  &c.  Nor  did  we  pretend  that  every  pope  had  been  a  good  man ; 
we  simply  said,  that  we  had  yet  *'to  see  full  evidence  that  any  pope, 
after  he  became  pope,  was  a  very  bad  man"  Here  is  a  point  which  our 
correspondents  appear  to  have  overlooked,  and  yet  it  is  a  point  of  some 
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importance.  A  man  may  not  be  very  good,  may  not  be  a  saint,  and  yet 
not  be  very  bad,  that  is,  very  wicked.  The  Chevalier  Artaud  de  Men- 
tor, in  his  Hutoire  des  SouvercUn^  PonUfes  Bomains,  has  given  us  the  his- 
tory of  every  pope  down  to  Pius  VI.,  and  proves,  not  indeed  that  every 
one  was  a  saint,  but  very  clearly  that  not  one  of  them  is  proved  to  have 
been  a  very  bad  man.  Instances  of  weakness  he  enumerates,  but  never 
of  great  crimes.  He  shows  us  many  popes,  according  to  human  modes 
of  judging,  who  committed  mistakes,  and  through  weakness  or  love  of 
peace  yielded  too  much  to  the  tyranny  and  rapacity  of  temporal  sover- 
eigns, but  none  who  were  governed  by  an  unjust  ambition,  or  who 
were  grasping  or  oppressive.  He  refutes  the  calumnies  circulated  against 
some  of  them,  and  especially  those  alleged  against  those  particular 
popes  mentioned  by  our  correspondents.  He  is  a  respectable  author- 
ity, and  far  more  reliable  than  Reeve.  We  have  read  him  for  the  first 
time  since  we  wrote  the  article  to  which  exceptions  have  been  taken, 
and  are  well  pleased  to  find  him  sustaining  us. 

We  have  found  in  our  historical  reading  that  Catholics  have  not  al- 
ways been  just  to  the  sovereign  pontiils,  and  that  popular  Catholic  his- 
torians have  been  too  ready  to  concede  charges  preferred  by  the  enemies 
of  the  church.  They  seem  always  to  have  written  on  the  principle,  that, 
where  there  is  a  doubt,  the  benefit  of  that  doubt  belongs  to  the  enemies 
of  the  popes.  But  as  the  popes  are  the  party  accused,  this  is  to  reverse 
the  well-settled  rule  of  both  law  and  justice.  The  accused  is  always  en- 
titled to  the  benefit  of  every  doubt,  on  the  principle  that  every  one  is  to 
be  presumed  innocent  till  proved  guilty.  These  authors  throw  upon  us 
:a  burden  that  we  are  not  bound  to  bear,  and,  instead  of  compelling  the 
Accuser  to  prove  his  charges,  they  require  us  to  disprove  them.  This  is 
being  generous  to  a  fault,  and  carrying  candor  to  an  excess.  No  doubt 
the  concessions  we  refer  to  may  be  made  without  impeaching  the  sanc- 
tity or  the  infallibility  of  the  church  ;  yet  they  embarrass  the  Cath- 
olic controversialist,  for  the  enemies  of  the  church  will  recognize  no  dis- 
tinction between  the  concession  of  an  unimportant  fact  and  the  con- 
•cession  of  an  essential  dogma.  Moreover,  these  concessions,  being  made 
by  Catholic  historians,  pass  into  history,  form  the  popular  judgment  of 
liistory  even  among  Catholics,  and  thus  lead  the  faithful  themselves  to 
regard  the  facts  of  history  as  less  creditable  to  them  than  they  really  are, 
which  operates  in  many  to  weaken  their  faith,  to  diminish  their  charity, 
and  to  damp  their  zeal.  Our  rule  is  to  dismiss  every  charge  against 
either  the  official  or  private  conduct  of  a  pope  that  is  not  fully  proved, 
and  we  ask  other  proof  than  the  fact  that  some  writer,  who  professes  to 
be  or  really  is  a  Catholic,  concedes  it.  We  find  concessions  even  in 
Baronius  that  we  are  far  from  accepting. 

In  this  same  article  we  said  in  substance  that  the  popular  histories 
circulating  among  Catholics,  especially  in  England  and  this  country, 
have  been  written  by  unbelievers,  heretics,  Galileans,  or  lukewarm  Cath- 
olics.   This  charge  our  correspondents  deny,  though  in  most  respectful 
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:And  courteous  tones.  Tbey  refer  us  to  Bohrbachers  popul&r  liistory  of 
the  church  recently  published  in  France,  as  a  refutation  of  o\ir  state* 
ment.  Our  statement,  if  taken  literally,  may  be  too  sweeping.  But  we 
had  reference,  as  was  obvious  enough,  not  to  the  works  which  have  been 
written  and  which  are  known  only  to  scholars,  but  to  the  works  which 
•circulate  among  the  people,  and  form  the  popular  judgment  of  historical 
I)ersons  and  events.  In  this  sense  we  have  no  reason,  when  asserted 
specially  of  England  and  United  States,  to  doubt  its  accuracy.  We 
have  not  indeed  read  Rohrbacher's  history,  but  we  were  aware  of  its  ex- 
istence, and  of  its  general  character.  It  vindicates  the  sovereign  pon- 
tiffs, we  are  told,  and  is  ultramontane  in  doctrine,  spirit,  and  tendency. 
As  much,  too,  may  be  said  of  the  Ecdesiastieal  History  by  Baron  Hen- 
rion.  But,  excellent  as  these  works  are,  they  are  not  in  general  cir- 
culation in  England  and  this  country,  and  have  as  yet  done  compara- 
tively little  in  forming  the  popular  Judgments  of  ecclesiastical  and  papal 
.history  in  any  country. 

It  was  far  enough  from  our  intention  to  ignore  or  underrate  these  and 
many  other  recent  publications  of  a  similar  character.  These  works  we  re- 
gard as  among  the  first  fruits  of  the  reaction  which  has  commenced  in 
our  times  against  the  heathenism  which  has  prevailed  more  or  less  for 
the  last  four  centuries,  and  which  we  conceded  had  commenced.  We 
-did  not  suppose  it  had  commenced  with  us;  we  did  not  suppose  that 
we  had  made  a  new  discovery,  that  we  were  telling  the  Catholic  public 
something  no  one  else  had  told  it,  and  were  to  be  the  father  of  a  new 
movement.  We  regarded  ourselves  merely  as  engaged  m  a  work  with 
others,  and  as  laboring  to  help  on  a  Catholic  reaction  which  had  been 
-commenced,  under  the  providence  of  Qod,  by  choice  spirits  in  all  Cath- 
olic countries,  and  commenced,  too,  long  before  we  had  left  the  ranks  of 
heresy.  We  lay  no  claim  to  originality,  even  where  a  Catholic  may  be 
original,  and  our  highest  ambition  is  to  be  a  feeble  echo  of  what  we 
hear  from  others,  at  whose  feet  it  is  our  pleasure  and  our  glory  to 
«lt  and  learn.  We  are  but  an  humble  laborer  in  a  great  work  in  which 
all  good  Catholics  are  engaged,  and  whoever,  from  the  earnest  and 
positive  tones  in  which  we  sometimes  speak,  imagines  that  we  claim  to 
i)e  any  thing  more,  or  that  we  look  upon  ourselves  as  destined  to  start 
•or  to  effect  something  new,  does  us  no  ordinary  injustice.  Our  article 
was  written  to  help  on  the  Catholic  reaction  against  paganism  in  modem 
society,  and,  if  we  f idled  to  give  full  credit  to  the  labors  already  accom- 
plish^ by  others,  it  was  because  our  mind  dwelt  on  the  tendencies  still 
predominant  among  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  because  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  count  nothing  done  as  long  as  any  thing  remains  to  do. 

We  have  departed  from  our  usual  policy  in  making  these  remarks, 
l)ecau8e  we  have  felt  that  something  was  due  to  the  correspondents  who 
had  in  a  kind  and  courteous  manner  called  our  attention  to  certain  state- 
ments which  they  regarded  as  unsound.  The  sneers  and  denunciations, 
the  cavillings  and  misrepresentations  of  the  newspaper  press,  we 
•sometimes  glance  at,  but  we  make  it  a  rule  to  let  them  pass  for  wba^ 
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they  are  worth.  But  hints  and  suggestions  from  friends,  or  even  front 
those  who  are  not  Catholics,  made  in  a  courteous  manner  and  with  seri- 
ous aims,  are  always  welcome,  and  will  never  be  suffered  to  pass  fronv 
us  unheeded,  whether  we  formally  acknowledge  them  or  not. 

For  ourselves,  in  looking  around  us  and  striving  to  form  a  Just  esti 
mation  of  society  in  its  relations  to  the  church,  we  see  much  to  afflict  us, 
much  that  needs  amendment,  even  in  the  tone  and  manners  of  Catholics,. 
but  we  are  far  from  believing  that  we  of  this  generation  have  fallen  upon 
peculiarly  evil  times.  We  know  no  epoch  in  the  world's  history  in 
which,  had  the  choice  been  left  to  us,  we  should  sooner  have  chosen  to- 
have  our  lot  cast,  than  the  present.  The  church  in  this  world  is  always- 
the  church  militant,  and  the  Christian's  life  here  below  is  always  a  war- 
fare. Not  till  we  die  can  we  put  off  our  harness  or  lay  down  our  arms. 
But  we  verily  believe  that  the  reaction  of  heathenism,  which  broke  out 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  has  been  arrested,  and  that  a  decided  Catholic  re- 
action against  it  has  commenced,  and  is  proceeding  with  no  little  rapid- 
ity and  force.  There  is  no  country  where  this  reaction  is  more  needed, 
where  it  has  a  freer  field,  or  may  be  encouraged  with  fairer  prospects^ 
of  success,  than  our  own.  It  is  needed  here,  as  elsewhere,  for  the  sal- 
vation of  souls;  it  is  also  needed  to  mould  our  people  into  a  uniform, 
national  character,  to  preserve  good  government,  to  secure  freedom,  and 
even  to  save  society  itself. 

A  noble  field  opens  here  to  our  yoimg  Catholics.  Here  is  a  spiritual 
work  to  be  done  worthy  of  their  noblest  ambition.  Hundreds  and  thou- 
sands of  them  are  now  wasting  their  genius  and  talent,  their  enthusiasm^ 
and  strength,  in  idleness  and  sensuality,  or  in  the  ignoble  pursuit  of 
mere  worldly  wealth  or  honors.  Let  them  aim  higher,  and  open  their 
eyes  and  their  hearts  to  the  great,  the  noble,  and  the  enduring.  Let  them., 
each  according  to  his  own  gifts  and  calling,  give  themselves  up  heart  and 
soul  to  the  work  of  banishing  heathenism  from  our  society,  and  of  ren- 
dering this  country,  if  the  youngest,  the  most  beautiful  and  best  be- 
loved of  the  children  of  the  church.  Never  was  there  a  nobler  work, 
never  did  a  more  honorable  or  glorious  career  open  to  ingenuous  youth. 
This  country  must  be  won  to  the  church.  To  win  it  we  must  labor 
constantly  to  cultivate  a  high  and  uncompromising,  but  sweet  and  gentle- 
Catholic  tone  among  ourselves,  and  by  our  prayers  and  our  examples, 
our  words  and  our  deeds,  to  bring  all  with  whom  we  have  any  relation 
under  the  pure  and  hallowing  influences  of  our  holy  religion.  Would 
that  we  could  speak  a  word  that  would  reach  the  heart  of  every  Catholic^ 
young  man  in  the  country,  and  make  him  feel  that  to  this  noble  work  is- 
he  called,  and  that  in  it  he  may  find  an  object  equal  to  the  largest  ambi- 
tion, and  a  good  that  will  fill  his  soul  with  sweet  joy  and  peace  I  We^ 
are  growing  old  now,  and  our  hair  is  turning  white,  and,  young  men,  we 
look  to  you  to  enlist  in  the  grand  army  of  the  living  God,  and  to  march 
forth  with  brave  hearts  to  the  battle  against  ignorance,  superstition,  her- 
esy, infidelity,  irreligion,  the  implacable  enemies  of  the  church,  and  al- 
ways in  arms  against  the  Lord  and  his  Christ 
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"We  have  read  this  little  work  with  much  pleasure,  as  an 
interesting  and  valuable  contribution  to  our  American  Cath- 
olic literature.  The  author  has  a  cultivated  mind,  a  hi^h 
order  of  ability,  and  a  dash,  at  least,  of  real  genius.  Hi& 
style,  though  slightly  inclining  to  the  florid,  and  sometimes 
deficient  in  flexibility  and  naturalness,  is  that  of  a  practised 
writer,  and  not  surpassed  in  force  and  beauty  by  that  of  any 
of  our  popular  writers.  In  its  graver  parts  it  is  marked  by 
a  calm  and  subdued  strength,  which  is  refreshing  in  these 
days,  when  almost  every  writer  scorns  repose,  and  is  perpet- 
ually striving  to  appear  stronger  than  he  is. 

The  work  is  deaicated  by  an  American,  we  are  told,  to 
the  Catholics  of  England,  "  to  remind  them  of  the  constancy 
of  their  forefathers  in  the  midst  of  persecution."  It  is  a> 
tale  of  tragic  interest,  designed  to  show  the  persecutions  to- 
which  Catholics  and  their  Protestant  friends  were  subjected 
in  the  days  of  James  I.  of  England,  and  the  evil  passions 
which  combined  with  the  laws  to  harass  them.  It  portmys 
in  lively  colors  the  labors,  sacrifices,  and  martyrdom  of  the 
devoted  clergy,  who  braved  the  laws  and  the  hostility  of 
the  people  to  bear  to  the  faithful  the  succors  of  religion, 
and  to  keep  alive  the  embers  of  faith  in  once  Catholic 
England. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  book  is  taken  up  with  an 
account  of  the  conversion,  labors,  and  martyrdom  of  Wil- 
liam Scott,  a  real  historical  personage,  we  are  told.  He  was- 
an  Anglican  lawnstudent,  but,  being  converted  to  the  Cath- 
olic faith,  became  a  Benedictine  monk,  was  placed  on  the 
mission  in  England,  and  finally  hanged,  drawn,  and  quar- 
tered for  daring  to  exercise  in  the  lahd  of  his  fathers  the 
functions  of  his  ministry. 

The  polemical  portion  of  the  work  is  given  in  the  form 
of  conversations  between  Scott  and  Father  Tichboume  and 
young  Alton,  who  tries  to  persuade  him  to  give  up  all  relig- 
ion.   The  conversation  witn  Alton  is  brilliant,  and  the  ar- 
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.gument  for  infidelity  is  put  with  great  eloquence  and  force  ; 
but,  we  are  sorry  to  add,  is  not  very  thoroughly  refuted. 
Scott,  indeed,  exposes  one  of  Alton's  sophisms,  but  he  is  far 
enough  from  meeting  the  real  point  oi  the  argument.  It* 
.strikes  us  that,  in  these  times  oi  doubt,  when  the  tendency 
is  not  to  simple  heresy,  but  to  the  rejection  of  all  religion, 
the  author  would  have  done  well  not  to  have  put  the  argu- 
ment of  the  infidel  so  strongly,  unless  he  had  allowed  him- 
self more  space,  and  undertScen  more  seriously  to  refute  it ; 
for  n  the  minds  of  more  than  one  of  his  readers  that  argu- 
ment will  tell  as  much  against  all"  religion  as  against  Prot- 
^estantism.  Few  men  in  tliese  davs,  unless  orthodox  and  de- 
vout  Catholics,  are  much  shocked  by  the  grossest  infidelity, 
and  there  are  few  Protestants  who  would  not  renounce  all 
religion  sooner  than  become  Catholics.  Indeed,  the  ten- 
dency of  the  a^e  is  to  approve  Protestantism  precisely  be- 
cause, in  principle,  it  is  the  rejection  of  every  thing  the 
Catholic  understands  by  religion.  Believing  firmly  our- 
selves, we  very  naturally  suppose  that,  when  we  have  shown 
that  Protestantism  involves  the  total  rejection  of  Christian- 
ity, we  have  oflfered  what  in  Protestant  minds  must 
weigh  heavily  against  it;  but,  unhappily,  we  have  only 
offered  what  not  a  few  of  them  will  regard  as  a  capital 
argument  for  it  It  seems  to  us,  then,  that  when  we 
put  the  infidel's  argument  in  its  strongest  form,  and  its 
most  dazzling  light,  we  should  at  the  same  time  point  out 
•clearly  to  even  ordinary  capacities  its  utter  fallacy. 

The  controversy  between  the  young  student  and  Father 
Tichbourne  is,  upon  the  whole,  more  satisfactorily  con- 
ducted. Father  Tichbourne's  argument  is  unhackneyed, 
ingenious,  and  perfectly  conclusive  against  the  Anglican- 
ism professed  by  Scott ;  but  that,  we  apprehend,  is  an  An- 
flicanism  seldom,  if  ever,  found  in  an  Anglican  mind. 
LUglicans  are  Protestants,  and  as  really  Protestants  as  Puri- 
tans or  Unitarians  are,  and,  with  all  their  talk  about  the 
church,  no  more  admit  the  church,  in  the  Catholic  sense, 
than  does  any  other  class  of  modern  Protestants.  Some  of 
tliem  may  aflcect  great  respect  for  the  church's  teaching,  but 
it  is  all  aflfectation.  No  Anglican  believes  in  a  church 
teaching.  The  very  essence  of  Anglicanism,  under  the 
point  of  view  from  which  we  must  here  consider  it,  is  to 
make  doctrine  the  test  of  the  teacher,  and  not  the  teacher 
the  test  of  doctrine.  It  obtains  somewhow  or  nohow,  with- 
out the  church,  what  it  calls  orthodoxy,  and  then  calls  this 
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or  that  the  true  church  because  it  professes  to  believe  it.  It 
is  always  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  real  question 
between  a  genuine  Anglican  and  the  Catholic  is  ever,  as  the 
author  supposes,  whether  the  Anglican  or  the  Catholic  is 
the  church  our  Lord  instituted.  No  Anglican  is  so  great  a 
simpleton  as  to  rest  his  cause  on  the  decision  of  that  ques- 
tion. The  Anglican's  radical  conception  of  what  the  church 
is,  and  was  designed  to  be,  is  fundamentally  different  from 
the  Catholic  conception,  and  till  you  have  compelled  him 
to  admit  the  church  in  the  Catholic  sense,  it  is  idle  to  enter 
into  any  discussion  with  him  as  to  which  organized  body  is 
the  true  Catholic  Church.  The  truth  is,  Anglicanism  never 
acknowledges  that  our  Lord  instituted  a  teaching  church, 
in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term  ;  and  hence  evidence  of  the 
identity  of  our  church  as  a  corporate  body  with  the  apos- 
tolic church  is  no  evidence  to  him  that  it  is  the  true  church, 
out  of  which  salvation  is  impossible.  It  is  not  till  the  An- 
glican is  more  than  half  converted  from  his  Anglicanism, 
that  arguments  tending  to  identify  our  church  as  a  corpora- 
tion, or  an  organic  bodv,  with  the  church  of  tlie  apostles, 
will  have  any  real  weight  with  him.  Father  Tichbourne's 
reasoning,  it  strikes  us,  is,  therefore,  much  bettter  adapted 
to  those  who  are  nearly  prepared  to  abandon  Anglicanism 
tlian  to  Anglicans  in  general. 

The  authoi^'s  good  Anglicans,  his  conscientious  Anglicans, 
seem  to  us,  also,  to  be  adorned  with  more  Christian  gi-aces 
and  virtues  than  we  can  reasonably  expect  in  the  adhering 
members  of  any  heretical  establishment.  Does  the  author 
award  to  Anglicanism  the  note  of  sanctity,  and  hold  that  all 
the  change  a  true  Anglican  needs  is  a  change  of  belief  on  a 
few  points  of  doctrine  ?  We  are  at  a  loss  to  understand  why 
the  author,  and,  indeed,  our  English  and  American  Catholic 
popular  writers  generally,  are  accustomed  to  manifest  a  re- 
spect for  Anglicans  which  they  never  show  to  those  whom 
Anglicanism  denominates  dissenters.  All  our  author's  good 
Protestants,  and  especially  all  his  converts,  are  Anglicans, 
while  all  his  villains  are  either  renegade  Catholics  or  Puri- 
tans. For  ourselves,  we  confess  that  we  have  less  respect 
for  Anglicanism  than  for  Puritanism.  The  Puritan,  of 
course,  has  always  a  bad  minor,  but  he  sometimes  has  a  good 
major,  and  his  conclusion  is  generally  logical ;  the  Angli- 
can, on  the  contrary,  has  a  baa  major  as  well  as  minor,  and 
his  conclusion  never  follows  from  bis  premises.  Anglican- 
ism is  the  most  absurd  and  ridiculous,  as  well  as  the  most- 
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hauffhty  and  cruel  iam^  to  which  Protestantism  has  given 
birth.  Paritanism  in  New  England  was  never  so  intolerant 
as  Episcopalianism  was  in  Virginia  and  Maryland,  and  if 
Puntans  persecuted  us  in  England,  the  laws  they  put  in 
force  against  us  were  all  enacted  by  Anglicans.  It  is  idle, 
however,  to  draw  comparisons  between  sect  and  sect,  and 
the  proper  course  is  to  regard  all  Protestants,  taken  gener- 
allv,  as  ^utiles,  or  as  apostates,  and  to  predicate  of  them 
only  su(£  virtues  as  are  possible  in  the  natural  order.  Hence 
it  would  not,  perhaps,  be  amiss  if  our  novelists,  who  can 
convert  whom  they  please  in  their  romances,  should  convert 
£ome  wicked  people  as  well  as  those  good  and  pious  souls 
who  are  only  innocently  in  error,  and  insist  on  conversion 
to  Catholicity  as  the  conversion  of  sinners,  not  merely  as 
the  conversion  of  the  just.  They  would  thus  do  something 
to  check  the  pride  of  us  who  are  converts,  and  bear  some 
slight  testimony  against  the  Pelagian  tendency  of  the  age. 

In  one  instance  our  author  raises  a  delicate  question,  wnich, 
we  think,  he  had  better  not  have  done,  unless  he  was  pre- 
pared to  answer  it  differently. 

"  '  I  would  know  first/  a  new  idea  starting  up  in  his  mind  as  lie  was 
about  to  warn  the  priest  of  his  danger,  '  whether  you  hold  that  the  pope 
can  absolve  citizens  and  subjects  from  their  allegiance  to  their  king  and 
-country.* 

"  '  As  lUve,  U  is  nodoOrine  of  the  OcUhoUe  Ohureh,*  said  Father  Tich- 
bourne,  solemnly.  'Popes  have  stood  up  as  imipires  between  the 
sovereign  and  the  people, — ^but  they  have  ever  been  found  upon  the  side 
of  liberty.  They  have  excommunicated  the  licentious  tyrant, — ^they 
have  proclaimed  the  point  where  obedience  ceased  to  be  a  virtue.  And 
there,'  continued  the  old  man,  rising  up  to  his  fuU  height,  '  there  the 
<iuty  of  obedience  ceases.' 

"  *  Whilst  you  are  discussing  this  point  with  me,  a  danger  hangs  over 
you ; — ^perhaps  the  officers  of  the  law,  of  our  common  sovereign,  are 
seeking  you  as  a  violator  of  that  law,  — as  a  traitor  to  your  country.  Will 
you  submit  to  that  law,  or  will  you  avoid  or  resist  it? ' 

"  '  I  am  a  man  of  peace,'  replied  Father  Tichboume,  calmly,  '  I  can 
resist  no  force.  I  may  weU  avoid  the  hand  of  unrighteous  violence.  The 
law  of  God  is  more  binding  tlian  the  law  of  man  ;  therefore  the  law  of 
man  forbids  me  in  vain  to  obey  the  law  of  Gk>d.  I  will  suffer  its  penalty 
without  complaint,  that  Is  the  only  obedience  I  will  yield  to  it '  "  (pp. 
43,  44). 

Father  Tichboume  comes  very  near  being  forsworn,  and 
isaves  himself  only  by  a  special  pleading  more  ingenious  than 
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satisfactory.  The  popes,  in  some  circumstances,  can  depose 
sovereigns  and  absolve  subjects  from  their  allegiance,  for 
they  have  f recjuently  done  so,  and  the  argument  (ib  actu  ad 
posaSy  we  beheve,  is  allowed  to  be  valid.  An  author  mav, 
if  he  chooses,  observe  the  diaciplina  arcanij  and  no  doubt 
•sometimes  should,  for  we  live  in  a  wicked  world,  in  which 
we  are  to  be  as  wise  as  serpents,  while  we  are  as  harmless  as 
•doves ;  but  he  has  no  right  to  raise  a  question  and  give  it  an 
untrue  or  only  a  partially  true  answer.  His  duty  is  to  answer 
truly.  How  far  the  power  of  the  pope  extends,  it  is  for  the 
pope  himself,  not  for  us,  his  spiritual  subjects,  to  determine. 
We  know  he  has  exercised  the  deposing  and  absolving 
power,  and  we  cannot  reconcile  it  to  our  Catholic  conscience 
to  say  that  he  has  exercised  that  power  without  possessing 
it.  That  he  has  ever  deposed  a  sovereign  or  absolved  sub- 
jects, except  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  God,  or  ever 
will,  or  ever  can,  we  do  not  believe,  for  he  does  not  make 
the  law  which  binds  sovereigns  and  subjects,  he  only  keeps 
^nd  administers  it.  That  he  always  in  regard  to  sovereigns 
and  subjects  exercises  the  powers  with  \imich  God  intrustp 
him  on  the  side  of  right,  of  justice,  and  therefore  of  liberty, 
we,  of  course,  firmly  believe,  for  we  hold  him  to  be  the 
vicar  of  Christ  on  earth,  and  under  the  especial  protection  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  because  we  have,  and  can  have,  no  better 
evidence  of  what  is  right  and  just  than  his  decision.  The 
author  himself  says  the  popes  ''  have  excommunicated  the 
licentious  tryant  and  proclaimed  the  point  where  obedience 
<5eased  to  be  a  virtue,  and  there  the  duty  of  obedience 
ceases."  What  more  do  we  say  ?  What  is  the  use  of  quib- 
bling on  terms?  Do  the  popes  proclaim  or  declare  with 
judicial  authority  for  the  Catnolic  conscience  where  obedi- 
<jnce  ceases  to  be  a  virtue,  and  therefore  where  the  duty  of 
obedience  ends  ?  If  ho,  then  all  you  say  is  mere  verbiage ; 
if  yes,  then  he  does  absolve  the  subject  from  his  allegiance, 
and  has  authority  to  do  it,  and  you  might  just  as  well  have 
said  so  in  so  many  words,  as  to  have  begun  by  solemnly 
denying  it,  and  to  have  ended  by  explaining  away  your 
-deniaL 

We  know  how  offensive  the  Catholic  doctrine  on  this 
point  is  to  statesmen  and  men  of  the  world,  but  neverthe- 
less, if  we  mean  to  be  Catholics,  we  must  stand  by  it.  We 
did  not  make  the  doctrine,  and  are  not  responsible  for  it. 
God  will  take  care  of  his  oy^  doctrine ;  all  we  have  to  do 
is  to  be  faithful  to  it  through  good  report  and  through  evil 
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report,  in  life  and  in  death.  Catholicity  asserts  the  inde* 
pendence  and  supremacy  of  the  spiritual  order,  and  its  ri^ht 
to  resist  the  secular  order  whenever  it  encroaches  on  mat 
independence,  or  by  its  acts  denies  that  supremacy,  and  it 
peraonifies  that  order  on  earth  in  the  supreme  pontiff,  the 
successor  of  St.  Peter.  This  is  the  simple  fact,  and  there  is 
no  use  in  shrinking  from  saying  so,  or  in  timidly  seeking  to 
dis^ise  it.  We  should  be  neither  afraid  nor  ashamed  of 
God's  truth,  or  of  God's  institutions.  Martyrdom  is  an  evil 
only  to  those  who  inflict  it ;  for  their  sakes,  from  charity  to 
them,  we  should  seek  to  avoid  it  as  far  as  we  can  conscien- 
tiously, not  for  our  own  sakes.  Why  praise  we  the  martyrs, 
if  we  think  martyrdom  an  evil  ?  We  cannot  serve  two  mas- 
ters, and  we  cannot,  as  good  Catholics,  serve  the  state  any 
further  than  it  conforms  to  and  subserves  the  spiritual  order ; 
and  what  conforms  to  and  subserves  that  order  the  church  is 
established  to  teach  us,  and  does  teach  us,  through  her  pas- 
tors, more  especially  her  chief  pastor,  the  pope.  He  is  no 
loyal  Catholic  who  denies  this  in  word  or  deed,  and  he  is  a 
very  timid  Catholic  who  seeks  to  disuse  or  explain  it 
away.  It  is  the  truth,  and  are  we  afraid  to  stand  by  the 
truth,  and  take  the  consequences?  What  have  English 
Catholics  ever  gained  by  their  denials,  equivocations,  or  spe- 
cial pleadings  on  this  point?  They  have  never  gained  a 
moment's  credit  with  their  Protestant  enemies,  and  they 
have  been  stripped  of  their  estates,  imprisoned,  exiled,  or 
hunff,  drawn,  and  quartered,  just  as  they  would  have  been 
if  they  had  proclaimed  the  supremacy  of  the  pope  in  the 
fullest  and  least  equivocal  terms.  The  history  of  English 
Catholics — who  for  three  hundred  years  have  done  all  they 
could  do,  but  absolutely  give  up  their  faith,  to  prove  their 
loyalty  to  Protestant  princes,  and  who  have  during  all  that 
time  been  punished  as  traitors  to  the  ^vemment  —  should 
teach  us  a  lesson,  and  make  us  refuse  nereafter  to  burn  one 
>  single  grain  of  incense  to  Caesar,  that  is,  the  temporal  power. 
If  we  must  suffer  persecution,  let  us  at  least  have  the  con- 
solation of  knowing  that  we  have  not  in  the  least  prevari- 
cated ;  it  is  too  bad  to  sacrifice  a  portion  of  God's  truth  to 
please  the  state,  and  to  be  persecuted  into  the  bargain. 

As  the  subject  of  the  work  before  us  is  Protestant  perse- 
cution, we  are  naturally  led  to  ask  why  it  is  that  Protestants, 
wherever  they  have  had  the  power,  nave  invariably  perse- 
cuted Catholics.  The  fact  is  notorious,  and  the  history  of 
CathoUcity  in  all  Protestant  countries  is  only  a  reproduction 
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in  substance  of  the  history  of  the  church  under  the  pagan 
emperors.  Some  ascribe  trotestant  persecutions  to  bigotry 
ana  fanaticism,  and  these  may  have  had  their  influence ;  our 
author  hints  that  they  were  not  unfrequently  owing  to  tho 
desire  to  get  possession  of  the  estates  of  Catholics,  and  in 
this  he  may  be  right ;  but  we  are  inclined  to  think  the  prin- 
cipal cause  lies  in  the  very  fact  that  Catholicity  asserts  the 
independence  and  supremacy  of  the  spiritual  order,  and 
teaches  that  the  secular  in  all  things  should  be  subordinated 
and  made  subservient  to  it.  Protestants  have,  indeed,  some- 
times persecuted  Protestants,  but  only  in  the  heat  of  pas- 
sion, from  the  love  of  power,  or  to  save  themselves  in  the 
eyes  of  Catholics  from  the  reproach  of  being  divided  into 
secte,  atid  unable  to  maintain  even  the  appearance  of  unity. 
But  persecution  of  Protestants  by  Protestants  has  long 
since  virtually  ceased.  Sects  the  most  widely  separated 
from  each  other  in  doctrine  and  rites  are  very  good  friends, 
and  meet  together  in  a  world's  convention,  not  in  perfect 
harmony,  indeed,  but  without  cutting  each  other's  throats. 
Laws  against  Protestant  dissenters  have  nearly  everywhere 
been  repealed,  or  have  fallen  into  desuetude,  and  the  strug- 
gle between  sect  and  sect  has  dwindled  into  a  mere  worldly 
rivalry.  But  the  hostility  of  Protestants  to  Catholicity  has 
hardly  suflEered  any  abatement.  To  the  genuine  Protestant- 
ism of  the  age  Catholics  are  as  much  an  object  of  hatred 
and  of  persecution,  so  far  as  it  has  the  power  to  persecute, 
as  they  were  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth  and  James  1.  In  the 
early  colonial  days,  Massachusetts  set  a  price  on  the  head  of 
Father  Kasle,  and  sent  out  an  armed  band  that  shot  him 
down  at  the  head  of  his  flock.  If  similar  things  are  not 
done  now,  it  is  not  because  Protestantism  has  grown  one 
whit  more  tolerant  of  Catholicity.  Our  Irish  friends  com- 
plain, and  often  justly,  of  the  prejudices  they  have  to  en- 
counter, and  suppose  it  is  because  they  are  Irishmen.  It  is 
no  such  thing.  Their  beinff  Irishmen  is  nothing  against 
them  in  the  eyes  of  the  American  people.  Their  offense  i» 
that  they  are  Catholics.  Though  Catnolics  in  this  country 
outnumber  the  most  numerous  Protestant  sect,  they  are 
hardly  recognized  publicly  as  an  existent  body.  Little 
attention  is  paid  to  their  bishops  and  clergy,  and  in  public 
measures  seriously  aflFecting  them,  no  public  autnority 
thinks  of  consulting  them,  as  would  be  the  esse  if  they 
were  Protestants.  Secretly  every  thing  is  done  that  it 
is  supposed  can  be  done  with  prudence  to  oppress  us,  and 
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to  prevent  Catholicity  from  becoming  naturalized  in  the 
country.  This  secret  hostility  is  preparing  to  become,  and 
assnredly  will  become,  open  and  even  violent  persecution, 
the  very  moment  that  the  Protestant  community  becomes 
convinced  that  Catholicity  has  really  taken  root  in  our  soil, 
and,  if  suffered  to  grow  in  freedom,  must  become  the  dom- 
inant reli^on  of  the  country.  If  it  has  been  heretofore 
tolerated,  it  haj9  been  because  it  was  despised,  because  it  was 
supposed  to  serve  the  purposes  of  a  police  for  Irish  labor- 
ers m  our  towns  and  on  our  public  works,  and  because  it 
was  not  believed  to  be  capable  of  making  any  serious  in- 
roads upon  the  native  American  population. 

Now  whence  comes  this  inveterate  hostility  of  Protest 
tants  of  all  sects  and  classes,  sorts  and  sizes,  to  Catholicity? 
Why  is  it  that  Protestants  are  more  hostile  to  us  than  one 
Protestant  sect  is  to  another?  It  certainly  is  not  from 
purely  religious  motives,  for  Protestantism  does  not  care, 
and  never  did  care,  enough  about  religion,  properly  so 
called,  to  persecute  anybody  for  its  sake.  It  is  not  because 
Protestants  feel  that  our  souls  are  in  danger,  for  they  have 
always  conceded  that  salvation  is  attainable  in  our  church; 
and  all  they  contend  for,  as  any  one  may  see  by  reading 
their  great  English  defender,  Chillingworth,  is,  that  Prot- 
estantism is  a  s^e  way  of  salvation ;  that  is,  that  a  Protes- 
tant may  be  saved  as  well  as  a  Catholic.  They  only  claim, 
in  regard  to  the  world  to  come,  to  be  as  well  oflE  as  we,  and 
never  as  a  body  think  of  questioning  our  chance  of  eternal 
salvation.  It  is  not  zeal  for  the  honor  of  God,  or  profound 
love  of  truth,  for  we  see  them  fraternize  with  infidels,  and 
men  who  scoff  at  all  they  call  truth.  The  English  govern- 
ment, which  persecutes  Catholics,  contributes,  or  lately  con- 
tributed, to  the  support  of  ffindoo  idolatry  in  India,  and  we 
have  never  heard  of  its  persecuting  Hindooism  and  its  ad- 
herents, or  Mahometanism  and  its  professors.  The  most 
numerous  class  of  British  subjects  are  pagans,  and  the  next 
largest  class  are  Mahometans ;  and  yet  she  enacts,  as  far  ad 
we  are  aware,  no  ecclesiastical  titles  bill  against  them.  It 
fiurely,  then,  is  not  zeal  for  the  honor  of  God,  or  the  love  of 
religion.     What,  then,  is  the  cause? 

The  cause  is  undoubtedly  secular.  This,  in  fact,  is  always 
the  cause  alle^d.  Protestantism  always  denies  that  it  perse- 
cutes for  religious  causes.  In  England  it  executed  the  clergy 
as  traitors,  and  prohibited  the  ancient  religion  because  dan- 
gerous to  the  state.    Lord  John  Bussell,  in  his  recent  lepBr 
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lation  against  Catholicity,  professes  to  respect  religious  liber' 
tj,  and  to  legislate  only  to  protect  the  prerogative  of  the 
queen.  In  tlus  country,  what  is  the  great  argument  against 
us  ?  It  is,  that  we  owe  allegiance  to  a  foreign  potentate,  and 
cannot  be  loyal  to  the  republican  institutions  of  the  country. 
In  England,  Catholicity  is  said  to  be  opposed  to  the  preroga- 
tive 01  the  crown ;  here,  to  the  prerogative  of  the  people. 
Always  and  everywhere  are  Catholics  burnt,  massacred, 
hun^,  drawn,  and  quartered,  their  estates  confiscated,  or  the 
pro^ssion  and  practice  of  their  religion  subjected  to  vex- 
atious restrictions  in  the  name  and  alleged  interests  of  the 
jsecular  order.  This  is  the  uniform  pretence  of  the  Protes- 
tants themselves,  and  we  may  well  take  them  here  at  their 
word,  and  believe  that  in  this  they  are  honest. 

There  must,  then,  certainly  be  something  in  the  Catholic 
religion,  essential  to  Catholicity,  that  is  repugnant  to  the 
Protestant  view  of  the  rights  of  the  secdar  order ;  for,  if  it 
were  not  so,  Protestants  would  finally  have  softened  towards 
us,  and  become  as  willing  to  tolerate  us  as  they  are  to  tolerate 
downright  infidels.  Protestantism  may  vary  its  forms,  but 
it  cannot  change  its  essential  nature  and  live.  It  professes 
to  be  an  uprising  of  the  human  race  in  behalf  of  liberty. 
This  profession,  in  any  respectable  sense  of  the  word  liberty^ 
is  ridiculous,  for  it  is  notorious  that  Protestantism  every- 
where favors  despotism,  now  of  the  throne  and  now  of  the 
mob.  Yet  there  must  be  a  sense  in  which  what  it  professes 
is  true.  Catholics  must  not  suppose  that  Protestants  use 
4)ur  terms  in  our  sense.  Protestantism  was  an  uprising  in 
favor  of  what  Protestants  mean  by  liberty ;  but  they  meant 
by  liberty,  not  freedom  from  all  restraints  not  imposed  im- 
mediately or  mediately  by  God  himself,  but  f reeaom  from 
all  religious  authority,  from  all  religion  except  that  which 
man  concocts  for  himself.  In  politics,  as  against  us,  they  mean 
by  liberty  the  absolute  independence  and  supremacy  of  the 
secular  order,  and  the  subordination  and  subjection  of  the 
spiritual.  Protestantism,  therefore,  was  an  uprising  in  favor 
of  liberty,  indeed,  but  of  the  liberty  of  the  flesh,  tne  world, 
And  the  devil, — the  three  powers  which  Catholicity  labors 
incessantly  to  restrain  and  reduce  to  subjection. 

The  hostility  to  Catholicity  is  not  that  it  is,  as  some  pre- 
tend, incompatible  with  this  or  that  form  of  civil  govern- 
ment, but  that  it  holds  civil  government  in  every  country, 
whatever  its  form,  as  much  bound  to  obey  the  law  of  God 
as  the  meanest  of  its  subjects.    It  is  not  merely  that  it  teaches 
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this,  for  nearly  every  Protestant  sect  teaches  the  same,  sa 
far  as  words  go ;  but  it  is  that  Catholicity  is  a  church,  a  cor- 
poration,  a  kingdom,  extending  through  all  nations,  withit& 
centre  of  unity  and  its  supreme  chiei.  If  the  church  had 
no  visible  centre  of  unity,  if  it  had  no  supreme  ruler  on  earth, 
if  it  were  broken  into  national  churches,  each  confined  to  a 
particular  nation,  and  complete  within  itself,  it  might  teach 
all  the  doctrines  and  observe  all  the  rites  it  now  does,  with- 
out ever  being  the  object  of  fear  to  Protestant  governments, 
or  the  subject  of  Protestant  persecution.  Hostflity  is  excited 
against  it,  and  the  secular  order  strives  to  extirpate  it,  be- 
cause, having  such  visible  centre  and  supreme  ruler  on  earth, 
it  has  the  power,  when  the  people  of  any  particular  nation 
sincerely  and  firmly  believe  it,  to  render  its  teaching  eflFect- 
ual,  and  to  force  the  government  to  regard  it,  and  desist 
from  its  attacks  on  the  spiritual  order,  or  its  acts  againaJ:  the- 
law  of  God.  It  is  the  papacy  that  is  dreaded,  and  we  are 
persecuted,  not  because  we  are  supposed  to  believe  error, 
out  because  we  are  papists.  Cathohcity  without  the  papacy, 
if  such  a  thing  were  conceivable,  would  be  no  object  of  per- 
secution, nay,  would  be  even  acceptable  to  almost  every 
secular  government,  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  civil  power.  The 
war  is  a^inst  Peter,  on  whom  Christ  founded  his  church, 
because  Peter  is  the  keeper  and  administrator  of  the  supreme- 
law  of  nations  as  of  individuals.  As  long  as  Peter  sits  in 
his  chair  at  Rome,  no  state  is  free  to  practise  injustice,  to 
violate  the  rights  of  its  neighbors,  to  oppress  its  subjects,  or 
to  trample  on  the  law  of  God  with  impunity.  Peter  mnst, 
then,  be  dethroned,  and  war  to  the  death  be  declared  against 
him,  and  all  who  own  him  as  the  vicegerent  of  God  on  eartL 
Here  is  wherefore  Protestant  governments  and  people  wage 
such  deadly  war  against  us,  and  wherefore  they  never  toler- 
ate us,  or  leave  us  to  enjoy  our  rights,  when  they  are  pre- 
dominant, and  we  are,  or  are  likely  to  be,  strong  enough  to- 
exert  any  important  influence  on  public  affairs. 

Here  is  the  main  secret  of  that  unrelenting  hostility  with 
which  Protestants  pursue  Catholics.  And  what  is  our  rem- 
edy ?  How  are  we  to  disarm  this  hostility  ?  By  denying 
the  supremacy  of  the  spiritual  order,  and  asserting  the  abso- 
lute independence  and  supremacy  of  the  state,  that  is,  sac- 
rificing to  Ctesar  ?  In  the  first  place,  to  do  so  would  be  to* 
give  up  our  faith  as  Catholics,  and  to  become  to  all  intents- 
and  purposes  Protestants ;  and  in  the  second  place,  were  we 
to  do  so,  and  still  profess  to  be  Catholics,  it  would  concilia 
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4ite  us  no  favor,  for  no  Protestant  would  believe  in  the  sin- 
cerity of  our  disavowal  of  the  hated  supremacy.  Shall  we 
solemnly  protest  that  we  are  loyal  subjects,  and  are  bound 
in  conscience  to  obey  the  civil  authority  in  all  things  not 
irepugnant  to  the  law  of  God?  To  what  end  ?  Protestants 
•care  nothing  for  our  protestations ;  for  they  have  a  theory 
that  a  Catholic  will  stick  at  no  lie  where  his  religion  is  eon- 
•cerned.  Moreover,  what  we  solemnly  protest,  in  so  protest- 
ing, is  precisely  what  they  object  to  us,  and  in  protesting  it 
we  only  aggravate  our  ofience.  Protestants  entertain  no 
•doubt  of  onr  loyalty  as  subjects,  that  we  will  always  uphold 
i;he  constituted  authorities  in  all  things  not  repugnant  to 
.the  divine  law ;  but  this  is  precisely  what  they  do  not  want 
us  to  do,  and  what  they  oppose  us  for.  What  they  want  is 
Tthe  power,  when  they  have  the  state,  to  do  what  they 
please  with  it,  and  when  they  have  not,  to  make  a  revolu- 
tion in  order  to  get  it, — ^two  things  which  our  doctrine  of 
loyalty  to  the  powers  that  be,  and  of  the  supremacy  of  the 
Jaw  of  God,  directly  forbids  them.  It  is  not  because  Oath- 
•olicity  does  not  favor  wise,  just,  and  stable  civil  govern- 
ment that  Protestants  oppose  it,  for  that  they  know  it  does, 
ibut  because  it  condemns  both  civil  despotism  and  revolu- 
tionism. Protestantism  in  power  is  civil  despotism, — the 
•despotism  either  of  the  monarch  or  of  the  mob;  and 
Protestantism  out  of  power  is  revolutionism.  When  we 
limit  our  obedience  to  the  state  to  those  things  not  repug- 
nant to  the  law  of  God,  and  add,  with  the  apostles.  We 
must  obey  God  rather  tlian  men,  we  deny  the  civil  despot- 
ism it  would  establish,  and  assert  the  principles  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty ;  when  we  assert  our  duty  to  obey  the  pow- 
ders that  be,  our  obligation  in  conscience  to  demean  our- 
rselves  as  quiet  citizens  and  loyal  subjects,  never  resisting 
.authority  save  when  it  conunands  us  to  do  what  the  law  of 
God  f oroids,  we  deny  the  right  of  revolution,  we  condemn 
'"  the  sacred  right  of  insurrection,"  which  Protestantism  as- 
sserts  when  out  of  power.  Catholicity  interposes  and  pro- 
tects the  subject  when  tbd  prince  attempts  to  tyrannize,  and 
:also  interposes  and  protects  the  prince  when  his  subjects 
are  disposed  to  rebel;  precisely  wliat  Protestantism  wars 
against,  for  it  must  always  have  either  despotism  or  anarchy. 
It  is  clear,  then,  let  us  do  our  best,  we  cannot  commend 
•ourselves  to  the  Protestant  world,  or  convince  them  that,  if  i 
we  are  good  Catholics,  we  are  not  the  enemies  of  the  su- 
premacy of  the  secular  order  which  they  always  assert   The 
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truth  which  we  muBt  as  Catholics  hold,  and  the  virtnecr 
which  we  must  insist  on,  are  necessarily  at  war  with  what 
tliey  as  Protestants  do  and  must  seek  as  the  supreme  good ; 
and  if  we  are  strong  in  a  country,  the  church  through  ns 
will  prevent  civil  tvranny  on  the  one  hand,  and  rebellion 
on  the  other,  keeping  both  prince  and  subject,  both  the 
state  and  the  citizen,  within  the  sphere  of  their  civil  rights 
and  duties,  and  therefore  will   De  able  to  defeat  them. 
TVliat  Protestantism  uniformly  seeks  is  intrinsically  false 
and  unjust,  and  therefore  in  proportion  as  we  are  faithful 
to  our  religion  we  must  be  odious  to  Protestants,  and  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree  be  persecuted  by  them.    Protestant- 
ism cannot  afford  to  leave  us  in  peace.     It  is  for  this  world, 
and  makes  men  live  for  this  world  alone ;  it  is,  as  we  have 
shown  in  the  foregoing  article,  essentially  heathenism,  and 
as  such  asserts  necessarily  the  supremacy  of  the  secular 
order.     Catholicity,  on  the  other  hand,  asserts  the  suprem- 
acy of  the  spiritual  order,  and  makes  religion  the  only  real 
business  of  a  man's  life.     How,  then,  can  we  commend  our- 
selves to  Protestants,  or  remove  their  oMections  to  us,  with- 
out abandoning  our  religion  ?    How,  then,  can  they  ever 
regard  our  prosperity  otherwise  than  as  dangerous  to  them  ? 
It  is  always  labor  lost  for  us  to  attempt  to  prove  to  Prot- 
estants that  we  are  their  very  good  brothers,  and,  in  their 
sense^  as  good  as  they  are.    We  are  even  disgusted  when  we 
find  Catholics  in  one  country  urging  their  religion  because 
favorable  to  monarchy,  and  in  another  because  favorable  to 
democracy  ;  citing  the  examples — quite  too  numerous— of 
the  uncatholic  conduct  of  our  ancestors  in  disobeying  the 
church  in  order  to  satisfy  the  civil  tyrant,  whether  king  or 
people,  that  in  a  conflict  between  church  and  state  we  may 
be  relied  on  to  side  with  the  state,  and  plunge  our  swori 
into  the  heart  of  our  spiritual  mother.    It  is  to  such  conduct 
on  the  part  of  our  Catnolic  ancestors,  it  is  to  their  readiness 
to  side  with  the  secular  against  the  spiritual  authority,  that 
we  owe  the  despotism  and  anarchy,  the  schism  and  heresy,^ 
of  our  times,  and  the  almost  universal  lapse  of  the  modem 
world  into  heathenism.     To  approve  this  conduct  is  as  use- 
less as  it  is  uncatholic.     The  true  policy  for  Catholics  is  not 
to  seek  to  commend  themselves  to  the  lovers  of  this  world, 
but  to  calculate  always  on  being  persecuted.    All  who  will 
live  godly  in  Christ  Jesus  must  suffer  persecution.     If  we 
are  good  Catholics,  our  home  is  not  in  this  world,  and  thi» 
worM  does  and  must  hate  us.    There  is  no  help  for  nSr 
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Heresy  will  persecnte  orthodoxy,  error  will  persecute  truth, 
and  the  secular  will  persecute  tne  spiritual.  It  has  always 
been  so  from  the  beffinning,  and  will  be  so  unto  the  end. 
All  we  can  do  is  to  love  our  enemies,  pray  for  them  who 
persecute  us,  and  bless  them  that  curse  us,  and  proceed  on 
our  way  in  the  path  marked  out  by  our  religion,  without 
turning  to  the  right  hand  or  the  left,  looking  tor  no  peace 
on  earth,  and  seeking  none  till  we  arrive  in  heaven,  our 
home.  Our  business  here  is  to  prepare  for  heaven,  to  love, 
obey,  and  bear  witness  to  the  truth,  and  therefore  to  that 
which  condemns  the  world.  There  is  no  compromise  or 
conciliation  practicable,  or  to  be  thought  of.  We  must 
either  be  true  to  our  religion,  and  thus  have  all  who  are  not 
of  it  for  our  enemies,  or  we  must  be  false  to  it,  and  have 
God  for  our  enemy,  and  hell  for  our  doom. 

We  know  we  are  told  that  the  age  of  persecution  is  past, 
that  advanced  civilization  has  rendered  it  henceforth  impos- 
sible to  renew  old  penal  laws,  and  to  disturb  a  man  for  his 
religion.  Even  some  Catholics,  and  Catholic  journals,  join 
in  the  disgusting  cant  as  to  religious  liberty,  toleration,  and 
the  liberality  of  the  age.  Where  are  our  eyes  ?  Have  we 
forgotten  the  arrest  of  the  archbishop  of  JPosen,  and  the 
imprisonment  of  the  archbishop  of  Cologne,  a  few  years 
since,  by  the  king  of  Prussia  ?  Hiave  we  not  seen,  within 
the  last  four  or  nve  years,  the  Jesuits  and  other  religious 
orders  persecuted  in  almost  every  country  of  Europe,  the 
Holy  Father  driven  into  exile,  pious  and  devoted  priests  and 
religious  massacred  or  assassinated,  and  are  not  the  illustri- 
ous prelates  of  Luxemburg,  Lausanne  and  G^eneva,  Turin, 
and  Ca^liari  still  in  exile,  and  their  flocks  a  prey  to  the 
spoiler  T  What  age  was  more  civilized,  in  your  sense  of 
civilization,  than  tnat  of  Nero,  Domitian,  and  Diocletian, 
or  what  people  in  modern  times  have  come  up  in  civiliza- 
tion to  that  of  the  people  of  theBoman  empire  under  the 
pagan  emperors  ?  W  ho  so  ignorant  of  history  as  to  rely  on 
what  is  called  civilization  ajs  a  protection  against  persecution 
of  the  true  religion  ?  Who  Knows  not  that  the  more  ad- 
vanced that  civilization  is,  the  more  hostile  it  becomes  to  the 
church,  and  the  moi^  cruelly  does  it  persecute  the  true  be- 
lievers ?  Do  not  deceive  yourselves.  The  age  is  not  one 
whit  more  tolerant  of  religion  than  was  that  of  Nero,  or 
Decius,  and  the  religious  liberty  which  Protestants  talk 
about  is,  as  we  have  often  told  you,  only  the  liberty  of 
heresy  and  infidelity,  freedom  from  religion,  and  the  liberty 
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to  oppress  it,  to  subject  it  to  the  state  or  the  mob.  Open 
your  eyes,  and  see  the  whole  so-called  liberal  pariy  throuffh 
out  the  world  mad  against  religion,  and  comoining  to  de- 
stroy its  organization,  and  to  deliver  men  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  unrestrained  despot  or  the  lawless  mob,  and 
then  re|)ose  in  the  liberality  of  tne  a^,  and  our  enlightened 
civilization,  if  you  can.  The  age  claims  to  be  philanthropic 
and  who  knows  not  that  the  characteristics  ox  a  professed 
philanthropist  is  to  have  a  heart  harder  than  the  nether 
mill-stone  i  No,  my  brethren,  join  not  in  the  cant  of  the 
day  ;  trust  none  of  the  professions  of  religious  liberty  you 
hear,  come  from  what  quarter  they  may ;  and  above  all,  put 
no  confidence  in  our  cold,  material,  semsh,  heartless  modem 
civilization.  Bead  the  Kew  Testament,  read  your  tract  on 
^race,  and  rely  no  longer  on  the  liberality  of  heresy  or  in- 
lidelity,  on  the  world  or  its  children.  Becall  what  you  have 
seen  in  England  during  the  last  two  years,  and  learn  that 
your  sole  reliance  is  on  the  truth  your  church  teaches  you, 
and  on  her  celestial  8pouse.  We  are  persecuted,  we  shall 
be  persecuted,  and  we  must  make  up  our  minds  to  be  per- 
secuted, and  to  thank  God  we  are  accounted  worthy  to 
suffer  for  his  sake ;  for,  if  we  suffer  with  him,  we  shall  reign 
with  him. 

These  considerations  explain  why  it  is  Catholics  are  al- 
ways the  object  of  Protestant  persecution,  and  why  they 
always  must  be,  as  long  as  Protestantism  in  any  form  sur- 
vives ;  they  should  also  serve  to  show  how  idle  it  is,  by  any 
prevarication  or  disguise  of  Catholic  truth,  even  if  it  were 
not  sinful,  to  attempt  to  conciliate  Protestants.  Catholics 
and  Prot^f%ints  stand  opposed  to  each  other  as  the  spirit  and 
the  flesh,  and  there  is  and  will  be  war  betwixt  them,  as 
long  as  the  world  stands.  We  cannot  help  it,  and  all  we 
have  to  do  is  to  cling  fast  to  the  faith,  stand  by  the  church 
with  true  and  heroic  courage,  and  suffer  without  complaint 
whatever  we  may  be  called  on  to  suffer,  trusting  that  our 
jgood  God  will  abundantly  reward  us  hereafter  for  all  we 
mav  suffer  for  his  sake  here. 

"W'e  have  been  carried  away  so  far  by  this  discussion  that 
we  have  well-nigh  forgotten  our  author.  He  has  written 
his  book  to  show  the  folly  of  attempting  to  put  down 
Catholicity  by  persecution.  We  agree  perfectly  with  him 
that  it  is  loUy,  because  the  wisdom  of  the  world  is  always 
folly  with  God.  But  the  world  cannot  reign  unless  it  can 
put  down  Catholicity,  and  therefore  it  must  always  attempt 
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to  put  it  down,  either  by  seducing  or  forcing  Oathclics  from 
their  allegiance.  It  can  never  succeed,  for  it  lights  against 
Ood ;  yet  never  will  you  persuade  it  that  it  is  not  wise,  or 
induce  it  to  desist  from  its  folly.  It  is  in  its  nature  U>  fight 
Against  God,  for  it  hates  him,  and  it  always  will  renew  its 
bootless  war.  But  we  wish  our  readers  here  to  bear  in  mind 
that  it  is  not  religious  bigotry,  that  it  is  not  zeal  for  religion, 
that  chiefly  lights  the  fires  of  Protestant  persecution,  but 
zeal  for  the  world  and  determination  to  subordinate  religion 
always  and  everywhere  to  the  secular  power.  And  there- 
fore we  lose  all  the  breath  we  expend  in  declaiming  against 
bigotry  and  intolerance,  and  in  favor  of  religious  liberty,  or 
the  right  of  every  man  to  be  of  any  religion  or  of  no  religion, 
as  best  pleases  him,  which  some  two  or  three  of  our  jour- 
nalists would  fain  persuade  the  world  is  Catholic  doctrine. 
Such  declamations  only  tend  to  render  Catholics  indiflFerent 
to  their  faith,  or  to  inoculate  them  with  a  false  and  fatal 
liberalism,  as  experience  every  day  proves.  They  produce 
no  effect  on  Protestants,  save  so  far  as  they  may  be  regarded 
as  indications  of  a  tendency  amon^t  us  to  abandon  our 
religion,  and  turn  Protestant  or  infidel.  It  is  always  folly 
to  talk  or  reason  of  Protestants,  taken  as  a  body,  as  if  they 
had  religion,  or  cared  a  pin's  head  for  religion  of  any 
sort.  Set  them  down  always  as  modem  heathens,  and  go 
and  preach  to  them  as  the  fathers  did  to  the  gentiles,  or  you 
will  never  touch  them.  They  will  persecute  you,  if  they 
have  the  power,  and*  regard  you  as  of  sufficient  importance 
to  be  persecuted,  until  you  succeed  in  convincing  them  that 
Protestantism  is  false  and  Catholicity  is  true,  and  that  they 
ure  to  live  for  heaven  and  not  for  earth.  The  great  error 
into  which  we  fall  is  that  of  considering  Protestantism  as  a 
form  of  religion,  and  adhered  to  from  religious  motives.  If 
;8uch  was  ever  the  case,  it  is  not  now.  With  here  and  there 
an  individual  exception,  Protestants  constitute  not  a  religious^ 
but  a  political  and  social  party,  and  what  they  say  in  refer- 
ence to  religion  is  said  only  in  furtherance  oi  their  secular 
movements  or  desires,  whether  they  themselves  are  distinct- 
ly conscious  that  it  is  so  or  not.  We  do  it  too  much  honor 
when  we  condescend  to  dispute  with  it  as  a  form  of  relig- 
ious error  ;  and  the  great  reason  why  we  do  not  dispute  it 
more  successfully  is,  that  no  small  portion  of  us  sympathize 
with  it  in  its  political  and  social  views,  that  is,  are  ourselves 
Protestants  without  knowing  it  The  atheistical  politics 
i(¥hich  are  the  essence  of  Protestantism  have  pervaded  the 
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modem  Catholic  world,  and  are  nearly  as  rife  amongst  us  a& 
among  Protestants  themselves.     Our  first  work  should  be 
to  nnprotestantize  ourselves, — a  thing  we  shall  not  very 
readily  do,  if  our  popular  writers  take  care  to  deny  or  sup- 
press Catholic  truth  as   applicable   to  the   secular  order. 
Atheistical  politics  are   well-nigh  universal,  and   till  we* 
abandon  them  ourselves,  we  shall  make  poor  headway  against 
Protestantism.     When  we  ourselves  are  afraid  to  assert  the 
supremacy  of  the  church,  and  the  subordination  of  the  state,. 
and  to  maintain  that  the  secular  is  for  the  spiritaal,  and  not 
the  spiritual  for  the  secular, — ^when  we  are  afraid  to  ac- 
knowled^  the  supremacy  of  Peter  in  his  successors,  and 
deem  it  tne  part  of  prudence  to  explain  away  or  half  deny 
the  papacy, — what  have  we  got  to  say  to  Protestants  ?     w  e- 
yield  every  thing  to  them  that  thev  care  for,  and  what  have 
we  to  oppose  to  them?    We  tell  our  readers,  again  and 
again,  that  the  theological  matters  discussed  between  Protes- 
tants and  us  are  not  the  real  questions  at  issue.    They  care 
nothing,  as  a  body,  for  doctrines.     They  have  no  doctrines- 
that  they  cannot  give  up  at  a  moment's  warning,  if  necessary 
to  secure  their  secular  success.    The  whole  question  turns 
on  the  unity  and  catholicity  of  the  church,  as  the  means  of 
maintaining  the  supremacy  of  the  spiritual  order.     As  thai 
unity  and  catholicity  are  eflEected  and  secured  by  the  papacy,, 
the  real  object  of  attack  is  the  pope  and  his  spiritual  au- 
thority, under  God,  over  the  wnole  secular  order.     The 
whole  question  is  here.  Give  up  or  deny  that  authority,  and 
you  give  up  or  deny  all  that  Protestantism  really  opposes, 
and  embrace  practically  all  that  is  living  in  it,   and  are- 
Protestants  in  the  only  sense  in  which  Protestants  are  worth 
counting.    We  must,  therefore,  if  we  mean  to  be  Catholics,, 
be  truly — we  like  the  word — Papists,  and  fearlessly  assert 
the  papal  supremacy.    We  shall  then  get  rid  of  our  Protes- 
tant,  heathen,  or  atheistical  politics,  and  have  a  Catholic- 
ground  on  which  to  oppose  Protestantism.     This  is  the  first 
thing  necessary  for  us.     This  done,  we  become  politically 
and  socially,  as  we  are  in  faith  and  worship,  a  united  body, 
able  to  move  in  one  solid  and  unbroken  phalanx  againit 
Protestantism,  and  to  produce  some  effect  on  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  Protestants.     The  question  will  then  be  discussed 
on  its  merits,  and  we  may  hope  that  God  will  bless  our  ef- 
forts to  persuade  our  Protestant  brethren  that  they  should 
no  longer  abandon  themselves  to  the  world  which  satisfieth 
not,  but  make.it  their  sole  business  to  live  for  God  and 
heaven. 
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However,  we  must  never  forget  that  every  age  is  a  martyr 
age,  and  that  the  martyr  spirit  is  the  only  spirit  worthy  of 
the  true  Catholic.  We  like,  therefore,  the  little  book  be- 
fore us,  as  showing  how  men  can  even  in  modern  times  die 
martyrs.  It  is  well  fitted  to  make  us  love  the  faith  for  which 
onr  fathers  suffered  so  much,  and  to  strengthen  us  to  endure 
whatever  persecutions  for  it  the  enemy  shall  be  permitted  to 
institute  against  us.  Notwithstanding  the  few  criticisms 
we  have  ventured  on  it,  it  is  an  excellent  little  book.  Our 
objection  to  it  is,  that  it  takes  too  favorable  a  view  of  An- 
glicanism in  regarding  it  as  a  form  of  religion,  and  is  not 
quite  ultramontane  enough  to  suit  our  taste.  Aside  from 
tliese  objections  it  is  a  good  book,  written  with  great  power, 
serious  intention,  and  in  the  true  Christian  enpirit.  We  thank 
the  unknown  author  for  it,  and  hope  he  wiU  not  let  his  pen 
lie  idle.  These  are  times  when  none  who  can  speak  for  the 
truth  are  permitted  to  be  silent,  and  especially  none  who 
can  speak  so  well  as  our  author. 
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(From  Brow]i8on*8  Quarterly  EoTiew  for  April,  1868.] 

DuBiNG  the  last  winter,  the  editor  of  this  journal,  at  the 
invitation  of  the  Catholic  Institute  of  St.  Louis,  gave  in  that 
city  a  course  of  five  lectures  on  Catholicity  and  Civilization,  in 
which  he  endeavored  to  maintain  that  sJl  true  civilization  is 
of  Catholic  origin,  and  that  all  nations  in  the  ancient  world 
became  barbarous  in  proportion  as  thev  departed  from  the 
patriarchal  religion,  and  that  all  modem  nations  tend  to 
barbarism  in  proportion  as  they  recede  from  the  Catholic 
Church.  He  dia  not  maintain  this  thesis  precisely  as  an 
argument  for  the  church,  for  he  contended  tnat  the  church 
is  spiritual,  instituted  not  for  the  civilization  of  nations,  but 
for  the  glory  of  God  in  the  salvation  of  souls ;  he  maintained 
it  because  it  is  historically  true,  and  because  it  is  a  conclusive 
argument  against  the  carnal  Judaism  into  which  the  world 

*J  Cour9e  €f  Five  Lectures,  deUwred  in  St.  Louis,  an  Protestantism  and 
Government    By  Hon.  Hugh  A.  Garland.      St  Louis,  1852. 
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has  lapsed,  and  which  proposes  simply  material  civilization 
And  temporal  well-being  as  its  sole  end.  His  lectures  were 
nothing  out  a  running  commentary  on  the  sacred  text,  "  Seek 
first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  justice,  and  all  these  things 
shall  be  added  unto  you." 

The  conclusions  of  the  lecturer  were  neither  flattering  nor 
acceptable  to  the  carnal  Jews  and  gentiles  who  listened  to 
them.  If  his  conclusions  were  sound,  and  nobody  pretended 
that  they  did  not  follow  irresistibly  from  his  premises,  and 
if  what  he  alleged  to  be  facts  were  really  facts,  the  boasted 
progress  and  intelligence  of  the  modem  uncatholic  world 
could  be  regai'ded  only  as  false  intelligence,  worse  than  no 
intelligence  at  all,  and  a  progress  towards  barbarism,  if  not 
arrested,  destined  to  ena  in  savagism.  The  secular  and 
.sectarian  press,  with  one  or  two  honorable  exceptions,  kept 
up  during  the  delivery  of  the  lectures  a  continual  fire  against 
the  lecturer  and  his  assertions,  and  even  sought  to  crush  him 
beneath  the  weight  of  his  own  shameful  writings  prior  to 
his  conversion,  and  which  he  had  long  since  retracted.  But 
this  was  not  enough.  The  lectures  were  listened  to  by  large 
numbers  of  the  most  respectable  and  influential  classes 
•of  the  city,  with  deep  interest,  almost  with  enthusiasm. 
Nowhere  had  the  lecturer  ever  found  a  more  intelligent 
audience,  or  been  listened  to  with  more  manifest  respect  and 
sympathy.  Something  was  necessary  to  be  done  to  counter- 
iict  the  influence  of  his  decidedly  anti- Jewish  and  anti-eentile 
lectures.  So,  at  their  close,  a  number  of  anti-Cathohc  citi- 
zens of  St.  Louis  invited  Hugh  A.  Garland,  a  Yirginian, 
and  fonnerly  clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
•Congress  of  the  United  States,  to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures 
in  reply  to  them,  and  to  tell  the  people  what  they  were  to 
believe  as  to  the  compatibility  oi  Protestantism  with  civil- 
ization and  good  government.  Mr.  Ghxland  accepted  the 
invitation  so  far  as  to  consent  to  give  a  course  of  lectures  on 
the  same  subject,  or  at  least  some  branches  of  it,  and  the 

famphlet  before  us  consists  of  a  phonographical  report  of 
is  course. 

The  author  does  not  profess  to  repby  to  the  course  by  the 
•editor  of  this  journal,  out  professes  to  go  over  the  same 
ground,  and,  save  in  the  correspondence  oetween  him  and 
the  gentlemen  who  invited  him  to  lecture,  he  makes  but  a 
single  allusion  to  him,  and  that,  save  as  to  its  too  compU- 
mentary  character,  one  to  which  we  can  take  no  exception. 
We  might,  therefore,  very  well  regard  ourselves  as  unaer  no 
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special  obligation  to  notice  the  pamphlet ;  bnt  as  the  corre- 
spondence which  occasioned  it  is  published  at  its  head,  and 
as  it  was  no  doubt  intended  to  be  a  vindication  of  Protes- 
tantism against  the  Catholic  lecturer,  without  the  responsi- 
bihtv  of  a  direct  answer  to  his  arguments,  and  as  our  sflence 
might  be  misconstrued  by  the  enemies  of  our  faith,  we  have 
concluded  not  to  let  it  pass  without  making  it  the  subject  of 
a  few  brief  comments. 

With  the  author  personally  Our  relations  have  long  been 
friendly  and  affectionate,  and  we  remember  with  great  pleas- 
ure the  intercourse  we  enjoyed  with  him,  in  the  bosom  of 
his  own  family  and  elsewhere,  during  our  late  visit  to  St. 
Louis,  the  great  city  of  the  West.  We  confess  we  were  not 
prepared  for  such  a  course  of  lectures  as  he  appears  to  have 

given,  from  a  gentleman  of  his  character  and  intelligence, 
urrounded  as  ne  is  bv  Catholics,  in  daily  and  hourly  inter- 
course with  them,  ana  to  some  extent  familiar  with  Catholic 
doctrines  and  treatises,  we  did  not  expect  from  him  argu- 
ments against  us  which  would  hardly  nave  been  creditable- 
to  a  Dowling  or  a  Sparry.  We  speak  of  the  arguments  as- 
to  their  substance,  not  of  the  language  in  which  they  are 
clothed,  which  for  the  most  part  is  that  of  a  gentleman,  and 
unexceptionabla 

The  precise  purpose  of  the  author  in  his  lectures  he  no- 
where distinctly  states,  and  we  are  at  a  loss  to  determine 
what  general  thesis  he  means  to  maintain  or  to  refute.  His 
lectures  as  a  course  appear  to  lack  unity  of  design  and  dis- 
tinctness of  aim.  The  author  has  read  a  good  deal  on  vari- 
ous subjects,  has  thought  intensely,  and  has  made  many  just 
observations;  but  he  does  not  seem  to  have  digested  hi& 
materials,  or  to  have  worked  out  his  thoughts,  and  reduced 
them  to  a  system.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  determined 
his  principles  and  doctrines,  and  become  able  to  state  them 
clearly  and  distinctly,  so  as  to  bring  his  reading  and  obser- 
vation to  bear  directly  on  their  illustration  and  defence.  His 
lectures  are  to  us,  though  eloquent  and  high-wrought  in 
passages,  confused,  indeed  chaotic,  and  successfully  defy  our 
powers  of  analysis.  We  cannot  reduce  them  to  unity,  and 
test  their  soundness  or  unsoundness  by  testing  them  in  their 
principle.  In  a  word,  the  author  is  far  more  of  a  Protes- 
tant than  we  had  taken  him  to  be,  and,  like  all  Protestants, 
argues  and  draws  conclusions  in  general  without  any  major 
premise,  or,  when  he  has  a  major  premise,  without  any  middle 
term.      The  only  way  of  thoroughly  reviewing   such  aii> 
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author  is  to  take  him  up  sentence  by  sentence,  and  examine 
each  sentence  by  itself.  This  is  not  precisely  the  author^s 
fault ;  no  Protestant  can  write  otherwise,  without  writing 
himself  out  of  his  Protestantism.  Protestantism  is  essen- 
tially illogical  and  unintellectual,  repugnant  to  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  reason,  and  the  Protestant  who  should  under- 
take in  his  writings  against  Catholics  to  conform  to  those 
laws,  would  at  every  step  refute  himself.  "We  have  neither 
the  space  nor  the  time  to  take  up  these  lectures  at  length, 
and  point  out  all  that  we  judge  unsound  in  them,  and  the 
author  must  expect  from  us  only  a'  few  brief  remarks  on 
such  statements  of  his  as  appear  to  us  deserving  of  animad- 
version. 

The  author  very  properly,  in  his  first  lecture,  denies  and 
refutes  the  doctrine,  popular  in  our  times  at  least,  that  man 
be^an  in  the  savage  state ;  and  consequently  he  denies  and 
refutes,  whether  he  intends  to  do  so  or  not,  the  whole  modem 
doctrine  of  the  progress  of  the  species,  or  the  perfectibility 
of  human  nature.  He  also  asserts  a  spiritual  order,  and 
maintains  that  it  is  above  the  temporal,  or,  in  other  words,  he 
maintains  the  supremacy  of  the  spiritual  order.  Thus  far 
he  has  done  well,  and  done  much.  His  admission  that  man 
began  in  perfection,  that  is,  in  perfection  as  a  man,  not  in 
imperfection,  and  his  assertion  of  the  supremacy  of  the 
spiritual  order,  contain  in  themselves  the  refutation  of  all 
his  Protestantism,  and  substantially  all  that  he  alleges  against 
the  church.  But  though  he  recognizes  a  spirituaf  order,  he 
does  not  recognize,  properly  speaking,  the  supernatural 
order,  or  at  least,  that  God  has  not  only  given  us  a  religion 
fiupematurally,  but  also  a  supernatural  religion.  "  Besides 
the  faculties  of  understanding,  and  the  passions,  and  the  ap- 
petites, which  belong  to  nature  or  this  outward  material 
order,  man  is  endowed  with  reason,  conscience,  and  high 
moral  faculties,  which  teach  him  truth,  what  is  right  and 
what  is  wrong, — ^the  great  guides  given  him  by  his  Creator 
to  accomplish  the  ends  of  his  creation  here.  T'nese  faculties 
are  the  highest  qualities  that  man  possesses,  and  that  distin- 
guish him  from  the  material  world  around  him.  These 
moral  faculties,  properly  educated  and  properly  instructed 
with  the  truths  which  God,  his  creator,  has  revealed  to  him 
hy  means  of  these /(icuUies,  can  keep  in  subjection  the  animal 
appetites,  and  suide  man  to  reason  and  justice.  The  spirit- 
ual quality,  being  supreme,  should  govern  and  control  the 
whole  man."    We  will  not  press  uie  language  here  em- 
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ployed  afl  far  as  it  would  bear,  because  even  the  best  re- 
porters are  seldom  to  be  relied  upon  for  strict  verbal  ao- 
•curacj ;  but  it  is  clear  from  it,  that  the  spiritual  recognized 
by  the  lecturer  is  the  higher  faculties  of  uie  soul,  which  are 
•evidently  in  the  order  of  nature,  since  they  pertain  to  the 
nature  of  the  human  soul,  and  that  these  nigher  faculties, 
without  supernatural  revelation  and  without  the  grace  which 
•enlightens,  elevates,  and  sanctifies,  are  adequate  to  teach  us 
the  truth,  and  to  enable  us  to  attain  to  our  destiny ;  for  the 
only  revelation  assumed  to  be  necessary,  or  to  have  1>een  made, 
is  the  revelation  which  God  makes  to  us  by  the  means,  that  is, 
through  the  medium,  of  these  faculties,  which,  as  they  are 
naturS,  must  be  natural  as  to  its  medium,  and  therefore  as 
to  its  substance,  for  no  natural  faculty  can  attain  to  truth 
that  lies  in  the  supernatural  order. 

The  author,  whatever  he  may  believe  himself,  is  there- 
fore in  his  principles  really  a  rationalist  or  a  transcendental- 
ist.  Here  is  his  fundamental  error,  and  the  source  of  all 
his  other  errors.  Revelation  with  him  means  only  the  man 
arriving  through  his  higher  faculties  at  a  higher  order  of 
truth  than  is  perceptible  bv  his  senses ;  that  is,  God  has 
made  man  capable  of  attaining  to  supersensible  truth,  and 
as  man  does  attain  to  it  by  means  of  a  higher  order  of  fac- 
ulties than  those  of  the  senses,  God  is  said  to  reveal  it, 
fiimply  because  it  is  not  revealed  or  presented  to  our  appre- 
hension by  the  external  world,  to  which  the  author  improp- 
•erly  restricts  the  word  nai/wre.  But  this  is  no  proper  reve- 
lation at  all,  and  gives  apprehension  of  nothing  that  tran- 
scends the  natural  order.  Hence  religion  according  to  the 
author  is  natural,  and  is  only  the  educator  or  the  education 
of  our  higher  faculties.  It  develops  the  moral  faculties, 
draws  out  what  is  in  them,  and  directs  them  to  their  proper 
objects;  but  it  neither  gives  to  them,  or  presupposes  in 
them,  as  supematuraUy  communicated  to  or  infSsed  into 
them,  any  thing  above  nature,  fitting  them  to  perform  what 
surpasses  the  natural  light  and  strength  of  man.  ^'  Religion," 
he  sajs,  ^'  taken  in  Us  hroad  cmd  oomprehensi/oe  sense,  as 
teacAtng  man  to  live,  and  bringing  forward  and  making 
predominant  in  all  his  acts  that  m>oral  and  spiritual  fao- 
vUy  which  belongs  to  him,  is  the  most  essential  and  impor- 
tant principle  in  the  trarning  and  education  of  society." 
Religion  in  its  broad  and  comprehensive  sense  must  com- 

Erehend  all  that  is  essential  to  religion.     But  as  the  author 
ere  defines  the  term,  it  is  only  the  cultivation  of  human 
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nature,  and  inrplies  no  ^race, — ^nothing  that  lifts  natare 
above  itself.  This  is  evident  from  what  he  immediately 
adds  in  the  same  paragraph: — "How  is  this  to  be  done? 
has  been  the  great  problem  of  history  from  the  beginuing^ 
down  to  the  present  day, — ^has  been  the  difficult  question. 
that  has  never  yet  been  solved^  and  of  which  it  has  fallen 
upon  us,  in  our  country,  to  attempt  a  solution.  I  trust  that 
during  the  present  course  I  shall  oe  able  to  show  that  there 
has  been  a  revelation  to  man  of  all  those  great  truths,  and 
that  they  must  be  taught  to  the  individual  and  the  com- 
munity,— must  be  enforced  and  impressed  on  them,  so  as  to 
hring  out  and  make  predominant  in  all  mxirCs  acts  those 
moral  faculties  the  nature  of  which  has  heen  revealed  to 
rnam,  hy  his  Creator'*'*  \  that  is,  a  revelation  by  means  of 
these  faculties  themselves.  The  end  of  religion  is,  there- 
fore, not  to  raise  man  above  his  nature  and  enable  him  to 
attain  to  a  supernatural  destiny,  but  to  develop  and  render 
predominant  in  himself  and  society  the  higher  faculties  or 
quality  of  his  nature.  This  clearly  brings  religion  within 
the  natural  order,  and  entirely  neglects  at  least  the  super- 
natural. 

But  there  is  another  point  involved  in  this  extract,  not 
without  difficulty.  The  author  contends  and  proves  that 
man  began  in  the  perfection  of  his  nature,  a  fully  developed 
and  perfect  man.  Of  course  in  the  beginning  the  higner 
nature  predominated,  the  spiritual  ruled  the  carnal.  He 
tells  us  also  that  the  moral  faculties,  educated  and  instructed 
by  the  truths  which  God  reveals  to  us  through  them,  are 
adequate  to  teach  us  truth,  what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong, 
to  enable  us  to  keep  our  animal*appetites  in  subjection,  and 
to  guide  us  to  reason  and  justice.  But  in  this  extract,  how 
the  moral  and  spiritual  faculty  which  belongs  to  man  is  to 
be  made  predominant  in  all  his  acts,  individually  and  socially, 
he  alleges,  has  remained  unsolved  from  the  beginning  down 
to  the  present  time,  and  the  task  of  solving  it  has  fallen 
upon  us  at  this  late  day  in  this  country.  So  up  to  the  pres- 
ent, all  the  revelations  of  God  and  all  our  moral  faculties 
have  only  enabled  us  to  know  that  the  spiritual  faculty 
ought  to  predominate  in  all  our  acts,  whether  as  individuals 
or  society,  without  teaching  us  in  any  respect  how  or  by 
what  means  it  can  be  made  thus  to  predominate  1  Man  be- 
an with  that  predominance,  has  always  been  able  through 
lis  faculties  to  know  what  it  is,  and  to  eflEect  it,  and  never- 
tlieless,  how  it  is  to  be  done  has  never  yet  been  ascertained,, 
and  remains  for  us  in  this  country  to  find  out  1 
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We  mean  no  disrespect  to  the  author,  who  is  really  a  man 
of  fine  abilities,  and,  where  not  cramped  or  blinded  by  his^ 
Protestantism,  a  good  reasoner  and  a  pleasing  rhetorician. 
"We  call  his  attention  to  this  inconsistency  into  which  he  ha* 
been  betrayed,  for  we  believe  he  honestly  means  to  be  a 
Christian,  and  is  one  of  the  few  Protestants  who  would 
sooner  give  up  private  judgment  than  the  Gospel.  No 
doubt  man  has  the  moral  ana  spiritual  faculties  the  author 
contends  for,  but  we  respectfully  suggest  to  him  that  the 
cultivation  of  these  does  not  place  a  man  in  the  Christian 
order,  nor  advance  him  a  single  step  towards  the  kingdom 
of  heaven.  Christianity  is  a  new  creation,  above  the  prim- 
itive creation,  and  holds  from  God  as  supernatural  creator, 
as  the  latter  does  from  God  as  the  creator  of  nature.  It 
differs  as  to  order  from  nature.  It  is  the  kingdom  of  grace, 
and  demands  of  its  subjects  that  they  act  from  God  to  and 
for  God  in  a  sense  unintelligible  or  superintelligible  to  any 
of  our  natural  faculties.  Man  considered  in  his  natural 
powers  and  capacities  can  no  more  grow  or  develop,  no  mat- 
ter what  the  instruction  or  cultivation  he  receives,  into  a 
Christian,  into  a  citizen  or  subject  of  the  kingdom  of  grace, 
tiian  an  alder-shrub  into  an  oak,  or  a  dunghill  fowl  into  th& 
eagle  that  gazes  with  undazzled  eye  on  the  noonday  sun. 
The  most  upright  and  perfectly  developed  man  in  the  natu- 
ral order  can  no  more  enter  into  the  Christian  order  without 
being  bom  again,  regenerated,  made  a  new  creature,  than 
the  n>ulest  sinner,  the  most  revolting  criminal.  As  to  live- 
a  natural  life  it  is  necessary  that  the  child  should  be  bom, 
so  to  live  the  Christian  life  is  it  necessary  that  he  be  bom 
again,  supematurally  regenerated.  No  acts  are  in  the 
Christian  order,  or  meritorious  in  relation  to  heaven,  except 
those  that  proceed  from  grace  as  their  principle,  and  are  done 
for  God  as  the  end  of  ^race  in  the  supernatural  order,  either 
as  the  supreme  good  itself,  or  as  our  supreme  good.  This 
is  what  Christianity  teaches  us,  and  it  discloses  the  grand 
mistake  of  all  who  make  Christianity  nothing  but  a  means, 
natural  or  supernatural,  of  cultivating  our  spiritual  faculties. 

There  was  one  great  fact  to  which  the  lecturer  to  whom 
the  author  was  requested  to  reply  called  the  attention  of  his 
audience,  and  on  which  he  insisted  at  great  length ;  namely, 
that  our  nature  has  been  so  corrupted  by  the  f  aU,  the  under- 
standing so  obscured,  and  the  will  so  attenuated,  that  left 
to  itself  the  inferior  nature,  the  appetites  and  passions,  uni- 
formly predominates,  and  thus  man  falls  in  his  natural  life^ 
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even  below,  so  to  speak,  the  plane  of  his  nature.  Hence, 
left  to  the  light  ana  strength  of  his  nature  alone,  he  not 
only  cannot  s:ain  heaven,  but  cannot  institute  and  maintain 
true  civilization.  Civilization  he  defined  to  be  the  suprem- 
acy of  reason,  or  the  freedom  of  man's  higher  faculties ; 
and  barbarism,  to  be  the  pi'edominance  of  appetite  and  pas- 
sion, or  of  man's  lower  nature.  The  former  he  contended 
could  not  be  secured  except  by  Catholicity,  or  true  religion, 
not  only  as  a  revelation,  not  only  as  a  teacher,  but  as  a  re- 
pairer, as  infusing  into  man  a  supernatural  power  to  subject 
the  lower,  and  maintain  the  freedom  and  supremacy  of  tlie 
higher,  faculties  of  his  nature.  Here  was  the  whole  doc- 
trine of  his  five  lectures,  and  all  else  that  he  said  was  brought 
forward  solely  to  elucidate  and  defend  it.  The  author,  con- 
sidering that  he  was,  if  not  expressly,  yet  in  some  sense, 
replying  to  the  Catholic  lecturer,  and  endeavoring  to  set 
aside  his  conclusions,  should  not  have  passed  over  this  in 
silence,  or  quietly,  almost  surreptitiously,  assumed  the  con- 
trary, and  reasoned  from  it  as  an  admitted  truth.  The 
great  fact  is,  that  men  under  the  law  of  nature  alone,  with- 
out the  aid  of  supernatural  religion,  of  Catholicity,  cannot 
in  their  present  fallen  state  fulfil  the  law  of  nature,  and 
have  a  perpetual  tendency  to  run  into  barbarism ;  for  bar- 
barism is  m  society  onlj  the  dominion  of  the  flesh  in  the 
individual.  No  training,  no  cultivation  in  the  order  of  nat- 
ure alone,  can  save  a  people  from  barbarism,  for  it  is  only 
by  grace  that  men  can  in  their  present  state  keep  the  law 
of  nature  even,  and  maintain  the  freedom  and  predomi- 
nance of  what  ike  author  calls  the  moral  faculties.  This  is 
not  speculation  or  theory ;  it  is  fact,  proved  to  be  such  by 
all  experience. 

This  being  undeniable,  the  conclusion  that  all  true  civili- 
zation, and  therefore  all  true  liberty,  are  the  products  of 
Oatholicity,  and  that  all  nations  lapse  into  barbarism  as  they 
recede  from  it,  follows  inevitably,  unless  there  be  included 
under  the  name  of  Catholicity  other  than  the  trae  religion. 
If  the  alleged  Catholicity  be  the  true  religion,  the  conclu- 
sion is  certain,  and  the  Catholic  lecturer  proved  it  a  posteri- 
ori to  be  true  of  what  he  called  Catholicity ;  that  is,  the  one 
religion  which  has  been  transmitted  to  us  from  the  begin- 
ning, through  the  patriarchs,  the  synagogue,  and  the  Cath- 
olic Church,  or  church  in  communion  with  the  see  of  Rome. 
He  proved,  or  at  least  attempted  to  prove,  this  historicallv, 
and  the  author  had  no  right  to  assume  the  contrary,  witn- 
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out  at  least  some  attempt  to  answer  the  arguments  of  the 
Catholic  lecturer,  or  some  attempt  at  independent  proofs. 
He  was  not,  in  a  qitoH  answer  to  the  Catholic  lecturer,  at 
liberty  to  assume  as  a  conceded  truth,  that  religion  in  any 
other  sense  than  that  of  mere  education  of  man's  natural 
faculties  is  not  needed,  and  that  man  is  abundantly  able 
without  supernatural  grace  to  keep  the  law  of  nature,  and 
institute  and  maintain  true  civilization.  Till  he  had  refuted 
his  Catholic  opponent,  and  established  the  fact  that  civili- 
zation is  practicable  without  Catholicity,  as  the  lecturer  de- 
fined it,  he  was  not  free  to  attack  the  Catholic  Church ;  for 
that  was  virtually  to  denv  civilization  itself.  The  Catholic 
proofs  that  civilization  is  impossible  without  Catholicity 
were  conclusive  so  long  as  unanswered,  and  to  attempt,  with- 
out answering  them,  to  disprove  Catholicity,  was  not  to 
prove  that  there  can  be  civilization  without  Catholicity,  but, 
k  any  thing,  that  there  never  ha«  been  and  never  can  be 
any  true  civilization  at  all,  assuredly  not  the  thesis  the  author 
wished  to  defend.  The  author  has  thus  signally  failed. 
The  corruption  of  our  nature  is  a  fact  that  cannot  be  denied, 
itnd  equally  undeniable  is  it  that  nature  left  to  itself  tends 
inevitably  to  barbarism,  for  we  receive  the  seeds  or  ^erms 
of  true  civilization  only  as  supernaturally  deposited  m  our 
hearts.  We  bear  the  seeds  or  germs  of  barbarism  in  our 
very  natures,  and  we  have  only  to  act  out  our  corrupt  nature 
to  be  genuine  barbarians. 

The  author  makes  no  account  of  this  fact,  and  proceeds, 
on  the  assumption  of  the  natural  origin  of  civilization, 
and  of  the  capacity  of  nature,  without  supernatural  light 
and  strength,  to  sustain  the  most  perfect  civilization.  Over- 
looking the  necessity  of  grace  to  enable  us  to  keep  even  the 
natural  law,  he  attempts  to  prove  historically  that  the  Cath- 
olic Church  is  false,  and  that  Protestantism  and  society  well 
governed  are  compatible  with  each  other.  But  he  has  failed 
m  both  respects,  tor  his  proofs  rest  on  the  misreading  or  the 
misinterpreting  of  history  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  surrep- 
titious change  of  the  terms  of  his  proposition  on  the  other, 
as  often  as  necessary  to  meet  historical  facts  which  he  can 
neither  misread  nor  misinterpret.  He  does  not  keep  steadily 
to  one  view  of  civilization,  and  his  conception  of  good  gov- 
ornment  is  very  much  that  of  no  government  at  all,  or  of  a 
government  that  leaves  men  a  prev  to  all  the  barbarous  ele- 
ments of  our  nature.  Man  started,  he  concedes,  with  all  he 
needed,  a  good  government|  and  proper  teachers  and  guides, 
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but  soon  fell  from  the  right  way,  lost  his  good  government, 
lost  his  light  and  freedom,  and  became  a  degraded,  ignorant^ 
superstitious  slave.  Through  the  corruptions  of  human 
nature  ?  O,  no  I  But  through  the  cupidity  and  grasping 
ambition  of  the  priesthood.  Indeed,  the  author  seems 
disposed  to  charge  all  the  evils  of  society,  and  nearly  all  the 
faults  of  individuals,  upon  the  priesthooa,  the  heathen  priest- 
hoods in  the  world  before  Christ,  and  the  Catholic  priest- 
hood since.  Beligion  has  always  been  perverted  ana  man 
corrupted  by  his  spiritual  guiaes.  Of  antiquity,  only  the 
Jewish  people  were  preserved  in  a  state  of  true  civilization, 
and  they  only  by  the  frequent  and  miraculous  interposition 
of  Almighty  God ;  that  is,  they  were  protected  and  prevent- 
ed from  falling  into  all  the  barbarism  of  the  gentiles  only 
by  the  supernatural  grace  of  God, — ^precisely  the  doctrine 
maintained  by  the  Catholic  lecturer.  In  the  world  before 
Christ  the  author  finds  himself  obliged  to  concede,  and  ap- 
parently without  being  conscious  that  he  does  concede,  the 
practical  inadequacy  of  nature  to  sustain  good  government 
and  true  civilization.  What  becomes  now  of  his  doctrine  of 
the  sufficiency  of  nature,  of  the  sufficiency  of  our  moral 
faculties  to  tell  us  what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong,  and  to 
keep  our  animal  appetites  in  subjection  ?  If  this  were  so, 
how  came  your  ancient  priesthoods  so  corrupt,  and  how 
could  they  so  corrupt  the  people  and  degrade  them  to  the 
lowest  barbarism  ? 

If  the  author  may  be  credited,  prior  to  the  coming  of 
Christ  true  civilization  was  maintained  only  by  the  continued 
supernatural  intervention  of  Almighty  God,  and  all  nations 
tended  to  barbarism  in  proportion  as  they  receded  from  the 
patriarchal  religion  and  polity.  This  is  precisely  the  doc- 
trine the  Catholic  lecturer  himself  asserted  and  defended  in 
his  lectures  at  St.  Louis,  and  thus  far  the  author,  consciously 
or  unconsciously,  agrees  with  him. 

But  since  the  coming  of  Christ  it  has  not  been  the  same. 
By  the  Christian  revelation  "  man  found  that  which  had 
been  lost  and  forgotten,  and  was  once  more  restored  to 
himself."  Nevertheless,  only  a  short  time  elapsed  before 
he,  in  part  at  least,  lost  himself  again,  and  fell  anew  into 
ignorance,  superstition,  and  slavery.  His  spiritual  guides 
proved  unfaithful,  his  faith  was  corrupted,  and  his  manners 
and  morals  were  debased.  Whence  and  by  what  means  ? 
Whence  and  in  the  same  way  in  which  the  gentiles  lost  the 
patriarchal  religion  and  polity.     Menes,  king  of  Egypt,. 
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^*  brought  all  the  priesthood  into  subjection  to  him,  and 
.associated  them  witn  him  for  the  purpose  of  enslaving  and 
degrading  the  people."  In  the  same  way  Christianity  was 
corrupted.  Under  paganism  the  emperor  was  not  only 
supreme  civil  lord,  but  2!im  pontifex  maximuSj  or  supreme 
head  of  the  pagan  church.  When  the  emperor  became  con- 
verted, he  "  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  tlie  church,  in  the 
same  position  which  he  had  previously  occupied  with  re- 
spect to  the  pagan  church,  and  was  now  as  before  pontifex 
taaasirnvs?^  Tliis  is  inferred  from  the  conduct  of  Constan- 
tine  and  Theodosius,  who  are  alleged  to  have  imitated  Menes 
of  Egypt,  especiall  V  Theodosius,  who  as  pontifex  m<ixi7nu8 
iK)ok  upon  Himself  to  decree  what  is  orthodoxy.  In  this 
way  the  clergy  were  subjected  to  the  prince,  made  civil 
functionaries,  and  employed  to  pervert  religion,  and  to  cor- 
Tupt  and  enslave  the  people. 

An  ingenious  theory,  only  it  does  not  happen,  to  be 
fiupportea  by  a  single  fact.  But  suppose  it  to  l)e  true, 
what  does  it  make  in  favor  of  the  author's  thesis,  if  thesis 
he  has  t  Suppose  it,  it  only  proves  that  the  subjection  of 
the  church  to  the  state,  and  the  usurpation  of  ecclesiastical 
functions  by  the  civil  power,  are  fatal  to  religion  and  civil- 
ization,— precisely  what  the  Catholic  lecturer  at  St.  Louis 
alleged.  What  does  this  sav  in  favor  of  Protestantism,  or 
-.against  the  position  assumed,  that  modem  nations  in  propor- 
tion as  thev  recede  from  the  Catholic  Church  tend  towards 
"barbarism  f  Surely  there  can  be  no  greater  departure  from 
:the  church  than  to  subject  her  to  the  civil  authority,  and  to 
<5onvert  her  clergy  into  civil  functionaries.  Then,  a^ain, 
Xhis  very  absorption  of  the  church  into  the  state,  of  wich 
the  author  complains,  is  the  characteristic  of  Protestantism. 
Protestantism  was  sought  as  the  emancipation  of  sovereigns 
from  subjection  in  spirituals  even  to  the  spiritual  authority, 
and  of  giving^  them  supreme  authority  in  both  spirituals  and 
temporals.  Every  Protestant  sovereign  claimed  to  be  porv- 
ivFex  maasi/mus  in  his  own  dominions.  Henry  VIIL  of 
England  assumed  for  himself  all  the  powers  that  had  pre- 
viously been  attributed  to  the  pope,  and  caused  himself  to 
1)0  declared  supreme  head  of  the  church  in  hifl  realm.  The 
present  queen  of  England  is  the  sovereign  pontiff  or  papess 
of  the  Church  of  England,  and  all  the  bishops  hold  from  the 
<;rown.  The  same  is  true  of  the  Protestant  sovereigns  of 
the  Continent,  and  here,  where  democracy  prevails,  the  great 
l)oast  of  Protestantism  is  that  it  emancipates  the  people  irom 
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all  subjection  to  spiritaal  authority,  and  gives  them  the  con 
trol  of  their  pastors,  and  the  power  to  determine  their  relig- 
ion for  themselves.  On  the  author's  own  principles,  then^ 
Protestantism  is  a  departure  from  primitive  Christianity^ 
and  tends  necessarily  to  destroy  true  civilization,  and  bar- 
barizes the  nations  that  submit  to  it,  bv  absorbing  the  spir- 
itual power  in  the  temporal.  Why,  when  really  reasoning 
from  the  principles  of  the  Catholic  lecturer,  did  the  author 
put  on  the  air  of  reasoning  a^inst  them  ? 

But  the  author  has  misreaa  history.  It  is  not  true  that 
Constantino  or  any  other  Christian  emperor  ever  claimed 
to  be  in  relation  to  the  Christian  chnrch.  pontif ex  maxim/us, 
or  supreme  head  of  the  church.  Constantino  expressly  dis- 
claimed the  character,  and  recognized  in  its  fullest  extent 
the  independence  and  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  eccle- 
siastical authorities  in  all  things  spiritual.  When  he  entered 
the  holy  Council  of  Nice,  he  remained  standing  till  invited 
to  be  seated  by  the  bishops,  and  even  then  took  his  seat  on 
a  low  stool  at  their  feet,  acknowledging  that  they  were  sov- 
ereigns, not  he.  Theodosius  never  pretended  to  any  eccle- 
siastical powers,  and  in  the  decree  referred  to  he  only  pro- 
mulgatea  as  the  law  of  the  hmd  the  decisions  and  canons  of 
the  church,  made  by  the  proper  ecclesiastical  authorities. 
That  some  usurping  emperors,  both  in  the  East  and  the 
West,  sought  to  encroach  on  the  liberties  of  the  church,  and 
in  doing  so  caused  incalculable  evil,  is  no  doubt  true  ;  but 
they  were  resisted  by  the  church,  and  never  succeeded  in 
subjecting  the  spiritual  authority  to  themselves,  save  in 
heretical  or  schismatic  countries.  The  Catholic  Church  al- 
ways  asserted  her  independence  in  face  of  the  temporal 
power,  and  she  is  the  only  church  that  has  uniformly  main- 
tained the  freedom  of  the  spiritual  order.  Schismatics  and 
heretics  have  always  been  ready  to  surrender  spiritual  lib- 
erty to  the  prince,  on  condition  that  he  would  protect  them 
in  their  heresy,  or  their  schism,  against  the  cnurch.  One 
of  the  reasons  alleged  by  the  Catholic  lecturer  why  she  and 
she  alone  could  preserve  civilization  was  because  she  and 
she  alone  asserted  and  was  able  to  maintain  freedom  of  re- 
ligion, the  liberty  of  conscience,  in  face  of  the  temporal 
power. 

But  the  author  tells  us  that  subsequently  the  popes  them- 
selves destroyed  the  purity  and  efficacy  oi  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, by  absorbing  the  state,  and  making  themselves  su- 
preme in  both  orders.     "The  second  or  third  successor  of 
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HOdebrand  completely  triumphed  over  the  emperor,  and 
established  himself  as  supreme  head  of  both  temporal  and 
spiritual  affairs,  and  was  now pontif ex  maximus.^^  The  pope 
^  now  placed  himself  on  the  throne  of  the  Ceesars,  and  was 
supreme  in  all  things,  both  spiritual  and  temporal, — ^was  em- 
peror 2Jid  jxmtifex  maadmus,  as  Constantine  and  Theodosius 
before  him  had  been,  and  was  like  them  the  supreme  object 
of  adoration  to  his  subjecta"  Unhappily  for  the  author, 
this  is  all  pure  theory,  or  pure  imagination.  It  is  false  as  a 
whole,  and  in  all  its  parts.  The  second  successor  of  Hilde- 
brand,  or  St.  Greffory  VII.,  was  Urban  II.  He  proclaimed 
the  crusades,  indeea,  and  excommunicated  Philip  I.  of 
France,  for  a  scandalous  adultery,  but  did  not  completely 
triumph  over  the  emperor,  or  exercise  supreme  authority  as 
emperor  any  more  than  his  predecessors.  The  third  succes- 
sor was  Pascal  II.,  whom  Henry  V.  of  Glerraany  caused 
to  be  imprisoned,  with  many  cardinals,  bishops  and  nobles 
who  adhered  to  the  Holy  See,  and  forced  to  concede  to  the 
emperor  the  faculty  of  investiture.  This  was  no  triumph 
over  the  emperor,  but  for  the  moment  a  triamph  of  the  em- 
peror over  the  pope.  The  fact  is,  none  of  the  popes,  in  their 
struggles  with  the  emperor,  ever  completely  triumphed; 
they  saved  the  principle  at  stake,  but  were  often  obliged  to 
concede  to  the  temporal  authority  in  practice  the  faculties  it 
claimed.  There  is  no  instance  on  record  of  a  pope  who  was  in 
himself  both  pope  and  emperor.  The  two  jjowers  have  always 
been,  under  the  church,  aistinct,  and,  saving  in  the  ecclesias- 
tical states,  not  only  distinct,  but  separate ;  and  the  struggle  of 
the  popes  with  the  civil  power  has  never  been  to  place  uiem- 
selves  on  the  throne  of  tne  Csesars,  to  absorb  the  imperial  au- 
thority and  dignity  in  the  pontifical,  but  simply  to  maintain 
the  freedom  and  independence  of  the  spiritual  order,  and 
prevent  that  very  union  of  the  two  powers  which  the  author 
regards  as  the  source  of  all  spiritual  and  temporal  evils.  All 
the  power  the  sovereign  pontiffs  have  ever  exercised,  or 
pretended  to  exercise,  over  temporal  sovereigns,  is  that  of 
declaring  the  law  according  to  which  they  are  bound  in  the 
sight  of  God  to  govern ;  of  subjecting  them,  as  Catholics,  to 
the  discipline  of  the  church  for  their  sins,  crimes,  and  moral 
offences,  in  like  manner  as  if  they  were  private  individuals ; 
and,  as  the  highest  recognized  court  of  Christendom,  to*/ 
judge  the  causes  between  sovereign  and  sovereign,  and  a' 
sovereign  and  his  subjects,  submitted  to  them  for  adjudica- 
tion.   The  pope's  rignt  to  decide  judicially  causes  thus  sub- 
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mitted  is  nnq^uestionable,  though  whether  he  holds  it  jwM 
Kwraa/M)^  or  jure  divino,  may  not  be  defined  ;  and  whether 
he  has  or  has  not  the  right  to  execute  by  physical  force  the 
sentence  he  pronounces,  is  a  question  of  no  practical  im- 
portance, because  as  pope  he  has  never  the  pnysical  force 
for  the  purpose  at  his  command,  and  cannot  have  it  without 
the  consent  of  secular  sovereigns.  He  has  in  the  secular  order 
for  enforcing  his  commands,  or  for  executing  his  sentences, 
whether  upon  private  individuals  or  upon  public  peraons  or 
authorities,  practically,  at  least,  only  moral  means,  and  can 
have  no  other. 

That  the  pope  ever  was  "  the  supreme  Meet  of  (idoration 
to  his  subjects  "  is  a  charge  which  the  author  should  never 
have  suffered  himself  to  bring.  The  supreme  object  of 
adoration  to  all  Catholics  was  always,  and  is,  and  always  will 
be,  God,  and  God  alone,  and  the  author  disparages  his  own 
understanding,  rather  than  ours,  when  he  supposes  that  any 
of  us  are  incapable  of  distinguishing  between  God  and  tlie 
pope.  The  author  is  wholly  unwarranted  in  his  assertion 
that  Constantine  and  Theodosius  were  the  supreme  object 
of  adoration  to  their  subjects,  especially  if  he  means  their 
Christian  subjects.  The  pag^  emperors  were  adored  by 
their  pagan  subjects,  but  no  Christian  emperor  has  ever  re- 
ceived (uvine  honors  from  his  Christian  subjects.  Charges 
so  foul,  made  without  the  shadow  of  authority,  by  men  so 
respectable  in  their  station  and  general  character  as  our  au- 
thor, are  in  the  last  degree  unpardonable,  for  such  men  can- 
not be  ignorant  that  they  are  unfounded  and  utterly  false. 
In  Mr.  Garland's  particular  case,  the  charge,  we  doubt  not, 
was  made  without  deliberation,  and  from  a  habit  acquired 
when  he  was  a  transcendentalist  of  substituting  theory  for 
fact,  and  his  own  gloss  for  the  text 

The  author  has  much  to  say  of  the  doctrine  which  he 
ascribes  to  St  Gregory  VII.  We  have  no  space  to  follow 
him  through  his  commentaries  ;  but  the  whole  amount  of 
what  he  alleys,  taking  it  in  its  fullest  sense,  is,  in  principle, 
that  the  spiritual  authority  is  supreme,  and  that  kings 
are  no  more  exempt  from  the  power  of  the  keys  given  to  St. 
Peter  than  are  their  subjects, — in  their  public  than  in  their 
private  conduct.  Supposing  the  power  of  the  keys,  this  is 
nothing  to  which  the  author  can  object,  for  he  himself  says 
the  spiritual  is  supreme  and  ought  to  rule  in  the  individual 
and  tne  community ;  and  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  pretend 
that  sovereigns  are  not  as  much  bound  to  obey  the  law  of 
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God  in  their  oflScial  as  in  their  private  conduct.  If  you  con- 
cede to  the  church  the  power  of  binding  and  loosing  at  all, 
that  is,  any  power  of  spiritual  discipline,  you  cannot  without 
gross  inconsistency  and  absurdity  subtract  all  public  persons 
m  their  public  capacity  from  its  operation.  Hildebrand, 
^Ten  according  to  the  most  the  author  makes  out,  asserted 
only  the  principle  tliat  the  spiritual  is  supreme  and  ought  to 
Tule  in  the  individucJ  and  the  community ;  that  is,  that 
princes  and  states  as  well  as  individuals  are  bound  to  con- 
form to  the  law  of  God,  and  are  subject  to  spiritual  dis- 
•ciphne  when  they  violate  it, — a  principle  no  Christian,  and 
no  well-conditioned  pagan  even,  can  have  the  f oUy  to.  deny. 
The  author  has  conjured  up  a  phantom  and  is  frightened 
at  it.  He  seems  to  suppose  that  in  the  Catholic  world  the 
two  powers,  spiritual  and  temporal,  have  been  identified, 
first  by  the  emperor  making  himself  pope,  and  secondly  by 
the  pope  making  himself  emperor.  All  this  is  fancy.  The 
xjhurch,  and  therefore  the  pope,  or  the  pope,  and  therefore 
the  church,  teaches  that  the  two  powers  are  distinct,  and  she 
neither  claims  the  imperial  puiple  for  herself,  nor  accords 
the  tiara  to  the  emperor.  But  in  admitting  the  two  as  dis- 
tinctly^ subsisting  powers,  she  does  not  therefore  admit  them 
as  equal  in  rank  or  authority,  as  two  coordinate  and  in  all  re- 
spects mutually  independent  powers,  for  she  asserts  the  su- 
premacy of  the  spiritual  order,  and  the  obligation  of  the 
temporal  power  to  rule  in  secular  affairs  in  obedience  to  the 
law  of  God  as  defined  by  the  spiritual  authority  instituted 
by  Almighty  God,  and  supernaturally  assisted  and  protected 
for  that  purpose.  Here  is  no  identification  of  the  two 
•orders,  no  absorbing  of  the  one  by  the  other,  but  here  are 
two  distinctly  subsisting  powers,  each  with  its  own  constitu- 
tion, only  the  one  is  inferior  and  subordinate  to  the  other, 
as  the  body  is  inferior  and  subordinate  to  the  soul.  This  is 
only  the  doctrine  the  author  himself  asserts  in  principle,  and 
therefore  is  a  doctrine  to  which  he  has  no  right  to  object, 
and  to  which  none  but  a  political  atheist  can  object.  The 
only  thing  here  to  be  objected  is,  that  the  Catholic  Church 
is  not  the  divinely  constituted  representative  of  the  spiritual 
order  on  earth.  If  she  is,  the  author  must  concede  St 
Gregory's  doctrine ;  if  not,  he  is  where  he  was  when  he  be- 
.^an,  and  obliged  to  end,  not  with  the  conclusion  that  Protes- 
tantism and  good  government  are  compatible,  but  with  the 
•conclusion  that  how  true  civilization  and  good  government 
^are  to  be  secured  is,  as  he  says  in  the  outset,  an  unsolved 
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problem,  and  reserved  for  the  fntnre  to  solve.  This  in  fact 
IS  the  author's  conclusion.  His  church  is  in  the  future,  and 
so  is  his  civilized  order.    He  takes  refuge  in  hope,  and  sings* 

"  There  is  a  good  time  coming,  boys," 

but  when  or  how  he  confesses  himself  ignorant^  as  mnst 
every  Protestant. 


PROTESTANTISM  NOT  A  RELIGION. 


[IVom  Browziaon*8  Quarterly  Betiew  for  January,  1868.] 

SiNOB  their  utter  defeat  in  the  seventeenth  century  by 
the  great  Bossuet,  Protestants  have  hardly  made  any  sen- 
ous  attempts  to  defend  Protestantism  as  a  religion,  and  they 
seem  now  very  generally  prepared  to  abandon  its  defence,, 
save  as  a  political  and  social  order.  If  we  mav  judge  from 
Iheir  words  and  actions,  their  discourses  and  their  writings, 
the  great  majority  of  them  not  only  hold  Protestantism  as  a 
form  of  Christian  doctrine  and  worship  to  be  indefensible^ 
but  are  disposed  to  reject  all  theological  doctrines,  articles, 
dogmas,  or  propositions  of  faith  as  addressed  to  the  under- 
standing, and  to  resolve  Christianity  itself  into  a  vague  and 
indeterminate  sentiment,  common  to  all  men, — a  universal 
fact  in  the  natural  history  of  man,  coalescing  alike  with  any 
or  all  forms  of  faith  and  worship,  and  as  acceptable  to  God 
when  coalescing  with  one  form  as  with  another.  They  who- 
pass  for  the  more  enlightened  among  them  say  with  Pope, 
or  rather  Bolingbroke,  whom  Pope  versified, — 

**  For  modes  of  faith  let  graceless  zealots  fight, 
He  can't  be  wrong  whose  life  is  in  the  right." 

They  quietly  assume  that  faith  has  no  relation  to  life,  and 
that  one's  life  can  be  right  in  any  form  of  faith,  or  in  none ; 
thus  entirely  losing  sight  of  Christianity  as  a  supernatural 
life  into  which  no  one  can  be  born  without  faith,  or  advance 
without  faith  perfected  by  charity. 

We  say  only  what  the  facts  in  the  case  warrant,  when  we 
say  that  Protestants  everywhere  virtually  concede  that  ours^ 
is  truly  the  church  of  God,  if  it  be  a  fact  that  our  Lord 
founded  any  church,  or  visible  organization  with  authority 
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to  keep,  witness,  teach,  declare,  and  apply  his  law,  and  ont 
of  which  there  is  no  salvation  ;  and  tnat  Catholicity  is  un- 

2ne8tionably  the  tme  and  only  form  of  Christianity,  if 
/hristianity  be  any  thing  more  than  a  collection  of  moral 
precepts  and  cnrions  philosophical  speculations,  or  a  gen- 
eral principle  of  political  and  social  amelioration,  to  be  de- 
veloped and  applied  according  to  the  special  wants,  tastes, 
and  convictions  of  the  people  in  each  successive  stage  in 
the  progress  of  mankind  through  the  a^s.  Grant  Chris- 
tianity as  a  snpematnral  law,  as  a  positive  religion,  as  a 
fixed  and  determinate  form  of  faith  and  worship,  and  they 
will  none  of  them  hesitate  in  their  hearts,  hardly  in  their 
words,  to  pronounce  it  and  Catholicity  one  and  the  same 
thing.  They  oppose  Catholicity  in  reality,  not  because  it 
is  not,  but  because  it  is  religion,  and  insist  upon  Protestant- 
ism, not  because  it  is,  but  because  it  is  not  religion,  or  be- 
cause, while  it  has  the  name  and  appearance  of  religion,  it 
is  in  reality  ba  good  as  none, — ^miposes  no  restraint  on 
their  reason  or  will,  their  fancy  or  their  passions,  emanci- 
pates them  from  all  religion  as  law,  and  leaves  them  free  to 
be  of  any  religion,  except  the  Catholic,  or  of  none  at  all,  as 
they  please. 

Hence  Protestants  even  attempt  to  defend  their  system, 
if  system  it  can  be  called,  only  on  secular  grounds,  and  a& 
lying  wholly  in  the  secular  order.  They  urge  in  its  defence 
against  us,  that  it  is  more  favorable  than  Catholicity  to  the 
independence  of  temporal  sovereigns,  to  thrift,  to  trade  and 
manufactures,  to  social  progress,  to  mental  activity,  and  to 
civil  and  religious  freedom,  that  is,  to  the  freedom  of  the 
temporal' order  from  the  restraints  of  religion.  Save  for 
the  sake  of  appearances,  or  as  the  effect  of  old  Catholic 
habits  not  yet  lost,  they  oppose  Catholicity  and  defend 
Protestantism  only  by  secular  reasons.  No  doubt  they 
still  adhere  as  tenaciously  as  ever  to  their  Protestant  move- 
ment, and  boast  of  their  ^^  glorious  Kef ormation  "  ;  yet  cer- 
tainly not  because  they  regard  it  as  the  only  true  way,  or 
even  as  a  way,  of  salvation  in  the  world  to  come, — cer- 
tainly not  because  they  regard  it  ba  best  meeting  the  relig- 
ious wants  of  the  soul,  and  the  best  fitted  to  stren^hen  and 
console  one  on  one's  death-bed ;  but  because,  in  dieir  judg- 
ment, it  imposes  the  least  restraint  on  reason  and  will,  is- 
the  best  thing  for  man  as  an  inhabitant  of  this  world  and 
devoted  to  its  transitory  goods,  and  the  most  convenient  for 
those  who  would  live  a  free  and  easy  life  here  without  any 
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grave  reproaches  of  conscience, — because  it  relieves  them 
from  the  necessity  of  submitting  their  understandings  to  a 
law,  and  from  the  performance  of  good  works,  and  ieaves 
them  to  indulge  their  own  carnal  nature,  and  to  follow  un- 
abashed their  own  corrupt  passions  and  inclinations.  This 
is  the  solemn  fact,  and  in  vain  will  they  attempt  to  deny  or 
disguise  it. 

This  should  not  surprise  us,  for  Protestantism  never  was 
a  religion  at  all.     No   matter  what  may  be  the  sedf -com- 
placency of  Protestants,   the  lofty  airs  they  assume,  the 
great,  swelling  words  they  use,  or  the  grave  tones  in  which 
they  speak  of  their  pure,  unadulteratea  evangelical  religion, 
the  fact  is,  Protestantism,  considered  in  itself,  is  not  and 
never  was  a  religion,  true  or  false,  never  had  a  single  re- 
ligious element,  never  was  sought  and  has  never  been  up- 
held from  any  strictly  religious  motives.     Men  may  have 
combined  some  fragments  of  religious  truth  with  it ;  they 
may  have  retained  in  spite  of  it  some  religious  observances, 
but  never  were  they  moved  to  embrace  it,  or  to  contend  for 
it,  by  any  considerations  of  religion.    With  the  dissolute 
among  the  clergy  and  religious  it  was  embraced  because  it 
■emancipated  them  from  tlie  discipline  of  their  superiors, 
freed  them  from  their  vows  of  chastitv,  and  permitted  them 
to  marry ;  with  kings,  princes,  and  nobles,  because  it  freed 
them  from  subjection  to  the  church,  especially  the  pope, 
enabled  them  to  reign  without  any  restraint  on  their  will 
from  the  spiritual  authority,  and  gave  them  the  rich  spoils 
of  the  churches  and  the  monasteries ;  with  the  laity  gen- 
terally,  because  it  emancipated  them  from  the  clergy,  and 
gave  them  the  power  to  select,  teach,  commission,  and  gov- 
ern their  pastors  and  teachers ;  and  with  all,  because  it  freed 
them  from  the  good  works  and  almsdeeds,  the  fasts,  penan- 
ces, and  mortifications,  insisted  on  by  the  Catholic  GhurcL 
Its  chief  and  in  reality  its  only  charm  for  those  who  em- 
braced it  was,  that  it  asserted  the  dominion  of  the  flesh  over 
the  spirit,  and  of  the  temporal  over  the  eternal     It  had  its 
root  in  man's  fallen  nature;  it  was  engendered  by  that 
spirit  which  everywhere  and  at  all  times  works  in  the  chil- 
dren of  disobedience,  and  was  fostered  and  sustained  by  un- 
godly civil  rulers,  who  wished  to  reign  supreme  over  God 
and  his  Christ.     The  impious  emperors  of  Grermany,  and 
faithless  kings  of  France,  who  in  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth, 
And  fifteenth  centuries  made  war  on  the  rights  of  the  church, 
And  sought  to  make  the  pope  their  slave,  their  tool  for  op- 
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pressing  their  subjects,  prepared  the  way  for  it,  and  it  is  only 
the  development  and  generalization  of  that  doctrine  of  the 
independence  of  the  temporal  order,  which  is  even  yet  held 
by  many  Catholic  politicians,  courtiers,  and  demagogues 
under  the  name  of  Uallicanism,  which  is  far  older  than 
Bossuet  and  Louis  XIY.,  and  the  fatal  consequences  of 
which  they  are  far  from  foreseeing. 

Assuredly  Protestants  do  not  avow  this  in  just  so  many^ 
words ;  ajssuredly  they  have  a  theory  that  their  movement 
originated  in  a  sincere  and  ardent  attachment  to  Christian 
truth,  and  an  earnest  desire  for  religious  reformation.  To- 
hear  some  of  them  talk,  when  in  a  romantic  mood,  one 
would  be  led  to  think  that  they  really  believed  that  the  bru- 
tal tyrants  steeped  in  crime  and  lust,  the  apostate  monks 
and  renegade  priests,  who  effected  their  so-called  reforma- 
tion in  the  sixteenth  century,  were  firm  believers,  the  meek- 
est and  gentlest  of  men,  peaceable  and  holy  men,  filled 
with  the  milk  of  human  Kindness,  and  animated  with  an 
ardent  love  of  God,  inoffensive  in  their  lives,  free  from  all 
turbulent  passions,  laboring  only  to  preach  the  pure  word  of 
Crod,  or  the  pure  doctrines  and  morals  of  the  Gospel,  to  win 
sinners  back  to  their  dutv,  and  to  induce  all  to  love  God  su- 
premely, and  each  his  neighbor  as  himself.  How  beautiful ! 
What  a  pity  that  it  is  all  fancy,  romance,  formed  of  such 
stuff  as  dreams  are  made  of,  with  not  the  least  conceivable 
approach  to  reality  1 

Protestantism,  save  in  name  and  outward  form,  did  not 
originate  in  the  sixteenth  century.  We  find  the  first  traces 
of  it  in  Christendom,  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  the  Arians, 
in  the  Byzantine  court,  with  the  eunuchs,  courtiers,  and 
flatterers  of  the  emperors  of  the  Lower  Empire,  persuading 
them  to  usurp  the  pontifical  power,  and  to  make  themselves 
supreme  alike  in  temporals  and  in  spirituals.  It  is  of  pagan 
origin,  and  displayed  itself  in  all  its  glory  under  those  pa- 
gan emperors  who  claimed  to  be  at  once  emperors,  sover- 
eign pontiffs,  and  gods.  It  was  revived  in  the  Byzantine- 
court  as  a  reminiscence  of  the  pagan  empire,  and  main- 
tained for  the  purposes  of  that  centralized  despotism  which 
disgraced  and  finally  ruined  the  Lower  Empire  of  the- 
Greeks  of  Constantinople. 

In  its  essence,  it  is  the  substitution  of  the  temporal  for 
the  spiritual,  and  man  for  God ;  in  its  original  form,  it  was 
the  union  of  the  temporal  and  spiritual  sovereignties  in  the 
hands  of  the  temporal  prince,  that  is,  the  conversion  of  the- 
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Bpiritoal  into  a  temporal  anthoritj.    From  Constantinople 
it  paased  into  western  Europe,  first  under  the  German  em- 

girorsy  then  under  the  kings  of  England,  France,  and  Spain, 
enry  IV.,  king  of  the  Germans,  whom  St  Gregory  Vll. 
exconmiunicated  and  deposed,  Frederic  Barbarossa,  Louis 
of  Bavaria,  Henry  Plantagenet  and  Edward  III.  of  Eng- 
land, Philip  the  Fair  of  France,  and  Peter  of  Aragon,  were 
at  least  incipient  Protestants,  as  is  evident  from  the  sym- 
pathy they  call  forth  in  every  Protestant  breast,  and  the  fact 
that  Protestantism  honors  their  memoir  as  its  early  sons 
and  saints,  and  denounces  as  monsters  of  insolence  and  ra- 
pacious ambition  the  popes,  their  contemporaries,  who 
sought  to  curb  their  hcentiousness  and  to  repress  their 
brutal  tyranny.  Tet  neither  in  the  East  nor  the  West  was 
Protestantism  in  principle  asserted  or  defended  from  relig- 
ious motives,  or  for  religious  reasons.  The  Byzantine  em- 
perors had  no  reference  to  the  interests  of  religion ;  they 
sought  only  to  enlar^  their  own  power,  and  to  make  relig- 
ion their  tool  for  endaving  their  subjects.  It  was  not  relig- 
ion that  moved  the  emperors  of  tne  West,  the  kings  of 
England,  France,  and  Spain,  to  resist  the  severely  pontifis, 
ana  to  seek  to  rob  the  cnurch  of  her  rights  and  ner  posses- 
sions. They  did  not  seek  to  extend  the  empire  of  religion^ 
and  to  bring  all  into  subjection  to  the  law  of  God ;  on  the 
contrary,  their  precise,  and  to  some  extent  even  avowed  ob- 
ject, was  to  restrict  the  province  of  religion,  to  enlarge  that 
of  the  state,  and  to  bring  reli^on  itself  into  subjection  to 
the  prince  as  an  instrument  oi  temporal  tyranny.  In  the 
very  nature  of  the  case,  even  without  supposing  the  truth 
of  the  church,  if  that  were  possible,  their  movement  was 
irreligious ;  for  it  was  against  what  they  held  to  be  religion, 
and  avowedly  in  favor  of  the  supremacy  of  the  temporal 
order,  which  is  the  denial  of  religion,  and  in  principle  the 
assertion  of  atheism.  Under  any  supposition  possible,  the 
whole  movement  was  purely  in  behaif  of  the  secular  order 
for  its  own  sake,  and  such  a  movement,  we  need  not  say,  is 
not  and  cannot  be  called  a  religious  movement.  The  best 
thing  you  can  say  of  it  is,  that  it  is  a  purelv  secular  move- 
ment, and  the  truest  thing  is,  that  it  is  a  aiabolical  move- 
ment, instigated  by  the  devil  in  his  ceaseless  warfare 
against  the  Eternal. 

The  history  of  the  introduction  and  establishment  of 
Protestantism,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  in  what  are  now 
the  Protestant  nations  of  Europe,  fully  confirms  the  asser- 
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lion  that  Protestantism  has  no  religions  character,  properly 
.«o  called.  The  contrast  between  its  introduction  and  estab- 
lishment in  Catholic  Europe,  and  the  introduction  and  es- 
tablishment of  Christianity;  in  the  Boman  empire  and  the 
pagan  world,  is  a  most  striking  proof  of  it.  Christianity 
went  forth  poor,  without  stafE  or  scrip  in  her  hand ;  Protes- 
tantism stepped  at  once  into  the  rich  possessions  of  the  Cath- 
olic churches  and  monasteries,  and  found  itself  provided 
with  temples,  schools,  coUe^,  universities,  hospitals,  found- 
ed and  endowed  by  Catholic  piety  and  charity ;  Christianity 
had  to  make  its  way,  not  only  a^nst  the  old  religion,  but 
^Iso  against  the  corrupt  nature  of  man,  and  the  whole  force 
of  the  temporal  authority;  Protestantism  in  every  country 
where  it  gained  a  footing  had  the  temporal  authority  and 
the  corrupt  nature  of  man  on  its  side,  as  its  unwavering 
supporters;  Christianity  had  to  encounter  physical  force, 
plunder,  and  murder;  Irrotestantism wielded  phvsical  force, 
plundered,  and  murdered.  The  Christians  suffered  perse- 
cution from  the  old  religion,  whether  Jewish  or  pagan ;  the 
Protestants  persecuted  ihe  Catholic  religion.  The  Chris- 
tians demanded  of  the  state  the  freedom  of  the  Christian 
religion ;  the  Protestants  demanded  the  civil  establishment 
of  Protestantism,  and  the  suppression,  under  the  pains  and 
penalties  of  high  treason,  of  Catholicity.  The  apostles  in 
propagating  Christianity  became  martyrs  themselves ;  the 
reformers  in  propagating  Protestantism  made  martyrs  of 
others.  The  apostles  and  their  associates  gained  the  world 
to  Christ  by  their  preaching  and  their  virtues ;  the  reform- 
ers gained  the  nations  thev  did  gain  to  the  reformation  by 
the  sword,  fines,  confiscations,  imprisonments,  exile,  death, 
— by  their  tyranny,  persecution,  vices,  and  crimes.  What 
<s8ji  better  prove  that  Protestantism  is  not  Christianity,  is 
not  religion,  is  purely  an  affair  of  the  fiesh,  excited  and 
strengthened  by  nell,  and  led  on  by  ungodly  rulers,  bent  on 
destroying  Christianity,  and  reigning  supreme  over  God  and 
his  Christ  ? 

Of  course  we  do  not  mean  to  be  understood  that  Protes- 
tantism was  actually  concocted  by  civil  rulers,  or  that  the 
primary  motive  of  its  invention  was  to  favor  the  temporal 
sovereign.  After  Satan,  its  authors  were  lawyers,  courtiers, 
xlemagogues,  dissolute  priests,  and  apostate  monks,  and  their 
motive  was  emancipation  from  the  restraints  of  Catholicity, 
^nd  the  promotion  of  their  own  temporal  interests  and 
pleasures,   their  ambition,  their  cupidity,  or  their  lusts. 
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This  end  conld  not  be  gained  without  breaking  the  power 
of  the  church,  and  treating  her  as  non  a/o&n/us  in  all  the 
affairs  of  this  world, — a  thing  then  not  possible  without  the 
aid  and  the  supremacy  of  the  temporal  power.  But  what 
we  do  really  mean  to  assert  is,  that  Protestantism  made  its 
way  in  the  world  only  under  the  protection  of  temporal 
princes,  by  violence  against  Catholicity  and  Catholics,  and 
that  wherever  it  gained  an  establishment  it  gained  it  by  the 
sword,  civil  or  muitary.  Luther  was  protected  in  his  move- 
ment against  the  church  by  the  elector  of  Saxony  and  the 
landgrave  of  Hesse,  and  indirectly  even  by  Maximilian  I., 
and  nis  grandson,  Charles  V.,  emperors  of  Germany,  who 
wished  to  make  use  of  him  to  force  the  pope  to  yield  to  the 
iniquitous  demands  the^  might  have  occasion  to  make.  His 
cause  triumphed  only  in  those  states  whose  princes  sup- 
ported it  with  their  policy,  their  arms,  and  their  penal  en- 
actments against  Catholics.  The  reform  in  Switzerland 
firained  an  establishment  only  by  first  getting  a  control  of 
the  temporal  government,  and  then  using  it  to  suppress  by 
force  the  old  religion,  to  imprison,  banish,  or  massacre  its 
adherents.  In  England  it  was  introduced  and  forced  upon 
a  reluctant  people  by  the  arts  and  tyranny  of  the  king  or 
queen  and  parliament,  and  it  was  the  same  in  Denmark, 
Sweden,  and  Norwav.  All  this  is  notorious,  and  may  easily 
be  collected  from  irrotestant  historians  themselves,  by  any 
one  who  knows  how  to  read. 

!N'o  doubt  Catholics  sometimes  fought  and  fought  hard 
against  Protestants,  for  there  cannot  well  be  war  where 
there  is  only  one  party;  but  they  did  so  only  in  self- 
defence.  They  were  not,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  case 
could  not  be,  the  aggressors.  They  were  in  legal  posses- 
sion, and  had  been  lor  a^es  before  the  reformers  were  bom, 
and  could  have  no  occasion  to  make  war  on  Protestants,  if 
Protestants  made  none  on  them.  The  Protestants  were 
necessarily  the  first  aggressors,  and  therefore  responsible  for 
all  the  errors  and  bloodshed  which  have  followed.  They 
were  needy  adventurers,  intruders,  who  had  and  could  have 
nothing  save  aa  they  unjustly  and  illegally  dispossessed  Cath- 
olics. They  could  gain  a  footing  in  the  world  only  by  dis- 
placing those  already  in  legal  and  rightful  possession,  by 
robbing  Catholics  and  plundering  the  church.  No  other 
way  was  open  to  them ;  and  this  way  they  took.  They  be- 
gan by  assailing  Catholics  in  their  faith,  which  had  also  been 
their  own,  in  which  they  had  been  reared,  to  which  they 
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were  indebted  for  their  science  and  learning,  their  culture 
and  civilization,  and  which  they  had  vowed  and  sworn  to 
hold  and  to  uphold  even  to  death.  They  assailed  it  with 
falsehood  and  ridicule,  even  while  professing  to  hold  it, 
and  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  church ;  and  a& 
soon  as  they  became  powerful  enough  in  any  particular 
place,  they  appropriated  the  Catholic  diurches  to  their  own 
use,  suppressea  by  violence  the  Catholic  service,  and  installed 
a  profane  service  of  their  own  concocting.  They  usurped 
the  churches  and  monasteries,  appropriated  their  revenues^ 
forced  the  recognition  of  their  innovations,  proscribed  the 
Catholic  faith  and  worship,  insulted,  mobbed,  plundered, 
imprisoned,  exiled,  or  massacred  those  who  would  not  curse 
their  spiritual  mother,  and  forsake  the  God  of  their  fathers. 
What  more  serious  aggression  could  be  offered  ?  What  less 
strange  than  that  such  frightful  sacrilege,  such  brutal  tyr- 
anny, such  wholesale  robbery  and  violence,  should  provoke 
resistance  and  drive  Catholics  to  arms  in  defence  of  their 
faith,  their  church,  their  liberties,  their  possessions,  their 
Uves,  and  all  that  makes  life  worth  possessing  ?  Who  can 
blame  them  ?  Who  blames  the  traveller  for  resisting,  even 
to  death,  the  highwayman,  who,  with  pistol  in  hand,  bids 
him  "  stand  and  deliver  "  ? 

Certainly  we  do  not  pretend  that  Protestantism  in  the 
sixteenth  century  was  an  included  in  the  assertion  of  the 
supremacy  of  the  civil  power,  or  the  authority  of  princea 
over  the  church.  To  do  so  would  be  to  take  a  very  nar- 
row and  one-sided  view  of  what  by  way  of  courtesy  we  call 
the  reformation.  The  reformers  certainly  preached  many 
heresies  in  opposition  to  Catholic  doctrines,  besides  that  of 
the  independence  of  sovereigns,  and  the  principal  contro* 
versies  of  the  time  turned  on  these.  But  none  of  these 
heresies  were  new ;  they  were  all  old,  and  had  all  been  re- 
futed by  Catholic  doctors  and  condemned  by  the  church.. 
The  only  novelty  Protestantism  could  boast  was  that  of 
reproducing  and  combining  in  one  general  heresy  all  the- 
particular  heresies  which  had  hitherto  appeared  and  been 
anathematized  separately.  But  however  much  these  here- 
sies were  insisted  on  by  the  reformers,  they  were  not  insisted 
on  for  their  own  sake,  and  were  contended  for  at  all  only  inas* 
much  as  they  tended  to  abase  the  spiritual  and  to  exalt  the* 
temporal  order — to  enslave  the  spirit  and  give  dominion  to  the- 
flesh.  There  is  not  a  single  one  of  the  so-called  Protestant 
doctrines,  in  so  far  as  it  differs  from  the  Catholic  doctrine 
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on  the  same  subject,  that  does  not  depress  the  moral  and  re- 
ligions order,  diminish  the  authority  of  the  spirit,  supersede 
the  necessity  of  ffood  works,  and  enlar^  the  freedom  and 
dominion  oi  man^s  carnal  nature.  Such  is  undeniably  the 
case  with  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  alone,  the  in- 
ii'.iiissibility  of  grace,  the  serf -will  preached  by  Luther,  and 
tlie  priesthood  or  pontificate  expressly  claimed  for  each  in- 
dividual Christian  by  all  the  reformers.  Such,  too,  was  the 
rejection  of  the  sacraments,  the  denial  of  the  merit  of  ^ood 
works  and  almsdeeds,  penance,  fasts,  and  mortifications. 
The  heresies  were  not  valued  for  themselves,  but  for  the  end 
thev  favored ;  and  whoever  examines  them  will  find  that  the 
end  they  favor  is  in  all  cases  the  emancipation  of  the  tem- 
poral order  and  the  subjection  of  the  spint  to  the  flesh,  the 
soul  to  the  body.  It  was  this  end,  though  probably  not  al- 
ways— and  witn  the  mass  perhaps  seldom,  if  ever — clearly 
apprehended,  yet  in  some  manner  apprehended,  that  lent  the 
reformation  its  peculiar  charm,  and  created  that  wild  and 
frantic  enthusiasm  in  its  favor,  which  marked  the  great  body 
of  its  promoters  and  adherents,  and  which  for  a  time,  like 
that  of  the  Saracens,  swept  every  thing  before  it. 

No  man  can  doubt  this  now,  however  it  mi^ht  have  been 
doubted  in  the  beginning.  The  reformation,  m  so  far  as  it 
has  had  free  scope,  has  been  true  to  itself,  and  its  variations 
have  only  served  to  place  its  real  and  essential  character  in 
a  clearer  light.  Its  nistory  is  its  best  commentary.  In  no 
instance  has  it  deserted  itself.  Yet  it  has,  at  one  time  or 
another,  abandoned  all  its  special  doctrines.  The  confession 
of  Augsburg,  drawn  up  by  its  authors,  and  approved  by 
Luther,  abandons  not  a  few  of  the  doctrines  which  Luther 
began  by  calling  the  church  the  whore  of  Babylon  and  the 
pope  Antichrist  for  not  holding,  and  in  Melanchthon's 
apology  for  that  confession,  the  reform,  on  most  doctrinal 
points,  is  made  to  speak  almost  like  a  Christian.  Befute  any 
Protestant  doctrine,  save  the  denial  of  submission  to  author- 
ity, and  you  affect  no  one's  Protestantism.  The  Protestant 
may  abandon  the  doctrine  refuted  as  indefensible,  and  strike 
it  from  the  list  of  genuine  Protestant  doctrines ;  but  he  is 
no  less,  in  fact  he  is  even  more,  of  a  Protestant  than  before. 
Protestants  have  given  up,  one  after  another,  all  the  points 

{)rincipally  discussed  in  the  outset  between  them  and  Uatho- 
ics,  but  they  are  just  as  well  satisfied  with  their  Protestant- 
ism as  ever  they  were,  and  as  ready  to  proclaim  the  transcen- 
dent merits  of  their  glorious  reformation.     All  this  proves 
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that  the  peculiarly  Protestant  doctrines,  the  theological  doc- 
trines, the  special  heresies,  at  first  promulgated  and  insisted 
on,  were  mere  accidents  in  the  movement,  and  by  no  means 
essential  elements  of  ProtestantisnI.  Protestants  did  not 
bi*eak  from  the  church  for  the  sake  of  liberty  to  hold  and 
preach  their  heresies,  but  they  held  and  preached  their  here- 
sies as  the  means  of  enabling  them  to  break  from  the  church ; 
or  to  cruBh  the  church  that  tney  might  revel  in  freedom  from 
all  spiritual  authority,  and  live  as  they  listed,  without  any 
one  to  call  them  to  an  account. 

The  supremacy  of  the  civil  government,  or  the  union  of 
the  royal  and  pontifical  authorities  in  the  person  of  the  kins 
or  temporal  prince,  was  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  re£ 
ormation  in  the  sixteenth  century,  as  the  necessary  conse- 
quence of  a  similar  reformation  now  would  be  to  unite  the 
political  and  pontifical  authorities  in  the  liands  of  the  people, 
or  rather  of  tne  demagogues  who  control  the  people.  Eings 
in  the  sixteenth  century  were  strong,  and  could  turn  any 
weakening  of  the  spiritual  power  to  the  strengthening  of  their 
own;  the  people  are  now  strong,  and  can  appropriate  to 
themselves  whatever  they  may  succeed  in  wresting  from 
Peter.  The  reform  operates  now  in  favor  of  democracy,  so 
far  as  democracy  seeks  to  render  itself  absolute ;  but  it  will 
operate  in  favor  of  the  "  higher-law  "  gentry,  and  help^  on 
individualism,  just  in  proportion  as  individuals  rebel  against 
the  despotism  of  the  mass.  As  we  say  by  its  aid,  '^  People- 
king"  and  "People-pontiff"  to-day,  we  shall  say  by  its  aid 
to-morrow,  each  for  himself,  "I  am  king,  I  am  supreme 
pontift"  "I  am  my  own  king,  my  own  priest,  my  own 
pope,  my  own  church,"  we  have  heard  men  say  in  sober 
oamest,  and  men  too  who  pass  for  intelligent,  and  even  ^reat 
men.  The  essence  of  Protestantism  is  the  absolute  inde- 
pendence and  supremacy  of  the  temporal  as  opposed  to  the 
spiritual ;  and  it  is  the  same  in  principle,  whether  it  manifest 
Itself  in  the  form  of  despotism  or  anarchy,  of  the  despotism 
of  the  king  or  the  people,  of  slavery  or  hcentiousness.  But 
without  the  aid  of  the  secular  authorities  desirous  of  emanci- 
pating themselves  from  the  authority  of  the  church,  and  ap- 
propnating  to  their  own  use  the  wealth  of  her  churches  and 
monasteries,  it  is  as  certain  as  any  historical  fact  of  the  kind 
•can  be,  that  the  reformation  never  would  have  been  at- 
tempted, and  never  could  have  succeeded  if  it  had  been. 

We  tiiink,  and  we  never  cease  to  repeat  it,  that  too  much 
has  been   made   of  Protestantism  under  the  theological 
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point  of  view^^  ind  too  much  importance  has  been  attached* 
to  the  refutation  of  its  attempted  doctrinal  statements.  It 
was  not  at  first  easy  to  see  that  Protestants  had  not  some 
kind  of  attachment  to  the  particular  theolo^cal  doctrines- 
which  they  from  time  to  time  professed,  and  it  was  not  un- 
natural to  suppose  that  thej  made  war  on  the  church  be- 
cause she  anathematized  their  heresies,  and  would  not  permit 
them  to  hold  them  in  her  communion ;  but  it  is  dear  from 
the  historical  developments  of  Protestantism,  that  the  re- 
formers did  not  oppose  the  church  because  she  opposed  their 
Evangelism,  but  that  they  adopted  their  Evangelism  for  the 
sake  of  opposing  the  church.  They  cared  not  a  pin  for  their 
Evangelism  any  farther  than  it  furnished  them  arms  against 
the  church,  especially  a^nst  the  po^.  The  destruction  of 
the  papacy  ana  of  all  spiritual  authority  was  the  primary  mo- 
tive of  their  movement,  and  any  thing  that  would  contribute 
to  this  end  was  welcome,  was  seized  hold  of  with  avidity,  and 
wielded  with  satanic  energy.  They  did  not  ask  what  doc- 
trines were  true,  but  what  doctrines  would  best  serve  their 
purpose  in  the  particular  circumstances  in  which  they  found 
themselves,  which  would  least  revolt  the  people,  and  which- 
Catholics  would  find  the  most  difficulty  in  refuting  to  the 
popular  apprehension ; — what  doctrines  would  be  most  likely 
to  command  the  sympathies  of  the  people,  and  whose  denial 
could  be  most  easily  construed  into  a  denial  of  what  the 

S^ople  had  always  believed  to  be  essentially  Christian, 
ence  they  insisted  strenuously  on  justification  by  faith- 
alone  ;  and  when  the  Catholics  maintained  that  faith  without 
works  is  dead,  and  cannot  justify,  they  set  up  the  cry,  that 
the  pope  and  cardinals  denied  the  necessity  of  faith,  and 
taught  that  we  are  justified  hj  our  works  without  the  grace 
of  Christ.  Hence,  too,  thev  insisted  on  the  Bible  as  the  rule 
of  faith,  and  when  the  Catholics  replied,  that  the  Bible,  to* 
be  the  rule  of  faith,  must  be  taken  as  interpreted  by  the 
church,  by  the  fathers,  by  popes  and  councils,  they  cried  out 
to  the  people :  "  See  the  arrogance  of  the  pope  and  cardi- 
nals I  xhey  set  themselves  above  the  Bible,  and  deny  thor 
authority  of  the  word  of  God  I "  Then  they  quoted  Scrip- 
ture, as  Satan  did  to  our  Lord  in  the  wilderness,  and  poured 
forth  streams  of  burning  eloquence  in  praise  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  But  all  was  for  the  one  purpose  of  demolisliing 
the  church ;  and  to  effect  that  purpose  we  have  seen  them 
in  later  times  ready  to  shift  thair  doctrines  and  set  up  con- 
tradictory cries ;  thus  proving  that  their  whole  Evangelisn> 
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"was  adopted  merely  as  a  means  to  an  end,  and  in  no  sense 
as  the  end  itself.  It  is  all,  except  with  a  few  old  women  of 
either  sex,  now  abandoned,  and  now  the  cry  is,  Social  pro- 
gress I  The  rights  of  man  t  Civil  and  religious  freedom  I 
Earthly  felicity  I 

In  Great  Britain  Catholicity  mnst  be  put  down  because  it 
-encroaches  on  the  j>rero^atiyes  of  the  crown,  and  is  incom- 
patible with  the  civil  and  religious  freedom  of — ^her  Majesty 
B8  the  depositary  of  the  royal  and  pontifical  authorities,  ana 
-of  the  laity  to  rule  the  clergy ;  in  these  United  States  it  mnst 
be  put  down,  or  at  least  opposed,  because  incompatible  with 
our  political  institutions,  with  democratic  freedom,  and  be- 
-cause  its  progress  would  destroy  our  free  republic  and  bring 
us  into  hopeless  civil  and  religious  bondage  to  a  foreign  po- 
tentate. What  does  all  this  prove,  but  that  specific  Protes- 
tant heresies  are  of  minor  importance  even  wiui  Protestants, 
and  that  the  real  object  of  their  hostility  is  the  church  herseK, 
as  claiming  authority  from  God  to  keep,  interpret,  and  apply 
:his  law ;  and  that  they  seek  to  destroy  her  because  she  asserts 
and  maintains,  where  free,  the  supremacy  in  all  things  oi 
rthe  spiritual  order,  or  the  rightful  dominion  of  God  and  hig 
•Christ !  "  Why  have  the  Gentiles  raged,  and  the  people  de- 
vised vain  things !  The  kings  of  the  earth  stood  up,  and  the 
princes  met  together,  a^inst  the  Lord,  and  against  hi£ 
^Christ  [saying].  Let  us  break  their  banda  asunder;  and  let 
us  cast  away  tneir  yoke  from  us."  (Ps.  ii.  1  -  3.)  This  ie 
the  secret  of  the  whole  movement,  and  say  what  you  will, 
:the  whole  of  Protestantism  is  here  condensed  in  the  in- 
spired words  of  the  monarch-prophet :  ^'  The  kings  of  the 
-earth  stood  up,  and  the  princes  met  together,  against  the 
Lord,  and  a^nst  his  Christ:  Let  us  oreak  their  bands 
:fl8under;  and  let  us  cast  away  their  yoke  from  us."  They 
-would  not  bear  the  yoke  of  Christ  and  learn  of  him,  al- 
though his  yoke  is  sweet  and  his  burden  is  li^ht. 

A  glance  at  the  men  and  the  means  by  which  the  reform 
was  introduced  into  what  are  now  the  Protestant  nations  of 
Europe  will  fully  confirm  all  this.  Of  the  men  little  need 
be  said.  They  were  all  either  renegade  priests  and  apostate 
monks,  or  princes  notorious  for  their  vices,  their  crimes,  and 
iiheir  brutal  tyranny.  There  is  not  one  of  the  prominent 
leaders  of  the  reiormation  in  whom  you  can  discover  a 
single  redeeming  moral  feature.  Luther,  Melanchthon, 
Zwinglius,  Fare!,  Calvin,  Beza,  Cranmer,  as  well  as  the 
princes  who  protected  them  and  supported  their  cause  by 
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their  arms  and  their  policy,  were  men  who  exhibited  in  their 
lives,  at  least  from  tne  moment  of  their  revolt  against  the 
church,  not  a  single  Christian,  and  scarcely  a  heathen,  virtue. 
Those  princes  were  all  perjurers ;  they  were  all  guilty  of 
sacrilege  and  robbery ;  some  of  them  were  gross  gluttons 
and  drunkards,  wallowing  in  the  mire  of  sensuality ;  and  all 
of  them  were  brutal  tyrants,  and  both  as  men  and  princes  the 
successful  rivals  of  the  worst  emperors  in  the  worst  days  of 
pa^n  Home.  Not  Nero,  Decius,  Diocletian,  Maximian,  Ga- 
lenus,  and  Maximin  were  more  cruel  persecutors,  or  persecu- 
tors on  a  larger  scale,  than  not  a  few  of  them.  John  tne  elec- 
tor of  Saxony  was  one  of  these  princes.  He  was  the  greatest 
glutton  of  his  age,  and  was  obhged  to  support  his  protuber- 
ant belly,  stuffed  with  wine  and  viands  from  early  morning, 
by  means  of  an  iron  hoop.  We  may  well  understand  his  in- 
fatuation for  a  reformation  that  abolished  Lent,  fasts,  and 
abstinence  on  Fridays  and  Saturdays.  His  cupboard  was^ 
more  richly  garnished  than  any  other  in  Germany  with 
vases  of  all  sorts,  stolen  from  the  refectories  of  the  monks 
and  the  sacristies  of  the  churches.  His  son  Frederic  ex- 
hausted his  time  and  health  at  the  table,  or  in  the  chase,, 
and,  like  him,  devoted  to  wine  and  good  cheer,  scarcely 
knew  his  catechism.  The  landgrave,  f  hilip  of  Hesse,  was 
proverbial  for  his  lewdness.  A  shameless  adulterer,  who,  to 
i*esist  the  assaults  of  the  flesh,  after  a  while  demanded  and 
obtained  from  Luther  and  his  associate  reformers  permission 
to  sleep  with  two  wives.  Wolfgang  of  Anhalt  was  so  crossly 
ignorant,  it  is  said,  that  he  had  never  been  able  to  make  the 
sign  of  the  cross,  and  Ernest  and  Francis  of  Lunenburg^ 
though  they  would  not  suffer  their  servants  to  pillage  the 
churches,  took  care  to  rob  them  with  their  own  hands.*^ 
These  were  the  best  of  the  lot,  against  whom  we  have  the 
least  to  say.  The  Protestant  princes  of  Germany  generally^ 
while  their  private  characters  were  as  corrupt  as  need  be^ 
were  obliged  to  observe  some  measure  in  their  public  con- 
duct, through  the  influence  of  the  emperor  and  tne  faithful 
princes  of  the  empire.  The  character  of  Henry  and  Eliza- 
beth of  England  is  well  known,  and  needs  not  to  be  dwelt 
upon.  Our  friend  Paul  Peppergrass,  Esq.,  save  that  he  is 
too  favorable  to  the  queen  regnant,  has  done  enoiish  for  the 
latter  in  his  Spaewifcy  or  the  Qiceen^s  Secret;  and  M.  Audin, 
with  all  his  admiration  for  the  former,  and  depreciation  of 

*  Audin,  Bkt,  delaViede  Luih.,  torn.  II.,  p.  403. 
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Clement  VII.,  has  furnished  evidence  sufficient  that  he  had 
no  loyalty,  that  he  was  a  brutal  tyrant,  and  the  slave  of  his 
lusts,  uhristiern  and  Frederick  of  Denmark,  Gnstavus 
Wasa  of  Sweden,  b#th  as  individuals  and  as  sovereigns,  fall 
far  below  the  common  heathen  standard ;  and  no  Protestant, 
acquainted  with  their  history,  can  have  the  effrontery  to 
claim  for  them,  even  in  his  eyes,  any  other  merit  than  their 
unprovoked  and  brutal  hostility  to  tne  church  of  Eome,  and 
their  successful  defence  of  Protestantism. 

Christiem,  or  Christian  II.,  in  1513,  succeeded  his  father, 
John  II.,  king  of  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway,  by  the 
Union  of  Calmar  united  under  one  crown,  since  1397.  He 
was  crowned  the  following  year  by  the  archbishop  of  Lun- 
den,  and  took  a  solemn  oath  to  maintain  the  Catholic  faith, 
and  the  privileges  of  the  clergy  and  nobility,  privileges 
which  very  much  restricted  the  royal  power.  Tne  estates 
also  made  him  promise  that  he  would  do  nothing,  during  his 
life,  to  procure  the  throne,  which  was  elective,  not  heredi- 
tary, for  any  one  of  his  <mildren,  or  for  any  other  person. 
He  was  of  an  ambitions,  despotic,  cruel,  and  perfidious 
nature.  He  removed  the  grandees  from  the  administration 
of  the  kingdom,  and  committed  the  management  of  affairs* 
only  to  persons  of  low  birth  and  mean  condition.  Hi& 
principal  counsellor  was  a  Netherlandish  woman,  whose 
daughter  was  his  concubina  He  was  devoted  to  the  pope 
and  the  Boman  church,  indeed,  but  only  inasmuch  as  ne 
could  turn  his  devotion  to  his  own  interest.  He  permitted, 
in  1517,  the  Papal  nuncio,  Arcimbold  to  preach  the  indul- 
gences in  the  kingdoms  of  the  North,  but  only  in  return  for 
a  present  of  eleven  hundred  florins  ;  and  as  the  nuncio  did 
not  satisfy  him  with  regard  to  certain  political  intrigues  in 
Sweden,  he  took  from  him  the  following  year  a  much  larger 
sum  collected  for  the  basilica  of  St.  Peter. 

Sweden  was  then  divided  into  two  parties,  the  one,  hav- 
ing at  its  head  Gustavus  TroUe,  archbishop  of  IJpsal,  and 
ex  officio  president  of  the  senate,  supported  Christiem ;  the 
other,  having  for  its  chief  Sture,  administrator  of  the  king- 
dom, demanded  a  national  king,  contrary  to  the  Union  of 
Calmar.  This  last  party  deposed  the  archbishop,  razed  his 
castle,  and  imprisoned  him  m  a  monastery,— an  illegal  pro- 
ceeding certainly,  but  which,  it  is  said,  was  approved  by  the 
nuncio,  who  engaged  the  archbishop  to  submit  to  it.  But 
in  1518,  Christiem  arrived  before  Stockholm.  Being  re- 
pulsed by  Sture,  he  had  recourse  to  artifice,  and  proposed 
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an  interview  with  the  administrator  in  the  city,  and  obtained 
six  hostages  selected  from  the  first  families.  These  hostages, 
among  wnom  was  Gustavns  Wasa,  having  come  on  board 
the  Danish  fleet,  were  treated  by  the  perflaious  monarch  as 

Erisoners,  who  departed  with  them  for  Denmark.  In  1520 
e  returned  to  Sweden  with  an  army ;  the  Swedes  were  de- 
feated, and  Sture  mortally  wounded.  The  archbishop  of 
TJpsal  presided  over  the  Swedish  estates,  and  proposed  the 
recognition  of  Christiern,  which  was  done.  A  general 
amnesty  was  proclaimed.  Stockholm,  whitlier  had  retired 
Sture's  widow,  resisted  for  some  little  time.  Christiem 
himself  came  with  his  fleet,  and  anchored  before  it.  Al- 
most all  the  clergy,  and  a  portion  of  the  nobility,  went  on 
board  to  render  nim  their  noma^.  The  city  at  len^h  con- 
sented to  receive  him.  He  made  his  entry  into  tne  city, 
September  7 ;  promised  to  preserve  to  Sweden  her  liberties, 
to  give  the  widow  of  the  administrator  an  establishment  in 
Finland,  and  to  forget  the  past.  He  deferred  his  corona- 
tion to  JJ'ovember  2,  convoked  the  estates  for  that  day,  and 
departed  for  Denmark. 

On  his  return  to  Sweden,  near  the  end  of  October,  he  de- 
manded of  the  bishops  and  senators  an  act  recognizing  him 
as  hereditary  monarcn,  and  caused  himself  to  oe  crowned 
by  the  archbishop  of  Upsal  two  days  after.  There  were 
on  this  occasion  leasts  and  rejoicings,  in  which  he  showed 
himself  attractive  and  affable,  but  only  the  better  to  con- 
ceal his  wicked  designs.  Under  pretext  of  executing  the 
bull  of  the  pope  against  those  who  had  deposed  the  arch- 
bishop, but  m  reality  to  pluck  down  the  best  heads  in  the 
kingaom,  and  to  inaugurate  his  despotism  by  their  blood,  he 
caused  them,  in  spite  of  tlie  amnesty,  to  be  dragged  before 
a  judicial  commission,  and,  according  to  some  historians, 
without  even  waiting  for  any  sentence,  sent  the  executioners 
to  announce  to  them  their  last  hour,  refused  them  the  con- 
solation of  confessing  to  a  priest,  and  had  them  executed 
publicly, — senators,  lords,  and  bishops,  in  one  and  the 
same  day,  to  the  number  of  eighty  or  ninety.  Kot  content 
with  the  murder  of  so  many  noble  personages,  he  abandoned 
the  inhabitants  of  Stockholm,  without  distmction  of  age  or 
sex,  to  the  fury  of  his  troops.  As  a  tiger,  when  he  has  once 
tasted  blood,  Christiem  seemed  insatiable.  In  his  return 
from  Sweden  to  Denmark  he  caused  scaffolds  to  be  erected 
in  all  the  towns  through  which  he  passed,  especially  in 
WadsteU)  the  land  of  St  Bridget     In  the  monastery  of 
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Ifidal,  though  he  had  been  received  there  with  great  honors, 
he  caused  the  abbot  and  the  monks  to  be  seized,  on  com- 
ing out  from  Mass,  and  cast  into  the  river,  with  their 
hands  tied  behind  their  backs.  The  abbot,  having  broken 
from  the  cords,  attempted  to  save  himself  by  swimming, 
when  the  tyrant  caused  his  head  to  be  smashed  with  the  blow 
of  a  lance. 

TV'ith  such  instances,  we  shall  not  be  surprised  to  find 
that  this  Kero  of  the  North  had  a  natural  sympathv  with 
the  god  and  the  religion  of  Luther, — a  tyrant-god,  who 
punishes  us  not  only  for  the  evil  we  cannot  help  doing, 
out  even  for  the  good  we  do,  and  do  the  best  we  can, — a 
god  without  faith,  who  breaks  his  word,  and  abandons  his 
church,  after  having  promised  to  be  with  it  all  days  to  the 
<;on8ummation  of  the  world ; — ^a  religion  which  makes  man 
a  machine,  good  works  so  many  crimes,  and  crimes  so 
many  ^ood  works, — ^which  gives  in  principle  every  man 
himself  for  his  only  law,  but  in  fact  to  all  for  their  only 
rule  artifice  and  force,  otherwise  tyranny.  Thus,  in  1520, 
he  himself  demanded  a  Lutheran  preacher,  and  assi^ed 
him  a  church  in  Copenhagen,  whence  he  might  retail  his 
new  gospel.  The  following  year  he  prohibited  the  univer- 
sity of  his  capital  from  condemning  the  works  of  Luther. 
The  archbishopric  of  Lunden  possessed  in  property  the 
island  of  Bomholm ;  he  claimed  it  for  the  crown,  and  the 
archbishop  resigned  in  order  to  withdraw  himself  from 
embarrassment  As  the  canons  refused  to  accede  to  the 
^ood  pleasure  of  the  king,  he  sent  them  to  prison,  and  took 
possession  of  the  island  in  1521.  He  nominated  his  old 
oarber  and  favorite,  Schla^hoek,  archbishop  of  that  me- 
tropolis, then,  in  the  f  oUowmg  year,  1522,  caused  him  to  be 
hung  and  burned  for  having  counselled  the  massacre  of  the 
bishops  and  lords  at  Stocknolm.  In  his  code  of  laws  he 
prohibited  every  bishop,  priest,  or  monk  from  acquiring  anv 
property,  unless  he  was  married.  He  also  prohibited  all 
ecclesiafitics  from  appealing  to  Bome,  or  having  their  causes 
judged  in  the  Boman  courts,  and  he  ordained  that  all  eccle- 
siastical causes  should  be  terminated  within  the  kingdom 
before  a  tribunal  instituted  by  himself.''^ 

Ohristiem,  though  always  professing  himself  to  be  a 
Oatholic,  as  enabling  him  to  work  more  effectually  for  the 

*  Schroeck,  .SSM.  6s  la  Stfarmatian,  torn.  II.,  p.  67;  and  Rohrbacher, 
MU.  Undo,  de  VEgUie  Oaih.,  torn.  2CXIIL.  pp.  292-295. 
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destruction  of  the  faith  and  the  liberties  of  his  subjects^ 
was  succeeded  in  1523,  in  the  Danish  throne,  by  his  pater- 
nal uncle,  Frederic,  duke  of  Sleswig  and  Hoistein.  He 
on  his  coronation  also,  though  a  Lutheran  in  his  heart, 
swore  to  maintain  the  Cathohc  faith  and  the  rights  of  the 
bishops.  Dissimulation  was  necessary  to  prepare  his  peo- 
ple for  apostasy.  But  in  1526  he  tooK  under  his  protection 
a  Lutheran  preacher,  an  apostate  monk,  and  named  him  hi» 
chaplain.  In  1527,  in  the  diet  of  Odensee,  he  announced 
that  he  should  not  keep  his  oath,  for  Luther  had  discoyered 
manj  abuses  in  the  ancient  religion  of  Denmark,  Sweden, 
and  the  Christian  world ;  consequently  it  was  his  royal  will 
that  the  two  religions,  the  new  of  Lutner  and  the  old  of  St, 
Anscarius,  should  be  placed  on  a  footing  of  equality,  till  the 
conyocation  of  a  general  council.  But  he  did  not  stop  there. 
In  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  bishops  and  a  part  of  the 
nobility,  the  king  made  the  diet  resolye, — 1,  that  the  bish- 
ops shall  no  longer  seek  confirmation  of  the  pope,  but  hence- 
forth of  the  king ;  2,  that  the  clergy,  the  churches,  and  the 
monasteries  shall  preserve  their  actual  goods,  till  dispos- 
sessed by  the  laws  of  the  country ;  and  3,  that  ecclesiastics^ 
and  monks  be  permitted  to  marry.*  Thus  this  Protestant 
king  did  not  blush  to  break  the  oath  of  his  election,  to  rob 
his  people  of  the  faith  of  their  fathers,  the  church  of  her 
goods,  tne  pope  of  his  primacy,  the  bishops  of  their  divine- 
mission,  so  as  to  make  of  them  and  other  ecclesiastics  mere 
civil  functionaries,  ernployees  of  the  police,  consoling  them- 
selves for  their  apostasy  and  degradation,  in  the  arms  of  a 
wife  who  was  not  and  could  not  be  theirs.  Christiem  IIL 
finished  the  apostasy  of  Denmark  by  violence,  in  1533.  He- 
cast  the  bishops  into  prison,  and  liberated  them  and  restored 
their  goods  only  on  condition  that  they  renounced  the  goods^ 
of  the  church,  and  desisted  from  all  opposition  to  the  I^ot- 
estant  innovations.  These  kings  purchased  the  consent  of 
the  nobles  by  giving  them  a  large  share  of  the  plnnder 
of  the  goods  which  Catholic  faith  and  piety  had  dedicated 
to  God.  Similar  measures  forced  Norway  into  apostasy  in 
1537,  and  Iceland  in  1551. 

The  reformation  was  introduced  into  Sweden  very  much 
in  the  same  way.  Gustavus  Ericson,  or  Wasa,  whose  father 
fell  in  the  massacre  of  Stockholm  in  1520,  escaped,  in  1519, 
from  the  Danish  prison  in  which  he  was  detained.     During 

•  Bchroeck,  apud  Rohrbacher,  ubi  supra,  pp.  296,  290. 
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hiB  sojourn  at  Lubeck  he  imbibed  a  taste  for  the  reli^ou& 
revolution  of  Lnther,  and  kept  up  a  secret  correspondence 
with  that  apostate  monk.  Having,  under  various  disguises, 
entered  Sweden,  and  being  sustamed  bv  the  peasants  of 
Dalecarlia,  who  were  zealous  Catholics,  he  beat  in  several 
encounters  the  Danes  who  occupied  the  kingdom,  was  chosen 
administrator  in  1521,  and  kmg  in  1523.  The  Swedish 
kings  were  elective ;  and  they  possessed  only  limited  powers 
and  very  moderate  domains.  The  nation  was  jealous  of  its 
liberty,  and  would  not  suffer  its  kings  to  be  too  powerful. 
Gustavus  availed  himself  of  the  present  occasion  to  change 
this  state  of  thing&  Lutheranism  seemed  to  him  an  admi- 
rable means  to  enrich  himself  with  the  goods  of  the  churches- 
and  monasteries,  to  confiscate  the  liberties  of  his  subjects, 
and  to  subject  conscience  itself  by  breaking  the  spiritual 
independence  of  the  bishops,  and  making  himself  pope,  and 
imposing  himself  and  his  future  desoendants  on  Sweden  as- 
hereditary  kings  and  popes.  What  Gustavus  could  com- 
prehend, he  could  ably  execute.  Three  priests  returned 
into  Sweden  preaching  the  heresies  of  Luther ;  he  favored 
them,  seconded  them  in  every  way,  onlv  recommending 
them  to  act  with  prudence,  so  as  not  to  dfivulge  his  secret 
and  stir  up  public  opinion  against  him ;  for  the  mass  of  the 
nation  were  as  yet  smcerely  attached  to  the  religion  of  their 
fatliers.  Of  these  three  sectaries,  he  appointed  one  profes- 
sor of  theology  in  the  University  of  Upsal,  the  second 
preacher  in  the  great  church  of  Stockholm,  the  third  chan- 
cellor of  the  kingdom.  He  deposed  the  bisnop  of  Westeras 
and  Canute,  archbishop  of  IJpsal,  under  the  pretext  that 
they  were  eng^ed  in  a  conspiracy,  and  for  the  latter  sub- 
stituted John  Magnus,  or  Store,  who,  however,  nersevered 
in  the  Catholic  reUgion,  as  did  also  his  brother  OlaliB  Mag- 
nus, archdeacon  of  tne  cathedral  of  Strengnes.  Among  the 
Dominicans  diarged  with  the  inquisition  in  Sweden  there 
was  a  prior  who^was  secretly  a  Lutheran ;  Gustavus  gave 
him  a  commission  to  visit  all  the  monasteries  to  sow  in 
them  the  seeds  of  the  reformation.  The  strongest  opposi- 
tion he  found  was  among  the  religious  of  his  own  order. 
Gustavus  threatened  to  expel  them  from  the  country,  and 
forthwith  deprived  them  oi  their  power  as  inquisitors.  In 
1525,  Olaiis  Petri,  a  priest,  one  of  the  three  sectarians, 
whom  he  had  establi^ed  as  preacher  at  Stockholm,  was 
publicly  married,  and  Gustavus,  far  from  being  displeased, 
was  himself  present  at  the  nuptials ;  this  scandal  was  im- 
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mediately  imitated  by  many  monks  and  nnns.  Gnstaviu 
seized  the  monastery  of  Gripsholm,  and  expelled  the  relig- 
ious. The  people  showed  signs  of  discontent,  but  to  seduce 
and  enslave  them,  it  was  necessary  to  destroy  the  power  of 
the  bishops,  and  the  best  way  to  do  this  was  to  disunite  or 
separate  them,  and  promise  tneir  spoils  to  the  nobles.  The 
archbishop  of  Upsalwas  primate  oi  the  kingdom  and  legate 
of  the  pope.  Gustavus  sent  him  into  Poland,  ostensibly  to 
negotiate  his  marriage  with  the  prineess  royal,  but  in  reality 
to  deprive  the  clergy  of  Sweden  of  their  head  and  centre. 
Having  thus  deprived  the  Catholic  clergy  of  their  chief,  he 
proceeded  to  strike  them  a  severe  blow.    The  two  deposed 

E relates,  Canute,  archbishop  of  IJpsal,  and  Sunanveder, 
ishop  of  Westeras,  had  sought  refuge  in  Norway;  Gus- 
tavus contrived  to  draw  them  back  mto  Sweden,  accused 
them  of  sedition,  and  put  them  to  death  in  1527.* 

After  going  through  the  farce  of  resigning  and  reaccept- 
ing  the  crown,  Gustavus  proceeded  with  a  bolder  step,  and 
made  the  estates  resolve  that  the  revenues  of  the  crown 
should  be  augmented  by  the  goods  of  the  bishops,  churches, 
and  monasteries,  and  that  the  bishops  should  have  for  their 
support  what  it  pleased  the  king  to  give  them,  who  would 
have  full  power  to  govern  the  churches  and  monasteries; 
that  the  nobles  should  have  also  the  right  to  resume  the 
goods  given,  sold,  or  pledged  by  their  ancestors ;  that  no  one 
.should  oe  permitted  to  say  that  the  king  wished  to  introduce 
a  false  religion:  on  the  contrary,  aU  the  inhabitants  of 
Sweden  must  hold  in  the  highest  esteem  the  pure  word  of 
God  as  taught  by  the  Evangelical  preacher8.t  Thus  the 
•states  of  Sweden  denied  the  mth  of  their  fathers,  embraced 
the  new  heresies,  and  declared  their  king  infallible,  on  condi- 
tion that  the  noblespillaged,  robbed,  the  churches  and  mon- 
itsteries  with  him.  Cicero  said,  indeed,  that  ^^  unjust  decrees 
no  more  deserve  to  be  called  laws,  than  the  plots  of  thieves.":^ 
Plato,  in  his  MinoSj  holds  the  same  language.  But  they  were 
pagans. 

Over  thirty  monasteries  were  suppressed  in  Sweden,  and 
plundered  by  the  king  and  nobles.  One  of  the  first  three 
49ectaries  was  Lawrence  Petri.  In  1531,  Gustavus  caused 
iiim  to  be  elected  archbishop  of  IJpsal,  which  see  was  not 


♦  Schroeck,  torn.  II.,  p.  86. 

f  Ibid,  p.  4SJ. 

I  Cicero,  de  Legibus,  lib.  II,  n.  G. 
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-vacant ;  and  as  the  intruder  was  nnwillingly  received  by  the- 
chapter,  he  gave  him  a  guard  of  fifty  men,  and  substituted 
Lntnerans  for  the  faithful  canons.  However,  the  three 
sectaries,  the  two  brothers  Petri  and  the  Chancellor  An- 
derson, were  not  suflSciently  submissive  to  the  caprice  of  the 
monarch,  and  incurred  his  disgrace.  In  1640,  he  compelled 
Lawrence  Petri  to  preside  over  a  commission  that  condemned 
Olaiis  Petri  and  the  chancellor  to  death.  The  same  year  the 
king-pope  succeeded  in  causing  the  Swedish  royalty  and 
papacy  to  be  declared  hereditary  in  his  family.  Thus  a  na- 
tion, hitherto  Catholic  and  free,  lost  at  once  its  faith  and 
its  liberty,  by  the  artifice  and  violence  of  an  able  nsnrper. 
Modem  philosophy  calls  this  usurper  by  the  title  of  Great, 
which  sliows  what  both  the  title  and  modem  philosophy  are- 
worth.* 

These  scraps  of  history,  which  we  translate  from  the  Abb6 
Eohrbacher's  excellent  History  of  the  Church,  will  show  by 
what  sort  of  men,  and  by  what  means,  the  reformation  was 
introduced  into  the  Scandinavian  kingdoms.  It  was  intro- 
duced by  civil  tyrants,  who  established  it  by  artifice  and" 
force,  and  suppressed  the  Catholic  religion  by  violence, 
plunder,  and  civil  enactments.  In  a  similar  manner,  by 
similar  agencies,  was  Protestantism  introduced  and  estab- 
lished in  every  country  in  which  it  became  or  is  even  now 
dominant.  iNot  only  was  Protestantism  introduced  by  the 
arts,  the  violence,  and  the  brutal  tvranny  of  the  civil  rulers, 
who  espoused  it,  but  it  has  maintained  itself  only  by  the  aid 
of  the  civil  power,  which  ordained  it  to  be  received,  and 
suppressed  the  Catholic  worship  by  the  most  severe  system 
of  civil  pains  and  penalties.  Till  quite  recently,  it  was  not 
lawful  to  exercise  the  Catholic  worship,  or  for  a  Catholic 
even  to  live  in  any  one  of  the  three  Scandinavian  kingdoms ; 
and  even  now  it  is  not  lawful  for  a  Dane,  a  Swede,  or  a 
Norwegian,  to  abandon  the  state  establishment,  and  become- 
reconciled  to  the  church.  No  Catholic  has,  or  can  have,  any 
civil  rights  in  those  kingdoms,  and  for  a  Lutheran  to  become^ 
a  Catholic  is  confiscation  of  goods  and  perpetual  banishment 
from  the  kingdom.  We  are  aware  of  no  Protestant  state  on 
the  Continent  of  Europe  in  which  it  is  not  against  the  civil 
law  eitiier  to  reconcile  a  member  of  the  state  relimon, 
or  for  him  to  become  reconciled,  to  the  church.  If  tnere- 
be  any  exception  to  this  remark,  it  is  of  a  very  recent  date. 

*Rohrbacher,  torn.  XXIII.,  pp.  206-800. 
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In  several  of  the  Oerman  Protestant  states,  Catholics  are, 
indeed,  not  pfunished  simply  for  being  Catholics,  and  the 
Oatholic  worship  is  tolerated  for  the  Catholic  portion  of  the 
population;  but  we  know  of  none  in  which  Protestants 
nave  the  legal  right  to  become  Catholics.  The  Prussian 
government  recently  complained  of  the  Catholic  mission- 
aries for  receiving  converts  from  Protestantism  to  Catho- 
licity. 

llie  sketch  we  have  given  of  the  introduction  and  estab- 
lishment of  Protestantism  in  Denmark  and  Sweden  is  sub- 
stantially the  history  of  its  introduction  and  establishment 
in  England.  It  was  first  introduced  by  the  king  and  par- 
liament Henry  YIII.  was  an  artful  as  well  as  a  despotic 
prince.  With  uie  mass  of  the  Lutheran  heresies  he  had  no 
sympathy ;  he  had  profited  by  his  early  theological  studies 
too  mucn  not  to  reject  them  with  contempt ;  but  he  was 
from  his  coronation  opposed  to  the  papacy,  except  as  vested 
in  himself.  This  is  evident  from  the  alterations  he  made 
in  his  coronation  oath,  the  day  after  he  had  taken  it  For  a 
time,  however,  he  lived  on  good  terms  with  the  pope,  and 
even  sustained  his  cause  against  France  and  the  Emperor 
Maximilian  I.;  but  partly  because  he  found  it  for  his  inter- 
est to  do  so,  and  partly,  no  doubt,  through  the  influence  of 
Oardinal  Wolsey,  not  indeed  one  of  the  best,  but  one  of  the 

greatest,  men  England  ever  produced.  As  soon  as  the  car- 
inal  fell,  Henry  broke  through  all  restraints,  and  gave  free 
scope  to  his  own  brutal  and  (&spotic  nature.  It  is  a  great 
mistake  to  suppose'  that  the  divorce  case  was  the  cause  of 
Henry's  schism.  It  was  only  its  occasion ;  and  there  can  be 
110  doubt  that  he  would  have  broken  with  Rome  on  occasion 
of  the  least  contradiction  from  the  pope.  He  only  waited 
£L  pretext  for  declaring  the  independence  of  the  crown,  and 
for  usurping  the  spiritual  authority.  The  refusal  of  the 
divorce  gave  him  this  pretext.  In  executing  his  purpose, 
he  proceeded  with  art  as  well  as  tyranny.  He  did  not  shock 
his  people  by  at  once  proclaiming  the  new  heresies  and  sup- 
pressing the  old  Catholic  faith  and  worship.  He  maintained 
the  general  Catholic  faith,  the  sacraments,  and  the  mass,  and 
hung  or  burnt  those  who  taught  any  thing  against  them. 
He  levelled  his  blows  at  the  papacy  and  labored  only  to 
throw  off  the  power  of  the  pope,  m  order  to  claim  it  for  the 
nation,  that  is,  for  himself.  He  flattered  and  won  over  all 
his  bishops,  already  his  creatures,  save  the  bishop  of  Roch- 
ester, Cardinal  Fisher,  by  releasing  them  from  their  depend- 
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once  on  Borne,  and  gained  the  nobles  by  distributing  among 
them  the  spoils  of  tne  rich  abbeys  and  monasteries.  He 
worked  upon  the  fears  of  the  clergy  through  the  terrible 
\mt  ol  jpTimrvwnJire^  and  by  bribenr,  cajoling,  force,  and  the 
axe  of  the  executioner,  he  broKe  their  power.  Having 
broken  his  kingdom  from  Catholic  unity,  and  made  the  king 
pope  as  well  as  king,  he  prepared  the  way  for  Somerset,  the 

frotector  during  the  reign  of  the  boy  Edward,  to  introduce 
Protestantism  and  to  suppress, the  Catholic  worship. 
The  English  people,  deprived  of  faithful  shepherds,  and 
shaken  in  their  laitn,  were  still  attached  at  heart  to  the  re- 
ligion of  their  fathers ;  but  the  short  reign  of  Mary,  the 
best  sovereign  England  has  had  since  Edward  the  Confes- 
sor, and  one  whom  we,  as  of  English  descent,  delight  to 
honor,  did  not  suffice  to  consolidate  the  reaction,  and  place 
the  papal  supremacy  on  a  firm  footing  in  the  kingdom. 
Mary.'s  unfortunate  marriage  with  Philip  of  Spain,  added 
to  the  hatred  of  the  pope  that  of  the  Spaniard;  while 
her  still  more  unfortunate  consent  to  Philip's  declaration  of 
war  against  the  sovereign  pontiff,  interrupted  the  blessing 
of  God  on  her  exertions  to  restore  permanently  the  Catho- 
lic religion.  The  cause  of  Catholicity  became  allied  in  the 
popular  mind  with  that  of  Spanish  dominion,  and  a  new 
and  more  legitimate  national  feeling  was  liius  aroused 
against  the  oM  religion,  and  in  favour  of  the  reformation. 
Yet  Elizabeth,  who  succeeded  Mary,  and  consummated  the 
apostasy  of  England,  asc^ided  the  throne  as  a  Catholic, 
professed  herself  a  Catholic,  and  swore  to  maintain  the  Cath- 
olic religion.  Had  she  avowed  herself  a  Protestant,  she  never 
<K>uld  have  been  crowned.  She  and  her  counsellors  aU  dissem- 
bled their  Protestantism  tiU  they  had  obtained  the  power,  and 
then  only  little  by  little  threw  off  the  mask.  She  first  severs 
her  kingdom  from  communion  with  Bome,  and  thus  knocks 
out  the  keystone  of  the  English  hierarchy ;  she  then  expels 
all  the  faithful  bishops  from  their  sees,  and  intrudes  crea- 
tures of  her  own ;  then  abolishes  the  mass,  establishes  a  new 
service,  prepared  from  the  old,  and  commands  all  her  lie^e 
subjects  to  assist  at  the  new-fangled  worship,  under  the 
most  severe  pains  and  penalties.  Thus,  whether  we  speak 
of  Henry,  Edward,  or  Elizabeth,  the  reform  was  introduced 
into  England  and  established  by  the  temporal  authorities^ 
by  perjury,  fraud,  sacrilege,  robbery,  and  brutal  tyranny, — 
au  for  the  purpose,  not  pf  promoting  religion,  but  of  free- 
ing the  government  from  religion,  and  uniting  in  the  crown 
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the  royal  and  pontifical  authoritiea  It  has  also  been  main- 
tained in  the  land  of  oar  ancestors  by  the  most  shameful 
penal  laws  that  ever  disgraced  the  code  of  any  nation,  civil- 
ized or  barbaroos,  and  oy  the  most  cmel  and  uni*emitted 
persecution  of  Catholics.  The  penal  laws  were  to  some  ex- 
tent repealed  in  1829,  but  the  nrst  step  to  their  revival  has 
been  taken  in  the  recent  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill,  and  the 
spirit  of  persecution  is  revived  with  almost  its  old  ferocity. 
The  late  trial  of  Dr.  Newman,  for  an  alleged  libel  on  the 
renegade  Achilli,  has  proved  that  no  Catholic  can  in  any 
case  that  touches  Protestant  prejudice  hope  for  justice  from 
an  English  court  and  jury. 

If  m)m  England  we  turn  to  Zurich,  Berne,  and  Geneva, 
pass  to  the  Dutch  Netherlands,  or  cross  over  into  Scotland, 
we  have,  in  principle,  only  the  same  sickening  story  to  re- 
peat. Everywhere  the  re&rm  is  the  work  of  perjury,  fraud, 
sacrilege,  robbery,  imprisonment,  exile,  and  massacre.  In 
France  and  Ireland  all  these  were  attempted,  but  happily  in 
vain,  and  both  kingdoms  have  remained  substantially  Cath- 
olic. Now  are  we  to  be  told,  "in  the  middle  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,"  that  the  motive  which  inspired  the  actors 
in  the  tragedy,  and  induced  the  employment  of  these  base 
and  criminal  means,  was  a  religious  motive?  Are  we  to  be 
so  mocked?  Are  our  understandings  to  be  so  insulted? 
No.  The  men  who  adhere  to  Protestantism,  if  ever  they 
investigate  their  own  motives,  know  perfectly  weU  that 
they  aoliere  to  it  only  because  it  emancipates  them  from 
all  religion,  bv  subjecting  religion  now  to  the  state  and  now 
to  the  mdividual  judgment  or  caprice. 

This  is  the  only  smution  of  the  problem.  The  reforma- 
tion in  principle  was  not  an  attempt,  though  a  mistaken  or 
unlawful  attempt,  to  get  a  purer  and  better  religion  than 
the  Catholic ;  it  was  simply  a  rebellion  against  Goo,  prompt* 
ed  by  the  flesh,  incited  oy  the  devil.  It  was  bom  of  hell, 
and  hence  it  is  that  we  seldom  affect  or  disturb  it  by  refut- 
ing its  heresies.  Hence  the  reason  why  we  everywhere  and 
at  all  times  object  to  treating  it  as  a  form,  though  a  false 
form,  of  Christian  doctrine  and  worship,  and  insist  that  it 
shall  be  treated  solely  as  a  sin.  Protestants  in  defending 
themselves  only  on  political  and  social  or  secular  grounds 
concede  that  they  have  no  religion  to  defend,  and  that  it 
is  not  as  a  religion  they  adhere  to  the  reformation.  We 
must  oppose  Protestantism,  not  as.  a  false  theology,  but  as 
a  revolt  of  the  flesh  against  God, — as  the  mad  attempt  of 
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men  to  set  themselyes  up  above  their  Maker,  and  to  live  as 
they  list. 

"No  donbt  many  Catholics  will  think  this  too  severe,  but 
it  is  because  we  apprehend  that  there  are  some  who  will 
BO  think  that  we  say  it.  We  wish  our  friends  to  be  fully 
aware  of  the  enormity  of  Protestantism.  We  are  not  wholly 
ignorant  of  the  infinite  tenderness  of  the  Gospel,  and  we 
can  admire,  as  well  as  others,  the  beauty  of  Christian  char- 
ity. We  know,  too,  that  many,  very  many,  Protestants  are 
amiable  in  their  social  relations,  are  faithful  to  their  engage- 
ments, and  honest  in  their  dealings,  and  so  far  very  superior 
to  their  Protestantism  itself ;  but  not  therefore  are  we  to 
confound  their  purely  human  or  gjentile  virtues  with  the 
supernatural  virtues  oi  the  true  Christian.  We  know  what 
allowances  also  to  make  for  ignorance  and  for  prejudices 
early  instilled  in  the  minds  of  Protestants;  but  we  are 
speaking  to  Catholics,  who  are  always  in  danger  of  think- 
ing too  favorably  of  those  who  are  involved  in  the  Protes- 
tant rebellion  against  God.  We  have  no  wish  to  be  severe ; 
we  speak  not  in  wrath ;  we  would  wiDingly  lay  down  our  life 
to  bring  Protestants  into  the  church  of  God ;  but  we  believe 
it  true  kindness,  true  charity,  to  strip  ofE  the  mask  from  Prot- 
estantism, to  expose  its  resJ  features,  and  to  compel  it  to 
bear  its  own  appropriate  name,  so  that  all  the  world  may 
see  that  there  is  no  medium  between  Catholicity  and  no 
religion,  any  more  than  there  is  between  virtue  and  vice, 
truth  and  falsehood,  Christ  and  the  deviL  If  this  ofiends, 
then  let  it  offend ;  if  it  do  not  offend  Gk>d,  we  shall  remaia 
at  our  ease. 

Vok 
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[BVom  Brownson^B  Quarterly  Bevlew  tor  October,  18S8.] 

We  are  very  glad  to  see  these  admirable  essays  of  his 
Eminence  Cardinal  Wiseman,  the  ^i^ater  part  of  which 
were  originally  published  in  ITie  Dublin  Review^  collected 
and  given  to  the  public  in  these  three  handsomely  printed 
volumes.  They  constitute  one  of  the  richest  contributions 
that  have  recently  been  made  to  our  English  Catholic  litera- 
ture. They  bear  to  us  the  marks  of  a  varied  and  extensive 
erudition,  which  we  seldom  look  for  out  of  Italy  or  Germany ; 
are  written  in  a  style  of  singular  freshness  and  beauty,  vi- 
vacity and  force,  ease  and  dignity,  which  may  well  be  studied 
as  a  model. 

These  essavs  are  divided  into  three  classes.  The  first, 
which  fills  tne  first  volume,  consists  of  Scriptural  essays, 
and  papers  designed  to  bring  out  the  beauties  of  the  Cath- 
olic ritual,  of  Catholic  practices,  and  of  Catholic  devotions. 
The  second  class,  making  up  the  second  volume,  with  the 
exception  of  the  last  article,  is  entirely  devoted  to  the  high- 
church  question,  or,  as  it  used  to  be  called,  the  Oxford  con- 
troversy. The  third  class  is  made  up  of  essays  of  a  more 
miscellaneous  character, — ^historical,  artistical,  archseological, 
and  controversial ;  but  all  are  subjects  of  great  interest  and 
importance  to  every  Catholic.  It  is  difficult  to  speak  of 
these  essays  in  language  which  to  those  who  have  not  care- 
fully read  them  will  not  seem  to  be  exaggerated.  They  are 
marked  by  ^reat  clearness  of  apprehension  and  expression, 
depth  and  originality  of  thought,  a  rich  imagination,  a  culti- 
vated taste,  and  a  tender  devotional  spirit.  They  are  in  style 
and  manner  genuinely  English,  admirably  adapted  to  tiie 
tastes  and  peculiarities  of  the  English  mind,  but  rigidly 
orthodox  and  even  ascetic  in  their  soul.  We  have  in  them 
great  artistic  beauty,  high  appreciation  of  the  sesthetic, 
and  a  strong  disposition  to  press  into  the  service  of  religion 
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sensibility,  taste,  and  imagination,  but  we  have  nothing 
weak,  morbid,  or  fanciful,  and  all  is  strong,  healthy,  and 
robust,  under  the  regimen  of  good  sense  and  enlightened  de- 
votion. We  are  pleased,  delighted,  charmed,  as  we  read 
them,  and  at  the  same  time  enlightened,  elevated  and  in- 
vigorated. The  illustrious  author  seems  to  us  with  rare 
felicity  to  have  hit  the  proper  medium  between  the  dry, 
formal,  and  stifE  scholastic  form,  repulsive  to  all  but  the  very 
•devout  or  those  very  much  interested  in  the  subject  treatedf, 
and  the  weak  and  sentimental  tone,  affected  phraseology, 
and  literary  claptraps,  which  offend  us  in  such  writers  as 
Chateaubriand,  Orsini,  and  other  well-meaning  but  not  very 
healthy  Frenchmen,  who  seek  to  arrest  the  attention  of 
modem  society  by  their  literary  capers,  and  by  means  of  a 
pious  romanticism  to  cheat  their  readers  into  a  weakly  faith 
and  a  sickly  devotion,  which  wilt  in  the  first  hot  summer's 
day,  and  expire  in  the  first  autumnal  frost.  These  essays  in 
style  and  manner  are  modem,  adapted  to  the  cultivated  taste 
of  the  better  classes  of  modem  society,  and  may  be  com- 
mended as  models  to  all  our  young  men  who  aspire  to  make 
any  valuable  contributions  to  our  Catholic  literature.  By 
studying  them  they  will  escape  the  dry  and  bald,  the  flashy 
and  the  sentimental,  the  turgid  and  the  bombastic,  the  weak 
and  the  sickly,  and  above  ful,  the  coarse  and  vituperative, 
which  some  of  our  Catholic  journalists  even  seem  to  delight 
in,  and  which  seems  to  have  arisen  from  their  excessive  ad- 
miration of  Cobbett,  whose  History  of  the  Ref(yrraabi(m  in 
En(Aamd  appears,  strangely  enough,  to  be  regarded  by  many 
Catnolics  as  a  standard  Catholic  work.  Cobbett  wrote  an 
idiomatic,  racy,  and  nervous  English  str^le,  but  his  spirit  was 
coarse,  pugnacious,  and  savage,  and  wnoever  undertakes  to 
imitate  nim  is  in  great  danger  of  catching  and  exaggerating 
his  spirit  without  attaining  to  the  excellence  of  his  English. 
For  ourselves,  we  cannot  read  any  thing  of  Cobbett,  wimout 
calling  to  mind  Peter  Porcupine,  of  the  Philadelphia  P(?/i^ 
cdL  Register^  the  high  Tory  in  America  and  the  Radical  in 
England,  the  nominal  Anglican  but  real  unbeliever,  who 
made  a  sort  of  pilgrimage  to  the  grave  of  Tom  Paine  at  Kew 
Rochelle,  for  tne  purpose  of  translating  the  relics  of  that 
arch-infidel  and  drunken  blasphemer  to  England,  although, 
it  is  said,  the  bones  he  carried  back  with  him  were  those, 
not  of  Tom  Paine,  but  of  a  poor  old  negro  who  had  been 
buried  in  the  same  grave;  and  we  confess  we  cannot  listen 
with  patience  to  any  thing  he  says,  even  when  what  he  says 
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is  not  reprehensible.  The  main  facts  of  his  History,  which 
we  are  surprised  to  find  the  excellent  Kohrbacher  citing  as 
his  chief  authority  for  his  account  of  the  reformation  in- 
England,  are,  we  belieye,  as  far  as  they  go,  substantially  cor- 
rect but  the  spirit  that  pervades  the  work  is  that  of  an  in- 
fidel scoffer.  We  always  regret  to  see  any  alliance  of  Cath- 
olics with  vulgar  radicals,  whose  proffered  aid  should  be 
spumed  rather  than  accepted.  "No  good  can  ever  come  of 
alliances  with  those  who  war  against  society  and  blaspheme 
God. 

We  are  glad  that  his  Eminence  suffered  himself  to  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  include  in  this  collection  the  masterly  papers 
published  in  The  DvbUn  Heview  on  the  Oxford  contro- 
versy. The  Oxford  movement  was  in  its  day  a  very  remark- 
able movement,  and  the  manner  in  which  his  Eminence  met 
it,  and  followed  it  step  by  step,  till  most  of  the  extraordinary 
men  who  commenced  it  were  reconciled  to  the  church,  is 
full  of  interest  and  instruction.  These  essays,  indeed,  toach 
only  a  special  phase  of  Protestantism,  and  by  no  means  meet* 
the  general  question  between  us  and  non-Catholics;  but  we 
can  conceive  notliing  better  adapted  to  the  special  purpose 
for  which  they  were  written.  Their  illustrious  autlior  evi- 
dently felt  a  deep  interest  in  the  movement  and  hoped  much- 
from  it ;  he  evidently  had  a  sincere  affection  for  the  men  en- 
gaged in  it,  and  was  most  anxious  to  conciliate  their  good- 
will to  the  church.  He  formed  a  very  high  estimate  of  their 
learning,  their  ability,  their  sincerity,  and  their  honesty  of 
purpose,  but  he  made  no  concessions  to  them,  and  while  he 
treated  them  with  genuine  courtesy,  and  cheerfully  gave 
them  credit  for  their  good  intentions,  he  met  their  errors 
with  uncompromising  fimmess,  and  refuted  them  in  a  calm, 
dignified,  and  manly  manner.  There  is,  however,  running 
through  these  remarkable  essays,  a  gentleness,  a  sweetness, 
an  affectionateness,  which  we  greatly  admire,  and  should  wish< 
to  see  far  more  common  in  our  controversial  writings. 

We  cannot  read  these  essays  on  the  Oxford  controversy 
without  soniething  like  envy  of  their  illustrious  author, — 
not,  of  course,  for  his  talents,  his  genius,  his  erudition,  his 
courteous  manner,  and  his  graceful  and  dignified  style,  for 
these  are  far  above  our  humble  aspirations,  but  for  his  pub- 
lic, for  the  men  he  had  to  refute,  and  to  bring  within  the 
pale  of  the  truth.  He  had  a  great  and  important  move* 
ment  setting  towards  the  church  to  deal  with,  conducted  by 
men  of  mistaken  views  indeed,  advocating,  in  itself  consid' 
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•«red)  an  absurd  and  ridiculoas  theory,  but  sincere,  honest, 
and  loyal,  well-bred,  cultivated,  eminent  for  their  abilities 
and  learning,  who  were  too  much  in  earnest  to  be  cavillers, 
numerous  enough  to  make  it  an  object  to  address  them 
specially,  and  respectable  enough  to  enable  one  to  address 
them  in  gentle  and  hopeful  terms.  To  one  who  understood 
the  Oxford  movement,  and  knew  something  of  the  men 
engaged  in  it,  there  was  much  of  interest  and  promise. 
One  could  so  treat  these  men  as  to  refute  their  errors  and 
retain  their  respect,  and  even  secure  their  affection.  Some 
such  there  no  doubt  are  in  our  own  country,  but  their  num- 
ber is  small,  and  they  scarcely  ripple  the  surface  of  the  main 
current  of  JProtestant  life.  They  bear  too  small  a  propor- 
tion to  our  whole  population  to  be  made  much  account  of 
in  our  public  controversies.  They  do  not  succeed  in  de- 
termining the  form  which  the  controversy  between  us  and 
non-Catholics  must  take,  and  we  can  avail  ourselves  of  none 
of  their  concessions.  The  great  mass  of  our  Protestants  are 
simplv  non-Catholics,  and  we  are  obliged  to  discuss  the 
question  with  them  very  much  as  if  we  were  discussing  it 
with  gentiles,  and  with  gentiles  engrossed  with  their  k>u1 
superstitions,  or  laughing  at  their  gods,  liffht  and  flippant, 
imd  apparently  incapable  of  treating  any  religious  questions 
with  seriousness  and  candor. 

Protestantism  here  refuses  to  meet  the  Catholic  question 

either  on  the  field  of  erudition  or  on  that  of  reason  and 

-common  sense.    It  refuses  to  discuss  it  in  a  form  in  which 

:it  can  be  brought  to  an  issue.    We  have  conducted  our 

Jieview  as  a  Catholic  review  now  for  full  nine  years,  and 

Jiave  during  aU  that  time  been  publishing  Quarterly  elabo- 

j^te  essays  on  the  most  momentous  subjects  that  can  engage 

.the  mind  or  the  heart  of  man,  and  during  all  this  long 

period  in  only  one  single  instance  have  we  obtained  a 

response  from  a  Protestant  author  who  seemed  serious,  and 

to  oe  governed  by  honesty  and  sincerity  of  purpose.     The 

answers  which  Protestantism  has  had  to  oner  to  us  have 

been  some  worn-out  sophisms  too  puerile  to  be  ui^d  by 

.an^  grave  reasoner,  palpable  misstatements  of  what  we 

maintain,  newspaper  squibs,  and  pointless  jokes  about  our 

^Wed  frequent  changes  of  opinion  when  a  Protestant. 

And  to  Catholics  at  large  she  replies  with  literary  forgeries, 

falsifications  of  history,  unsupported  assumptions,  the  filthy 

Jectures  of  a  Leahey  and  a  Griustiniani,  the  declamations  of 

Doisy  demagogaes,  the  ribaldry  and  tirades  against  our 
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clergy  and  our  religions  of  a  Gkivazzi,  all  brought  forward  in 
that  loose  and  disjointed  manner,  that  no  human  patience 
can  work  it  into  a  shape  that  admits  of  a  reply,  and  all  sup- 
ported by  no  authority  but  the  ignorance  and  prejudices  of 
the  multitude.  It  renews  against  us  the  policy  of  Yoltaire 
and  his  associates  aeainst  Christianity.  ''Lie,  lie  boldly, lie 
stoutly,  lie  constancy ;  some  of  it  will  stick."  Regular  con- 
troversy is  thus  out  of  the  question,  and  we  have  no  oppor- 
tunity to  display,  if  we  had  them,  those  traits  of  gentleness 
and  consideration  for  our  "separated  brethren"  that  we  so 
much  admire  in  Cardinal  Wiseman's  Essays.  The  only 
thing  we  can  do  is  to  plant  ourselves  on  our  rights  as  Cath- 
olics, and  continue  our  attacks  on  Protestantism,  not  as  a 
form  of  heresy  so  much  as  a  form  of  gentilism.  This  seems 
harsh  and  uncourteous,  nay,  as  some  say,  uncharitable ;  but 
we  can  do  no  otherwise,  till  we  have  compelled  Protestant- 
ism to  become  serious,  and  to  enter  earnestly  and  gravely  on 
her  defence.  The  mode  of  address  we  are  obliged  to  adopt 
in  order  to  make  any  impression  on  the  mass  of  our  coun- 
trymen is  by  no  means  that  most  agreeable  to  Catholic  feel- 
ing, but  it  IS  here  and  now  necessary,  for  all  except  a  small 
minority,  who  are  lost  in  the  multitude  of  non-Catholics. 

The  questions  to  be  discussed  in  different  times  and  places 
are  different,  and  the  Catholic  controversialist  must  meet 
them  in  the  form  in  which  they  come  up  in  his  own  time 
and  place.  His  Eminence  met  them  as  they  needed  to  be 
met  in  England  from  1836  to  1844,  and  has  written  what  is- 
necessary  at  all  times  and  places  to  meet  that  form  of  Prot- 
estantism assumed  by  the  tractarians ;  and  nothing  can  be 
better  adapted  to  the  wants  of  those  who  still  adhere  to  it 
in  our  own  country.  But  the  controversy  with  high-church- 
ism  is  ended  in  England,  and  a  very  dinerent  class  of  ques- 
tions there  have  now  to  be  met,  in  reality  the  same  that  we 
have  had  to  meet  here  from  the  first.  It  is  there  no  longer 
a  question  of  dogma,  of  forms,  or  of  ecclesiastical  policy, 
but  is  first  a  question  of  politics,  and  afterwards  a  question 
between  religion  and  no  religion,  Christianity  and  heathen- 
ism. His  Eminence  }ias  settled  the  question  as  to  hi^h- 
churchism,  and  shown  that  every  high-churchman  denies^ 
the  Catholic  Church  only  at  the  expense  either  of  his  con- 
science or  of  his  logic.  Frightened  by  his  success  in  argu- 
ment. Protestantism  calls  upon  the  civil  authority  for  assist- 
ance, and,  after  her  old  instincts,  seeks  to  entrammel  and 
restrain  by  force  what  she  is  impotent  to  check  by  reason^ 
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It  18  probably  too  late  to  do  more  by  force  than  to  vex  and 
annoy,  and  soon  Protestantism  must  take  a  new  ground  of 
defence. 

This  new  ground,  if  new  it  is,  is  already  beginning  to  be 
assumed  amongst  us,  and  will  soon  be  assumed  in  Great 
Britain ;  for  such  is  the  intimate  relation  of  the  two  ooun- 
tries  that  the  opinions  of  each  act  and  react  on  the  other 
with  surprising  rapidity.  As  yet,  here,  as  in  England,  we 
are  opposed  principally  in  the  name  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty ;  but  this  sort  of  opposition,  when  liberty  is  under- 
stood in  its  proper  sense,  is  too  ridiculous  to  continue  for 
any  great  length  of  time,  and  must  soon  be  abandoned. 
Tne  new  ground  of  defence  Protestantism  is  to  assume  is 
one  we  are  very  glad  to  see  making  its  appearance.  The 
attacks  we  and  omers  have  made  on  the  sects,  though  made 
without  hope  and  as  if  beating  the  air,  are  beginning  to  tell, 
and  we  see  in  various  quarters  the  concession  made,  that,  if 
it  be  admitted  that  Christ  founded  a  church  at  all,  we  must 
accept  the  Catholic  Church,  and  therefore,  to  escape  goin^ 
to  Kome,  it  must  be  stoutly  denied  that  our  Lord  founded 
any  church,  or  instituted  any  ministry  of  his  word.  This 
is  what  Evangelical  Protestantism  is  now  undertaking  to 
prove,  and  the  question  now  comes  up,  as  simply  a  question 
between  Catholicity  and  no  church, — the  very  form  in 
which  it  always  presented  itself  to  our  own  mind.  How 
men  of  common  sense  and  common  honesty  could  reject 
the  Catholic  communion,  and  still  contend  that  our  iJord 
instituted  a  ministry  or  founded  a  church,  was  to  us  as  great 
a  puzzle  when  we  were  a  Protestant  as  it  is  now.  To  us  it 
always  seemed  that  Protestantism  in  its  very  essence  was 
the  rejection  of  every  church  and  every  sacerdotal  principle. 
We  had  hardly  commenced  our  career  as  a  Protestant  min- 
ister, before  we  began  preaching  •  against  every  thing  that 
implied  a  church,  on  the  very  ground  that,  if  we  admitted 
a  single  church  idea,  we  must,  if  consistent,  ^o  back  to 
Mother  Church.  The  thing  seemed  to  us  as  plain  as  that 
two  and  two  make  four.  Hence  the  tractarian  movement 
was  one  with  which  we  could  not  sympathize,  and  the  sin- 
cerity and  honesty  of  the  tractarians  seemed  to  us  most  dif- 
ficult to  be  believed,  and  we  could  believe  in  them  only  on 
the  ground  of  the  perversion  of  the  English  mind  which 
had  resulted  from  its  long  study  to  find  a  via  media  be* 
tween  truth  and  falsehood.  How  a  tractarian  could  hon- 
estly admit  so  much  and  not  admit  more,  could  say  two  and 
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two,  and  refuse  to  add — make  four,  we  could  not  under- 
stand, and  we  should  never  have  understood  it  had  we  not 
become  a  Catholic.     But  all  our  Protestant  sects  are  in 
reality,  though  not  so  glaringly,  as  inconsistent,  as  illogical 
as  high-church  Anglicans. 

The  discomfiture  of  the  hiffh-church  party  has  finally 
opened  the  eyes  of  a  large  nuniber  of  Protestants,  and  com- 
pelled Protestantism  to  abandon  all  pretensions  to  be  a 
church  and  to  fall  back  on  no-churchism.  But  it  will  be 
discomfited  on  this  ground  also,  for  if  any  thin^  is  certain 
in  Christianitv,  it  is  that  our  Lord  did  establish  a  church 
and  institutea  an  external  ministry  of  his  word.  This  was 
proved  to  complete  demonstration  in  our  article  entitled 
The  Chwroh  agamat  No-churcK.*  Protestantism  must  then 
fall  back  on  the  ground  of  "  no  external  authoritative  reve- 
lation," a  ground  already  assumed  by  the  modem  spiritu- 
alists, the  more  advanced  partv  of  ^Protestants.  Discom- 
fited on  this  ground,  it  must  ana  will  fall  back  on  the  ground 
of  no  religion,  and  on  this  ground  the  great  battle  between 
Catholics  and  Protestants  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
United  States  will  have  to  be.  fought.  All  the  engagements 
previously  are  only  preliminary  skirmishes,  and  really  de- 
cide nothing.  But  though  we  see  this  very  clearly,  and  can 
have  no  doubt  whither  Protestantism  is  tending,  there  is 
little  to  be  gained  by  anticipating  its  developments.  We 
must  follow  it  step  by  step,  and  meet  it  on  each  new  ground, 
as  it  assumes  it,  only  too  tnankf  ul  to  find  it  assuming^any 
ground  at  alL  The  great  difficulty  in  dealing  with  Prot- 
estants is  and  always  nas  been  in  making  them  understand 
their  own  Protestantism.  They  do  not  understand,  they 
have  never  understood  it,  and  they  never  fairly  accept  either 
its  principles  or  its  consequences.  They  never  will  till 
driven  to  do  so  by  their  own  experience.  But  the  pressure 
from  without  ana  from  within  is  every  day  increasing,  and 
they  find  it  less  and  less  satisfactory  and  availing  to  continue 
their  old  practice  of  saying  yes  ana  no  in  the  same  breath 
to  one  and  the  same  proposition.  They  must  ere  long 
make  up  their  minds  to  say  either  the  one  or  the  other  only, 
either  to  abandon  Protestantism  or  else  to  accept  and  abide 
by  it  in  its  essential  principles  and  its  logical  consequences. 
In  the  meantime,  though  we  cannot  expect  to  gain  over 
the  main  body  of  Protestants,  we  must  meet  each  phase 

♦Vol.  v.,  p.  881. 
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of  the  movement  as  it  is  developed,  each  special  controversy 
as  it  arises,  and  if  we  meet  it  fairly,  wisely,  firmly,  with  the 
uncompromising  yet  gentle  and  hopeful  spirit  oi  our  relig- 
ion, we  hope  to  reap  at  each  successive  stage  a  rich  harvest 
•of  such  as  are  to  be  saved. 

His  Eminence  has  never,  any  more  than  we,  supposed 
that  all  Protestantism  is  concentrated  in  high-churchism, 
and  that  the  great  body  of  Protestants  will  consent  to  accept 
the  issue  between  it  and  the  church.  He  of  course  regarded 
it  and  treated  it  as  a  specisJ  question,  and  as  a  special  ques- 
tion, though  a  very  interesting  and  important  one,  he  has 
treated  it  so  as  to  leave  us  nothing  to  desire.  Wherever  the 
controversy  with  high-churchism  is  not  out  of  date,  his  es- 
says offer  us  the  best  models  and  afford  us  all  the  assistance 
we  need.  They  are  worthy  of  the  serious  consideration  of 
the  catholicizing  party  among  Protestants  everywhere, 
though  not  especially  aclapted  to  the  form  which  the  ques- 
tion assumes  out  of  the  Anglican  church.  But  nowhere  is 
the  question  his  Eminence  has  discussed  the  only  question 
of  the  day.  We  have  other  controversies  than  that  with 
high-churchmen,  and  questions  to  be  solved  which  but  few 
.among  us  have  studied  thoroughly  and  completely  mastered, 
although  we  have  of  course  in  our  church  and  her  teaching 
the  principle  of  their  solution.  But  if  we  have  the  principle, 
we  do  not  always  understand  its  application,  and  to  under- 
.stand  its  application  we  must  understand  well  our  own 
times.  We  must  not  look  only  at  the  surface  of  things,  and 
take  them  as  they  may  present  themselves  at  first  sight. 
Error  has  a  genetic  history  as  well  as  truth,  only  the  genesis 
-of  error  is  negative,  and  that  of  truth  is  affirmative.  Error 
is  never  pure ;  it  is  always  a  mixture  of  truth  and  falsehood ; 
the  truth  it  holds  tends  always  to  eliminate  the  falsehood 
-and  become  pure  truth,  and  the  falsehood  tends  always  to 
eliminate  the  truth  and  become  pure  falsehood.  Tliis 
<louble  process  of  elimmation  is  afways  going  on  in  the 
bosom  of  Protestantism,  and  explains,  as  we  have  elsewhere 
«hown,  its  tendency  on  the  one  hand  to  a  return  to  the 
church,  and  on  the  other  hand  to  absolute  unbelief. 

But  in  all  parties  starting  with  an  error,  the  great  bodv 
^Jways  adhere  to  the  false,  and  aid  in  carrying  on  the  elimi- 
nation of  truth.  The  great  majority  of  Protestants  are  here 
And  everywhere  more  wedded  to  their  Protestantism  in 
what  it  has  that  is  infidel,  than  in  what  it  has  that  is  coinci- 
dent with  Christianity.     Hence  they  are  more  ready  to 
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carry  on  the  work  of  eliminating  and  rejecting  the  truth 
hitherto  retained,  than  thej  are  the  elimination  and  rejec- 
tion of  the  falsehood  adopted  by  the  reformers.  The  sects 
are  by  their  errors  thrown  back  on  corrupt  human  nature^ 
fallen  anew  under  the  dominion  of  Satan ;  and  corrupt  hu- 
man nature  under  his  dominion  is  open  to  every  illusion, 
and  is  sure  to  mistake  falsehood  for  tmtL  It  is  thus  we  see 
in  the  mass  of  the  Protestant  world  the  false  principles  of 
the  reformers  becoming  every  day  more  and  more  exclusive, 
and  developing  more  and  more  distinctly  their  legitimate 
consequences.  The  same  human  nature  which  led  the  re- 
formers to  adopt  their  false  principles,  we  must  remember, 
is  also  in  ourselves,  and  in  us,  though  it  may  be  restrained 
by  grace,  and  effectually  resisted  by  constant  vigilance  and 

{)rayer,  it  is  never  annihilated.  The  greatest  saint,  who  has 
ed  a  life  of  the  highest  and  truest  sanctity,  may  fall  at  the 
last  moment,  and  be  lost  for  ever.  Hence  it  is  that  errors 
in  a  subtle  form,  not  directly  and  immediately  opposed  to 
faith,  so  disguised  as  not  to  alarm  the  true  believer,  have 
a  perpetual  tendency  to  make  their  way,  from  the  non- 
Catholic  world  without,  among  Catholics  themselves,  to  the 
undermining  at  first  of  their  piety,  their  virtue,  and  finally 
of  their  faith. 

Protestantism  has  developed  its  denial  of  authority  till  it 
has  become  completely  revolutionary,  and  its  doctrine  of 
individual  independence  till  social  order  and  society  itself 
are  threatened  with  utter  dissolution.  The  error  with 
Protestants  began  in  the  religious  order,  and  was  directed 
solely  against  tne  church ;  but  it  subsequently  passed  into 
the  political  and  social  order,  and  is  now  passing  into  the 
domestic  circle.  But  under  its  political  and  social  charac- 
ter it  found  its  way  in  the  last  century  among  the  Catholic 
populations  of  Europe,  and  it  is  now  no  uncommon  thing 
to  find  Catholics  who  are  thoroughly  Protestant,  that  is, 
thoroughly  atheistic,  in  their  political  and  social  doctrines 
and  tendencies.  It  is  in  this  fact  that  the  revolutionism  or 
the  radicalism  of  our  age  finds  its  chief  support ;  and  it  is^ 
worthy  of  note  that  the  war  against  politick  authority,  so- 
cial order,  and  religion  is  carried  on  to-day  almost  exclu- 
sively under  the  lead  of  apostate  Catholics.  The  most  influ- 
ential and  depraved  radicals  that  the  convulsions  of  Europe 
have  thrown  mto  the  United  States,  as  well  as  the  most  vio- 
lent and  energetic  antipopery  lecturers,  are  almost  without 
exception  apostates  from  the  church.  Without  these  apos- 
tates, Protestantism  could  no  longer  hold  up  its  head. 
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These  apostates  are  of  course  all  infidels,  at  least  men  who 
have  lost  all  respect  for  religion,  who  have  made  up  their 
minds  to  live  and  die  for  this  world  alone.  They  despair  of 
heaven  and  they  welcome  hell.  They  consequently  give  to 
their  Protestant  followers  their  own  character  and  animate 
them  by  their  own  spirit.  Caring  nothing  themselves  for 
doctrine  or  morals,  animated  solely  by  love  of  the  world  on 
the  one  hand,  which  they  call  patrxotmriy  and  by  hatred  of 
the  church  on  the  other,  which  they  call  liberty ^  they  make 
war  against  ns  professedly  in  the  name  of  liberty  and  patri- 
otism, but  really  in  hatred  of  all  restraint,  and  in  devotion 
to  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil.  And  this  is  the  form 
in  which  we  have  to  meet  the  question  of  religion  or  no* 
religion.  At  bottom  it  is,  as  we  so  often  say,  the  old  ques- 
tion between  the  flesh  and  the  spirit,  the  church  and  the 
world,  Christianity  and  heathenism. 

It  seems  to  us,  therefore,  that  our  great  work  at  present 
is  to  be  for  those  within  rather  than  for  those  without ;: 
and  looking  to  the  whole  of  Christendom,  it  consists  pre- 
cisely in  bnnging  the  faithful  themselves  to  see  and  under- 
stand the  great  principles  of  our  religion  in  their  application 
to  the  great  radical,  socialistic,  and  revolutionary  move- 
ments of  our  age.  Past  ages  have  shown  the  distinction 
between  the  temporal  and  spiritual,  and  even  the  union  of 
the  two  as  external  governments ;  we  are  called  upon  to  go 
a  step  deeper,  and  show  the  unity  of  all  power  in  its  origm 
and  principle,  and  that  in  a  deep  internal  sense  the  asser- 
tion of  the  independence  of  the  temporal  is  virtual  atheism. 
We  must  not  revive  the  theocratic  form  of  society  or  of 
government,  but  reassert  the  truth  that  was  embodied  in 
uiat  form,  and  make  it  familiar  again  to  the  minds  and 
heai^ts  of  the  faithful  It  is  only  as  we  weed  out  all  radical- 
ism, socialism,  and  revolutionism  from  our  own  minds,  and 
comprehend  that  they  are  damnable  errors,  and  incompati- 
ble with  religion,  the  teachings  and  the  spiiit  of  the  churchy 
that  we  can  place  ourselves  in  a  position  to  carry  on  success- 
fully the  controversy  demanded  oy  our  age. 

In  this  work  we  can  obtain  less  assistance  from  the  great 
controversialists  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries 
than  in  almost  any  other,  because  the  questions  in  the  form 
we  have  to  meet  them  are  modem.  Bellarmine,  Suarez,  the- 
brothers  Wallenbruch,  Bossuet,  and  the  noble  old  English 
Jesuit  fathers,  who  did  their  work  so  well  in  their  dav,  can- 
not serve  us  here,  except  so  far  as  the  enunciation  of  prin- 
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ciple  is  concerned.  Nor  can  we  be  much  profited  in  this 
work  even  by  the  mediaeval  divines,  or  by  those  learned 
and  enthusiastic  writers  in  our  own  day,  who  are  so  nobly 
repairing  the  injustice  so  long  and  so  generally  done  to  the 
middle  ages  by  Protestant,  and  to  some  extent  even  by 
Catholic,  nistorians ;  for  the  questions  of  our  times  were  sel- 
'dom  mooted  in  those  ages,  and  when  they  were,  as  in  the 
fourteenth  century  they  began  to  be,  they  were  summarily 
disposed  of  by  authority,  not  by  discussion.  The  middle 
ages  had  much  to  be  admired  and  honored,  but  they  have 
passed  away,  probably  never  to  return.  We  are  not  to  look 
to  them  for  our  models,  nor  for  our  ideal  of  a  Christian  so- 
ciety. The  world  was  baptized  then,  but  it  was  far  enough 
from  ceasing  to  be  the  world.  The  notion  which  some  en- 
tertain, that  the  church  in  those  ages  had  organized  society 
to  her  own  wishes,  and  that  we  must  take  the  state  of  things 
which  then  obtained  as  the  ideal  we  are  to  strive  to  realize, 
is  one  we  cannot  accept.  We  like  on  this  point  some  re- 
marks of  Count  Franz  de  Champagny,  which  we  trust  he 
will  permit  us  the  liberty  to  quote : — 

**  We  are  accustomed  in  our  times,  in  consequence  of  a  reaction  fully 
justified  by  the  injustice  of  the  last  century,  to  seek  the  perfection  of 
Christian  life  and  Christian  works  exclusivdy  in  the  middle  ages.  We 
.can  no  longer  comprehend  a  Christian  hero  unless  he  has  a  cross  on  his 
i>reast ;  Christian  prayer  seems  almost  impossible  elsewhere  than  under 
Gothic  ogives.  The  middle  ages,  or  more  strictly,  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, are  supposed  to  have  been  the  grandest  epoch  of  the  church,  her 
apogee,  her  moral  era,  before  which  there  had  been  only  a  laborious 
Jnfancy,  and  since  which  there  has  been  only  a  rapid  decline. 

"I  do  not  believe,  I  avow  it,  either  in  this  maturity  so  tardy,  or  in 
4his  decline  so  rapid.  The  thirteenth  century,  great  and  glorious  as  it 
was  for  Christianity,  does  hot  appear  to  me  to  have  been  her  only  epoch 
.of  glory.  I  render  it  justice  and  admiration ;  I  do  not  think  that  I  owe 
it  an  exclusive  worship.  I  bow  with  reverence  before  the  genius  of  a 
.St.  Thomas  or  a  St.  Anselm.  without  believing  myself  for  that  obliged 
to  treat  St.  Augustine,  St.  Basil,  St.  Chrysostom,  as  pagans.  I  medi- 
tate in  admiration  and  prayer  under  the  magnificent  ogives  of  the  thir- 
i;ecnth  century,  without  forgetting,  however,  those  Romanesque  churches 
of  preceding  centuries  which  the  taste  of  our  age  still  neglects,  without 
ceasing  to  love  and  respect  those  venerable  basilicas  of  the  city  of  Rome, 
marked  still  with  the  seal  of  the  early  Christian  times.  I  recur  with 
a  loving  curiosity  to  the  natural  and  devout  paintings  of  the  middle 
ages,  but  I  comprehend  and  appreciate  none  the  less  those  paintings  so 
beautiful  of  the  Catacombs,  where  art,  Grecian  in  its  form,  is  already 
thoroughly  Christian  in  its  thought.  I  sacrifice  not  one  Christian  epoch 
(to  another,  and  above  all  do  I  refuse  to  admit  that  Christianity  had  in 
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the  thirteenth  century,  or  in  any  other  century,  reached  a  cuImintfStB^. 
point,  to  the  height  of  which  it  could  never  before  attain,  and  after 
which  it  could  do  notliing  but  descend. 

"I  go  even  further;  when  I  study  our  age,  it  seems  to  me  that  the- 
first  ages  of  the  emancipated  Christian  church  are  those  which  it  is  the 
most  useful  to  be  recalled  to  our  memories.  We  are  no  longer  in  the- 
conditions  of  the  middle  ages.  T^at  infancy  of  Christian  Europe,  that 
uncivilized  state  of  new  peoples,  against  which  the  church  struggled 
laboriously  and  gloriously,  has  had  its  day.  We  are  an  adult,  too  adult, 
society,  and  if  there  is  in  the  past  any  thing  that  we  should  remember,  it 
is  the  attitude  of  the  church,  in  face  of  a  society  whose  infancy,  as  ours, 
had  long  since  passed  away,  and  which  suffered,  as  we  suffer,  from  the 
excesses  and  vices,  not  from  the  want,  of  civilization.  We  are  by  our 
manners,  unhappily  perhaps,  the  Romans  of  Constantine,  rather  than> 
the  Franks  of  Clovis;  and  the  fathers  of  the  church  who  lived  in  the 
fourth  and  fifth  centuries  have  written  what  is  better  adapted  to  our 
age,  than  the  legendaries  and  scholastics  of  those  centuries  which  are 
called,  a  little  too  absolutely,  the  ages  of  faith."* 

We  are  much  nearer  in  our  manners,  our  moral  habits, 
and  our  modes  of  thought,  to  the  Romans  under  the  earlier 
Christian  emperors,  than  we  are  to  our  ancestors  of  the 
middle  ages,  and  modem  society,  especially  in  our  own 
country,  is  far  more  Roman  than  feudal.  We  live,  too,  all 
through  Christendom,  in  an  old  and  crumbling  society,  and 
our  vices  and  errors  are  those  of  the  Roman  empire,  from 
Constantine  to  Augustulus,  rather  than  those  of  tne  middle 
ages.  In  the  study  of  dogma,  of  morals,  in  seeking  sys- 
tematic arrangement,  precision  of  thought,  and  exactness  of 
expression,  we  must  undoubtedly  give  our  days  and  nights 
to  the  great  mediseval  doctors,  but  in  studying  how  to  deal 
with  a  dvilization  in  its  decrepitude,  with  a  society  that 
crumbles  around  us,  how  to  meet  the  errors  which  spring 
from  pride,  refinement,  excess,  and  sordid  worldliness,  we 
must  leap  over  the  middle  ages  and  make  ourselves  masters 
of  the  great  writers  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  and  of 
the  histonr  of  the  Roman  world  from  the  time  the  churclu 
emerged  n'om  the  catacombs  to  the  downfall  of  the  western 
empire.  The  ante-Nicene  period  has  been  studied  with  & 
great  deal  of  care  and  success,  as  has  lately  been  the  period 
from  the  barbarian  conquests  to  the  revival  of  the  classics 
in  the  fifteenth  century ;  but  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries 
— so  rich  in  the  great  names  of  the  church,  so  remarkable 
for  Christian  activity  and  beneficence,  for  the  new  charac- 
ter given  to  legislation,  and  the  new  efforts  for  social  amel- 

^Bttvue  Canirnnporaine,  tome  VIII.,  pp.  5,  6. 
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ioration,  and  so  disastrous  by  Arian  astnteness,  tyranny,  and 
persecution,  and  by  the  venality  and  corruption  of  place- 
men, the  insupportable  burdens  imposed  upon  property, 
and  barbarian  invasions  and  conquests — ^are,  after  all,  only 
imperfectly  known,  and  have  seldom  been  consulted  for  the 
lessons  they  afford  applicable  to  our  own  age.  We  do  not 
know  a  single  intellectual,  moral,  or  social  question  which 
comes  up  to-day,  that  was  not  raised  and  solved  during 
those  centuries;  if  not  in  the  precise  form  in  which  we 
have  to  meet  it,  at  least  the  same  in  substance.  When  you 
read  St.  Chrysostom,  you  feel  that  you  are  reading  a  con- 
temporary author,  and  the  (][uestion  discussed  by  St.  Augus- 
tine in  his  De  Oivitdte  Dei  is  really  the  great  question  we 
have  to  discuss  to-day.  The  non-Catholics  of  his  time  de- 
clared the  decay  and  fall  of  the  empire  were  owing  to  the 
introduction  and  spread  of  Christianity,  and  the  non-Catho- 
lics of  to-day  tell  us  the  decline  of  Spain  and  Portuiral  and 
the  Italian  repubUce  from  their  fonder  gnmdenr  is  owinff 
to  Catholicity.  In  the  time  of  St.  Augustine  they  charged 
to  the  church  the  political  and  social  evils  endured,  and  they 
charge  the  political  and  social  evils  of  our  times  to  the  same 
cause.  Then  and  now  the  real  charge  against  our  religion 
is,  that  she  does  not  save  the  world  from  temporal  ills,  or 
create  a  paradise  on  earth.  It  is  in  the  name  of  the  world, 
at  both  epochs,  that  she  is  arraigned.  To  the  ^reat  fathers 
of  that  epoch  we  must  then  recur  for  instruction  as  to  the 
best  mode  of  dealing  with  our  own. 

But  we  have  no  space  to  develop  this  subject  as  we  could 
wish,  and  we  must  content  ourselves  with  tne  few  hints  we 
have  thrown  out.  We  think  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries 
will  help  us  to  understand  our  own  times  far  better  than 
the  twelfth  and  thirteenth,  and  we  are  sure  that  the  first 
want  of  our  Catholic  controversialists  is  to  understand  the 
real  character  of  the  present  age.  We  do  not  in  saying  this 
imply  any  want  of  tnis  understanding  on  the  part  of  his 
Eminence;  indeed,  his  essays  prove  that  he  does  under- 
stand both  his  age  and  country.  We  only  say  that  the  high- 
church  controversy  is  a  specialty,  and  by  no  means  the  great 
controversy  of  our  times.  We,  however,  cannot  condnde 
without  expressing  our  deep  gratitude  to  the  illustrous  au- 
thor for  the  pleasure  and  the  profit  we  have  derived  from 
his  admirable  essays.  We  only  wish  there  were  more  of 
them ;  and  long  may  he  live  to  instruct  and  edify  the  faith- 
ful, to  refute  heresy,  and  to  elevate  the  tone  of  Catholicity, 
both  in  his  own  country  and  in  ours. 


LUTHER  AND  THE  REFORMATION. 


[From  Brownaon'8  Qiuurteriy  Review  for  Jeniuuy,  106.] 

The  life  of  Luther  is  the  first  of  four  very  interesting 
and  important  biographies  published  by  the  late  M.  Andin, 
and  which  taken  together  form  a  passaoly  complete  popular 
history  of  the  Protestant  reformation,  admirably  adapted  to 
counteract  the  bad  effects  of  such  publications  as  M.  Merle 
d'AubignS's  widely  circulated  romance  on  the  same  subject. 
These  biographies,  after  that  of  Luther,  are  the  lives  of 
Calvin,  Leo  X.,  and  Henry  VIII.  Of  these,  that  of  Pope 
Leo  X.,  is  generally  regarded  as  the  best,  and  we  are  sur- 

Iirised  that  it  has  not  yet  been  translated  into  our  langua^. 
n  composing  these  works  the  author  had  access  to  tne 
original  documents  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  Vati- 
can and  the  libraries  of  Florence  and  Bologna,  to  the  his- 
torical collections  of  Strasburg,  Lyons,  Mayeuce,  Cologne, 
and  Wittenberg,  and  to  almost  any  number  of  German  and 
Latin  pamphlets  of  the  time.  He  made  a  diligent  and  con- 
scientious use  of  the  materials  at  his  disposal,  and  has  cleared 
up  many  obscure  passages  in  the  history  of  the  period,  and 
presented  many  oi  the  actors  in  the  movement.  Catholic  as 
well  as  Protestant,  in  a  new  light.  He  has  robbed  the  chief 
reformers  of  the  unmerited  glory  with  which  their  partisans 
had  invested  them,  and  presented  them  to  the  world  in  all 
tlieir  native  weakness  and  deformity.  He  has  vindicated 
the  Catholic  party  of  the  time,  and  rescued  the  principal 
Catholic  opponents  of  the  reformers  from  the  aspersions 
cast  upon  them  by  their  unscrupulous  adversaries.  He  is 
candid  and  impartial,  and,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge, 
has  produced  a  very  reliable,  as  well  as  a  brilliant  and  inter- 
esting, popular  history  of  the  more  prominent  characters 
and  events  of  the  terrible  Protestant  movement  in  the  six- 
teenth century.  We  hope  the  whole  four  works,  making 
nine  volumes  octavo  in  the  last  edition  as  revised  by  the 
author,  will  be  translated  into  our  language,  and  circulated 

^History  of  the  Life,  the  Writings,  amd  the  Dodrinee  of  Luther,  By 
M.  AuDiN.  Translated  from  the  last  French  edition,  by  William 
B.  TuBNBULL,  Esq.    London:  1854. 
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widely  wherever  it  is  spoken.  They  will  make  an  impor- 
tant  addition  to  our  meagre  English  Catholic  libraiy,  and 
contribute  mnch  to  a  right  appreciation  of  the  reformers. 

M.  Andin,  bom  at  Lyons,  1793,  originally  studied  for  the 
priesthood ;  but  not  taking  orders,  he  tamed  his  attention 
to  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  does  not  appear^ 
lioweyer,  to  have  practised  his  profession,  and  he  devoted 
his  life  to  literature,  as  an  author  and  a  bookseller,  till  his 
death,  which  took  place  February  9,  1851.  He  was  a  sin- 
cere and  earnest  Catholic,  and  has  rendered  no  mean  service 
to  religion  and  historic  truth  by  his  works  on  the  refor- 
mation. No  man  out  of  Germany,  even  if  in  Germany,  has 
done  more  to  separate  or  disentangle  in  the  popular  mind 
that  mingled  yarn  of  history  and  romance,  of  truth  and 
fiction,  which  Frotestant  authors  for  these  three  hundred 
years  have  palmed  oflE  upon  the  credulous,  not  of  their  own 
communion  alone,  as  the  authentic  history  of  the  Protestant 
movement.  He  is  conscientious  and  painstaking,  but  we  can- 
not regard  him  as  very  sagacious  or  profound ;  and  under 
the  relation  of  style  and  manner  he  is  not  sufficiently  grave 
and  dignified  to  suit  our  taste  or  to  inspire  us  with  lull  con- 
fidence in  his  judgment.  He  takes  too  much  pains  to  be 
striking  and  brilliant,  and  appears  to  weigh  the  phrase  more 
than  the  thought.  One  feels  tnat  he  was  writing  m  the  bosom 
of  a  frivolous  community,  for  readers  who  draw  their  instruc- 
tion from  the  saloon,  the  theatre,  or  the  feuilleton,  and  are 
to  be  arrested  only  by  a  tableau  or  a  dramatic  representation 
of  historical  events. 

Eegarded  as  popular  works,  as  they  probably  were  de- 
signed to  be,  we  esteem  very  highly  Audin's  biographies ; 
but  regarded  as  atvdiea  on  the  reformation,  they  are  deficient 
in  philosophical  depth  and  comprehensiveness.  They  take, 
in  our  judgment,  quite  too  narrow  and  too  superficial  a  view 
of  the  great  Protestant  movement,  and  afford  us  very  little 
aid  in  understanding  its  real  causes  and  internal  character. 
The  author  has  rendered  a  tardy  justice  to  the  Catholic 
party  of  the  time,  and  proved  its  immeasurable  superiority 
in  solid  and  polite  learning,  in  civilization  and  refinement, 
in  virtue  and  manners,  to  the  party  of  reform,  and  has 
shown  to  the  last  degree  of  evidence  that  the  reformers  were 
coarse  and  brutal,  f^se  and  hypocritical,  proud  and  selfish, 
lustful  and  ambitious,  who  snrunk  from  no  baseness,  and 
scmpled  at  no  arts  or  falsehood  that  seemed  likely  to  serve 
their  purposes  against  the  church.     This,  no  doubt,  is  much. 
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but  it  18  not  all  that  we  have  the  right  to  expect  in  time? 
like  ours  from  a  Catholic  historian  of  the  Protestant  refor- 
mation. It  is  far  too  Httle  and  too  superficial  -to  enable  lis 
to  explain  that  event.  These  reformers  had  all  been  reare<i 
in  the  external  communion  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  were 
many  of  them  priests  who  had  served  at  her  altar.  Whence 
came  it  that  they  were  capable  of  such  baseness  and  in- 
iquity ?  Whence  came  it  that  their  baseness  and  iniquity 
were  capable  of  detaching  nearly  half  of  Europe  from  the 
faith  in  which  they  had  been  reared,  and  of  founding  a 
party  which  for  three  hundred  years  has  been  able  to  dis- 
pute the  dominion  of  the  world  with  Catholicity  ?  Here  i& 
a  grave  problem  to  be  solved,  and  which  M.  Audin  does  not 
solve,  or  furnish  us  the  means  of  solving. 

Indeed,  taking  the  reformation  as  M.  Audin  leaves  it,  it 
must  have  been  an  impossible  event, — ^an  event  which  never 
happened,  because  it  never  could  have  happened.  We  can 
find  in  his  pages  no  sufficient  reason  for  it,  no  adequate 
means  of  effecfing  it.  The  reformers  were  inadequate  to 
the  work  ascribed  to  them ;  all  the  elements  of  success  were 
against  them.  Authority,  tradition,  learning,  culture,  tal- 
ent, habit,  manners,  customs,  all  were  against  them.  They 
were  worsted  in  argument  by  their  Catholic  opponents; 
they  had  no  clearly  defined  system  of  doctrine,  no  well- 
concerted  plan  of  action ;  they  were  unable  to  agree  among 
themselves,  were  torn  by  intestine  divisions,  were  compelled 
to  blush  at  the  licentiousness  and  impurity  of  tlieir  disci- 
ples, and  rendered  ridiculous  by  their  continual  variations 
and  self-contradictions.  There  was  nothing  in  their  specu- 
lations or  opinions  calculated  to  impose  upon  the  under- 
standing of  a  moderately  instructed  Catholic,  or  in  their 
practice  to  win  the  affections  of  a  single  really  Catholic 
neart.  Their  preaching  and  writings  were  fitted  only  to- 
shock  sincere  and  earnest  Catholics,  or  to  disgust  and  repel 
them.  How  then  could  they  succeed  t  Yet  succeed  they 
did.  They  baffled  princes  and  nobles,  kings  and  Csasars,. 
popes  and  caixlinals,  bishops  and  doctors,  and  gained  over 
the  multitude  in  more  than  a  third  part  of  Europe.  How 
explain  this  fact  ?  By  the  depravity  of  the  reformers  ?  But 
that  depravity  itself  needs  accounting  for ;  and,  moreover,, 
on  what  principle  explain  its  tremendous  power  ?  We  know 
that  evil  naturally  triumphs  over  good,  but  how  can  evil 
joined  to  weakness  triumph  over  virtue  joined  to  strength^ 
and  that  even  supernatural  strength  ? 
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It  ifl  clear  to  the  philosophical  historian  that  we  cannot 
explain  the  Protestant  reformation  by  the  baseness,  the  in- 
i  luity,  the  corruption,  or  the  ability  of  the  reformers  them- 
selvefi.  No  resalt  of  such  magnitude  could  have  been 
brought  about  by  some  scores  of  apostate  priests  and  rene- 

fade  monks.  The  reform  must  have  sprung  from  deeper, 
roader,  and  mightier  causes.  It  must  have  already  been 
prepared  in  the  public  mind  and  heart,  and  Luther  can  be 
regarded  only  as  its  leading  representative,  not  as  its  author 
or  founder.  He  simply  ^ve  expression  to  what  was  already 
a  general  thought  or  sentiment.  Without  the  preexistence 
and  prevalence  of  that  thought  or  sentiment,  he  and  his 
associates  would,  with  all  their  efforts,  hardly  have  produced 
a  momentary  ripple  on  the  surface  of  European  society. 
There  must  nave  oeen  a  preparation  earlier  even  than  that 
effected  by  the  quarrels  of  the  schoolmen  and  the  human- 
ists, and  the  labors  of  those  whom  Protestants  call  ^'the 
Beformers  before  the  Keformation,"  such  as  Beuchlin, 
Erasmus,  and  Ulrich  von  Hutten.  Some  of  the  humanists 
became  Protestants  indeed,  but  the  more  distinguiahed  lead- 
ers and  the  bulk  of  the  party,  as  M.  Audin  proves,  remained 
faithful  to  the  communion  of  the  church.     The  Greek  lan- 

fnage  never  fell  under  the  anathema  of  the  church;  she 
ad  always  accepted  it,  and  consecrated  it  by  using  it  in  cel- 
ebrating throughout  the  East  her  sacred  mysteries.  It  was 
the  official  language  of  the  Greek  Church  before  the  Greek 
fichism,  and  is  used  now  in  celebrating  mass  by  the  United 
or  Catholic  Greeks,  as  well  as  by  the  schismatic.  Latin  is 
not,  and  never  was,  the  only  official  language  of  the  church. 
How  then  could  Keuchlin,  by  insisting  on  its  study,  favor 
the  Protestant  movement?*  What  was  it  that  pointed  the 
wit  of  Erasmus,  that  Voltaire  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
enabled  him  to  cover  the  monks  with  ridicule,  and  to  de- 
fitrov  their  character  in  the  public  estimation  ?  What  was 
it  that  rendered  effective  the  dull,  filthy,  and  di^nstin^ 
JEfpUtolos  Virorum  Obscurorum  of  Ulrich  von  Hutten  1 


*  Reachlin  also  was  the  great  patron  of  Hebrew.  The  study  of  He- 
brew, however,  meant  in  his  mind  not  so  much  the  study  of  the  Hebrew 
language  as  intercourse  with  the  Jews  and  study  of  the  Jewish  writings, 
whidi  were  antichristian  in  their  doctrine  and  tendencies.  It  is  not 
impossible,  moreover,  tkai  the  Jews  and  the  occult  heretics  of  the  time 
haa  a  very  ^od  understanding  with  one  another.  Were  not  the  mri  cb- 
9cur%  of  Ulnch  von  Hutten  so  called,  to  intimate  to  the  initiated  a  rela- 
iionsliip  to  the  secret  heretical  organizations?. 
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The  public  muBt  have  been  previonsly  prepared  for  these, 
as  well  as  for  the  reformers  themselves. 

Nothing  is  more  nnphilosophical  than  to  ascribe  great 
•events,  whether  good  or  bad,  to  petty  causes.  The  effect 
cannot  exceed  the  canse,  any  more  than  the  stream  can  rise 
higher  than  the  fountain.  There  must  have  been  operating 
in  the  sixteenth  century  some  cause  of  the  Protestant  refor- 
mation adequate  to  its  production, — equal  in  ma^itude  to 
the  effect  produced.  What  was  it!  In  our  judgment, 
while  the  magnitude  of  the  reformation  is  not  overrated, 
we  are  too  apt  to  overrate  the  magnitude  of  the  work  done 
by  the  reformers.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  Protes- 
tantism in  any  of  its  essential  features  was  a  product  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  That  century  was  by  no  means  as  Cath- 
olic in  its  beginning  as  is  commonly  imagined.  Luther 
foDud,  he  did  not  create  or  introduce,  his  Protestantism. 
Protestantism,  if  analyzed,  may  be  reduced  to  four  ele- 
ments : — 1.  The  rejection  of  the  papacy ;  2.  The  rejection 
•of  the  Christian  priesthood  or  sacerdotal  order ;  3.  The  de- 
nial of  all  dogmatic  theology :  and  4.  The  adoption  of  relig- 
ion as  a  mere  sentiment  of  tne  heart,  called  oy  some  love, 
by  others  faith.  We  do  not,  of  course,  pretend  that  all 
Protestants  go  the  full  length  of  these  four  elements,  but 
these  four  elements  embrace  all  of  Protestantism.  Luther 
•did  not  formally  reject  all  dogmatic  theology,  but  he  did  reject 
the  papacy  and  the  Christian  priesthood ;  for  his  principal 
spite  was  directed  against  the  pope,  and  he  maintained,  as  the 
great  body  of  Protestants  do  now,  that  under  the  New  Law 
•every  believer  is  a  priest  and  a  king.  His  doctrine  of  justi- 
fication by  faith  alone  is  tiie  virtual  rejection  of  dogmatic 
theolo^ ;  for  it  is  with  him  the  essential  element  of  the 
Gospe^  and  faith  in  his  sense  is  simply  a  sentiment  of  the 
heait.  Some  Protestants  go  further,  much  further,  in  the 
•developments  of  Protestantism,  than  Luther  and  his  brother 
reformers  went,  but  none  of  them  go  further  than  the  four 
•elements  we  have  specified,  and  these  elements  may  there- 
fore be  said,  thougn  not  embraced  by  all  Protestants,  to 
•embrace  all  Protestantism. 

Nowvall  these  elements  were  held  in  Christian  Europe  by 
vast  multitudes,  many  of  them  in  the  external  communion 
of  the  church,  passing  themselves  off  as  Catholics,  though 
in  fact  occult  heretics,  centuries  before  Luther  was  born. 
At  no  period  was  Christian  Europe,  in  point  of  fact,  as 
Oatholic  as  first  appearances  indicate,  and  at  no  period  wer& 
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&11  the  real  heretics  outside  of  the  external  communion  of 
the  church.  Protestants  cannot,  indeed,  maintain  for  their 
party  or  doctidnes  an  apostolic  origin,  but  they  can  trace 
their  succession  from  the  apostolic  age.  Through  the 
Bohemian  Brethren,  Lollards,  Beghards,  Cathares,  Patarins,. 
Albigenses,  Bulgarians,  Paulicians,  Manicheans,  and  Gnos- 
tics, they  can  ascend  to  the  very  times  of  the  apostles.  These- 
sects  were  all  of  the  same  family,  and  were  all  essentially 
Protestant.  They  were  all  condemned,  indeed,  by  the 
church,  but  by  means  of  secret  organizations  and  outward 
conformity  to  Catholicity  they  always  contrived  to  maintain 
themselves  to  a  fearful  extent  in  her  external  communion. 
From  the  twelfth  century  to  the  sixteenth,  Europe  to  the 
superficial  observer  was,  save  in  the  East,  exclusively  Cath- 
obc ;  but  in  point  of  fact  she  was  little  more  Catholic  thauv 
now.  Catholicity  was  indeed  the  official  religion,  but  even 
in  the  thirteenth  centurv,  regarded  by  a  modern  school  as- 
the  culminating  point  or  the  Ages  of  Faith,  virtual  Protes- 
tantism was  hardly  less  rife  than  in  the  sixteenth,  and  there 
was,  we  verily  believe,  more  real  Catholicity  in  the  seven- 
teenth centu^  than  in  either  the  fourteenth  or  the  fifteenth. 
Whoever  would  explain  the  origin  and  causes  of  the  Prot- 
estant reformation  must  study  profoundly  the  heresies,  po- 
litical movements,  and  social  changes  of  the  last  three  cen- 
turies of  the  middle  ages.  They  will  find  its  origin  and 
causes  in  these  heresies,  and  in  the  growth  of  nationalism 
and  royalism,  or  absolute  monarchy,  more  especially  in  Ger- 
many, France,  and  England.  Tnese  heresies,  essentially 
Protestant,  were  then,  it  is  true,  openly  professed  by  a 
smaller  number  than  in  the  sixteenth  century  ;  but  there  is 
no  lack  of  evidence  that  they  were  professed  in  a  secret 
society,  which  spread  over  a  large  part  of  Europe,  and  to 
which  belonged  kings  and  emperors,  princes  and  nobles, 
bishops  and  presbyters,  courtiers  and  bards,  lawyers  and 
counsellors  of  popes  and  of  monarchs, — nominally,  some- 
times ostentatiously,  Catholic  in  public,  before  the  church 
and  the  world,  enjoying  her  honors,  fattening  on  her  rev- 
enues, and  using  tneir  position  to  undermine  the  papal 
authority,  and  to  render  Catholicity  odious.  So  were  organ- 
ized, ana  so  acted,  the  formidable  body  of  heretics  known  in 
history  as  Patarins,  Cathares,  or  Albigenses,  now  conceded 
to  have  been  Manicheans,  and  therefore  a  branch  of  the  old 
Gnostic  family,  and  whose  abominable  doctrines  and  abom- 
inable practices  are  still  far  in  advance  of  the  great  body  of 
modem  Protestants. 
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We  regard  modem  Protestanism  as  the  lineal  descendant 
•of  the  Patarin  or  Albigensian  heresy  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury ;  in  fact,  as  only  a  continuation,  with  various  modifica- 
tions, of  ancient  Gnosticism,  which  at  different  epoclis  showed 
itself  openly,  and  at  others  concealed  itself  in  the  bosom  of 
the  church  as  an  occult  heresy,  wearing  tlie  external  garb  of 
Catholicity,  and  speaking  its  language,  though  with  a  sense 
of  its  own,  as  in  the  Dzvina  Commedia  of  Dante,  the  son- 
nets of  Petrarca,  the  lays  and  roundelays  of  the  troubadours 
of  Provence,  and  the  poems  of  the  Ghibelline  poets  gener- 
ally. It  was  obliged  to  conceal  itself  during  the  middle 
ages,  because  nationalism  and  royalism  were  too  weak  to 
permit  them  to  set  at  defiance  the  public  law  and  the  Cath- 
olic organization  of  Europe.  In  the  sixteenth  century  this 
ceased  to  be  the  case,  and  they  could  openly  avow  them- 
selves. Through  their  own  secret  exertions,  the  natural 
•course  of  events,  the  efforts  of  the  German  emperors,  and 
the  sacrilegious  attacks  on  the  papacy  in  the  person  of  Boni- 
face VIII.  by  Philip  the  Fair  of  France,  who  appealed  to 
the  French  nation  and  invoked  the  states-general  to  sustain 
him,  nationalism,  that  is,  gentilism,  was  revived,  and  royal- 
ism, or  centralized  monarchy,  was  introduced  and  consoli- 
*dated.  Eoyalism  became  independent,  and  the  way  was  pre- 
pared for  monarchy  to  become  absolute.  The  emperor  and 
the  Ghibelline  princes  rendered  Italy  a  scene  oi  anarchy 
.and  confusion,  of  rapine  and  bloodshed,  and  compelled  the 
popes  to.  seek  secunty  by  deserting  Eome  and  taking  up 
their  residence  at  Avignon.  This  brourfit  the  Eoman  court 
under  French  influence,  filled  the  sacredcollege  with  French 
cardinals,  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  great  western 
.-schism,  which  greatly  impaired  the  power  of  the  Holy  See, 
•depreciated  the  pwacy  in  the  popular  estimation,  and  ^ve 
to  nationalism  ana  royalism  the  predominance  throughout 
^Christendom.  We  see  this  in  the  Council  of  Constance, 
where  princes  and  their  ambassadors  play  so  distinguished  a 
part,  and  where  in  the  earlier  sessions  the  unheard-of 
^anomaly  is  introduced  of  voting  by  nations.  The  papacy, 
it  is  true,  was  not  without  lustre  under  the  pontificates  of 
Martin  V.,  Eugenius  IV.,  Nicholas  V.,  and  CauxtusIIL;  but 
it  never,  till  after  the  reformation,  if  even  then,  recovered 
its  former  splendor,  and  Julius  II.  is  obliged  to  place  him- 
self as  an  Italian  prince  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  to  defend 
the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter  against  the  professedly  CatJiolio 
invaders.     ^Nationalism  was  so  strong  and  royalism  so  much 
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in  the  ascendency  in  1517,  the  date  of  Luther's  thesis  against 
indulgences,  that  heretics,  as  to  this  world,  had  little  to  fear 
from  any  source  except  the  temporal  prince — ^in  his  heai't 
anti-papal,  and  supporting  Catholicity,  if  at  all,  only  from 
policy — and  the  national  sentiment,  always,  in  so  far  as 
national  in  spiritual  matters,  anti-Catliolic.  They  wei'e  then 
in  most  places  fi-ee  to  throw  oflE  the  mask,  and  to  do  openly 
what  they  had  lon^  been  doing,  not  without  success,  in 
secret ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  open  position  assumed  by 
Luther  really  weakened  their  power,  and  served,  instead  of 
injuring,  the  cause  of  Catholicity. 

The  jProtestant  reformation,  as  we  regard  it,  was  not  sa 
much  a  falling  away  from  the  church  of  those  who  were 
really  Catholics,  as  the  coming  forth  from  her  communion 
of  those  who  had  previously  been  in  it. without  being  of  it;; 
and  we  must  explain  the  rapid  and  almost  marvellous  diffu- 
sion of  Protestantism  as  soon  as  publicly  proclaimed,  by  the* 
occult  heresy,  more  or  less  developed,  witn  which  the  popu- 
lation that  voluntarily  embraced  it  were  alreadv  infected. 
Whether  the  secret  organization  of  the  thirteenth  and  four-^ 
teenth  centuries  continued  down  to  the  sixteenth,  we  are 
unable  to  say ;  but  that  it  did  to  some  extent  is  probable,  and 
hence,  perhaps,  the  reason  why  the  reform  broke  out  on  so^ 
many  points  of  Europe  almost  simultaneously.     But  be  tlus^ 
as  it  maj,  the  enemies  of  the  church  certainlv  had  not  de- 
creased  in  number  during  the  wars  and  revolutions  of  th^ 
fifteenth  century,  and  this  much  must  be  conceded,  that 
Luther  found  a  large  part  of  Europe  either  totally  ignorant 
of  the  Catholic  religion,  or  but  feebly  attached  to  it.     Tlie- 
intelligent  Catholic  of  to-day  can  see  nothing  in  the  doctrines- 
or  the  practices  of  the  reformers  calculated  to  make  a  favor- 
able impi*ession  on  a  Catholic  mind  or  heart,  and  he  is  unable^ 
to  believe  that  they  ever  gained  one  real  convert  to  the  re- 
form.    Protestantism  promised  something  to  the  licentious, 
to  populations  impatient  of  restraint,  weary  of  fasts  and 
Tigils,  of  works  of  mortification  and  penance,  and  who^ 
wished  to  find  an  easier  road  to  heaven  than  that  of  self- 
denial  and  the  crucifixion  of  the  fiesh,  or  that  of  inward 
purity  and  sanctity,  sound  faith  and  true  charity ;  but  its- 
doctrines,  together  with  the  arguments  by  which  the  re- 
formers sustained  them,  never  could  have  produced  any 
serious  effect,  or  served  any  other  purpose  than  that  of  shock- 
ing or  disgusting  the  Catholic  wno  understood  and  was  at- 
tached to  his  religion.     Indeed,  sincere  and  intellig'Bnt  Cath- 
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olic8  were  shocked  and  disgusted,  and  in  no  instance  at- 
tracted or  captivated  by  the  reformed  religion.  They  conid 
hardly  believe  the  reformers  to  be  serious,  or  be  brought  to 

Snt  forth  their  fall  force  in  combating  them.  This  is  evi- 
ent  from  the  conciliatory  policy  pursued  towards  them  by 
Pope  AcLrian,  and  which,  if  we  were  to  judge  the  jjolicy  of 
the  vicar  of  Jesus  Christ  after  our  human  modes  of  judging, 
which  we  do  not  allow  ourselves  to  do,  proved  so  disastrous. 
It  is  therefore  quite  evident  to  us,  that  the  mass  of  those 
who  joined  the  reform  movement  of  their  own  accord,  with- 
out being  forced  to  do  so  by  the  civil  authority,  were  al- 
ready heretics,  or  heretically  inclined, — were  already  anti- 
papal  and  anti-Catholic. 

The  remote  causes  of  the  Protestant  reformation  were  of 
course  in  the  general  causes  of  all  heresy,  as  well  as  of  ancient 
gentilism;  but  its  proximate  and  more  special  causes,  re- 
garded simply  as  an  anti-Catholic  outbreak,  are,  we  think,  to 
be  found  historically  and  philosophically  in  the  growth  and 
ascendency  of  royalism  and  nationalism  from  the  twelfth  to 
the  sixteenth  century,  or,  in  one  word,  in  what  in  more  recent 
times  is  called  OcJMixjmism.  The  Christian  religion  is  cath- 
olic, cosmopolitan,  and  takes  its  stand  on  an  elevation  above 
all  particularism  and  all  nationalism.  It  has  no  distinctive 
nationality,  and  the  believer,  as  a  disciple  of  Jesus  Christ 
and  member  of  his  mystical  body,  has  no  national  character, 
and  no  country,  no  pat/ria  but  neaven,  from  which  he  re- 
gards himself  as  an  exile,  and  to  which  he  longs  to  return. 
On  this  earth  he  has  no  home,  no  abiding-place.  He  is  a 
pil^m  and  a  sojourner  here,  seeking  a  city  whose  builder 
ana  maker  is  God.  Catholicity  rising  thus  above  all  national 
distinctions,  and  thus  condemning  all  nationalism  whenever 
that  nationalism  would  rise  above  the  temporal  order  and 
interfere  with  things  spiritual,  has  naturally  for  its  enemies 
all  in  whom  the  spirit  of  nationality  predominates.  We  see 
this  in  the  Jews  who  appealed  to  the  sentiment  of  Jewish 
nationality  against  our  Lord,  saying,  ^'  If  you  let  this  man 
go  on,  the  Romcma  will  come  and  take  away  our  name  and 
nation."  Every  nation  is  by  its  own  national  spirit  exclu- 
sive and  tyrannical  It  seeks  to  render  all  that  concerns  it 
national,  and  labors  incessantly  to  be  a  world  in  itself,  to 
have  a  reli^on,  as  well  as  laws  and  institutions,  manners  and 
customs,  01  its  own.  We  see  this  in  the  history  of  gentilism, 
in  whicn  each  nation  had  its  peculiar  national  religion,  and 
every  one  was  required  to  conform  to  the  religion  of  his 
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nation.  Nationalism,  through  the  influence  of  the  church, 
the  kings  and  emperors  of  the  Carlovingian  race,  during  the 
centuries  commonly  called  the  "Dark  Ages," — ^so  called  be- 
cause religion  took  precedence  of  politics,  and  Catholicity  of 
nationalism, — ^was  kept  subordinate,  and  was  unable  to  exert 
any  controlling  influence  on  politics  or  religion.  But  as  the 
iiTuption  of  barbarians  ceased,  and  the  nationalities  lon^ 
hela  in  abeyance  began  to  declare  themselves,  and  national 
governments  wel^  formed  throughout  most  of  Europe,  it 
escaped  from  its  subjection,  and  became  in  some  sense,  as  it 
had  not  been  before,  the  basis  of  the  political  order. 

In  the  governments  organized  under  the  auspices  of  the 
church  after  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  empire  of  the 
West,  monarchy  indeed  had  a  place ;  but  not  monarchy  in 
its  modem  sense.  In  them  all,  it  was  tempered  by  estates 
und  corporations.  It  was  in  all  cases  elective,  and  restricted 
in  its  powers  by  the  rights  of  the  municipalities,  and  by  the 
nobles  or  vassals  of  the  crown,  often  in  wealth  and  power 
hardly  inferior  to  the  suzerain  himself.  We  pretend  not 
that  this  constitution  was  perfect ;  no  political  constitution 
-ever  yet  existed  without  its  imperfections.  The  barons 
■often,  no  doubt,  oppressed  the  people,  often  were  turbulent 
and  abused  their  power,  while  the  monarch  was  too  weak 
to  restrain  or  to  punish  their  violence.  But  if  it  did  not 
guard  against  the  evils  of  weakness  in  the  crown,  it  did 
avoid  those  of  a  centralized  royalism.  In  no  instance  under 
that  constitution  could  any  sovereign  say,  with  Louis  XIV., 
"  I  am  the  state."  But  in  the  thirteenth  century  we  see  a 
movement  on  the  part  of  the  sovereigns  to  get  rid  of  this 
-constitution,  and  to  centralize  the  power  in  the  crown.  This 
movement  in  France  begins  with  the  reign  of  Philip 
Augustus,  the  real  founder  of  the  French  monarchy.  A 
similar  movement  is  made  by  the  German  emperors,  which 
only  partially  succeeds,  and  by  the  English  kings,  which 
succeeds  only  under  the  Tudors  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
The  aim  was  to  centralize  and  consolidate  the  monarchy, 
and  to  render  the  monarch  absolute,  after  the  model  of  the 
Byzantine  or  eastern  emperors. 

The  chief  obstacle  the  monarchs,  as  well  as  nationalism, 
had  to  overcome  in  this  enterprise,  was  in  the  papal  consti- 
tution of  the  church.  To  attain  to  their  end,  they  must  tram- 
ple on  vested  rights,  rights  of  the  church  herself,  rights  of 
their  vassals,  ana  rights  of  the  municipalities,  and  the  church 
always  and  everywhere  insists  on  tlie  inviolability  of  all 
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rightRj  whether  natural  or  acqaired.  The  liret  thing  to  be 
•done  was  therefore  to  break  the  power  of  the  church,  which 
could  be  done  only  by  destroying  or  abasing  the  papacy. 
Hence  the  sovereigns,  for  centuries,  with  varying  success, 
but  with  little  relaxation,  carried  on  a  war  against  the 
papacy,  the  divinely  instituted  guardian  of  all  rights,  and 
thus  gave  to  royalism  an  anti-papal  character,  and  made  the 
temporal  sovereign  the  antagonist  of  the  pope.  In  this 
sacnlegious  war  they  appealed  to  national  pride,  national 
jealousies,  prejudices,  ambition,  and  intolerance,  to  sustain 
them.  They  placed  the  nation  before  the  church,  and 
studied  to  make  themselves  national.  They  appealed  to  the 
sentiment  of  national  independence,  national  power,  and 
national  glory,  and  made  oi  royalism,  as  representing  the 
nation,  a  species  of  popular  idolatry.  Courtly  prelates  held 
their  peace,  or  smilea  assent,  and  courtly  lawvers  searched 
the  Institutes,  Pandects,  and  Codes,  and  turned  over  Ulpian 
and  Papinian  to  find,  which  was  not  difficult,  maxims  favor- 
able to  the  royal  power.  Whoever  refused  to  bow  down 
and  worship  the  new  idol  that  was  set  up  was  declared  dis- 
loyal, an  enemy  to  the  king,  and  worthy  of  exile  or  death. 
Quod  plaouit  prinoipiy  idlegia  hdhet  wgorem,^  became  the 
fundamental  maxim  of  the  new  csBsarism,  as  it  had  been  of 
the  old,  and  the  pleasure  of  the  prince  was  to  be  done,  let 
the  church  say  what  she  might  to  the  contrary.  The  church 
was  in  the  royal  and  popular  mind  subordinated  to  the 
nation,  and  the  pope  to  the  temporal  monarch.  The  head 
•of  the  church  must  give  way  to  the  pleasure  of  the  head  of 
the  state,  and  the  good  citizen  or  subject,  in  case  of  conflict, 
must  obey  the  king  in  preference  to  the  vicar  of  Jesus 
Christ.  The  lawyers  and  courtlv  prelates  and  doctors  even 
found  out  that  a  Catholic,  at  tne  command  of  the  king, 
might  lawfully  bear  arms  a^inst  the  visible  head  of  Ms 
•church !  The  person  of  the  King  was  sacred  and  inviolable, 
but  not  that  of  the  pope,  at  least  in  the  estimation  of  the 
Regenerate  grandson  of  St.  Louis  and  his  courtiers,  as  was 
proved  in  his  treatment  of  Boniface  VIII. 

The  monarch,  in  carrying  on  his  war  acuinst  the  papacy, 
used  both  the  lords  and  the  commons.  The  feudal  lords, 
being  in  their  own  feudal  territories  petty  sovereigns,  imag- 
ined that  their  interests  and  those  of  the  monarch  were  the 
4Bame,  and  they  sustained  him,  till  he  felt  himself  strong 
•enough  to  attack  them  in  their  privileges,  and  then  they 
iound  that  they  were  too  weak  to  resist  him.    The  people. 
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finding  often  a  protector  in  the  king  against  their  more  im- 
mediate masters,  and  being  the  depositaries  of  all  that  is 
exclusive  in  nationality,  supported  him  with  right  sood  will^ 
— their  time  to  set  up  for  themselves,  and  to  treat  him  as  he 
treated  the  pope,  not  having  yet  come.  Thus  aided,  royal- 
ism  emancipated  itself  from  sdl  spiritual  direction,  and  sup- 
planted in  tne  national  mind  and  neart  the  papacy.  Those 
who  adhered  to  the  party  of  the  pope  against  the  party  of 
the  king  were,  as  a  term  of  reproach,  called  Papisti  or 
Papists.  Royalism  encroached  everywhere  on  the  spiritual 
power.  The  king  obtained  the  nomination  of  bishops,  and 
filled  the  sees  with  his  creatures ;  he  passed  statutes  of  prm- 
mtmi/re  and  against  provisors^  and  aictated  the  terms  on 
which  he  would  tolerate  the  church  in  his  dominions.  He 
denied  the  authority  of  the  church  over  her  own  temporali- 
ties, and,  as  far  as  was  possible  without  open  schism,  de- 
prived her  of  all  external  authority.  He  made  her  all  but 
national  in  his  kingdom,  and  himself  her  external  head,  verr 
nearly  her  pontifex  maanmtu.  It  would  seem  that  in  all^ 
save  mere  form,  the  bishops  depended  on  the  sovereign^ 
and  in  no  case  were  they  to  obey  the  pope  without  the  royal 
permission.  Hence  the  church  in  each  nation  seems  to  hold 
from  the  temporal  lord,  and  to  be  bound  to  consult  the 
royal  pleasure.  It  is  royal,  not  papal,  and  it  is  only  by  the 
royal  condescension  that  the  pope  is  permitted  to  interfere 
in  its  affairs.  The  people  Iook  no  longer  to  Borne  for  direc- 
tion ;  they  look  only  to  their  sovereign,  and  care  little  what 
they  do  or  believe,  if  sure  of  his  approbation  or  conni- 
vance. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  throughout  no  small  part  of 
Europe  at  the  epoch  of  the  reformation.  Luther  hesitatcs- 
not  tJirough  fear  of  the  pope,  or  dread  of  spiritual  cen- 
sures, at  which  he  mocks,  but  only  through  fear  of  his  tem- 
poral sovereign ;  and  he  speaks  out  boldly  as  soon  as  he 
has  made  sure  of  the  protection  of  the  powerful  elector 
of  Saxony. 

The  great  majority  of  European  sovereigns  for  three  cen- 
turies had  been  anti-papal.  By  the  centralization  and  con- 
solidation of  royalism,  and  the  control  they  usurped  in  spir- 
itual matters,  they  had  succeeded  in  making  lar^  numbers^ 
of  the  people  virtuallv  Protestant,  and  formalfy  Gallican. 
It  is  to  DC  remarked,  that,  though  the  very  soul  of  Luther's- 
movement  was  hostility  to  the  papacy,  his  Catholie  oppo- 
nents hardly  attempt  its  defence.    They  seem  willing  to  let 
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controversy  turn  on  dogma,  to  be  decided  by  an  appeal  to- 
the  Scriptures.  It  was  the  Gallicanism  of  the  secular 
courts,  that  is,  the  ascendency  of  royalism  and  nationalism, 
that  prepared  the  way  for  the  Protestant  movement,  and 
rendered  it  feasible  for  the  occult  heresies  of  ages  to  throw  off 
all  disguise  and  to  avow  themselves  openly ;  as  it  was  the 
Grallicanism,  the  royalism  and  nationalism,  of  Louis  XIY. 
that  emboldened  Jansenism,  that  subtlest  form  of  Protestant- 
ism, to  declare  itself.  Even  the  great  Bossuet,  who  drew" 
up  the  Four  Articles,  while  he  leaves  no  stone  unturned  to 
procure  the  condemnation  of  certain  inaccurate  expressions- 
in  the  Maxims  of  the  Saints^  writes  a  preface  to  a  new  edi- 
tion of  the  Moral  Reflectiona^  and  treats  the  Jansenists  with 
great  consideration  and  tenderness,  though  himself  no  Jan- 
senist. 

We  agree  with  Protestant  historians,  that  society  in  the^ 
sixteenth  century  was  in  a  most  wretched  state,  and  that, 
though  not  in  their  sense,  there  was  a  loud  call  for  a  refor- 
mation. The  ascendency  of  royalism,  and  its  anti-papal 
tendency,  had  interfered  with  ecclesiastical  discipline,  had 
favored  false  and  dan^rous  modes  of  thought  and  expres- 
sion, and  prevented  the  church  from  applying  in  the  prop- 
er place  and  at  the  proper  time  the  appropriate  remedy. 
Home  taught  one  doctrine  and  the  courts  another,  and  the 
latter  were  believed  instead  of  the  former.  The  people  to  a 
fearful  extent  were  taught  only  a  mutilated  Catholicity y. 
because  the  temporal  authority  would  tolerate  no  other, 
because  pastors  neglected  their  duty ;  bishops  and  priesta 
turned  against  the  pope,  and  found  in  their  royal  masters  a 
ready  support  in  their  opposition.  The  mass  of  the  people- 
throughout  no  small  part  of  Europe  knew  hardly  the  sim- 
plest elements  of  the  Catholic  religion.  They  may  have 
been  able  to  recite  the  apostles'  creed  and  a  prayer  or  two, 
but  beyond  they  knew  little  or  nothing.  Even  in  the  theo- 
logicaf  schools  of  Germany  theology  could  have  been  but 
imperfectly  taught,  if  we  may  credit  at  all  Luther's  own 
account  of  his  doubts  and  scruples.  His  doctrine  of  justifi- 
cation by  faith  alone  betrays  an  ignorance  of  CathoUc  the- 
ology as  great  as  that  which  it  betrays  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. So  far  as  Catholic  doctrines  are  concerned,  all  relig- 
iously-minded Protestants  to^ay  would  pronounce  them  in- 
finitely more  solid  and  reasonable  than  the  opposing  Prot- 
estant doctrines,  if  they  only  thoroughly  understood  them. 
The  faithful  and  the  great  body  of  the  clergy  seem  to  have 
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been  taken  by  surprise,  and  not  to  have  known  how  to  meet 
the  reform  movement ;  and,  notwithstanding  all  M.  Andin 
says  to  the  contrary,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  con- 
troversy, at  least  m  the  beginning,  was  to  a  great  extent 
blunderingly  conducted  on  the  side  of  the  Catholic  party. 
Evidently  there  was  a  great  ignorance  of  Catholic  doctrine 
at  the  time  upon  the  part  of  the  clergy,  or  a  great  want  of 
belief  in  Catnolicity.  In  Germany  tney  were  lamentably 
defective.  Many  oi  the  bishops  even  suffered  themselves 
to  be  carried  away  with  the  i^ovement,  and  of  those  who 
remained  faithful,  not  one  whose  name  has  reached  us 
proved  himself  equal  to  the  emergency.  In  England  all 
the  bishops,  save  one,  the  bishop  of  Rochester,  yielded  to 
the  demand  of  the  lustful  Henry,  and  even  he  at  first  gave 
his  assent  to  the  royal  supremacy, — ^an  assent  which  every 
tyro  in  Catholic  theology  tnows  could  not  be  given  without 
a  virtual  renunciation  of  Catholicity,  a  renunciation  never 
for  a  moment  contemplated  by  the  noble  bishop,  as  his  sub- 
:8equent  conduct  amply  proves.  His  assent,  though  subse- 
quently retracted,  shows  how  little  even  the  better  class  of 
Catholics  in  that  age  were  accustomed  to  study  the  papal 
constitution  of  the  church,  and  how  far  they  were  from 
regarding  that  constitution  as  essential  to  her  existence,  and 
to  ner  unity  and  catholicity.  The  truth  is,  the  mass  of  the 
Catholics  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  even  long  before, 
had  ceased  to  be  genuine  papists ;  they  were  royalists,  pre- 
ferring, save  in  me  internal  order,  royalty  to  the  papacy, 
,and  therefore,  where  royalty  commanded  them  to  break 
with  the  Holy  See,  and  throw  off  its  external  authority, 
they  either  obeyed,  or  remained  at  a  loss  to  know  on  what 
^ound  to  defend  their  disobedience. 

This  state  of  things,  so  disheartening  to  the  Catholic  and 
;80  favorable  to  the  reformers,  we  attribute,  after  the  deprav- 
ity of  human  nature,  to  the  growth  of  nationalism  and  the 
ascendency  of  royalism,  which  prevented  the  church  from 
duly  instructing  her  children,  and  from  freely  and  fully 
exercising  her  spiritual  discipline.  St.  Liguori  somewhere 
:says,  that  from  the  tenth  century  to  the  sixteenth,  those 
wno  received  Holy  Communion  even  once  during  their 
whole  lives  were  rare  exceptions.  Very  few  except  relig- 
ious ever  approached  the  sacraments.  We  may  judge  from 
this  in  what  moral  and  spiritual  state  the  monk  Luther 
found  the  Catholic  world.  And  yet  these  were  called  tlie 
Ages  of  Faith,  m  Dante,  Petrarca,  and  the  Provengal  trou- 
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badours  are  called  CdtJtdlic  poets  and  bards  I  All  went  wrong 
as  soon  as  kings  undertook  to  be  fathers  of  the  chnrch,  and 
began  to  support  her,  if  at  all,  from  state  policy,  instead  of 
honest  principle  and  pions  affection;  and  precious  little 
gratitude  does  the  church  owe  to  rojalism,  which  has  often 
oppressed  her,  often  persecuted  her,  and  never  rendered 
her  any  real  service.  There  never  was  a  greater  mistake 
than  that  committed  by  modern  liberals  in  alleging  that 
royalty  and  Catholicity  are  natural  allies.  For  these  six 
hundred  years  scarcely  a  European  court  has  rendered  the 
church  any  service  but  at  the  price  of  some  concession  from, 
her,  which  weakened  her  power  and  strengthened  that  of 
her  royal  rival.  To  the  omcious  support  and  oflScious  inter- 
ference of  royalism,  as  weU  as  to  its  arbitrary  measures- 
against  her,  we  owe  most  of  the  scandals  which  stand  out 
on  the  canvas  of  her  history,  and  which  are  so  often  and  so- 
maliciously  cited  af^ainst  her.  In  a  spiritual  as  well  as  in  a 
tempore  ^int  of^ew,  royalism  for  L  hnndred  years  has- 
been  the  curse  of  Europe,  and  that  it  has  not  been  a  still 
greater  curse  is  owing  to  the  superhuman  struggles  of  the 
papacy  against  it. 

In  relation  to  what  went  before  it,  we  can  hardly  regard 
the  Protestant  reformation  as  an  untoward  event.  In  it 
the  peccant  humors  which  had  long  infected  the  Catholic 
body  came  to  a  head,  broke,  and  were  carried  off.  From 
the  day  that  Luther,  amid  the  crowd  of  his  students  and 
followers,  burnt  at  W  ittenberg  the  papal  bull,  the  heart  of 
the  Catholic  began  to  beat  more  f redly.  The  class  who  had 
impeded  the  exertions  of  the  church  went  out  from  her, 
and  sound  doctrine  and  holy  discipline  became  once 'more 
possible.  They  who  would  not  become  heretics,  were  forced 
to  take  the  Catholic  side  in  downright  earnest.  EoyaliBm 
itself,  as  after  184S,  became  frightened  at  the  revolutionary 
character  of  the  reformation,  as  exhibited  in  the  insurrection 
of  the  Westphalian  peasants,  and  felt  it  necessary  to  allow 
the  church,  tor  a  time  at  least,  a  freedom  of  action  which  it 
had  hitherto  denied  her,  and  to  suffer  her  to  teach  the  faith- 
ful a  sound  and  unmutilated  Catholicity.  The  holy  Council 
of  Trent,  that  great  fact  of  modem  history,  was  convoked^ 
and  a  Caliiolic  reaction  commenced,  and,  aided  by  the  brave- 
and  persevering  sons  of  Loyola,  continued  without  interrup- 
tion, till  checked  by  nationalism,  represented  by  that  un- 
faithful prince  of  the  church.  Cardinal  Richelieu,  wha 
dragooned  the  Protestants  into  submission  in  France,  and- 
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aided  them  with  his  policy  and  troops  to  subject  Catholics 
in  Germany,  and  by  royausm  in  Louis  XIV.,  who  opened 
the  way  for  Jansenism,  infidelity,  and  the  revolution  of 
1789. 

The  whole  history  of  the  church  proves  that  there  is  little 
to  fear  from  heresy,  when  unaided  or  unprotected  by  the 
•civil  power.  Every  heresy  that  has  made  much  progress 
lias  been  a  heresy  that  enlisted  on  its  side  either  royalism  or 
nationalism,  and  found  some  temporal  prince  or  authority  to 
protect  it,  if  not  openly,  at  least  secretly.  The  history  of 
the  reformation  proves  that  heresy  is  formidable  only  when 
it  assumes  the  form  of  royalism  or -nationalism,  and  appeals 
to  national  exdusiveness  and  temporal  supremacy.  Is'early 
all  heresy  seems  to  know  this  by  instinct,  and  hence  the 
point  first  attacked  is  not  the  church  in  her  dogmas,  her 
.sacraments,  or  her  worship,  but  the  church  in  her  polity,  as 
the  visible  kingdom  of  Christ  upon  earth,  instituted  by  him 
for  the  government  of  all  men  and  nations  in  all  things  per- 
taining to  eternal  salvation.  The  papal  constitution  of  the 
church  ffives  unity  and  strength  to  to  the  spiritual  authority, 
and  makes  the  church  one  and  universal,  and  in  all  that  is 
highest  and  best  obliterates  all  national  distinctions,  and  dis- 
regards all  the  prejudices  of  blood  and  diversities  of  race. 
Eoyalism — by  which  we  mean  not  precisely  the  monarchi- 
•cal  constitution  of  the  state,  but  the  assertion  of  the  monarch 
as  the  state — and  nationalism  are  by  their  own  nature  hostile 
to  it,  and  consequently  are  the  two  things  against  which  the 
Oatholic  must  always  be  on  his  guard.  W  iuiout  the  papacy 
the  church  cannot  be  maintained  as  one  and  catholic,  des- 
troy the  papacy  or  reduce  the  primacy  of  Peter  to  a  mere 
primacy  of  order,  and  you  cannot  prevent  religion  in  any 
particular  nation  from  becoming  a  purely  national  reli^on, 
and  therefore  the  slave  either  of  the  state  or  of  the  national 
sentiment.  It  was  the  national  pride  of  England,  wounded 
by  belonging  to  a  church  whose  visible  chief  resided  out  of 
the  realm,  that  led  her  into  schism.  The  church  in  Eng- 
land,  yielding  to  this  national  pride,  became  a  national 
<;hurch,  a  snug  little  English  church,  as  if  there  had  been  a 
particular  English  God,  and  an  English  Jesus  Christ,  and 
m  so  doing  lost  her  independence,  and  became  the  slave  of 
the  state,  and  her  chief  function  is  to  wait  upon  gentlemen's 
younger  sons,  and  provide  them  with  fat  livings.  Wher- 
ever the  church  throws  off  the  papacy  it  becomes  national, 
and  wherever  it  becomes  national,  it  falls  under  the  secular 
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authority  or  the  tyraimj  of  public  opinion.  Nationalism 
and  royalifim  gained  the  asoendency  in  the  eastern  empire, 
and  induced  me  Greek  church  to  deny  the  supremacy  of 
Peter.  From  that  moment  the  Greek  church  oecame  the 
rslave  or  the  tool  of  the  Byzantine  court, — ^as  infamous  a 
-court,  perhaps,  if  we  except  that  of  Bussia  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  as  ever  existed  in  a  nominally  Christian  country. 
Wherever  a  non-papal  religion  Ib  established,  it  is  bound 
hand  and  foot  by  the  secmar  order.  So  it  is  in  Bussia, 
Korway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Ireland,  England,  Scotland, 
Holland,  Prussia,  the  Swiss  cantons,  and  the  smaller  Prot- 
-estant  states  and  principalities  of  Germany.  Catholics  them- 
:selves  do  not  seem  to  us  to  be  always  sufficiently  aware  of 
the  absolute  necessity  of  the  papacy  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  unitv  and  catholicity,  ana  therefore  the  freedom  and 
indepenaence,  of  the  churdL  They  hold,  of  course,  that 
i;he  church  is  papal,  for  they  could  not  be  Catholics  if  they 
did  not ;  they  admit  that  the  papacy  is  highly  useful  in 
maintaim'ng  unity  of  doctrine  and  worship ;  but  many  of 
them  do  not  seem  to  us  to  perceive  that  it  is  essential  to  the 
very  being  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  to  the  freedom  and 
independence  of  religion  in  its  conflicts  with  the  powers  of 
this  world.  Yet  they  should  infer  this  from  the  fact  that 
-every  heresy  instinctively  makes  war  on  the  papacy.  All 
the  great  heresies  which  have  prevailed  began  by  disregard- 
ing Qie  papacy,  or  b^  attempting  to  deprive  the  Holy  See 
of  the  affection  due  it,  or  of  some  of  its  prerogatives;  and 
we  ought,  whenever  we  meet  a  disposition  to  restrict  the 
papal  power,  whether  in  favor  of  the  episcopacy  or  the  pres- 
oytery,  the  secular  authority  or  the  brotherhood,  to  suspect 
it  of  an  heretical  tendency.  Our  Lord  founded  his  church 
^n  Peter,  and  Peter  lives  in  his  successor.  UhiPetruSy  ibi 
eodesia.  We  cannot  conceive  how,  without  the  papal  con- 
stitution maintained  in  its  full  right  and  vigor,  it  would  be 
fossible  to  preserve  the  church  as  a  polity,  as  the  visible 
ingdom  of  Christ  on  earth,  or  the  natural  supremacy  of 
the  moral  order  in  the  government  of  the  world. 

We  have  nothing  here  to  say  of  what  is  called  the  tem- 
poral power  of  the  popes,  but  it  were  to  deny  us  the  right 
to  assert  Catholicity  itself,  to  command  us  to  refrain  from 
asserting  on  all  occasions  the  independence  and  supremacy 
of  the  spiritual  order,  which  is  nothing  else  than  asserting 
the  freedom  of  religion  and  the  supremacy  of  the  law  oi 
<7od.    The  Lord  God  omnipotent  reigneth,  King  of  kings, 
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and  Loro  of  lords,  and  his  will  is  the  supreme  law  for  all 
persons  and  dignities,  for  all  men  and  nations^  and  in  all  the 
relations  of  life.  The  pope  and  the  believer,  the  bishop  and 
the  presbyter,  the  prince  and  the  subject,  the  nation  and 
the  individual,  are  alike  under  this  law,  and  bound  to  obey 
it  in  all  things  whatsoever.  We  were  false-hearted  atheists, 
we  were  base  recreants  to  Almighty  God,  and  miserable 
cravens,  if  we  denied  this  eternal  truth,  or  feared  to  assert 
it.  No  power,  no  man,  no  body  of  men,  has  the  right  to 
forbid  this  assertion,  for  in  making  it  we  do  but  assert  the 
supreme  and  universal  dominion  of  God,  the  basis  of  all 
authority,  of  all  duty,  and  of  all  religion.  Even  heathen 
morality  itself  asserted  as  much,  and  it  is  a  sad  day  if  a 
Christian  may  not  assert  as  much  for  the  supremacy  of  the 
moral  order  as  was  asserted  by  a  Socrates,  a  Plato,  a  Con- 
fucius, or  a  Cicero.  We  must  assert  as  much,  or  assert  no 
morality,  no  moral  obligation  at  all.  The  moral  order  is  a 
real  order,  it  is  by  its  own  nature  supreme,  for  neither  men 
nor  nations  have  the  right  to  do  wrong.  The  church,  in 
regard  to  this  world,  was  introduced  and  constituted  to 
assert  and  uphold  the  supremacy  of  the  moral  order,  and 
without  her  that  order  cannot  be  effectively  asserted  or 
upheld.  As  long  as  the  cliurch  stands  in  her  freedom  and 
independence,  there  is  one  friend  to  the  soul  of  man,  one 
protector  of  moral  ideas,  one  shelter  to  which  they  who 
would  follow  the  spirit  and  live  for  God  can  flee  from  an 
all-invading,  an  all-absorbing  materialism.  We,  who  have 
been  reared  in  the  world  outside  the  church,  feel,  perhaps, 
as  those  who  have  been  Catholics  from  their  infancy  do  not 
and  cannot,  the  incalculable  value  of  this.  We  have  known 
by  bitter  experience  how  the  world  mocks  all  our  finer  and 
nobler  moral  aspirations ;  we  know  how  it  chills  the  soul, 
and  reduces  us  to  a  dead  and  deadening  material  Ufa  How 
have  we  in  our  non-Catholic  days  mourned  over  the  hollow 
morality  of  the  non-Catholic  world,  its  low  and  unspiritual 
aims,  its  want  of  disinterestedness  and  love  1  How  have  we 
been  frozen  by  its  heartlessness,  and  its  indifference  to  all 
that  constitutes  the  true  dignity  and  glory  of  man  1  The 
body  and  its  wants  in  our  non-Catholic  world  engross  every 
thought,  and  the  soul  and  its  wants  are  only  subjects  of 
pleasant  or  bitter  mockery.  In  the  church  we  fina  all  our 
nobler  aspirations  respected  and  cherished,  our  moral  wants 
are  met,  our  souls  are  quickened  and  invigorated  by  a  super- 
natural spiritualism.    We  find  the  supremacy  of  the  moral 
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order  asserted,  practically  asserted,  and  a  man's  spiritual 
worth  made  the  criterion  by  which  his  rank  is  to  be  deter- 
mined. All  men  and  things  are  judged  either  by  the  great 
law  of  charity  or  by  the  eternal  law  of  right  and  wrong.  All 
the  factitious  distinctions  of  rank  and  race  are  discarded. 
All  men  are  brothers,  and  the  poor  African  slave  stands  on 
a  level  with  the  most  lordly  kaiser,  if  his  equal  in  spiritual 
worth.  Bight  and  goodness  are  honored  in  the  lowest, 
wrong  and  iniquity  are  condemned  and  denounced  in  the 
highest.  Humble  virtue  has  a  friend  and  protector; 
haughty  vice  a  stem  and  inexorable  censor.  Conscience  is 
respected,  and  he  who  acts  from  it  is  honored,  not  scorned 
or  leered. 

We  hear  in  our  days  much  about  religious  liberty,  but 
few  in  the  non-Catholic  world  seem  to  have  any  understand- 
ing of  what  it  means,  or  of  the  conditions  in  God's  provi- 
dence of  its  maintenance.  Beligious  liberty,  if  it  means 
*any  thing,  means  the  freedom  and  independence  of  the 
moral  order,  its  emancipation  from  materialism, — freedom 
of  religion,  that  is,  freeaom  to  worship  God  and  to  do  in  all 
things  what  he  commands,  without  let  or  hindrance  from 
Ungs  or  kaisers,  princes  or  nobles,  sects  or  parties,  nations 
or  individuals.  In  this  sense  we  claim  religious  liberty  as 
the  indefeasible  right  of  all  men.  It  is  our  solemn  duty  to 
assert  it  for  every  man,  and  to  maintain  it  against  all  odds 
for  ourselves.  We  hold  this  liberty  from  God ;  it  is  im- 
plied in  our  obligation  to  worship  him,  and  no  human  pow- 
er has  the  right  to  restrict  it,  or  m  any  way  to  intermeddle 
with  it.  It  IS  the  right  of  rights,  the  liberty  of  liberties,, 
and  we  can  never  consent  to  part  with  it.  We  will  carry 
it  with  us  in  poverty  and  exile,  in  the  dun^on,  to  the  scaf- 
fold or  the  stake ;  but  surrender  it  we  will  not.  It  is  the 
only  thing  we  can  call  our  own,  and  with  it  we  have  all 
riches,  as  without  it  we  have  nothing.  This  is  the  religious 
liberty  which  makes  martyrs  and  confessors,  and  hallows 
the  earth  with  the  blood  of  the  righteous.  It  is  true  relig- 
ious liberty,  and  the  Catholic  who  will  not  assert  it,  and  die 
for  it,  is  a  moral  coward  or  a  moral  traitor, — a  Protestant 
or  a  Know-Kothing  in  his  heart.  As  a  Catholic,  we  dis- 
own him. 

But  on  what  conditions  can  the  external  practice  of  this 

liberty  in  such  a  world  as  ours  be  secured  t    The  world,  the 

flesh,  and  the  devil  are  opposed  to  it,  princes  and  secular 

authorities  hate  it ;  for  it  is  something  above  their  power^ 

Vol.  x-ai 
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which  they  cannot  bind  bv  their  enactments  or  sabdue  by 
their  arms.  The  flesh  detests  it,  for  it  is  its  crucifixion ; 
the  world  abhors  it,  for  it  tramples  on  the  world ;  the  devil 
is  enraged  against  it,  for  it  scorns  his  temptations  and  de- 
feats his  wiles.  We  can  die  at  its  bidding,  and  conquer 
them  all,  and  gain  a  more  than  royal  crown,  even  the  crown 
of  eternal  life,  bestowed  upon  ns  by  the  right  hand  of  him 
who  is  Lord  of  all.  But,  nevertheless,  aU  these  make  war 
upon  it,  and  seek  to  deprive  religion  of  external  freedom, 
that  is,  ^^^^n^  the  mamteria/noe  of  the  moral  order  in 
ilie  affa/ira  and  government  of  the  world.  To  be  able 
under  this  point  of  view  to  withstand  them,  religions  liberty 
needs  an  external  organization.  Conscience  must  have  a 
visible  politv,  that  is,  the  church,  the  visible  kingdom  of 
God  on  eartn.  !N'ow.  how  without  the  papacy,  with  all  its 
riffhts  and  preromtives,  can  you  maintam  the  freedom  and 
independence  of  the  church  t  and  how  without  the  free- 
dom and  independence  of  the  church  as  the  organized  pro- 
tector of  the  rights  of  conscience,  are  you  to  maintain  the 
freedom  of  religion  in  the  external  anairs  of  the  world  f 
We  do  not  forget  that  the  church  is  episcopal  as  well  as 
papal,  and  that  ordinarily  it  is  through  the  episcopacy  that 
the  papacy  speaks  to  us ;  but  the  episcopacy  without  the 

Eapacy  were  a  mere  rope  of  sand.  The  bishops  having  no 
ead,  no  political  bond  of  union,  would  be  obliged  to  suc- 
cumb in  the  first  conflict  with  the  secular  authority,  or 
with  the  prejudices  of  the  nation,  and  would  be  reduced  to 
the  necessity  of  teaching  what  the  state  or  nation  dictated, 
and  of  doing  what  the  state  or  nation  chose  to  command. 
Bishops  are  equal,  and  each,  without  the  pope,  would  be 
supreme  in  his  own  diocese,  and  exposed  to  be  influenced, 
even  controlled,  by  the  national  spirit  and  character.  Who 
would  then  call  him  to  account  if  he  was,  or  if  he  encroached 
on  the  rights  of  his  spiritual  subjects}  Or  where  would  be 
the  protection  of  religious  liberty  against  his  spiritual  tyr- 
anny t  Who,  moreover,  would  protect  him  against  the  law- 
lessness or  rebellion  of  his  flock,  and  assist  him  to  maintain 
his  proper  episcopal  authority  ?  Shall  he  appeal  to  the  tem- 
poral power  as  the  proper  judge  in  the  case  ?  That  would 
DC  to  subordinate  the  spiritual  to  the  temporal,  and  to  deny 
religious  liberty  in  its  most  essential  principle.  Certain  it 
is,  that  religion  under  the  episcopacy,  without  the  papacy 
binding  together  in  one  polity  all  the  bishops  of  all  nations, 
forming  thus  a  universal  spiritual  kingdom  superior  in  dig- 
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nitj  and  broader  in  extent  than  any  earthly  kingdom,  and 
organizing  thronsh  them  all  the  faithfnl  of  all  nations  into 
one  vast  spiritual  union,  as  under  presbyterianism,  congre- 
^tionalism,  or  individualiBm,  coula  have  neitiier  the  moral 
nor  the  physical  conditions  requisite  to  the  maintenance  of 
her  freedom  and  independence.  Without  the  perpetual  in- 
tervention of  miracles,  the  church,  by  ceasing  to  be  catho- 
lic, would  become  enslaved  to  the  temj^orsd  order.  She 
would,  as  the  race,  be  broken  into  nations,  each  nation 
ivould  have  its  snug  little  national  church,  and  we  should 
have,  as  in  the  ancient  gentile  world,  as  many  religions  as 
nations.  This  is  evident  from  what  we  see  in  those  Euro- 
pean nations  that  have  cast  off  the  papacy.  In  those  nations 
there  is  no  religious  freedom,  except  the  freedom  to  die,  as 
tinder  the  pagan  emperors,  for  rehgion.  Let  the  national 
-church  of  any  Protestant  nation  attempt  to  assert  the  free- 
dom of  religion,  or  the  supremacy  of  the  moral  order, 
4igainst  the  national  sentiment  or  the  secular  authority,  and 
it  would  soon  be  made  to  feel  the  chains,  all  gilded  as  they 
may  be,  which  bind  its  limbs.  Who  has  forgotten  Queen 
Elizabeth's  letter  to  her  bishop  of  Ely?  "  Proud  prelate,  I 
made  you,  and  if  you  do  not  stop  your  insolence,  by  God,  I 
will  unmake  you."  Let  the  Anglican,  the  Prussian,  the 
Danish,  Swedish,  or  Bussian  church,  dare  take  a  stand  in 
iavor  of  outraged  right  against  the  queen,  king,  or  emperor, 
and  it  Would  soon  receive  a  rebuke  from  roy^  or  imperial 
Ups  that  it  would  long  remember.  Having  no  support 
above  or  beyond  the  national  authority,  it  has  and  can  have 
no  power  to  resist  that  authority,  and  maintain  its  freedom 
in  spite  of  it,  unless  it  be  when  the  secular  authority  itself 
has  lost  its  hold  upon  the  nation,  and  the  national  sentiment 
is  against  it,  as  was  the  case  in  England  under  James  II. 
When  the  national  church  can  ally  itself  with  the  national 
sentiment  against  the  prince,  it  may,  no  doubt,  maintain 
itself  against  his  authority,  but  it  only  chants  masters ;  for 
it  then  becomes  the  slave  of  that  same  national  sentiment 
which  it  has  invoked  to  its  aid. 

It  would  be  the  same  in  Catholic  states  and  nations  with- 
out the  aid  derived  from  the  papacy,  and  even  with  all  the 
aid  thus  derived,  it  is  often  ver^  nearly  the  same.  Let  the 
church  in  France  assert  the  n^edom  of  religion  and  the 
supremacy  of  the  moral  order  against  the  French  severely, 
and  it  would  be  obliged  to  succumb  to  the  state,  and  do  nis 
Imperial  Majesty's  will,  if  it  had  no  reliance  on  some  power 
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out  of  Franv5e.  Nothing  but  the  papacy,  strengthening  the 
^ands  of  good  Catholics,  and  thundering  its  anathemas- 
against  the  constitutional  church  and  clergy,  saved  Catho^ 
lidty  in  France  during  the  old  French  revolution. 

In  this  country,  we  have  no  royalism  in  name,  and  no 
national  church  so  denominated,  and  so  far  we  have  an  ad- 
vantage  over  others.  The  laws  and  the  national  adminis- 
tration recognize  true  religious  liberty.  But  the  laws  and 
administration  are  for  the  most  part  impotent  with  us  against 
popular  sentiment,  which  can  change  them  at  will.  Beligious 
liberty  here,  as  a  matter  of  fact,lies  at  the  mercy  cS  the^ 
mob.  We  are  a  very  religious  people  in  our  own  way, 
almost  every  man  having  a  religion  of  nis  own ;  but  the  pre- 
dominant religion,  being  non-papal,  with  no  chief  and  no 
support  independent  of  the  country,  is  obliged  to  follow  in- 
stead of  leading,  much  less  resisting,  popular  sentiment  or 
caprice.  All  religions  are  tolerated  m  so  far  as  they  are 
considered  matters  of  no  importance,  and  in  so  far  as  they 
are  by  their  constitution  flexible  to  public  opinion,  but  no 
further.  None  of  the  sects  is  able  to  assert  with  any  effect 
the  inflexible  moral  law  against  the  caprices  of  public  opin- 
ion, or  a  public  opinion  nostile  to  it,  and  they  all  sustain 
themselves  by  their  suppleness,  and  extend  themselves  by 
adroitly  availing  themselves  of  some  local  or  general  popu- 
lar excitement.  Against  popular  opinions,  though  in  favor 
of  truth  and  justice,  the  most  powerful  of  them  are  impotent,, 
and  their  denunciations  are  a  mere  hrutumfulmen.  There- 
is  outside  and  independent  of  them  a  power  greater  thanr 
theirs,  which  says  to  them,  "  Thus  far  you  may  come,  but 
no  further.''  Democracy  with  us  takes  the  place  of  royalism 
in  the  Old  World,  and  me  people  usurp  the  functions  of  the 
church.  The  people  make  the  laws.  Any  religion  may  be 
professed  whicn  does  not  deny  their  supremacy;  but  none 
which  by  its  own  constitution  and  laws  is  beyond  their  con- 
trol. Tjiej  will  permit  no  church  that  is  incapable  of  be- 
coming a  national  church,  or  that  receives  its  constitution 
and  laws  from  another  or  a  higher  than  an  American  source. 
Hence  their  peculiar  hostility  to  the  Catholic  Church.  The 
madmen  leaaing  on  the  war  a^inst  her  do  not  know  how 
to  state  their  own  objections.  They  oppose  her  as  anti- 
American,  and  as  incompatible  with  the  republican  form  of 
government,  which  is  ridiculous  and  absurd.  They  pretend 
that  we  Catholics  cannot  be  loyal  citizens.  As  if  our  obe- 
dience to  the  pope  was  incompatible  with  our  allegiance  to 
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the  state  I  Poor  fools  I  they  only  echo  the  worn-out  allega* 
tions  of  royalism,  under  cover  of  which  it  trampled  on  all 
rightSi  human  and  divine,  natural  and  acquired,  and  estab- 
lished pure  centralized  despotism.  The  real  ground  of 
their  opposition  to  us  is,  that  our  church,  being  papal,  and 
therefore  essentially  one  and  catholic,  caiinot  be  a  particular 
national  church,  independent  of  all  extra-national  ecclesias- 
tical authority.  Such  is  the  character  of  our  religion,  that 
it  is  and  must  be  independent  of  every  national  authority, 
:and  inflexible  before  public  opinion,  it  is  not  that  our  re- 
ligion is  anti-American,  or  hostile  to  the  political  institutions 
•oi  the  country,  but  that  it  is  hot  and  cannot,  without  losing 
its  identity,  be  made  the  slave  of  the  popular  will,  and  alter- 
able at  its  caprices.  It  is  above  the  popular  power,,  and 
•does  not  derive  from  popular  sovereignty.  It  asserts  boldly 
in  the  face  of  the  sovereign  people,  of  statesmen,  politicians, 
and  demagogues,  that  Ood  is  God,  and  to  worship  the  king 
-or  the  people  as  God  is  foul  idolatry.  This  is  what  gives 
ofEence  and  excites  the  Ejiow-Kothing,  or  so-called  Amer- 
ican, movement  against  us.  We  are  members  of  an  invinci- 
ble and  inflexible  Catholic  church,  teaching  all  nations  and 
.€ubiect  to  none.  We  cannot,  then,  be  flexible  to  all  the 
variations  and  caprices  of  ^^progressive  democracy,"  and 
"we  have  a  criterion  of  duty  not  jfounded  by  the  peojjle, — a 
standard  of  right  and  wrong  hot  alterable  by  the  variations 
.and  changes  of  sects  and  parties.  It  is  because  we  are 
papists  that  we  are  opposed.  If  we  would  give  up  the 
pope,  or  reduce  his  primacv  to  a  mere  primacy  of  order, 
•the  Know-Nothings  would  have  no  serious  objection  to  us, 
4md  would  count  us  nearly  as  good  Americans  as  the  Mor- 
mons, the  Methodists,  the  Presbyterians,  or  the  Universal- 
ists.  But  the  assertion  of  the  pope  as  visible  head  of  our 
^urch  would  excite  no  hostility  against  us,  did  they  not  see 
that,  as  long  as  we  adhere  to  the  pope,  we  maintain  the 
sup^remacy  of  the  moral  order,  the  freedom  and  independ- 
ence of  religion.  They  see  that  our  religion  cannot  be 
jsubject  either  to  the  national  government  or  the  national 
sentiment ;  that  it  is  above  all  secular  control,  and  cannot  be 
reduced  to  slavery.  As  their  opposition  to  us  is  avowedly 
to  us  in  our  character  of  papists,  it  should  teach  us  that  the 
papacy  is  the  grand  support  of  religious  liberty,  and  that  its 
preservation  is  the  only  condition  of  maintaining  the  ascen- 
'dency  of  the  moral  order  in  the  government  of  the  world, 
K)r  01  practically  asseiting  the  supremacy  for  all  men  and 
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nations  of  the  law  of  God.  This  should  be  enough  to  bind 
ns  to  the  Holy  See,  and  to  induce  us  in  all  cases  and  under 
all  circumstances  to  rally  around  the  successor  of  Peter. 

The  assertion  of  this  doctrine  may  be  offensive,  and  tend 
to  increase,  rather  than  abate,  the  hostility  already  raging  so 
fiercely  against  us.  But  the  truth  is  the  truth,  and  it  is 
strong  enough  to  sustain  us.  We  must  assert  religious^ 
liberty,  we  must  assert  the  independence  and  supremacy  of 
the  moral  order.  We  must  assert  catholicity  against  national- 
ism, if  we  would  assert  our  religion  at  all,  or  any  thing^ 
above  the  materialism  of  the  i^.  If  ever  there  was  a  time 
when  it  was  necessary  to  make  this  assertion,  it  surely  is 
now,  when  materialism  pervades  every  thing,  and  popular 
idolatry  supersedes  the  worship  of  God.  Shall  GckI  nave 
no  voice  in  this  land  to  speak  out  in  clear  and  fearless  tones 
for  him?  religious  Hberty  not  a  single  heroic  defender 
amongst  ust  A  persecution,  a  bitter  persecution,  no  doubt, 
awaits  u&  We  have  long  foreseen  and  predicted  it;  but 
Catholic  truth  is  worth  dying  for.  We  are  not  disposed  to- 
court  maryrdom,  but  if  it  comes,  we  hope  we  shall  have  the 
grace  to  meet  it  at  least  with  resignation.  Ifever  yet  did 
the  church  flourish  in  a  country  till  its  soil  was  well  watered 
with  the  blood  of  martyrs.  The  Christians  conquered  the- 
Boraan  world  not  by  slaying,  but  by  being  slain ;  and  it  is- 
only  in  the  same  way  that  the  cross  will  ever  become  trium- 
phant in  this  country.  Let  the  Know-Nothings  bum  our 
churches,  desecrate  our  altars,  mob  or  massacre  our  religious, 
deprive  us  of  our  political  rights,  reduce  us  to  the  condition 
of  bondmen,  or  shoot  us  down  in  the  streets  or  in  our 
houses;  they  will  only  hasten,  by  so  doing,  the  day  of  our 
triumph  an;i  of  their  discomfiture.. 

We  might  as  well  be  Protestants  at  once  as  to  waive  the 
church  as  a  spiritual  kingdom  or  polity,  and  attempt  to 
escape  persecution  by  explaining  away  the  papacv  into  an 
inonensive  primacy.  To  do  so  were  to  betray  tne  moral 
order,  and  to  prove  ourselves  unworthy  of  the  Catholic 
name.  There  is  little  merit  in  asserting  the  truth  when  no- 
body questions  it,  or  in  boldly  defending  what  no  one  assails. 
The  merit  is  in  defending  what  is  assaued,  and  in  bein^  al- 
ways ready  to  assert,  if  need  be  with  our  lives,  that  precious 
truth  which  is  the  most  strenuously  denied.  It  is  precisely 
where  the  enemy  seeks  to  make  a  breach  that  we  should 
take  our  stand.  We  are  Americans  indeed,  but  we  are  also- 
Catholics ;  and  as  Catholics  we  are  members  of  a  common- 
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^^ealtli  broader  than  that  of  Massachnsetts,  than  that  of  the 
American  Union,  than  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  joined 
together, — a  spiritnal  commonwealth  superior  to  all  others, 
and  to  which  is  due  our  first  and  deepest  love.  Eeligion  is 
the  supreme  law,  and  represents  the  nighest  and  best.  In 
this  spiritual  commonwesQth  we  are  all  members  of  Christ's 
mystical  body,  and  members  one  of  another.  Not  one  of 
those  members  can  suffer  without  all  the  members  suffering 
with  it.  In  this  order,  this  spiritual  kingdom,  we  are  not 
at  liberty  to  think,  debate,  or  vote  by  nations.  We  are  Cath- 
olics, not  nationalists.  We  are  not  to  consult  what  a  narrow 
and  exclusive  nationalism  demands  or  would  impose,  but 
what  is  due  to  our  brethren  in  all  countries  of  tlie  world 
and  in  all  times,  and  especially  what  is  due  to  our  Lord  who 
has  redeemed  us.  Everywhere  the  church,  whose  function 
it  is  to  introduce  and  sustain  the  supremacy  of  the  moral 
order  in  the  government  of  the  world,  has  to  struggle  against 
nationalism  and  royalism,  or  the  tyrannv  of  the  temporal 
order,  which  would  oppress  and  enslave  her.  Everywnere, 
then,  it  is  necessanr  to  assert  and  sustain  for  Catholics  the 
authority  of  Peter  m  all  its  plenitude ;  for  just  in  proportion 
as  that  authority  is  impaired  in  the  convictions  or  the  af- 
fections of  the  people,  is  impaired  the  power  of  the  church 
to  maintain  her  independence,  and  to  vindicate  the  suprem- 
acy of  ri^ht  It  is  the  good  of  Catholics,  the  interests  of 
Catholicity  everywhere,  i\ot  merely  in  our  own  or  any  other 
particular  nation,  that  we  are  to  consult.  We  are  in  re- 
ligion, in  all  that  belongs  to  the  moral  or  spiritual  order,  to 
consider  aU  Catholics  as  constituting  one  people,  and  to 
know  no  diversity  of  race  or  distinction  of  nation ;  for  true 
religion  is  one  lor  all  men,  and  truth  and  justice  are  the 
6ame  in  all  ages  and  in  all  Quarters  of  the  globe.  In  religion 
we  are  and  must  be  Catholics,  as  our  very  name  asserts,  not 
Americans,  Englishmen,  Irishmen,  Frenchmen,  or  Dutch- 
men. 

If  this  offends  American  nationalism,  it  is  not  our  fault ; 
for  the  moral  and  reli^ous  order  is  above  and  paramount  to 
every  nationality,  and  what  we  thus  give  to  our  religion 
never  was  and  never  can  be  due  to  any  nationality  whatever. 
If  a  Know-Nothing  nationalism  takes  umbrage  at  this,  and 

Sersecutes  us  for  not  being  national  in  our  religion,  it  may 
o  so,  we  cannot  help  it.  Our  religion  is  older  and  broader 
than  Americanism,  and  we  know  no  peculiar  American 
religion,  unless  it  be  Mormonism, — the  only  religion  we 
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know  of  that  can  boast  an  American  origin.  Oatholicily  is 
worth  living  for  and  worth  dying  for.  H  we  are  persecuted 
for  asserting  it,  let  it  be  so,  and  let  us  rejoice  and  be  ex- 
ceeding glad  that  we  are  counted  worthy  to  suffer  for  our 
Lord  tfesus  Christ,  who  ^ve  his  life  for  us.  They  who  per- 
secute us  wrong  us,  and  it  is  better  to  receive  wrong  than  to 
do  wrong.  If  we  desert  Peter,  we  lose  all  our  support,  and 
can  expect  no  divine  protection ;  if  we  adhere  firmly  to  him, 
with  a  loving  heart,  with  filial  affection  and  obedience,  we 
know  that  we  are  in  the  way  of  our  duty,  and  that  nothing 
whatever  can  harm  us ;  for  the  words  of  our  Lord  are  true : 
^'  Thou  art  Peter,  and  upon  this  rock  will  I  build  my  church, 
and  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it."  AH 
ecclesiastical  history  proves, that  the  divine  protection  never 
fails  those  who  rally  around  the  vicar  of  Jesus  Christ,  while 
they  who  desert  him,  or  depreciate  the  papacy  and  seek  to 
deprive  it  of  its  prerogatives,  are  abandoned  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  enemies  of  G^  and  his  church. 

Neither  here  nor  elsewhere  is  it  possible  to  conciliate  the 
opposition  to  Catholics.  The  pretence  is  here  and  every- 
where that  Catholics  cannot  be  loyal  subjects,  because  they 
are  obedient  to  the  pope,  who  must  when  he  commands  be 
obeyed  in  preference  to  the  state.  It  is  of  no  avail  for  us 
to  seek  to  refute  this  charge  by  loud  professions  of  our  loy- 
alty, by  abusing  the  pope  WK)thetically,  or  by  ransacking 
history  to  find  instances  of  Cathol^  disobeying  papal  man- 
dates. These  instances  our  enemies  are  sharp-sightea  enough 
to  see  are  not  Catholic  precedents,  and  were  in  violation  of 
Catholic  principles.  Our  enemies  do  not  doubt  our  loyalty 
to  the  state  in  so  far  as  the  state  commands  nothing  contrary 
to  the  law  of  God  as  interpreted  by  our  church,  that  is,  in 
all  things  temporal.  They  know  that  our  religion  itself 
commands  us  to  be  loyal  thus  far ;  but  that  is  not  enouirh 
for  them.  Our  very  onenoe  is,  that  we  do  and  must  make 
a  reservation  in  favor  of  spirituals,  for  thev  will  have  the 
state  supreme  in  all  things,  and  suffer  no  citizen  to  recog- 
nize in  any  order  any  law  higher  than  that  of  the  state,  or 
any  authority  that  does  not  emanate  from  the  state  or  is  not 
subject  to  it.  We  cannot  as  Catholics  and  friends  of  relig- 
ious liberty,  we  cannot  as  men  who  understand  the  rights  of 
tlie  moral  order,  make  the  concessions  they  demand.  We 
must  deny  the  competencv  of  the  state  in  spirituals,  and 
assert  the  freedom  and  independence  of  religion.  We  do 
not  owe,  and  cannot  honestly  profess,  our  unqualified  alle- 
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gianoe  to  the  Btate,  and  till  we  can,  we  cannot  conciliate  onr 
enemies.  We  may  think  to  do  it  by  professing  extreme 
Galilean  views,  but  the  history  of  the  church  proves  that 
Gallicanism,  if  we  so  explain  it  tliat  it  remains  Catholic, 
contains  the  offensive  reservation  of  the  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  spiritual  order.  If  we  so  explain  it  as  to 
yield  that  reservation,  we  explain  away  our  Catnolicity  itself. 
Oonciliation  is  therefore  impossible,  and  the  opposition  must 
remain  and  be  faced  till  the  state  consents  to  retire  within 
its  own  sphere,  and  is  content  to  be  supreme  in  its  own 
order  only.  This  lies  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  as  the 
state  will  never  do  this,  as  it  will  always  be  encroaching  on 
the  rights  of  the  spiritual  order,  the  life  of  the  churcm  in 
this  world,  as  that  of  the  individual  Christian,  must  be  an 
incessant  warfare.  Here  she  is  and  must  be  the  church  mil- 
itant She  can  throw  off  her  armor  and  find  repose  only  as 
she  becomes  the  church  triumphant  in  heaven.  The  only 
Christian,  the  only  wise  or  manly  course  for  us,  is  to  stand 
firm  to  our  principles  as  Catholics,  to  be  ready  to  confess 
Christ  whenever  called  upon,  to  put  our  trust  in  God,  and 
never  to  fear  what  an  arm  of  flesh  mav  do  to  us.  God  will 
sustain  his  church.  He  will  protect  r  eter,  and  reach  forth 
his  hand  to  save  him,  if  apparently  sinking  in  the  waves  of 

?3rsecution ;  he  will  protect  us  too,  if  we  Bind  ourselves  to 
eter  by  our  filial  love  and  unreserved  obedience. 
We  believe  there  is  to  be  a  trial  for  Catholics  in  this 
•country  which  there  is  no  way  of  escaping ;  but  we  do  not 
fear  it.  If  God  be  for  us,  what  is  there  for  us  to  fear  ?  In 
our  patience,  let  us  possess  our  souls.  Persecution  will  try 
our  faith,  but  it  will  bind  us  Catholics  together  in  a  more 
ardent  charity.  It  will  render  us  less  worldly,  make  us  more 
49ober,  more  aevoted  to  the  things  of  God,  and  less  to  the 
things  of  sense.  It  will  serve  to  obliterate  the  distinctions 
-of  race  which  now  produce  diTisions  and  uncharitableness 
among  us,  and  detach  us  from  the  debasing  world  of  poli- 
tics, which  has  held  too  prominent  a  place  in  our  affections. 
The  cold  and  tepid  will  be  warmed  into  new  life,  and  dem- 
agogues will  cease  to  be  rivals  of  the  clergy  in  their  in- 
fluence over  us.  Under  every  point  of  view  we  shall  gain 
by  what  is  intended  to  ruin  us,  and  when  the  storm  of 
Know-Nothingism,  or  a  despotic  nationalism,  passes  over, 
which  it  may  do  mach  sooner  than  most  of  us  expect,  the 
church  will  be  more  firmly  established  here  than  ever.  It 
may  be  that  we  need  chastisement,  and  that  nothing  but  a 
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Aevere  chastiBement  can  remove  scandals  from  amongst  ns, 
And  prepare  as  to  exert  that  moral  weight  in  the  commnnity 
*o  which  our  numbers  entitle  us. 

But  we  have  been  betrayed  into  a  line  of  remark  which 
is  somewhat  foreign  to  our  main  purpose,  which  was  to 
Ihrow  out  some  suggestionsas  to  the  origin  and  nature  of 
\he  Protestant  movement  in  the  sixteenth  centurv.  We 
"^rtainly  have  not  read  all  that  has  been  written  either  by 
Catholics  or  Protestants  on  that  movement ;  but  as  far  as- 
^e  have  read,  we  think  the  deeper  philosophy  of  it  has  not 
generally  been  seen,  and  that  a  real  philosophical  history  of 
ike  reformation  is  a  desideratum  m  our  literature.  We 
think  that  it  has  been  regarded  too  exclusively  as  a  theologi- 
cal movement,  and  not  enough  as  a  movement  of  royalism 
and  nationalism  against  the  papacy  and  the  unity  and  cath- 
olicity of  the  church  as  a  politv  or  kingdom.  It  was  an  at- 
tack  on  special  dogmas,  indeed,  but  stul  more  an  attack  on 
the  essential  and  fundamental  constitution  of  the  church,  a»^ 
the  divinely  instituted  kingdom  for  the  assertion  and  main* 
tenance  of  the  supremacy  of  the  moral  and  spiritual  order 
in  tlie  government  of  the  world,  and  therefore  was,  in  so  far 
as  it  succeeded,  as  Heinrich  Heine,  that  Protestant  of  the^ 
Protestants,  has  most  truly  said,  ^^  the  triumph  of  sensualism, 
or  the  sanctification  of  the  flesh."  Segaraed  in  this  light, 
the  Protestant  movement  becomes  only  a  special  phase  of 
the  general  war  of  the  temporal  against  the*  spiritual,  the 
flesh  against  the  spirit,  the  world  against  God,  which  has 
raged  m>m  man's  first  disobedience,  and  will  end  only  with 
his  last,  as  we  have  on  so  many  occasions  endeavored  to 
prove. 

We  have  wished  also  to  show  that  Protestantism  was  only 
a  development  of  the  anti-papal  doctrines  held  by  nearly  all 
the  European  sovereigns  ana  court  lawyers,  whether  nom- 
inally Catholic  or  avowedly  heretical,  from  the  reign  of 
Philip  IV.  down  to  the  sixteenth  century ;  and  therefore 
for  Catholics  to  defend  those  doctrines,  or  to  cite  the  exam- 
ples they  authorized  as  precedents,  is  only  to  play  into  the 
hands  of  our  Protestant  adversaries,  and  deprive  us  of  our 
principal  means  of  support.  In  the  long  contests,  often 
severe  and  bloody,  between  the  popes  and  emperors,  be- 
tween the  Holy  See  and  the  European  monarchies,  it  should 
be  seen  and  felt  that  the  popes  were  simply  the  assertors  of 
the  supremacy  of  the  law  of  God,  or  of  the  moral  order^ 
and  defenders  of  the  freedom  and  independence  of  religion,. 
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that  is,  of  true  religions  liberty.  They  warred  for  the  free- 
dom and  independence  of  the  sonl  against  the  tyranny  of 
the  body,  of  spiritual  liberty  against  material  despotism, 
and  therefore  are  entitled  to  the  gratitude  and  love  of  all 
who  have  any  just  conceptions  of  what  it  is  that  constitutes- 
the  true  glory  and  dignity  of  man.  Hence  we,  as  Catlio- 
lies,  instead  oi  being  half  ashamed  of  their  deeds,  apologiz- 
ing for  them,  or  timidly  defending  them,  should  exult  in 
them,  and  appeal  to  them  as  our  titles  to  the  gratitude  of 
mankind.  Instead  of  sympathizing  with  tiie  materialism, 
the  royalism,  and  nationalism  which  opposed  them,  and 
finally  carried  away  half  of  Europe  from  the  church,  we- 
should  look  upon  uiese  thin^  as  the  most  dangerous  ene- 
mies of  mankind,  as  well  as  me  individual  soul,  and  oppose 
to  them  a  heartv  love  to  the  Holy  See,  and  a  steady  and 
persevering  obedience  in  all  tilings  spiritual  to  the  successor 
of  Peter. 


PROTESTANTISM  IN  THE  SIXTEENTH  CEN- 
TURY.* 


[From  Brommoa^u  Qoarterly  Revtaw  for  April,  18B8.] 

The  Abh6  Poisson  is  known  to  us  only  as  the  author  of 
this  brief  essay  on  the  causes  of  the  success  of  Protestant- 
ism in  the  sixteenth  century.  He  writes  with  ability,  but 
evidently  appertains  to  the  class  of  ^^  candid  Catholics,"  as 
a  writer  in  the  IhMin  Beview  denominates  them,  who  so- 
often  force  us  to  exclaim,  "  Save  us  from  our  friends."  He 
has,  however,  the  merit  of  understanding  that  Luther  and 
his  associates  did  not  make  the  so-called  reformation, — a 
reformation  that  reformed  nothing, — and  that  its  success 
was  owing  to  causes  quite  apart  from  their  genius^  ability, 
learning,  audacity,  or  wickedness.  The  apostate  monk 
originated  nothing,  and,  at  most,  only  gave  expression  to* 
the  sentiments  and  passions  of  his  age,  especially  in  the 
Oermanic  nations,  then  the  least  cultivated  and  enlightened 
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.portion  of  Eiirope.  He  did  not  destroy  the  faith  of  the 
people  who  joined  the  Protestant  movement ;  he  only  re- 
vealed to  them  the  fact  that  they  had  already  lost  it,  and 
ceased  to  be  Catholics.  He  broaght,  as  the  Germans  would 
say,  the  age, to  seif-consciousness,  and  induced  those  not  of 
the  church  to  go  out  from  her  communion,  and  to  set  up  a 
religion,  or  a  no-religion,  for  themselves. 

Taking  this  view  of  the  case,  the  Abl^  Poisson,  in  this 
^rief  essay,  seeks  the  explanation  of  the  rapid  spread  of 
Protestantism  in  the  sixteenth  century,  in  causes  whicdi 
-were  in  operation  for  the  most  part,  long  befora  the  re- 
formers appeared  on  the  stage.  These  causes  he  enumer- 
ates and  develops  with  great  freedom  and  boldness,  with 
•eonsiderable  depth  of  thought  and  vigor  of  expression.  He 
has  evidently  thought  beyond  his  books,  and  for  himself ; 
:and  he  writes  from  his  own  mind,  without  embarrassing 
himself  at  all  with  the  bearing  what  he  says  may  have  on 
the  sanctitv  and  infallibility  of  the  church.  The  causes  of  the 
success  of  Protestantism  in  the  sixteenth  century  he  divides 
into  two  classes, — extrinsic  and  intrinsic.  The  extrinsic 
causes,  he  tells  us,  were  :  '^  1.  The  rash  pretensions  of  the 
court  of  Home  to  authority  over  the  temporalities  of  kings ; 
2.  The  unh&ppy  issue  of  the  great  schism  of  the  West ;  8. 
The  imprudent  conduct  of  the  bishops  assembled  at  Basel ; 
4.  The  disorders  of  the  court  of  Eome ;  5.  The  establish- 
ment of  tithes ;  6.  The  multiplication  of  religioua  orders ; 
7.  The  abuse  of  indulgences;  8.  The  rigors  of  the  in- 
4][ui8ition;  9:  Negligence  in  correcting  abuses;  10.  The 
ignorance  in  whicn  the  people  grovelled;  11.  The  fondness 
ior  subtilties;  12.  Too  little  care  in  arresting  the  first 
movements  of  the  reform ;  18.  The  mischievous  policy  of 
Charles  Y. ;  and  14.  The  persecution  of  Protestants."  The 
intrinsic  causes,  or  those  supplied  by  Protestantism  as  soon 
AS  it  made  its  appearance^  were :  ^^  1.  The  passions  loosened 
from  all  restraint ;  2.  Absolute  independence  in  matters  of 
faith ;  3.  The  impunify,  the  security  even,  afforded  to  in- 
continent clerks ;  4.  Ijie  temptation  presented  for  one  to 
make  a  noise  in  the  world,  by  establishing  himself  as  a  chief 
.of  the  new  doctrines ;  5.  The  opportunity  offered  for  one, 
without  too  much  shame,  to  take  possession  of  the  goods  of 
the  church." 

These  are  {he  causes  assigned,  and  some  of  them,  no 
.doubt,  really  existed  and  actu^y  contributed  to  such  success 
jis  Protestantism  obtained ;  but  some  of  them  also  are  imagi- 
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nary,  and  those  that  are  not,  were  not,  with  one  or  two  ex- 
ceptions, pecaliar  to  the  sixteenth  century.  They  are  in' 
general  only  the  old  enemies  of  the  chnrch,  snch  as  she  has- 
at  all  times  and  places  to  combat,  and  present  very  little  to- 
explain  why  Protestantism  was  able  to  succeed  in  the  six- 
teenth century  rather  than  in  the  fifteenth,  or  even  the 
fourteenth. 

That  the  reform  was  marked  by  bitter  hostility  to  the 
papacy,  and  was  chiefly  a  revolt  against  the  papal  authority,, 
we  certainly  hold ;  but  we  cannot  agree  with  the  author,- 
that  it  was  ^^  the  rash  pretensions  of  the  court  of  Borne  to 
authority  over  the  temporalities  of  kings  "  that  provoked  that 
hostility,  and  led  to  tnat  revolt.  By  the  court,  he  means 
the  church,  of  Kome,  including  the  pope,  as  is  evident  from: 
the  following : — 

"  Let  U8  not  seek  to  dissemble  the  fact,  that  the  church  of  Rome,  on< 
becoming  Independent  of  every  ciyil  govemment,  lost  a  little  of  the 
chann  of  primitive  simplicity,  although  she  gained  somewhat  in  6clat 
and  splendor.  Her  divine  authority,  indeed,  was  i&lways  venerated,  but^ 
the  very  veneration  she  received.  Joined  to  the  glory  of  commanding,, 
gave  her,  perhaps,  too  high  an  opinion  of  herself.  Having  become  ac^ 
customed  to  see  sovereign  princes  and  nations  abase  themselves  before 
her,  she  imagined  that  she  held  in  her  hands  the  two  swords.  True, 
she  did  not  declare  it  an  article  of  faith,  that  she  is  supreme  In  tem- 
porals as  well  as  spirituals,  for  this  is  an  error,  and  the  church  of  Rome, 
mother  and  mistress  of  all  the  churches,  does  not  err.  It  was  a  simple 
opinion,  which,  unhappily,  several  popes  entertained  and  tried  quite  too* 
strenuously  to  make  prevail.  I  do  not  accuse  them ;  I  only  see  in  some* 
of  them  short-sighted  views  and  mistaken  zeal,  and  in  others  a  little  of 
that  general  ignorance  which  then  oppressed  the  world.  Certainly  the 
maxim  of  these  popes  was  not  precisely  the  sort  to  win  the  affections  of 
temporal  sovereigns  for  the  papacy,  and  kings  very  naturally  were  not 
sorry  to  see  it  from  time  to  time  attacked.  They  took  pleasure  in  hum- 
bling Rome,  who  arrogated  to  herself  the  right  to  confer  or  to  take 
away  their  crowns,  and  when  strong  by  the  sword,  they  despised  her 
fulminations,  and  taught  their  subjects  to  do  the  same.  However,  ^ot 
sufficiently  instructed  to  deny  the  maxim  itself,  which  had  gained  cur- 
rency under  favor  of  ages  of  ignorance,  they  went  further,  and  sought 
to  destroy  even  the  spiritual  power  of  the  pope,  so  as  to  have  nothing  to* 
fear  from  him ;  for  it  was  from  their  spirituid  power  that  the  supreme 
pontiffs  deduced  the  power  they  claimed  in  temporals.  But  this  was  an 
attempt  to  get  rid  of  one  evil  by  introducing  another  and  a  far  greater 
one,  since  the  destruction  of  the  spiritual  authority  of  the  pope  would  be 
the  destruction  of  that  economy  which  Jesus  Christ  has  established  In 
the  government  of  his  church.    I  think,  therefore,  that  if  Luther  had' 
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appeared  before  the  Btmggles  of  the  popes  for  temporal  power,  he 
would  not  have  been  able  to  excite  that  horror  of  Rome,  which  is  so 
striking  a  characteristic  of  Protestantism.  When  he  called  the  papacy  a 
tyraony,  there  was  exaggeration  in  the  expression,  but  there  was  also  a 
semblance  of  truth  in  what  he  said,  sufficient  to  allow  him  to  undertake 
to  abolish  it,  which  is  the  great  aim  of  ProtestantisuL  Sound  minds, 
however,  will  readily  comprehend  the  injustice  of  confounding  what  is 
•divine  in  the  papal  authority  with  what,  through  ignorance,  mistaken 
zeal,  and  a  false  idea  of  true  greatness,  the  popes,  preoccupied  with  their 
imposing  charge  as  common  father  of  the  faithful,  mingled  with  it"^ 
pp.  11,  12. 

The  Abb6  Poisfion,  when  writiiig  this,  must  have  been 
too  preoccupied  with  making  ont  his  case  to  reflect  that  he 
•could  not  consistently  write  thus  of  a  churchy  which,  as  a 
Oatholic,  he  is  bound  to  believe  holy,  and  even  concedes  to 
be  infallible.  He  has,  of  course,  the  right  to  relate  his- 
torical facts  as  they  really  were,  let  the  consequences  be 
what  they  may ;  but,  if  the  facts  in  the  case  warrant  the 
-conclusion  he  here  draws,  it  seems  to  us  that  he  ought  not 
to  profess  himself  a  Catholic  A  church  which  loses  her 
-charm  of  simplicity,  is  dazzled  by  her  own  greatness,  puffed 
up  with  pride  at  the  veneration  she  receives,  entertains  and 
seeks  to  establish  an  erroneous  opinion  of  her  own  powers, 
claims  and  exercises  an  authority  prejudicial  to  the  tem- 
poral prince  which  has  not  been  granted  her  by  her  founder, 
can  hardly  be  the  church  of  God.  If  what  the  Abb6  Pois- 
son  has  aUowed  himself  to  sa^  of  the  church  of  Home,  in- 
cluding the  supreme  pontiff  be  true,  she  should,  in  our 
judgment,  be  regarded  as  the  synagogue  of  Satan  rather 
than  the  church  of  Christ  Luther  was  coarser  and  less 
-civil  in  his  expressions,  but  we  recollect  nothing  in  his  dia- 
tribes against  Rome  really  more  injurious  to  her  than  what  we 
have  here  faithfnlly  translated  from  the  "Priest  of  the  Dio- 
cese of  Chartres."  Surely,  if  this- may  be  said  of  her  with 
truth,  it  could  be  only  in  bitter  irony  that  we  could  call  her 
the  immaculate  spouse  of  the  Lamb  ? 

The  church  of  Some,  it  seems,  "  in  becoming  indepen- 
dent of  every  civil  government, — de  t<mt  pov/oavr  humain^ 
— ^lost  a  little  of  the  charm  of  primitive  simplicity.'*  Does 
the  worthy  abb6  consider  it  a  damage  that  the  church 
became,  or  is  thus  independent ;  and  would  he  have  her 
dependent  on  the  civil  government,  and  therefore  the  slave 
of  the  state )  But  when  was  the  church  of  Some  depen- 
dent on  any  civil  government?    "Was  it  when  the  apostles 
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refused  to  obey  the  magistrates,  who  commanded  them  to 
preach  no  more  in  the  name  of  Jesns  of  Nazareth,  alleging 
m  their  defence,  that  they  mast  obey  God  rather  man  men  i 
Was  it  when  she  took  refo^  in  tne  catacombs,  and  sent 
her  children  to  be  torn  by  wild  beasts  in  the  amphitheatre, 
or  to  snfier  death  in  the  most  excruciating  forms,  rather 
than  offer  one  grain  of  incense  to  Csesarf  Whence,  wo 
would  respectfully  ask,  has  the  Abb^  Poisson  learned  that 
Home  has  lost  any  thing  of  her  primitive  simplicitnrt  Is 
it  characteristic  of  an  aflfectionate  son  to  tell  his  motner  to 
her  face,  that  she  is  growing  old,  and  has  lost  the  charms  of 
her  youth?  Bome,  in  consec|nence  of  the  spread  of  Catho- 
licity, the  conversion  of  nations,  mnltipliea  relations  with 
states  and  empires,  and  the  failure  of  the  great  patriarchates 
of  the  East,  has  had,  no  doubt,  a  vast  accumulation  of  busi- 
ness to  attend  to,  and  has  had  to  organize  various  courts  and 
<soi'igregations  for  its  despatch,  and  also  to  observe  various 
forms  m  her  intercourse  with  kings,  emperors,  and  princes, 
which  were  not  demanded,  nor  mdeed  practicable,  when 
Peter  first  erected  his  chair  in  the  Eternal  City ;  but  she 
bas,  we  are  bold  to  say,  never  lost  any  thing,  as  Hhe  church, 
of  her  primitive  simplicity,  and  not  a  single  pope  has  ever 
used  language  more  imperial  than  that  used  by  St.  Peter 
himself  to  Ananias  and  Saphira,  or  to  Simon  the  Magician. 
In  a  Protestant,  this  cant  about  the  primitive  simplicity  of 
the  church  is  natural  enough,  and  to  be  looked  for ;  but  in 
a  Catholic,  it  is  any  thing  but  edifying.  The  church  of 
Bome,  if  what  she  professes  to  be,  and  i^at  every  Catholic, 
who  understands  himself,  believes  her  to  be,  never  grows 
old,  never  loses  a  single  charm  or  grace  with  the  lapse  of 
time,  or  the  changes  which  take  place  in  the  world  around 
her ;  and  is  as  young,  as  fresh,  as  blooming,  as  vigorous, 
xind  as  charming  to-day  as  she  was  when  she  went  forth 
from  Jerusalem  to  convert  the  nations,  or  when,  emerging 
from  the  catacombs,  she  planted  the  cross,  the  symbol  of 
man's  salvation,  on  the  capitol  of  the  Csesars.  If  the  learned 
abb6,  in  his  historical  researches,  has  discovered  any  facts 
which  prove  that  she  is  not  so,  he  ought,  as  a  conscientious 
and  consistent  man,  to  abandon  her  communion,  and  cease  to 
own  her  for  his  mother. 

Will  the  Abb6  Poisson  allow  us  to  ask  him,  by  what 
authority  he  tells  us  that  the  church  of  Eome  ^^  formed,  per- 
haps, too  high  an  idea  of  herself  "  t  We  had  supposed  that 
it  was  from  ner,  and  from  her  alone,  that  we  are  to  learn 
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what  is  too  high  or  too  low  an  idea  of  her, — ^what  she  is,  what 
are  her  powers,  her  position,  her  office,  her  authority  and 
her  merits.  We  have  sapposed  that  it  would  be  at  least 
rash  for  us  to  accuse  her  of  ignorance,  rashness,  arrogance, 
putting  forth  unfounded  dahns,  entertaining  and  seeking 
to  establish  an  erroneous  opinion,  and  pretending  to  an 
authority  in  temporals  to  which  she  had  no  right  Who  are 
we,  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  church  of  Kome,  and  to  sum- 
mon the  sovereim  pontiffs  to  our  tribunal  t  If  the  authority 
of  the  church  of  Icome  is  divine,  if  she  is  the  mother  and 
mistress  of  all  the  churches,  and  if  she  never  errs,  but  is  in- 
fallible, as  the  learned  abb^  confesses,  it  is  for  her  to  teach 
us  what  are  her  powers,  what  are  her  rights,  and  what  the 
extent  and  the  limits  of  her  authority,  and  not  for  us  to 
teach  her.  She  is  our  judge,  not  we  hers.  It  belongs  to 
her  to  define  her  own  powers,  and  we  must  accept  her  defi- 
nition, whether  it  includes  more  or  less,  or  forfeit  our  Cath- 
olic character.  She  alone  is  competent  to  decide,  whether 
her  pretensions  are  rash  or  not,  whether  she  holds,  or  has 
ever  lield,  an  erroneous  and  dangerous  opinion  or  not,  and 
whether  she  does  or  does  not  possess  the  two  sworda— -tem- 
poral and  spiritual. 

The  Abb^  Poisson  says  that  the  church  of  Bome,  *'  hav- 
ing become  accustomed  to  see  sovereign  princes  and  nations 
abase  themselves  before  her,  ima^ned  that  she  held  the 
two  swords  in  her  hands."  This  ne  maintains  is  an  error. 
But  if  she  so  imagihed,  how  does  he  know  that  ft  is  an  error? 
Whence  has  he  learned  that  she  does  not  hold  the  two 
swords  t  Has  she,  has  any  pope,  or  any  general  council,  dis- 
claimed the  doctrine,  or  censured  it  as  erroneous  t  It  was 
not  an  article  of  faith,  he  says,  and,  though  an  error,  the 
church  of  Kome  did  not  err  in  nolding  it,  because  she  held 
it  not  as  faith,  but  as  an  opinion,  yfe  do  not  understand 
this  reasoning.  It  is  too  fine  for  our  gross  conceptions.  She 
has,  he  asserts,  held  it,  sought  to  mSte  it  prevail,  claimed 
and  exerdsed  the  powers  it  would  give  her  if  it  were  true. 
If  80,  and  it  be  an  error,  it  strikes  us,  that  she  has  erred, 
and  as  grievously  erred,  as  if  she  had  formally  declared  it 
to  be  01  faith.  According  to  the  abb6,  it  was  *^a  simple 
opinion  with  some  popes,  unhappily,  entertained  and 
tried  quite  too  strenuously  to  make  prevail," — some  through 
shortsightedness  and  mistaken  zeal,  and  others  through 
ignorance  and  a  false  idea  of  true  greatness.  Now  we  ao 
not  assert  that  the  pope,  in  matters  of  mere  administration, 
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which  depend  on  simple  hnman  prudence,  may  not  mis- 
judge, though  we  are  not  preparea  to  say  that  he  can,  far 
ess  that  eyen  in  these  matters  he  eyer  has  misjudged,  or 
eyer  failed  to  adopt,  at  the  precise  time  and  place,  the  pre- 
cise policy  or  measure,  all  circumst^mces  considered,  the  best 
for  the  interest  of  the  church  and  the  salyation  of  souls ;; 
but  we  must  haye  some  higher  authority  than  our  own  or 
that  of  our  learned  and  independent  author,  to  proye  to  us 
that  the  supreme  pontiff  eyer  did  or  can  err  as  to  the  extent 
or  the  limits  of  his  own  powers, — eyer  was  or  eyer  can  be 
so  short- sighted,  so  ignorant,  so  mistaken  in  his  zeal,  or  so* 
preoccupied  with  the  imposing  nature  of  his  charge,  as  to 
claim  and  attempt  to  enforce  for  the  papacy  a  power,  either 
in  spirituals  or  temporals,  not  possessed  by  it  through  the 
concession  or  authorization  of  J  esus  Christ,  whose  yicar  on 
earth  he  is. 

But  we  must  tell  our  worthy  author  that  we  doubt  hi& 
being  right  in  saying  that  the  church  held  a  maxim  as  to 
her  authority  in  regard  to  the  secular  order,  which  she  did 
not  define  to  be  of  faith.  All  the  power  that  it  can  be 
proyed  the  pope  eyer  claimed,  as  representatiye  of  the  spir- 
itual order,  in  temporals,  was  actually  defined  to  be  of  faith^ 
by  Boniface  VIII.  in  the  bull  Vnmn,  Sanctom,^  which  has 
neyer  been  and  neyer  can  be  abrogated,  if  we  may  belieye 
Clement  V.,  who,  when  Philip  the  Fair  demanded  its  re- 
call, answered  that  he  could  not  recall  it,  because  it  contained 
a  dogmatic  definition.  We  say  not  that  it  was  eyer  defined 
to  be  of  faith,  that  the  pope  possesses  all  the  power  which 
the  Abb6  Poisson  says  certam  popes  arrogated  to  them- 
selyes;  but  we  do  say  that  all  the  power  in  regard  to  tem- 
porals, which  it  can  be  proyed  from  history,  any  pope  ever 
claimed  as  the  representatiye  of  the  spiritual  order,  was  so 
defined.  The  distinction  between  faith  and  opinion  re- 
sorted to  by  the  author,  cannot,  therefore,  in  this  case  avail 
him.  He  must,  then,  either  concede  that  the  church  of 
Home  possesses  by  divine  right  all  the  power  the  pope& 
have  ever  claimed  for  her  on  the  ground  of  that  rignt,  or 
concede  that  she  has  erred  in  matters  of  faith.  But  is  it 
not  quite  as  likely  that  St  Gregory  VII.,  Innocent  III., 
Boniface  VIII.,  John  XXIL,  and  Sixtus  V.,  were  as  well 
informed  as  to  the  rights  and  powers  of  the  papacy,  quite 
as  free  from  mistaken  zeal,  and  quite  as  farnsighted  as  the 
simple  priest  of  the  diocese  of  Chartres  ?  By  what  authority 
does  he  tell  us  that  these  great  popes  put  forth  rash  preten* 
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eions,  and  tried  to  make  prevail  a  false  and  dangerous 
opinion?  Has  the  church  ever  declared  those  pretensions, 
whatever  they  were,  to  be  rash,  and  declared  tnat  opinion 
an  error?  Has  she  ever  abandoned  any  claim  that  tiheee 
great  ^ntiffspnt  forth  for  her  as  flowing  from  her  spiritual 
authoritv  ?  Has  any  one  of  the  snocessors  of  St  Peter  de- 
clared, that  through  ignorance,  mistaken  zeal,  short-sighted- 
ness, and  too  excmsive  preoccupation  with  their  imposiD^ 
charge  as  common  father  of  the  faithfol,  Hxej  put  form 
claims  to  a  power  not  rightfully  theirs  ? .  Assuredly  not. 
What  authority,  then,  will  the  author  adduce  ?  Will  he  ap- 
peal to  the  public  opinion  of  Catholics  at  the  present  day, 
and  allege  that  it  is  opposed  to  the  maxims  of  the  popes  m 
the  middle  ages  ?  But  even  if  such  an  appeal  were  aUowable, 
it  could  avaS  him  nothing ;  for  at  the  lurthest,  the  public 
opinion  of  Catholics  of  to^ay  is  not  more  opposed  to  it,  than 
the  public  opinion  of  Catholics  was  favoraole  to  it  then ; 
and  since  the  church  is  catholic  in  time  as  well  as  in  space, 
it  would  be  difficult  for  him  to  prove  that  the  public 
opinion  of  Catholics  is  worth  more  in  the  age  of  Pius  IX., 
than  it  was  under  Gregory  Vli.  or  Innocent  lU.,  and  the 
attempt  to  do  so  might  possibly  involve  still  greater  dif- 
ficulties. 

But  we  are  far  from  accepting  the  statement  that  the 
church  of  Eome  ^'  arrogated  to  herself  the  right  to  confer  or 
to  take  away  the  crowns"  of  kings,  when  made  without  any 
qualification ;  for  that  would  imply  that  kings  hold  their 
crowns,  or  civil  government  its  rights,  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  supreme  pontiff,  which  no  pope  ever  pretended,  and 
which  JBonif ace  Vlli.  expressly  aisclaimed.  Whatever  au- 
thority the  pope  has  ever  claimed  over  Catholic  sovereigns 
by  divine  nght,  he  has  claimed  it  as  representative  of  the 
spiritual  order,  and  therefore  it  can  be  only  that  which  the 
spiritual  inherently  possesses  over  the  temporal  This,  the 
Abb6  Foisson  cannot  deny,  for  he  says  expressly,  that  the 
popes  deduced  the  power  over  temporals,  which  they  claimed, 
from  their  spiritual  authority.  The  pope  has,  in  spirituals, 
all  the  authority  which  Jesus  Christ  has  not  reserved  to  him- 
self, and  it  extends,  undeniably,  to  all  questions  or  matters 
that  do  or  can  come  up  in  the  spiritual  government  of  the 
faithful ;  but  it  extenos  to  temporals  only  in  so  far  as  they 
are  involved  in  the  spiritual.  Kings  are  as  much  bound  to 
obey  the  law  of  God,  whether  the  natural  or  &e  revealed 
law,  as  are  their  subjects,  and  in  their  public  as  much  as  in 
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their  private  capacity;  and  the  pope  is  the  divinely  ap- 
pointed guardian,  interpreter,  and  judge  of  that  law  for 
them  as  much  as  he  is  for  anv  other  member  of  the  church. 
He  has,  by  virtue  of  his  spiritual  authority,  tlie  right  to 
decide  for  all  Catholics,  without  exception,  whether  a  given 
civil  enactment  does  or  does  not  contravene  the  natural  or 
the  revealed  law,  and  in  case  it  does,  to  forbid  them  to  obey 
it,  for  we  must  obey  Ood  rather  than  men.  He  has  author- 
ity to  judge  eveiT  spiritual  question  which  arises,  or  can 
arise,  between  a  Catholic  prince  and  his  subjects,  and  there- 
fore to  determine  whether  the  prince  has  or  has  not  for- 
feited his  trust,  or  whether  his  subjects  are  or  are  not 
absolved  from  their  allegiance :  for  these  are  spiritual  ques- 
tions, although  thev  may  have  temporal  consequences,  since 
they  are  questions  which  regard  conscience.  But  no  pope 
ever  claimed,  as  an  inherent  right  of  the  papacy,  temporal 
authority  over  princes,  or  power  to  interfere  with  their  tem- 
poralitieB.  In  the  case  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  revived 
m  the  person  of  Charlemagne,  the  pope  had,  by  the  consti- 
tution of  that  empire,  the  right  to  elect  and  crown  the  em- 
perors, and  under  the  feudal  system  the  Holy  See  became 
the  suzerain  of  several  European  kingdoms,  states,  and  prin- 
cipalities, through 'their  own  solicitation  and  cession;  but 
the  maxim,  that  the  supreme  pontifE  may  confer  or  take 
away  crowns  at  his  own  pleasure  or  arbitrary  will,  no  pope 
ever  adopted,  no  Catholic  doctor  ever  taught.  Civil  power 
ordinarily  derives  from  God  through  the  people,  and  we 
know  of  no  authority,  spiritual  or  temporal,  that  can  right- 
f  ullv  dispossess  it,  so  long  as  it  answers  its  end,  or  does  not 
forfeit  its  trust  by  its  own  tyrannical  and  oppressive  acts. 

There  is  no  doubt,  as  the  Abb6  Poisson  maintains,  that 
hostility  to  Rome  was  the  characteristic  of  the  Protestant 
movement,  as  it  is  the  only  thing  in  which  all  Protestants 
are  or  ever  have  been  agreed ;  and  there  is  just  as  little 
doubt  that  the  reformers  attempted  to  justify  this  hostility 
by  accusing  the  popes  of  rash  pretensions  to  temporal  au- 
thority over  the  state,  and  of  usurping  powers  incomnatible 
wiUi  Christian  liberty ;  but  that  the  facts  were  as  tney  al- 
leged, or  that  their  charges  were  well-founded,  we  have 
never  seen  proved,  and  do  most  explicitly  deny.  •  Whoever 
has  read  history  sufSciently  to  be  competent  to  form  a  judg- 
ment on  the  subject,  knows  perfectly  well  that  in  their  lon^ 
and  often  terrible  struggles  with  the  empire,  or  with 
CsBsar,  the  popes  have  never  claimed  or  attempted  to  do 
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more  than  vindicate  the  independence  of  the  church  and 
the  freedom  of  the  spiritnal  order.  The  rash  pretenaons^ 
the  aggressions,  the  usurpations,  have  in  all  cases  been  on 
the  side  of  the  secular  power,  never  on  theirs.  In  the 
struggle  between  St.  Gregory  and  Henrv  IV.,  king  of  the 
Germans,  the  holy  pontiff  attempted  only  to  carry  out  the 
discipline  of  the  church,  to  recover  for  her  the  right  of  in- 
vestiture, which  the  secular  power  had  usurped,  and  to  put 
down  simony  and  irregularities  among  the  clergy,  which 
that  power  encouraged  and  protected.  The  hostiuty,  in  all 
cases,  was  provoked  by  emperors^  kings,  or  princes,  who- 
wished  to  bring  the  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  the  civil  admin- 
istration in  their  respective  states  under  the  control  of  the 
secular  authority.  They  disliked  the  independence  of  the 
church,  and  her  supreme  authority  in  managing  her  own 
temporalities ;  they  disliked,  too,  the  presence  in  their  states,, 
of  a  power  not  held  from  them,  nor  amenable  to  them,  and 
which  governed  the  souls  of  their  subjects,  while  it  left 
them  only  their  bodies.  It  was  not  that  the  pope  inter- 
fered, or  claimed  the  right  to  interfere,  with  the  temporal 
administration  of  their  states,  so  lone:  as  they  restrained  it 
within  the  temporal  order ;  it  was  the  pr«6eni  of  a  divinely 
instituted  authority,  asserting  and  maintaining  the  independ- 
ence of  the  spiritual  order,  and  pronouncing  the  state  in- 
competent in  spirituals,  that  provoked  the  contest ;  because 
where  such  an  authority  is  present  and  exercising  its  rights^ 
absolutism,  or  despotism,  is  impracticable.  It  was  not  the 
arrogance  of  the  successors  of  Peter,  but  the  arrogance  of 
Geesar,  wishing  to  embody  all  power  in  himself,  and  to 
reign  absolute  monarch  on  earth,  that  provoked  that  terrible 
struggle  between  the  church  and  the  empire,  which  fills  so 
large  a  space  in  the  annals  of  Christendom,  and  which  is 
not  yet  terminated,  and  which  will  not  entirely  cease  till 
the  consummation  of  the  world,  and  time  is  no  more.  It  is 
inexcusable  ignorance,  or  base  ingratitude,  for  a  Catholic  to 
throw  the  blame  of  this  struggle  on  ^e  Eoman  pontiffs, 
and  thus  to  hold  the  church  herself  responsible  for  it ;  or  to 
characterize  it  as  a  contest  on  the  part  of  the  popes  for  afa- 
thority  over  the  temporalities  of  kings.  It  was,  and  is,  and 
will  be,  simply  a  contest  on  the  part  of  the  Boman  pontiff 
for  the  freedom  of  religion,  the  liberty  of  conscience,  and 
the  legitimate  independence  of  the  church  of  God. 

The  great  schism  of  the  West,  the  second  cause  enumer- 
ated by  the  Abb6  Poisson,  had  unquestionably  an  important 
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influence  in  preparing  the  way  for  the  success  of  Protestant- 
ism in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  existence  contempo- 
raneously of  two  or  three  claimants  to  the  papacy,  each  fol- 
lowed by  what  was  called  his  Obedience  /  the  omcious  part 
taken  by  secular  princes  in  producing  or  healing  the  schism ; 
the  discussions  in  regard  to  the  ground  and  authority  of  the 
papacy  to  which  it  gave  rise,  and  the  inept  opinions  and 
schemes  offered  for  putting  an  end  to  it,  tended  not  a  little 
tto  the  abasement  of  the  papacy  in  public  estimation,  and  to 
confuse  the  minds  of  many  ffood  Catholics  even  as  to  the  papal 
-constitution  of  the  church.  Good,  peace-loving  people, 
when  there  is  a  quarrel,  are  usually  disposed  to  throw  the 
blame  of  its  contmuance  on  the  party  in  the  right,  or  the 
least  in  the  wrong.  Not  a  few,  really  well-dispoeed  towards 
the  church,  shocked  at  the  scandal  of  the  scnism,  charged 
it  all  to  the  pope,  and  were  so  indignant  at  him  that  they 
passed  from  the  discussion  of  the  merits  of  the  rival  claim- 
ants, to  the  discussion  of  the  papacy  itself.  In  tliis  latter 
•discussion  some  adventurous  minds  dared  broach  the  opin- 
ion, that  it  were  better  to  have  no  pope  at  all  than  to  be 
liable  to  the  scandal  of  two  or  three  rival  popes  at  the  same 
time.  Such  an  opinion  contained  in  germ  the  whole  Prot- 
-estant  movement  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

To  us  who  live  at  this  day,  and  have  studied  with  some 
•diligence  and  care  the  various  questions  involved  in  that 
schism,  which  lasted  nearly  forty  years,  and  was  concluded 
by  the  election  of  Otto  Colonna,  or  Martin  V.,  by  the 
Cfouncil  of  Constance,  the  matter  then  in  controversy  is 
plain  enough ;  and  it  was  so,  we  doubt  not,  in  the  beginning 
to  the  principal  parties  concerned.  We  have  not  the  least 
•doubt  that  the  Boman  pontiff.  Urban  YI.,  was  legitimately 
elected,  and  was  true  pope ;  that  his  successors,  Boniface 
IX.,  Innocent  VII.,  and  Gregory  XII.,  were  legitimate 
popes,  and  that  Bobert  of  Geneva,  Peter  de  Luna,  Peter 
l^hilargi,  and  Balthazar  Cossa  were  antipopes.  The  council 
-of  Constance  is  for  us  a  legitimate  couticil  only  after  its 
•convocation  by  Gregory  XU.,  and  what  it  did  before  we 
•count  as  non  cuoenuy  save  so  far  as  subsequently  ratified  or 
improved  by  Martin  Y.  The  acts  of  Balthazar  Cossa,  or 
John  XXIU.,  though  he  called  the  prelates  of  his  obedience 
together,  and  of  Peter  de  Luna,  who  sent  his  nuncios  to  the 
council,  add  nothing  for  us  to  its  legitimacy.  It  was  the 
;act  of  Gre^orv  convoking  it,  and  auUiorizing  it  to  proceed 
^as  a  council,  Wore  resigning  the  papacy  for  himself t  that 
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rescned  it  from  the  character  of  a  mere  assembly  of  cardi- 
nals and  bishops  without  any  authority  whatever.  It  is,  also, 
worthy  of  remark,  that  till  the  act  of  Grofforj  legitimating 
it,  notning  in  the  council  proceeded  smoothly  and  according 
to  rule,  and  that  afterwards  there  was  comparatively  little 
difScnlty.  Perhaps  the  events  of  this  schism,  if  profoundly 
studied,  especially  the  acceptance  at  Home  of  Peter  Philargi,. 
elected  by  the  cardinals  and  prelates  assembled  at  Pisa, 
might  throw  some  light  on  the  opinion  of  those,  who,  like 
F^nelon  and  Dr.  D5llin^er,  attacn  the  indefectibility  and 
infallibility  of  the  apostcSio  see  to  the  sedea  rather  than  to 
the  sedenSy  and  prove  that  it  is  necessary  to  say  with  8t. 
Ambrose,  Ubi  Petrus^  ibi  eodesia. 

But,  however  this  may  be,  it  is  very  certain  that  in  the 
actual  state  of  men's  minds,  and  the  all  but  inextricable  con- 
fusion in  which  the  question  was  very  soon  involved,  there 
was  a  serious  difficulty  even  for  able  and  conscientious  prel- 
ates in  determining  now  the  schism  was  to  be  healed,  and 
the  normal  state  ot  thin^  restored.  The  (question  which  of 
the  two,  after  Pisa  which  of  the  three,  claimants  was  pope, 
and  which  were  the  antipopes,  could  not  easily  be  settled  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  obedience  or  obediences  rejected,  and 
it  was  thought  to  be  necessary,  as  matters  had  gone  so  far, 
and  all  the  parties  were  so  obstinate,  to  devise  some  way  of 
terminating  the  schism  without  deciding  or  even  touching 
that  delicate  question.  The  peaceable,  legal,  and  effectusU 
method  of  doing  this,  was  for  the  claimants  to  unite  in  con* 
yoking,  by  a  joint  or  an  individual  act,  a  general  council, 
and  each  resigning  his  own  claims,  be  they  well-founded  or 
not,  and  authorizing  the  council,  on  that  occasion,  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  election  of  a  new  pope.  This  is  the  course 
intended  to  be  taken.  The  obstinacy  of  Peter  de  Luna 
rendered  it  only  partially  practicable.  But  as  the  Council 
of  Constance  professed  to  act  by  papal  authority,  and  acta- 
ally  had  that  of  the  true  pope,  the  election  of  Otto  Colonna 
was  legitimate  aiM  compatible  with  the  papal  constitution  of 
the  church.  The  presence  in  the  council,  and  the  part 
taken  in  the  election  by  the  cardinals  and  prelates  of  the 
two  antipopes,  could  not  vitiate  either  the  election  or  the 
council,  because  they  were  present  and  took  part  by  the 
authorization  or  assent  of  the  pope  and  of  those  in  whom 
vested  for  the  time  being  the  authority  to  hold  the  council 
and  elect  a  new  pontiff.  The  authority  given  by  the  true 
pope,  who,  as  we  say,  was  Gregory  XIl.,  and  the  assent  o£ 
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the  cardinals  and  prelates  of  his  obedience,  sufficed  to  make 
the  election  le^l,  because  throngh  ihem  it  was  virtuallj 
made  by  a  papal  constitution. 

But  all  at  tne  time  did  not  defend*  the  legitimacy  of  the 
Council  of  Constance  and  the  election  of  Otto  Colonna,  who 
took  the  name  of  Martin  Y.,  on  the  fi^nnd  we  have  here 
indicated.  During  the  continuance  of  the  schism,  the  fail- 
ure of  repeated  efforts  to  heal  it,  and  the  protracted  contro- 
versy as  to  the  means  of  terminating  it,  the  opinion  was 
finally  broached  by  some  rash  minds,  perhaps  enemies  of  the 
papacy  itself,  that  there  is  in  the  church  a  power  above  the 
pope,  and  that  in  cases  of  schism,  when  it  is  doubtful  which 
IS  the  true  successor  of  St.  Peter,  the  cardinals  and  bishops 
may  depose  the  claimants,  and  proceed  without  any  papal 
authorization  to  elect  a  new  pope.  This  d'^inion  soon  gained 
no  little  currency.  It  was  only  on  the  ground  that  there 
is  in  the  church  a  power  above  the  pope,  which  in  emergen- 
cies may  be  called  mto  exercise  without  and  even  in  spite  of 
the  papal  authority,  that  the  cardinals  and  prelates  of  the 
two  obediences  assembled  at  Pisa  deposed  both  Gregory 
XII.  and  Benedict  XIII.,  and  elected  Teter  Philargi,  who 
took  the  name  of  Alexander  Y.  It  must  have  been  on  the 
same  ground,  though  opposed  by  the  more  eminent  French 
theologians  and  canonists,  that  the  French  court  hoped  to 
justify  its  withdrawjJ  of  France  from  the  obedience  of  Peter 
de  Luna,  whom  it  had  recomized  as  true  pope,  and  its  re- 
fusal at  the  same  time  to  submit  to  his  competitor,  Gregory 
X IL  The  cardinals  and  prelates  of  Pisa  adopted  tins  opinion 
apparently  with  trembling,  and  seem  to  have  lacked  full  con- 
fidence in  the  legality  of  their  proceeding.  The  fathers  of 
Constance  evidently  nad  at  first  more  confidence  in  it,  and 
wished  to  erect  it  into  a  Catholic  do^a,  as  appears  from 
the  acts  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  sessions, — acts,  however, 
which  have  no  authority  for  us,  because  those  sessions  were 
held  before  the  council  had  b^n  convoked  bjr  Gregory  XIL, 
and,  therefore,  before  the  assembly  was  a  legitimate  council ; 
and  also  because  they  were  not  approved  and  confirmed  by 
Martin  Y.,  who  only  approved  and  confirmed  what  had  been 
done  eanoiliariUr* 

This  opinion  assumed  by  Pisa,  asserted  by  Constance  be- 
fore it  was  a  legitimate  council,  and  repeated  by  the  subse- 
quent assembly  of  Basel,  would  be  very  sound  in  the  politi- 
cal order,  b€K»tuse  in  the  political  order  power  is  ordinarily 
derived  from  God  through  the  people,  and  there  always  per- 
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fiists  in  the  people  a  power  to  dispossess  its  actual  tmsteesy 
and  to  vest  it  in  other  hands,  whenever  it  is  necessary  to  do 
«o,  in  order  to  preserve  the  state.  But  we  cannot  transfer 
the  same  principle  to  the  church,  because  it  denies  her  essen- 
tially papal  constitution,  and  the  immediate  divine  institution 
of  the  papacv,  and  asserts  that  the  pope  derives  his  power 
from  God  only  through  the  church,  and  therefore  that  he  is 
accountable  to  her,  and  may  be  judged  by  her.  It  implies 
that  the  pope  is  secondary,  not  primary,  and  supposes  that 
the  church  can  exist  in  lier  integrity  and  in  her  essential 
faculties,  and  perform  her  essential  functions  as  the  churcli 
of  Christ,  without  and  even  in  opposition  to  the  pope.  We 
do  not  believe  that  the  majority  of  those  who  adopted  this 
opinion  were  aware  of  its  reach,  and  we  doubt  not  that  the 
prelates  who  favomd  it  did  so,  for  the  most  part,  with  a  laud- 
able intent,  as  the  only  ground — considering  the  persistence 
in  regarding  himself  as  true  pope  of  each  of  the  claimants — 
on  wnich  an  end  could  be  enectually  put  to  the  schism ;  and 
we  presume  its  assertion  bv  the  assemblies  of  Constance  and 
Basel  was  made  with  a  aesire  of  providing  a  regular  and 
legal  method  of  avoiding  orgettingoutof  a  similar  ^m&r{>^Z^(? 
in  the  future.  But,  whoever  examines  it  must  see  that  it  is 
fatal  to  the  papacy,  and  contains  the  whole  antipapal  doctrine 
of  Luther.  The  pope,  according  to  it,  was  no  longer  essen- 
tial to  the  church ;  and  after  it  had  been  widelv  dinused,  as, 
thanks  to  kings,  princes,  courtiers,  and  factious  spirite,  it 
was  long  before  the  appearance  of  the  reformers,  it  was,  as 
the  Abbe  Poisson  well  remarks,  an  easy  matter  to  persuade 
simple,  well-meaning  people,  that  so  long  as  they  remained 
fiubmifisive  to  their  bisnops  they  were  in  the  fold  of  Christ, 
whether  these  bishops  submitted  to  the  pope  or  opposed 
him.  They  knew  of  the  pope  only  what  their  pastors  taught 
them,  and  if  these  taught  tliem  that  the  pope  is  not  essen- 
tial to  the  church,  and  mat  he  may  be  rejected  and  she  still 
remain  intact,  what  wonder  that  they  so  believed  ?  This 
opinion  makes  the  church  radically  and  essentially  episcopal, 
and  only  accidentally  papal ;  and  from  episcopalianism  to 
presbyterianism,  asserted  by  Luther  and  Calvin,  there  is  but 
a  step,  and  a  step  quite  easy  to  take — 

Facilis  deBcensua  AveroL 

But  though  we  fully  coincide  with  our  author  as  to  the 
fatal  influence  of  the  great  western  schism  in  preparing  the 
way  for  the  success  oi  the  Protestant  movement,  we  cannot 
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agree  with  him  that  it  did  bo  by  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  terminated ;  for  we  maintain  that  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  terminated  was  legal,  was  bj  virtue  of  papal  author- 
ity, and  without  asserting  any  authority  in  the  church  supe- 
rior to  the  pope,  or  prejudicial  to  him  as  supreme  pastor  and 
governor  of  the  church.  The  mischief  was  done  not  by  the 
issue  of  the  schism,  but  by  the  opinions  and  speculations 
broached  as  to  the  means  of  terminating  it.  Our  Lord  was, 
as  ever,  present  with  his  church  and  took  care  that  no  blow 
should  be  officially  struck  to  the  authority  of  his  vicar ;  and, 
humanly  speaking,  it  was  owing  to  the  so-called  obstinacy 
of  Gregory  XII.,  the  legitimate  pontiff,  and  his  refusal  to 
submit  to  the  assembly  oi  prelates  at  Pisa,  that  the  papacy 
•came  out  from  the  trial  unscathed,  and  the  dissensions  were 
healed  without  the  recognition  in  the  church  of  a  power 
above  it.  But  the  anti-papal  and  revolutionary  opinions 
which  were  broached  during  the  protracted  controversy, 
And  which,  amidst  the  obscurity  and  confusion  in  which 
passion  and  scholastic  subtilty  had  involved  the  question, 
were  favored  by  many  well-disposed  and  even  learned  prel- 
ates, and  by  large  numbers  of  tne  inferior  cle^y,  continaed 
to  circulate  widely  even  after  the  Council  of  Constance,  and 
found  a  ready  and  hearty  support  in  the  courts  of  sover- 
eigns, in  the  parliaments,  with  the  turbulent  nobles,  with 
the  jurisconsults,  and  indeed,  with  all  who  looked  to  the 
«tate  for  their  advancement,  and  were  impatient  of  the  re- 
straints imposed  by  the  papacy.  Though  condemned  by 
the  Council  of  Florence,  they  were  insisted  on  by  the  fac- 
tious prelates  remaining  at  Basel,  and  formed  the  basis  of 
the  pragmatic  sanction,  the  work  of  Charles  VII.  of  France. 
They  floated  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  especially  in  Oer- 
many,  and  parts  of  France,  and  dav  by  day  gained  strength, 
till  at  the  appearance  of  Luther,  tney  had  become  the  com- 
mon  belief  of  the  people,  at  least  of  the  governments  and 
nobility,  of  nearly  all  the  countries  that  finally  became  Prot- 
estant. Indirectly  the  assembly  of  Pisa  introduced  Protes- 
tantism. 

We  cannot  agree  with  the  author  in  holding  the  popes  in 
any  degree  responsible  for  the  schism  itself.  That  fatal 
schism  was  the  work  of  the  sovereigns  aided  by  national 
rivalries,  and  its  chief,  almost  its  sole,  responsibility  rests 
upon  the  author's  own  country.  We  would  not  speak 
lightly  or  disparagingly  of  France ;  we  cheerfully  acknow- 
ledge the  true  Catholic  faith,  piety,  and  zeal  in  all  ages  of 
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a  large  portion  of  her  people,  as  well  as  the  important  ser^ 
vices  her  government  nas  on  numerous  occasions  rendered 
the  Holy  See.  She  falls  below  no  nation  in  Europe,  in  her 
devotion  to  religion,  or  her  contributions  to  its  diffusion. 
We  are  indebted  to  her  for  the  planting  and  growth  of 
Catholicity  in  our  own  beloved  country  in  a  far  greater  de- 

free  than  many  among  us  are  aware.  The  church  in  the 
Tnited  States  has  to  a  great  extent  been  founded  and  built 
up  by  French  bishops  and  clergy,  and  hardly  could  the 
monuments  of  Catholic  zeal  and  piety,  becoming  so  numer- 
ous  in  the  land,  have  been  erected  without  the  liberal  con- 
tributions of  our  brethren  in  France.  The  revival  of  Cath- 
olicity in  England,  dates  from  the  presence  and  labors  of 
the  French  cTergy,  driven  from  their  own  country  by  the 
temporary  ascendency  of  the  Jacobins.  Always  must  "Eng- 
lish and  American  Catholics  cherish  the  warmest  gratitude 
to  Catholic  France,  to  whom  we,  as  an  American  citizen,  owe 
another  debt,  for  it  was  by  her  aid,  her  treasures,  and  her 
blood,  that  we  were  enabled  to  gain  national  independence,, 
and  to  take  a  place  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  If  any 
foreigner  has  a  special  right  to  feel  himself  at  home  in  these 
TJnit^  States,  it  is  the  Catliolic  Frenchman ;  and  base  must 
be  that  American  Catholic  heart,  whether  of  English,  Iiish^ 
or  German  descent,  that  does  not  beat  with  lively  affection 
for  France  and  the  French  people.  Yet  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied that  France  made  the  western  schism,  and  thus  became, 
unintentionally  no  doubt,  the  chief  originator  of  Protes- 
tantism. The  encroachments  of  Philip  the  Fair,  the  grand- 
son of  St.  Louis,  on  the  rights  of  the  church,  his  uncatholie 
and  nniilial  conduct  toward  that  great  Pope  Boniface  YUI., 
and  the  support  he  gave  to  the  Italian  enemies  of  that  pon- 
tiff,— a  band  of  robber  nobles  and  princes, — drove  the  popes 
from  Bome,  and  compelled  them  to  take  up  their  residence 
for  seventy-two  years  at  Avignon  on  the  borders  of  Fiimce, 
surrounded  by  Trench  influences  and  French  cardinals; 
and  that  residence  was,  as  is  conceded  on  all  bands,  a  prox- 
imate cause  of  the  schism.  They  were  French  cardinals,, 
backed  by  the  French  court,  if  not  indeed  instigated  bv  it, 
that  took  the  lead  in  tiie  revolt  from  Urban  vl., — ^whom 
they  had  elected  and  for  four  months  acknowledged, — and 
in  electing  Bobert  of  Geneva  antipope,  and  thus  careating 
the  schism.  France,  too,  was  the  nrst  to  recognize  Bobert 
of  Geneva,  a  Frenchman,  as  the  legitimate  succeesor  of 
Peter,  and  none  but  she  and  her  clients  ever  did  so  recog- 
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nize  him.  But  for  her  the  schism  would  have  died  in  its- 
birth,  if  indeed  it  had  ever  been  bom  at  all.  Any  time 
before  the  affair  of  Pisa  it  was  in  her  power  to  put.  an  end 
to  it  by  returning  to  the  obedience  of  Urban  VI.  The 
other  countries  who  pertained  to  the  obedience  of  Robert 
and  his  successor  Peter  de  Luna,  would  have  readily  fol- 
lowed her ;  for  the  opposition  came  from  the  courts  rather 
than  from  the  theologians  and  canonists.  The  difficnlty 
was  not  in  the  uncertainty  of  the  French  court  as  to  who 
was  the  true  pope,  but  in  the  fact  that  it  wanted  a  French 
pope,  and  would  rather  have  a  false  pope  or  none  at  all  than 
a  Roman  or  tfn  Italian  pope,  as  it  proved  by  withdrawing 
France  from  the  obedience  of  Benedict  XIIL,  and  submit- 
ting to  no  other.  France  made  it  a  national  question.  From* 
her  too,  came  most  of  those  antipapal  maxims  which,  adopt- 
ed by  Basel,  and  supported  by  Charles  VII.  in  his  prag- 
matic sanction,  and  by  the  Emperors  Siffismund,  Albert,  and 
Frederick  III.,  prepared  the  minds  and  ears  of  the  people- 
for  the  course  denunciations  of  the  pope  by  Luther,  without 
being  shocked  or  disgusted. 

The  imprudent  conduct  of  the  bishops  assembled  at 
Basel,  undoubtedly,  as  the  Abb^  Poisson  maintains,  was  one 
of  the  leading  causes  which  prepared  the  success  of  Protes- 
tantism in  the  sixteenth  century.  They  improved  upon 
Pisa  and  Constance,  and  showed  from  the  nrst  a  settled 
determination  to  revolutionize  the  church,  and  to  change 
her  constitution  from  the  papal  to  an  episcopal,  or  perhaps, 
a  presbyterian  constitution.  Their  aim  was,  so  to  speak,  to* 
destroy  the  monarchical  constitution  of  the  church,  and  to» 
substitute  the  council  for  the  pope,  and  to  make  him,  if  re- 
tained, the  nominee  of  the  council,  its  simple  executive 
officer,  deriving  his  power  from  it,  and  amenable  to  it  for 
his  conduct.  They  labored  to  develop  and  to  erect  into- 
Catholic  dogmas  the  maxims  acted  on  oy  Pisa  in  deposing 
QregOTjr  Xll.  and  Peter  de  Luna,  and  in  electing  Peter 
Philargi  pope,  and  which  the  assemblv  at  Constance  had 
guardedly  asserted  in  its  fourth  and  nfth  sessions.  Cer- 
tainly no  little  responsibility  in  regard  to  the  introduction 
and  success  of  Protestantism  in  the  sixteenth  century  rests 
upon  the  factious  prelates  who  persisted  in  calling  them- 
selves the  council  after  it  had  been  transferred  by  Eugenius 
rV.  to  Ferrara  and  subseijuently  to  Florence.  Their  revo- 
lutionary spirit,  their  factious  proceedings,  and  their  anti- 
papal  definitions,  were  more  than  a  prelude  to  Protestant- 
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ism ;  and  Lather  himself  hardly  went  further  in  hijs  hostil- 
ity to  the  papacy  than  the  Cardinal  of  Aries,  their  principal 
leader,  xhey  made  the  church  by  their  definitions  episco- 
pal as  against  tlie  papacy,  and  by  their  conduct,  presbyte- 
rian  as  against  episcopacy  ;  for  they  permitted  the  inferior 
•clergy  to  sit  and  rote  in  the  council,  and  to  vote  even  on 
questions  of  doctrine.  The  definitions  touching  the  autho^ 
ity  of  councils  over  the  pope,  their  right  to  judge  him,  to 
depose  him,  and  to  elect  a  new  pope  in  his  place,  were  car- 
ried by  the  vote  of  simple  priests  against  the  majority  of 
bishops  present 

But  alter  all,  these  prelates  acted  under  the  influence  of 
the  secular  princes,  and  chiefly  under  that  of  Charles 
VII.,  of  France,  and  Sigismnnd,  emperor  of  Germany. 
They  were  chiefly  French  and  German  prelates.  Out  of 
twenty  prelates,  a  majority  of  whom,  by  tne  way,  were  not 
«ven  bishops,  who  were  present  in  the  thirtv-third  session, 
in  which  were  adopted  the  antipapal  definitions,  eighteen 
belonged  to  France  and  Germany.  It  was  principalTv  the 
support  which  Charles  and  Sigismund,  more  especially  the 
latter,  gave  to  these  factious  prelates,  that  created  the  em- 
barrassment of  the  pope,  in  bringing  them  to  a  sense  of  their 
duty,  and  that  encouraged  them  in  their  scandalous  disobe- 
dience. The  officiousness  of  the  king  and  the  emperor  in- 
duced the  pope  to  abandon  his  first  resolution  to  dissolve 
the  council,  and  to  come  to  a  compromise  with  them,  in 
which  he  yielded  to  the  last  limit  of  lawful  concession, — all 
that  he  could  yield  and  save  the  essentially  papal  constitution 
.of  the  church.  Both  the  emperor  and  the  Kin?  sustained 
the  aBsembly  till  the  pope  made  them  see  that  the  principle 
it  contended  for,  if  applied  to  politics,  would  make  the 
monarch  the  subject  of  the  states-general,  and  abasu  his 
power  and  dignitv.  But  thev  continued  to  the  last  to  sus- 
tain the  antipapal  maxims  of  the  asserablv.  So  that,  how- 
'ever  imprudent  was  the  conduct  of  the  bishops  who  sat  in 
it,  and  however  great  its  influence  in  preparing  the  success 
-of  Protestantism,  the  chief  blame  rests  on  the  sovereigns, 
who  were  laboring  to  extend  and  consolidate  their  power, 
and  to  subject  to  it  the  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  the  civil  ad- 
ministration in  their  respective  states. 

We  know  from  history  that  the  sovereigns  took  great 
pains  to  circulate  the  doctrines  of  Basel  among  the  people 
^f  their  several  states.  On  the  eve  of  the  reformation, 
JMaximilian  I.  and  Louis  XII.,  in  their  war  on  Pope  Julius 
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II.,  appealed  to  them,  and  set  n^  a  council  of  five  traitor 
cardinals  against  him.      Louis,  m  his  antipapal  madness, 
compelled  the  French  clergy  to  excommunicate  the  sover- 
eign pontiff,  and  forbid  au  communication  with   him.     It 
was  then  the  supporters  of  the  chair  of  Peter  were  stigma- 
tized as  papists.    Kome  was  denominated  Babylon,  and  f  rom^ 
the  royalist  camp  went  forth  the  threat  that  she  should  be 
destroyed  even  to  her  name.    In  Germany  it  was,  if  possible, 
still  worse.    The  antipapal  doctrines  of  Basel  were  almost 
universally  diffused,  and  the  grossest  calumnies  of  the  Ro- 
man pontiff  were  listened  to  with  pleasure  in  the  castle- 
and  the  cotta^.    Luther  had  not  much  to  do  when  he  ap- 
peared, and  he  only  used  a  language  already  familiar  m^ 
Germany    and    many,  parts  of  Trance.     The  soverei^s, 
through  Pisa,  Basel,  and  other  instruments,  had  deprived 
him  <H  all  originality,  and  accomplished  the  greater  part  of 
his  work. 

The  other  causes  of  the  success  of  Protestantism  assigned 
by  the  Abbd  Poisson  we  pass  over  for  the  present  In  de- 
veloping and  commenting  on  them,  he  says  many  things* 
both  true  and  pertinent,  and  many  tiiins:s,  we  grieve  to  add, 
which  a  Catholic  cannot  say  without  calumniating  his  spir- 
itual mother.  In  general  he  does  not  go  to  the  root  of  the- 
matter,  and  is  far  more  ready  to  say  hard  things  of  the 
sovereign  pontiffs  than  of  the  secular  princes,  and  of  the 
ecclesiastical  than  of  the  lay  society  of  the  time.  He  does 
not  make  enough  of  the  political  and  social  causes  of  the 
success  of  Protestantism,  and  seeks  too  exclusively  its  causes 
in  the  ecclesiastical  society,  the  arrogance  of  popes,  the 
corruptions  of  the  court  of  xvome,  and  the  vices,  faults,  and 
blunders  of  churchmen.  Several  of  the  thin^  he  mentions 
came  too  late  to  serve  his  purpose,  and  actualfy  tended  to  ar- 
rest the  success  of  Protestantism,  and  others  had  no  exist- 
ence, or  if  existence,  no  influence  on  the  result  He  too 
often  for^ts  that  Protestantism  was  essentially  a  political 
and  a  social  movement,  having  its  motives  in  worldly  hopes 
and  passions,  and  was  only  accidentally  a  religious  or  theo- 
logical movement  Had  it  been  primarily  and  essentially 
a  religious  movement,  an  effort  to  introduce  new  doctrines 
in  opposition  to  the  dogmas  of  the  church,  it  would  have 
started  with  a  fixed  and  determinate  confession  of  faith, 
with  which  it  would  stand  or  fall.  It  would,  moreover,  have 
been  confined  to  a  limited  area,  and  proved  short-lived.  Its 
strength,  as  the  Abb6  Poisson  remarks  with  equal  truth. 
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and  profoundness,  lay  precisely  in  the  fact  that  it  had  no 
doctrines^  but  held  itself  free  to  ally  itself  with  any  doc- 
trines that  promised  it  success.  Buck  it  was  in  the  begin- 
ning, and  such  it  is  now.  It  has  by  turns  taken  up  and  cast 
off  nearly  all  conceivable  heresies,  and  has  been  uniform 
and  invariable  only  in  its  relentless  hostility  to  Bome  and 
the  papal  constitution  of  the  church.  Heretical  as  well  as 
schismatic,  of  course,  it  was  in  the  outset,  but  its  heresies  were 
adopted  as  accessories,  not  as  principles,  and  save  those  which 
appealed  to  the  ambition  of  princes  laboring  to  become  ab- 
solute, to  the  insane  hatred  of  Bome,  which  the  princes  had 
themselves  excited,  to  the  envy  or  jealousy  of  tne  inferior 
olergy,  and  to  the  love  of  license  on  the  part  of  the  laity, 
they  were  not  of  a  nature  to  draw  away  from  the  church  aD> 
considerable  number  of  her  children. 

It  has  always  been  our  opinion  that  our  Oatholic  contro- 
versialists have  made  too  much  of  the  reform  as  a  religions 
movement,  and  treated  it  too  exclusively  as  the  result  of  an 
effort  to  innovate  in  matters  of  do^a.  There  never  has 
been  a  moment  since  Luther  postea  his  theses  against  in- 
dulgences, that  any  effect  in  recalling  the  mass  of  Prot- 
estants to  the  church  could  be  produced  by  a  refutation 
of  the  so-called  Protestant  doctrines,  or  by  proving,  beyond 
the  possibility  of  reply  or  cavU,  tiie  teachings  of  the  Cath- 
olic Ohurch.  The  tie  which  binds  them  to  Protestantism 
is  therefore  not  doctrinal,  is  not  attachment  to  any  system 
of  doctrine,  or  form  of  worship.^    Protestants  have  never 


*  We  do  not  mean,  by  denying  Protestantism  to  be  a  religious  move- 
ment, to  assert  that  Protestants  have  no  religion,  or  that  they  associated 
nothing  of  religion  with  their  movement  against  the  church.  The  Prot- 
estant people  generally  profess  to  have  some  sort  of  religion,  and  the 
great  body  of  them  always  have  been  and  are,  in  their  way,  a  religious 
people.  Not  do  we  mean  to  say  that  they  have  no  religious  truth,  or 
that  their  religion  is  utterly  worthless.  But  in  so  far  as  they  have  re- 
ligious truth  and  Christian  piety,  they  are  not  Protestants ;  and  what  of 
truth  and  piety  they  have,  thev  have  not  by  virtue  of  their  Protestant- 
ism, but  in  spite  of  it.  They  nave  not  in  all  cases  cast  oft  all  Catholic 
doctrines,  or  lost  all  sense  oi  Christian  faith  and  duty.  They  believe 
themselves,  for  the  most  part,  religious,  and  we  doubt  not  there  is  to  be 
found  among  them  much  genuine  piety,  as  far  as  it  goes.  Christ  is  in 
the  church  to  save:  he  is  also  out  of  the  church  bvnis  grace  to  draw 
men  to  the  church,  and  this  grace  which  reaches  tnose  outside,  draws 
towards  the  churoh,  and  gives  strength  to  enter  it»  is  not  to  be  severed 
from  the  grace  of  the  sacrament,  but  is  really  to  be  included  In  it,  -at 
least  as  a  preamble  to  it  We  are  never  to  regard  the  piety,  say  of  a 
Mother  Seton,  while  yet  a  Protestant,  as  an  illusion,  or  as  merely  natural 
piety.    It  wasno  doubt  the  beginning  of  that  piety»  and  of  the  same 
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held  a  single  doctrine  that  they  were  prepared  to  stand  by, 
let  come  what  might  Luther  changed  his  doctrines  on  im- 
portant points  several  times,  and  it  is  conceded  on  all  hands, 
that,  when  he  comipenced  his  career,  he  had  no  clearly 
defined,  no  logically  drawn  ont,  system  at  alL  There  is, 
probably,  not  a  single  Protestant  Hvinff  who  holds  on  any 
lundamentalpointSie  doctrine  either 01  Lnther  or  Calvin. 
And  yet  all  IProtestants  claim  Lnther  and  Oalvin  and  their 
associates  as  their  legitimate  ancestors.  Enough,  we  think, 
and  more  than  enough,  has  been  said  against  ttie  heresies  of 
the  reformation ;  enough,  and  more  tiian  enough,  has  been 
said  in  the  way  of  accounting  for  the  rise  and  spread  of  the 
movement,  of  the  corruptions  of  the  court  of  Kome,  rash 
pretensions  of  popes,  laxity  of  discipline,  and  abuses  among 
churchmen,  that  needed  reforming:  but  not  enough,  in 
our  judgment,  has  been  said  or  thongnt  of  the  reformation 
as  the  product  of  a  political  and  social  transformation  which 
the  European  world  was  then  undergoing.  Li  the  transfor- 
mation European  society  was  then  undergoing  from  the  feu- 
dalism of  the  middle  a^es  to  modem  monarchy,  we  think, 
are  to  be  sought  the  ongin  and  success  of  the  Protestant 
movement  It  originated  in  an  epoch  of  transition,  when 
the  old  order  was  broken,  and  the  new  was  struggling  to  es- 
tablish itself,  when  the  past  and  the  present  were  in  mortal 
conflict,  when  all  was  loosened  in  the  social  order  from  its 
old  moorings,  when  all  the  passions  were  unchained,  thought 
was  permitted  to  run  riot,  and  no  man  was  in  or  knew  nis 
place.  It  was  bom,  in  all  that  it  has  peculiar  to  itself,  in 
the  effort  of  secular  sovereigns  to  render  themselves  abso- 
lute, to  centralize  power  and  remove  from  it  all  restraints, 
together  with  the  effort  of  the  old  feudal  society  to  retain  its 
feudal  rights  and  privileges.  In  the  revolution  then  going 
on,  in  the  transformation  then  in  process,  we  find  the  prin- 
cipal cause  of  the  success  of  Protestantism  in  the  sixteenth 
eentury.  Other  causes  majr  have  contributed  to  that  success, 
especially  the  passion  of  the  learned  for  classical  or  pagan 
literature  and  philosophy,  but  this  we  look  upon  as  the  chief 


nature  with  that  piety,  for  which  she  became  so  eminent  after  her  con 
version.  So  we  may  say  of  large  numbers  of  Protestants.  It  is  the 
effect  of  grace,  given  it  may  be  in  baptism,  or  at  least  to  bring  to  the 
sacrament.  The  mistake  is  not  in  sapposinc  this  piety  the  effect  of 
^race,  but  in  supposing  the  grace  is  disp^ised  oy  Protestantism,  or  that 
It  is  sufficient  to  secure  salvt^n  to  those  who  do  not  yield  to  ita  attrao- 
Unm.  and  permit  themselTes  to  be  drawn  by  it  into  the  church. 
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cause,  or  as  that  without  which  all  the  others  would  have 
been  ineffectual  and  nugatory. 

European  society  is  and  has  been  subject,  since  the 
Christian  era,  to  the  law  of  change.  Many  would  say,  per- 
haps not  without  some  truth,  to  uie  law  of  process.  It  has 
undergone  periodical  transformations,  whether  tor  the  better 
or  for  the  worse,  we  need  not  now  undertake  to  deter- 
mine. It  underwent  an  almost  total  transformation  in  the 
fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  on  the  downfall  of  the  western 
Eoman  empire,  and  the  establishment  of  the  northern  bar- 
barians on  its  ruins ;  it  underwent  another  in  the  eighth  and 
ninth  centuries,  when  was  closed  the  barbarian  era,  and  in- 
stituted, by  St.  Leo  III.,  in  the  person  of  Charlemagne,  the 
Christian  empire  of  the  West,  in  place  of  the  pagan  already 
destroyed ;  it  underwent  another  m  the  tenth  and  eleventh 
centuries,  when  the  empire  of  Charlemagne  was  forced  to 
give  place  to  feudalism ;  it  underwent  another  in  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries,  when  feudalism  was  supplanted  by 
modem  monarchy,  an  attempted  revival  of  the  ancient  pagan 
ceesarism ;  and  it  is  undergoing  another,  and  has  been  since 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  from  modem  monarchy  to 
republicanism  or  democracy.  The  first  three  of  these  trans- 
formations have  left  deep  traces  of  their  influence  on  the 
social  position  and  relations  of  the  church,  and  on  the  meas- 
ures and  methods  she  found  it  necessary  to  adopt  in  order 
to  meet  the  peculiar  wants  of  each  period ;  they,  no  doubt^ 
had  much  to  do  with  bringing  about  a  rupture  with  the  Esbt 
and  occasioning  the  Oreek  schism ;  but  they  seem  to  have 
given  rise  to  no  particular  heresies,  and  to  have  occasioned 
no  systematic  war  on  the  papal  constitution  of  the  church, — 
probably,  because  the  church  was  then  less  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  state,  and  less  mixed  up  with  the  existing 
social  order  than  she  was  afterwards.  Tne  fourth  transfor- 
mation, or  that  from  feudalism  to  monarchy,  appears  to  have 
far  more  deeply  affected  the  social  relations,  position,  and 
external  economy  of  the  church  than  any  of  the  preceding. 
During  the  four  centuries  that  feudalism  reigned  in  the 
European  world,  the  church  had  come  into  new  and  more 
intricate  relations  with  the  political  order.  Many  of  her 
prelates  had  become  feudal  barons  and  princes,  and  as  such 
were  not  only  prelates  owing  obedience  to  the  pope,  but 
vassals  owing  allegiance  to  a  temporal  suzerain.  Tne  ma- 
jority of  the  kingdoms  and  states  of  Europe  at  one  period 
placed  themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  pope,  and  be- 
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came  vassalB  of  the  Holy  See,  and  the  Boman  pontiff  ao- 
quired  over  them  the  rights  and  powers  of  temporal  snzerain^ 
in  addition  to  those  which  he  always  has,  in  re^rd  to  tlie 
faithful,  as  spiritual  head  of  the  church.  Through  the  piety 
of  her  children,  and  the  munificence  of  kin^,  princes,  and 
nobles,  as  well  as  through  the  necessities  of  the  times,  the 
church  acquired  numerous  and  large  vested  rights  and  in- 
terests, which  made  her,  aside  from  her  strictly  spiritual 
character,  an  integral,  and  at  one  time,  perhaps  the  most 
powerful  element  in  the  feudal  society  of  Europe.  It  i& 
evident,  then,  that  the  transformation  of  this  feudal  society 
into  modem  monarchy,  a  transformation  that  transferred  all 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  fiefs  to  the  crown,  could  not 
be  effected  in  tne  lay  society,  without  seriously  affecting  the 
temporal  position,  relations,  and  possessions  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical society. 

Monarchy  was  from  the  first  hostile  to  feudalism,  because 
under  feudalism  it  could  not  be  absolute.  The  feudal  nobles, 
whether  lay  or  ecclesiastical,  held  their  fiefs  as  vested  rights, 
of  which  they  could  not  be  dispossessed,  unless  they  forfeited 
them  by  acts  specified  by  public  law  as  working  forfeiture, 
and  only  by  due  process  of  law.  If  their  fiefs  were  origi- 
nally conferred  by  the  crown,  they  did  not  hold  them  at  tne 
pleasure  of  the  crown,  and  were,  when  once  invested  with 
them,  as  free  and  as  independent  as  their  suzerain,  and 
sometimes  far  more  powerful.  They  did  not  depend  on  the 
monarch  for  their  rights  and  privileges,  but  held  them  by  a 
title  as  high  and  as  independent  as  that  by  which  he  held 
his  crown.  His  authority  over  them  was  clearly  defined, 
and  was  often  in  fact  merely  nominal ;  and  he  was  oftener 
obliged  to  court  them  than  they  him.  This  could  not  be 
pleasing  to  his  pride  or  ambition,  and  it  no  doubt  frequently 
gave  rise  to  grave  disorders  in  the  state,  which  it  left  him 
impotent  to  suppres&  It  is  easy,  then,  to  understand  why, 
whether  well  or  ill  disposed,  whether  seeking  to  repress  their 
turbulence  and  maintain  order  in  the  state,  or  ambitious  of 
usurping  all  power  in  his  own  hands  and  rendering  the  mon- 
archy  absolute,  he  should  have  wished  to  diminish  the  inde- 
penaence  of  tlie  feudal  lords  and  enlarge  the  power  of  the 
crown.  As  the  church,  in  her  external  economy  and  re- 
lations, was  an  integral  part  of  the  feudal  society,  it  is  just 
as  easy  to  understand  wny  she,  as  well  as  the  lay  lords,  be- 
came the  object  of  his  hostility,  and  the  pope,  as  head  of 
the  ecclesiastical  society,  and  guardian  oi  its  rights  both 
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fipiritnal  and  temporal,  became  the  more  especial  object  of 
that  hostility. 

Monarchy  seems  to  have  made  its  first  systematic  efforts 
towards  autocracy,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  under  the  Em- 
peror Frederic  11.  It  renewed  its  efforts  at  the  beginning 
of  the  fourteenth  century  under  Philip  the  Fair,  and  again, 
a  little  later,  under  Louis  of  Bavaria,  out  though  backed  by 
the  Ohibellines  of  Italy,  those  traitors  to  their  God  and 
their  country,  found  the  papacy  and  feudalism  too  strong 
for  it.  The  lon£r  residence  of  the  popes  at  Avignon  irave 
the  sovereigns  an  opportonily  to  le^e  and  str^en  na- 
tionalism,  and  throagh  the  western  schism,  whicn,  aided 
by  nationalism,  thejr  nad  effected,  to  deprive  the  papacy  of 
the  greater  part  of  its  temporal  power  and  support.  The 
papacy  thus  weakened,  monarchy  was  free,  as  the  fifteenth 
century  advanced,  to  carr^  on  its  war  against  the  feudal 
society.  Calling  to  its  assistance  the  commons  irritated  by 
the  oppressions  and  exactions  of  the  nobles,  and  hoping  to 
be  free  and  less  oppressed  under  the  kins,  it  crushed  the 
larger  vassals  and  annexed  their  fiefs  to  me  crown.  The 
astute  and  unprincipled  Louis  XI.,  aided  by  the  rashness 
and  blunders  of  Charles  the  Bold,  duke  of  Burgundy,  suc- 
ceeded in  doing  this  in  France ;  the  wars  of  the  Roses  and 
Henry  YII.  did  it  for  the  time  in  England,  and  Maximilian 
I.  made  some  progress  in  the  same  direction  in  the  empire. 
This  was  the  more  easily  done  in  consequence  of  the  nobles 
having  made  common  cause,  for  a  time,  with  the  monarch 
against  the  pope,  the  head  of  the  ecclesiastical  society,  and 
rendered  him  unable  to  protect  them,  now  that  they  needed 
his  aid.  Monarchy  thus  during  the  struggles  of  the  fif- 
teenth century  gained  the  upper  hand,  and  there  remained 
no  power  in  society  strong  enough  to  resist  its  onward 
march  towards  autocracy.  At  the  opening  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  the  world  in  other  respects  had  changed.  The  dis- 
covery of  the  passage  to  India  around  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  together  with  the  discovery  and  colonization  of  this 
western  continent,  began  to  affect  injuriously  the  commerce 
of  the  Italian  republics,  already  suffering  much  &om  the 
conquest  of  Constantinople  by  the  Ottoman  Turks  and  the 
naval  supremacy  of  the  sultan  in  the  Levant,  and  the  pope 
could  no  longer  derive  from  republican  Italy  that  aid  which 
had  served  him  so  effectually  in  previous  confiicts  with  the 
emperor  and  his  Ghibelline  supporters. 

rTow  it  is  in  these  commercial  changes,  these  political  and 
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isocial  transformations,  so  rapidly  developed  and  approach- 
ing their  conclusion  in  the  sixteenth  century,  we  must  seek 
the  causes  which  explain  the  sudden  success  of  the  Protes- 
tant reformation, — as  is  evident  aeain,  from  the  historical 
fact  that  Protestantism  was  arrested,  made  no  further  prog- 
ress, and  acquired  no  new  territory,  from  the  moment  order, 
or  some  approach  to  order,  in  the  political  and  social  world 
was  re-estaohshed.  At  an  earlier  period  Luther's  move- 
ment would  have  proved  abortive ;  at  a  later  period,  it 
could  not  have  been  attempted,  for  there  would  have  been 
no  elements  to  favor  it,  and  the  monarchs  themselves  would 
have  tlirown  all  their  power  and  influence  against  it  But 
coming  just  when  it  did,  near  the  end  of  the  transition  from 
one  political  and  social  order  to  another,  when  all  the  pas- 
sions were  in  ferment,  when  all  was  unsettled,  and  all  classes 
of  society  were  seeking  either  to  restore  the  past  or  to  seize 
the  future,  all  favored  it,  and  nothing  remained  for  the 
moment  strong  enough  to  resist  it.  Maximilian,  wishing  to 
humble  the  pope,  or  to  extort  concessions  from  Bome,  pro- 
tected Luther  and  his  party  as  an  instrument  favorable  to 
his  policy ;  the  lay  electors  and  princes  of  the  empire  sup- 
ported the  Protestant  movement  as  a  power  to  be  played  off 
against  the  emperor,  who  was  attacldng  their  privileges. 
Becking  to  reduce  their  rights  and  powers,  and  to  enlarge 
and  consolidate  the  power  of  the  imperial  government. 
The  people  supported  it  because  they  thought  they  saw  in 
it  the  means  oi  emancipation  from  tne  rapacious  and  inso- 
lent lords  who  oppressed  them.  Charles  V.  was  obliged  to 
treat  it  tenderly,  for  he  needed  the  support  of  the  princes  of 
the  empire  who  favored  it,  to  sustain  him  against  tne  rivalry 
of  Francis  I«  king  of  France,  and  his  precious  allies,  the 
Turks.  In  France,  it  was  seized  upon,  first  by  the  king 
iigainst  the  pope  and  the  emperor,  and  when  abandoned  by 
him,  by  the  higher  nobles,  as  a  means  of  enabling  th^n  to 
recover  the  independence  and  power  which  they  had  lost 
under  Louis  XL  In  England,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and 
Norway,  it  was  supported  Dy  the  sovereigns  as  the  surest 
means  of  rendering  the  monarchy  absolute,  by  uniting  in 
the  crown  both  powers,  the  temporal  and  the  spiritual.  In 
Scotland,  it  was  introduced  as  a  means  of  sustaining  the 
English  faction,  and  detaching  her  from  her  hereditary  alli- 
ance with  France,  which  had  made  her  a  sort  of  French 
dependency,  deeply  prejudicial  to  her  political  and  material 
interests,  as  it  expofsed  her  to  perpetual  hostility  with  her 
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more  powerful  southern  neighbor.  Finally,  in  the  Nether- 
lands it  was  taken  up  as  an  element  of  liberty  against  the 
cold-hearted  despot,  JPhilip  II.,  who  everywhere  labored  to- 
identify  the  cause  of  tyranny  with  that  of  Catholicity.  In- 
deed, we  may  say  that  the  relapse  of  England,  after  the 
death  of  Mary  Tudor,  was  owing  far  more  to  hatred  of  the 
Spanish  sovereiffn,  who  aimed  at  universal  monarchy,  and 
wno  used  Catholicity  as  a  means  of  realizing  his  ambitious 
dream,  and  to  a  just  sense  of  national  independence  and  lib- 
erty, than  to  any  hatred  of  Catholicity  or  sympathy  with 
Protestantism.  At  first  monarchy  was  everywhere  the  pro- 
moter of  Protestantism,  but  in  several  countries,  having  suf- 
£ciently  humbled  the  papacy,  it  fancied  that  it  would  be 
more  for  its  interest  to  tase  Catholicity  under  its  protection^ 
and  use  it  as  the  means  of  consolidating  the  power  of  the 
crown;  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  monarchy  injured  the 
church  the  more  by  its  opposition  or  by  its  protection ;  for 
it  granted  its  protection  only  on  conditions  that  weakened 
her  external  power,  and  by  ostensibly  espousing  her  inter- 
ests, it  enlisted  all  its  own  enemies  against  her,  not  a  few  of 
whom,  buf  for  it,  would  have  been  her  friends.  But  be 
this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  the  Protestant  movement 
owed  its  success  to  the  disorders,  confusion,  and  passions- 
necessarily  attendant  on  a  great  political  and  social  trans- 
formation. It  succeeded  in  one  place  by  allying  itself  with 
monarchy,  in  another  by  allying  itself  with  tae  national 
spirit,  and  a  commendable  love  o?  liberty ;  by  seeking  here- 
to crush  the  feudal  nobles,  rights,  and  privileges,  and  there: 
by  seeking  to  restore  or  sustam  them. 

Even  if  we  assume  that  the  transformation  of  the  polit- 
ical and  social  order  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries 
was  really  desiitible  and  necessary  for  the  progress  of  civil- 
ization, we  can  easily  conceive  that  it  could  not  have  beea^ 
accomplished  without  affecting  very  unfavorably,  for  a  time 
at  least,  the  interests  of  Catholicity,  and  that  too,  without 
supposing  that  the  church  herself  has  or  had  any  particular 
fondness  for  the  feudal  regime.  There  is  no  evidence  that 
the  church  ever  had  in  the  abstract  any  partiality  for  feu- 
dalism. She  did  not  introduce  it,  nor,  as  far  as  we  have  been 
able  to  discover,  favor  its  introduction,  and  certainly  she- 
suffered  from  the  disorders  incident  to  it,  the  rapacity,  law- 
lessness, and  turbulence  of  the  feudal  nobles,  even  more 
than  the  monarchy.  But  she  had  accepted  it  and  conformed 
to  it.    Whenever  any  political  and  social  order  has  becomer 
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fixed  and  remained  for  a  considerable  time  in  force,  it  acts 
on  the  minds  of  churchmen  as  well  as  laymen,  and  casts 
them  in  its  mould.  A  multitude  of  forms  and  interests 
grow  up  under  it,  and  become  so  inwoven  with  it,  that  it  is 
no  easy  matter  for  people'  brought  up  under  it,  to  distin- 
guish Detween  changes  in  it  and  chan&^es  in  the  church  her- 
self. The  forms  of  thought,  the  habits  of  life,  the  modes 
of  proceeding,  the  routine  of  affairs,  and  the  secular  inter- 
ests of  the  church,  become  so  shaped  to  it,  and  so  depend- 
ent on  it,  that  its  transformation  can  hardly  fail  to  appear 
to  the  majority,  whether  they  favor  or  whether  they  oppose 
it,  to  be  a  transformation  of  the  ecclesiastical  society  no  less 
than  of  the  lay  society.  Few  in  any  age  or  country  are 
•capable  of  malang  the  proper  distinctions. 

In  the  church,  taken  m  the  concrete,  as  she  actually  exists 
in  the  world,  and  performs  her  mission  in  the  spiritual  gov- 
ernment of  its  affairs,  there  are  always  two  elements,  the 
one  divine,  the  other  human,— or,  the  church  in  her  divine 
•constitution,  offices,  and  .powers,  and  the  social  medium 
ithrough  which  she  places  nerself  in  relation  with  the  age 
and  country,  acts  on  them,  and  meets  their  peculiar  wants 
:and  necessities.  In  all  that  is  supernatural,  in  all  that 
pertains  to  her  essential  constitution  and  authority,  in  all 
(that  belongs  to  the  mysteries  of  faith,  the  sacraments,  or 
the  dispensation  of  grace,  she  is  divine,  immediately  divine, 
!the  same  in  all  ages  and  nations,  and  acts  on  individuals 
.^nd  society,  without  beiuff  reacted  on  by  them.  But  her 
members  live  in  the  world,  form  societ^r,  and,  to  a  ^reat 
^extent;  are  formed  by  it  The  various  institutions,  ciiari- 
table,  educational,  or  pious,  which  the  church  founds,  the 
various  modes  she  adopts,  the  vested  rights  she  acquires,  for 
acting  on  external  society,  guarding  against  its  dangers,  and 
meeting  its  wants, — ^what  we  may  call  the  exterior  economy 
or  prudential  system  of  the  church,-^are  human,  and  may 
and  must  be  varied  so  as  to  be  adapted  to  the  existing  polit- 
ical and  social  changes  which  from  time  to  time  take  place. 
Any  great  transformation  of  the  political  and  social  order 
necessarily  carries  along  with  it  a  corresponding  transforma- 
tion of  the  exterior  economy  or  prudential  system  of  the 
ohurch.  This  system  naturally  opposes,  and  with  all  its 
force  resists,  all  such  transformations  as  long  as  resistance 
is  possible.  The  system  was  good,  was  usefal,  was  neces- 
43ary,  and  in  every  sense  legitimate  in  its  time.  Churchmen 
vrho  have  been  formed  under  it,  feel  this,  and  heroically 
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defend  it  even  after  social  and  political  chan^^  have  ren- 
dered  it  no  longer  useful,  or  practicable.  Hence  we  not 
seldom  find  enlightened  and  good  men,  men  of  the  noblest 
character,  the  firmest  faith,  and  the  most  lively  charity, 
resisting  with  true  heroism  chaDges  which  have  become  inev- 
itable, and  which,  in  regard  to  the  f atnre,  are  even  desir- 
able ;  and  with  equal  heroism,  rushing  to  the  defence  o^  a 
system  of  human  prudence,  which  is  doomed,  and  could  not 
he  retained  without  arresting  the  onward  course  of  things, 
and  suspending  the  progress  of  civilization.  We  see  this 
at  every  period  of  political  and  social  transformation.  It 
was  seen  in  a  striking  manner  in  the  transition  of  society 
from  feudalism  to  monarchy;  not,  indeed,  because  the 
church  had  any  natural  fondness  for  feudalism,  but  because 
during  the  four  centuries  it  ruled  the  world,  her  own  ex- 
terior economy  or  prudential  system  had  been  shaped  to  it^ 
and  the  temporal  or  secular  interests  of  churchmen  had  be- 
come bound  up  with  it  Herein  lay  the  secret  of  the  suc- 
cess of  Protestantism.  It  drew  its  strength  from  the  fact 
that  the  exterior  economy  of  the  church  had  ceased  to  be  in 
harmony  with  the  passions,  sentiments,  and  wants  of  the 
age,  and  was  adapted  to  a  state  of  things  which  was  passing 
and  must  pass  away.  The  world  had  changed  since  that 
system  was  adopted,  and  churchmen,  by  still  adhering  to  it^ 
and  devoting  themselves  heart  and  soul  to  its  defence, 
turned  the  opposition  to  it  into  opposition  to  the  church 
herself.  Hence  the  anticatholic  character  which  the  move- 
ment assumed. 

The  church  could  not  at  once  change  her  exterior  econ- 
omy,  for  vast  interests  and  vested  rights  were  involved, — 
interests  and  vested  rights  of  the  ec^esiastical  society,  and 
to  have  sacrificed  these  interests  and  abandoned  these  rights- 
without  a  struggle,  or  till  they  who  profited  by  them  became 
fully  aware  that  they  must  go,  would  have  excited  even 
churchmen,  since  they  are  men,  to  resistance,  and,  to  no- 
inconsiderable  extent,  led  them  to  rebel  a^inst  the  sover- 
eign pontiff.  We  have  only  to  call  to  mind  the  French 
bishops,  called  La  petite  Eglise^  who  refused  to  accept  and 
conform  to  the  concordat  concluded  between  Pius  YII.  and 
the  first  consul,  to  be  ajBsured  of  it.  Kome  saw  and  compre- 
bended  at  a  distance  the  political  and  social  revolution  in 
progress,  and  was  prepared  to  make  all  the  concessions  and 
changes  in  her  exterior  economy  really  necessary  to  meet 
it ^. but  weakened  by  the  great  schism  and  by  the  antipapal 
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maxims  which  had  been  00  widely  circulated  and  entertained, 
she  was  obliged  to  use  great  forbearance  towards  the  mem- 
bers of  the  ecclesiastical  society,  who  opposed  all  changes 
or  concessions  that  involved  their  secular  rights  and  inter- 
ests,— ^rights  and  interests,  which  both  the  canon  law  and 
the  civillaw  held  to  be  spiritual,  inasmuch  as  they  were  the 
rights  and  interests  of  spiritual  persons,  and  of  which  the 
Btoly  See  was  the  divinely  appointed  guardian.  These 
embarrassed  the  church  hardly  less  than  the  members  of 
the  lay  society  who  were  carried  away  by  the  revolutionary 
spirit  of  the  tima  No  blame  attaches  to  Bome,  and  less  to 
individual  members  of  the  ecclesiastical  society  than  might 
be  supposed,  for  the  rights  and  interests  they  were  loath  to 
give  up  were  legallv,  honestly,  anckreligiously  acquired,  and 
under  the  safeguard  of  the  sovereign  pontifp.  Not  compre* 
bending  the  revolutionary  spirit  of  the  time,  not  perceiv- 
ing that  no  human  power  could  arrest  it  and  save  their 
rights  and  interests,  they  not  unnaturally  felt  that  there  was 
no  need  of  abandoning  them,  and  that  they  owed  it  to  the 
church  to  defend  them  to  the  last. 

Now  these  rights,  interests,  and  possessions  of  the  churchy 
spiritual,  inasmuch  as  held  by  a  spiritual  person,  but  in 
themselves  of  a  temporal  nature,  and  quite  distinguishable 
from  the  church  in  her  divine  constitution,  office,  and 
authority,  were  the  more  immediate  cause  of  the  hostility 
the  church  incurred.  It  was  the  pope  as  guardian  of  these, 
or  as  the  supreme  lord  of  the  temporalities  of  the  church, 
rather  than  the  pope  as  the  representative  of  the  spiritual 
order,  or  his  rights  and  prerogatives  in  matters  instrinsically 
spiritual,  that  the  secular  princes  in  reality  opposed.  The 
rights  and  powers  of  the  popes  during  the  middle  ages  were 
of  two  classes.  The  one  class  was  held  de  jv/re  divino,  the 
other  de  iure  htmumo.  The  really  learned  and  able  M. 
Gosselin  m  his  work  on  the  Power  of  the  Popes  in  the 
Middle  Agesj  sees  this  very  clearly,  ano^  proves  it  with  rare 
erudition  and  sagacity.  The  onfy  fault  we  find,  or  have 
ever  found,  with  nis  work,  is,  that  it  restricts  too  much  the 
former  class,  and  includes  in  the  latter  some  things  which 
the  pope  holds,  undeniably,  by  immediate  divine  right. 
The  pope  was  the  suzerain  of  England,  Russia,  Hungary, 
Naples,  Sicily,  Aragon,  and  several  other  European  states,  if 
not,  indeed,  of  the  holy  Roman  empire  itself!^  This  right 
of  suzerainty  was  a  temporal  possession,  legally  acquired, 
and  lawfully  held  by  the  Holy  See,  but  not  by  immediate 
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divine  ri^ht.  Tlie  baronies,  principalities,  fiefs,  held  by 
eccle^astics,  and  the  seat  of  prelates  of  the  chnrch  in  the 
royal  councils,  the  cortes,  diet,  states-general,  or  parliament, 
— tithes,  landed  estates,  &a,  were  lawful  acquisitions,  yestod 
rights,  but  held  by  divine  right  only  in  that  mediate  sense 
in  which  every  proprietor  is  said  to  hold  his  property  by 
divine  rieht.  The  church  was  not  forbidden,  out  was 
iiuthorized  by  her  divine  constitution,  to  be  a  proprietor. 
The  faculty  of  holding  property  is  given  her  by  immediate 
divicie  institution,  but  the  particular  property  acquired  is 
held  by  human  right,  deriving,  however,  from  the  divine 
right. 

under  feudalism, — and  this  is  its  grand  feature, — all 
rights  and  powers  foUoy  the  law  of  property,  in  fact  are 
property  and  treated  as  such, — a  reminiscence  of  the  early 
Boman  law ;  for  in  early  times  the  political  and  civil  power 
in  Borne  was  attached  to  the  sacred  territory  of  the  cit^, 
surveyed  and  bounded  by  the  god  Terminus,  and  hence  m 
cases  of  transfer  the  land  was  held  to  seize  the  man,  not  the 
man  the  land.  Whatever  rights  and  powers  the  church 
acquired  through  the  piety  of  the  faithful,  the  munificence 
of  Icings  and  princes^  the  labors  of  her  religious,  or  the  feu- 
dal constitution  of  society,  she  held  them  as  property,  and 
by  a  title  as  valid,  and  as*sacred  as  that  by  which  any  other 
proprietor  holds  his  property.  As  proprietor  she  had  the 
right  to  control  and  manage  her  own  property.  Her  title 
was  good,  but  in  this  particular  form,  it  was  not  by  im- 
mediate divine  right,  and  therefore  she  could  survive  its 
loss.  It  was  this  property,  we  repeat,  which  the  church 
held,  a.nd  which  brought  her,  in  some  sense  into  the  cate- 
gory of  temporal  loids,  but  which  she  verv  naturally,  and 
very  justlv,  placed  under  the  safeguard  of  her  spiritual  au- 
thority, that  excited  against  her  the  hostility  of  the  lay 
chiefs  of  the  secular  society.  The  church  in  that  age,  when 
all  power  was  property,  and  followed  the  law  of  property, 
neeaed  to  be  a  feudal  proprietor,  in  order  to  hold  her  right- 
ful position,  and  exercise .  her  rightful  influence  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  affairs.  But  there  was,  if  we  look  deeper, 
involved  in  the  controversy  which  j^w  up  between  the 
popes  and  the  secular  sovereigns,  a  principle  which  is  of  vital 
importance  to  civil  liberty  and  social  well-being.  The  sec- 
ular sovereign  maintained,  that,  in  regard  to  property,  he 
held  the  summum  dominium^  that  his  right  was  paramount 
to  that  of  the  particular  proprietor,  and  therefore  that  the 
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proprietor  held  his  property  subject  to  the  pleasure  of  the 
prince  or  the  state,  tne  doctrine  which  we  see  acted  on  now 
by  Spain  and  Sardinia,  in  their  secularization  of  dinrch 
property,  and  which  is  the  basis  of  all  liie  oriental  de^ot- 
isms.  The  church  did  not  recognize  this  doctrine.  She 
took  the  higher  ground,  that  property  once  lawfully  ac- 
quired, is  held  by  a  title  which  the  state  is  bound  to  recog- 
nize and  protect ;  she  asserted  the  inviolability  of  property, 
and  thus  placed  the  right  of  the  proprietor  above  the  law- 
ful action  of  the  state,  and  under  the  protection  of  the  nat- 
ural, or  divine  law  itself, — ^the  principle  recognized  every- 
where by  our  American  jurisprudence.  Here  was  a  princi- 
ple whidi  the  church  was  the  first  to  introduce  into  society, 
and  it  is  the  basis  of  all  civil  liberty.  It  was  not  only  on 
the  ground  that  property  consecrated  to  religion,  or  to  pious 
and  charitable  uses,  is  sacred  and  inviolable,  but  also  on  the 
ground  that  all  property  is  sacred  and  inviolable,  that  she 
visited  with  her  spiritual  censures  and  thunders  the  violator 
of  her  possessions.  The  hostility  of  the  sovereigns  to  the 
papacy,  was  in  the  first  instance,  to  it,  if  we  may  so  say,  as 
a  feudal  proprietor,  and  extended  afterwards  to  it  as  a  spir- 
itual institution,  only  because  it  availed  itself  of  its  spirit- 
ual authority  to  protect  its  temporal  possessions,  and  the 
sacred  right  of  property.  Undoubtedly,  the  church  could 
be  despo^ed  of  those  possessions  witliout  touching  her  di- 
vine constitution,  for  she  does  not  depend  on  them,  and 
can  do  her  spiritual  work  without  them ;  but  she  cannot  be 
despoiled  of  them  by  violence,  without  her  consent,  and  in 
spite  of  her  excommunications,  without  denying  her  spirit- 
ual authority,  and  striking  a  mortal  blow  to  the  sacred  and 
inviolable  nght  of  property  itself. 

But  society  in  revolution  rushes  on  to  its  end,  trampling 
in  the  dust  every  ri^ht,  human  or  divine,  that  would  im- 
pede  its  progress ;  and  hence  we  need  not  be  surprised  that 
the  rights  of  proprietors,  whether  lay  or  ecclesiastical,  op- 
posed to  the  absolutism  of  the  prince,  were  disregarded  and 
violated  without  scruple.  We  will  not  say  that  feudalism, 
as  it  finally  became, — ^throu^h  what  causes  it  matters  not  to 
inquire, — ^needed  no  modification,  that  the  kings  were 
wholly  wrong  in  opposing  it,  or  the  people  wholly  mad  in 
wishing  to  substitute  the  monarch  for  the  feudal  baron ;  we 
4ire  willing  to  concede  that  social  order  often  suffered  from 
it,  and  that  grave  evils  prevailed  under  it,  which  it  fur- 
nished not  the  means  to  cure ;  yet  it  contained  the  great 
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principleB  of  civil  liberty  and  personal  independenoe.  It 
coneecrated  the  principle  of  the  inviolability  of  property^ 
and  the  sacredneBS  in  presence  of  the  state  of  vested  rights. 
Our  own  genuine  American  system,  which  unhappily  so 
many  are  laboring  to  convert  into  that  of  the  ancient  pagan 
republicanism,  is,  if  we  did  but  know  it,  only  a  development 
of  feudalism,  by  which  every  man  is  authorized  to  be  a  pro- 
prietor,  and  every  proprietor  is  a  baron  or  feudal  lord  We 
will  not  however  aeny,  as  we  say,  that  feudalism  needed  a 
modification  in  order  to  correct  the  abuses  that  grew  up 
under  it ;  but  its  modification  by  violence,  and  in  favor  of 
modem  ^^earis™,  was  as  nndesiible  .b  rt  was  nnjnat.  All 
necessary  changes  might  have  been  peaceably,  legally,  and 
usefully  effected,  if  the  lay  chiefs  had  been  willing  to  con- 
snlt  and  act  in  concert  with  the  pope,  the  head  of  the  eccle* 
siastical  society.  But  to  this  they  were  too  proud,  too 
thoughtless,  too  violent,  or  too  ambitious  to  consent.  The 
violence  commenced,  and  must  have  its  course.  All  we 
would  now  say  is,  that  the  revolution  was  primarily  hostile 
to  the  church  in  her  character  of  a  feudal  proprietor,  and 
was  only  accidentally  hostile  to  her  in  her  divine  and  im-. 
mutable  character  as  representative  of  the  spiritual  order. 
She  was  attacked  certainly  on  her  divine  side,  but  only 
because  her  external  economy  was  identified  with  her  in<^ 
ternal,  and  because  she  spread  her  divine  authority  as< 
a  protection  over  the  right  of  property  in  the  way  of  the 
irresistible  passion  for  monarchy  which  possessed  the  age* 
After  the  sixteenth  century  European  society  settled  down- 
under  absolute  monarchy,  a  monarchy  borrowed  from  the 
Greek  empire.  The  seventeenth  century  saw  extinguished 
throughout  nearly  all  Europe  every  spark  of  its  medissval 
freedom.  In  Protestant  Europe,  the  state  became  absolute,, 
and  the  monarch  united  in  himself  the  royal  and  pontifical 
authority ;  in  Catholic  Europe,  the  church  wBBproteeted hj 
the  sovereigns,  and  sighed  for  the  freedom  oi  the  martyr 
ages.  Bishops  turn  courtiers,  and  the  kind's  mistress  nom* 
inates  to  vacant  sees,  and  bestows  the  ricn  livings  of  the 
church.  The  nobles,  save  as  oflScers  of  the  army,  forget 
the  old  maxim,  noUeMe  oblige^  lose  their  old  chivalric  senti- 
ments and  sense  of  independence,  fawn  round  the  monarch, 
and  become  base  and  servile.  The  people,  without  politi- 
cal rights,  without  social  importance,  overloaded  with  taxes,, 
poor  and  grovelling  in  ignoranee,  almost  forget  that  they 
were  created  in  the  image  and  likeness  of  Ood,  and  that 
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for  them  ibe  Son  of  God  has  died.  This  cannot  last  for 
ever,  and  by  the  middle  of  the  last  centniy  we  see  tiiat  » 
new  politioil  and  social  transformation  has  commenced. 
This  tnudsformation,  completed  with  ns,  bnt  still  in  process 
in  the  Old  World,  is  from  modem  or  absolute  monarchy  to 
repnbliamism,  bnt  to  a  republicanism,  we  hope,  more  in 
accordance,  in  principle,  with  the  republicanism  of  the  mid- 
dle ages,  than  with  that  of  Grssco-Boman  paganism,  now  so 
eamestlY  contended  for  by  our  red-repubucans  and  radical 
democrats. 

In  this  new  transformation  the  church  again  suffers,  and 
is  violently  opposed  b^  the  same  party  that  opposed  her  m 
the  sixteenth  centuryy  though  now  as  humanitarians  or  in- 
fidels, not  as  simole  neretics.  She  had  adapted  her  external 
economy  to  monardiy,  as  she  had  previously  adapted  it  to 
feudalism,  and  hence  she  came  to  be  r^arded  as  identified 
with  the  monarchical  regime.  For  several  generations,  no 
doubt,  her  children  were  cast  in  a  monarchical  mould ;  their 
social  interests  and  vested  rights  so  depended  on  it,  and 
were  so  linked  with  it,  that  its  ruin  seemed  to  them  to 
carry  with  it  that  of  religion  itself.  This  made  the  Catho- 
lic more  anti-republican,  and  the  republican  more  anti-Cath- 
olic. Churchmen  felt  it  their  duty  to  oppose  the  move- 
ment in  the  interest  of  religion,  as  weU  as  in  that  of  society, 
and  many  even  yet,  on  ham  sides,  imagine  that  the  thrcmo 
and  the  altar  must  stand  or  fall  together. 

Bat  for  ourselves  we  have  no  fears  for  the  church.  The 
revolution  will  go  on  till  the  new  transformation  is  effected. 
Monarchy  in  the  old  pagan  sense,  or  as  understood  bv  Loui& 
XIY.  and  the  unfortunate  Stuarts,  whether  for  good  or  for 
evil,  must  go  down  before  the  republican  movement  of  the 
age.  The  struggle  may  be  longer  or  shorter,  more  or  less 
fierce  and  destructive,  but  the  republican  order  will  sooner 
or  later  triumnh  in  Ute  Old  World,  as  it  has  triumphed 
already  in  this  country.  But  the  church  will  survive  it,  as 
she  has  survived  all  previous  political  and  social  transf  ormft- 
tions.  Her  whole  nistory  proves  that  she  is  indissolnbly 
wedded  to  no  particular  political  and  social  order,  but  can 
adapt  herself  to  any  that  leaves  her  free  to  pursue  her 
tlivme  mission.  She  suffer^  indeed,  in  every  period  of 
transition*  but  she  has  that  within  her  which  enables  her  to 
survive  the  transformation,  and  to  repair  her  losses,  when 
once  a  settled  order  is  reestablished.  When  the  transfor- 
mation to  republicanism  is  once  effected,  she  wUl  accept  it^ 
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adapt  her  external  economy  or  mdential  system  to  it,  and, 
pernaps,  find  it  even  more  favorable  to  her  free  and  divine 
activity,  than  any  jpolitical  and  social  order  with  which  she 
has  hitherto  come  in  contact. 

The  practical  lesson  these  considerations  shonld  enforce 
on  Catholics  is,  that  the  time  when  it  was  safe,  if  ever  there 
was  a  time  when  it  was  safe,  to  link  the  interests  of  the 
xihurch  with  absolute  monarchy,  has  gone  by,  and  our  ^at 
study,  after  the  salvation  of  our  souJb,  should  now  be,  ooth 
in  this  country  and  Europe,  to  avoid  binding  ourselves  to 
an  order  of  things  that  has  passed,  or  is  passing  away,  and 
4;o  prepare  ourselves  for  the  future  which  is  advancing.  We 
must  accept,  both  for  the  sake  of  rc^ligion  and  of  society, 
the  new  order  as  it  comes  up  and  estabushes  itself.  We  do 
Aot,  of  course,  ask  the  Oatholic  to  throw  himself  into  the 
revolution,  and  help  it  onward,  for  that,  in  its  present  char- 
acter, would  be  botn  unlawful  and  imprudent.  We  felt,  it 
our  duty  in  184:8,  to  oppose  the  revolutionary  movements 
in  Europe,  and  we  have  seen  no  reason  to  think  that  we 
were  wrong ;  we  opposed,  and  still  oppose  the  principles  on 
which  those  movements  were  baaed,  as  well  as  the  principles 
on  which  our  own  countrymen  defended  their  sympathy 
with  them.  But  this  does  not  necessarily  prevent  us  from 
foreseeing  that,  in  some  shape,  the  democratic  transformar 
4ion  of  dnristendom  is  sure  to  be  effected,  or  render  it  less 
necessary  for  ns  to.  anticipate  and  prepare  for  its  success. 
We  hail  with  pleasure  the  new  concordat  between  Austria 
itnd  the  Holy  See,  and  the  apparent,  we  would  fain  hope 
real,  respect  of  liapoleon  III.  for  the  church ;  but  we  do 
not  believe  that  these  thines  can  save  the  monarchy  of  the 
/Seventeenth  century,  thoogn  they  may  ease  its  fall,  ll'either 
ISTapoleon  nor  Francis  Joseph  seem  able  to  arrest  the  revo- 
lution in  Spain  or  Sardinia,  or  disposed  to  attempt  to  separ- 
ate the  cause  of  constitutionalism  from  that  of  spoliation  of 
the  church.  Both,  we  apprehend,  labor  to  force  the  love 
of  religion  and  devotion  to  the  church  to  all^  themselves 
with  C83sarism,  and  the  love  of  freedom  to  join  the  infidel 
or  humanist  camp :  but  they  will  fail,  because  their  policy 
is  to  use  the  churcn  to  uphold  their  power,  and  Almighty 
Ood  will  never  suffer  his  church  to  be  thus  used,  or  mad# 
it  tool  of.  The  revolution,  in  some  form,  will  go  on,  and 
while  we  refuse  to  join  it,  or  in  any  way  to  aid  it,  it  would 
be  madness  as  Catholics  to  bind  ourselves  to  the  cause  of  Ihe 
.monarchs  against  it.    We  must  prepare  ouirselves  to.  accept 
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in  good  faith  the  new  political  and  social  order  as  it  comes 
up,  and  establishes  itself.  We  must  distinguish  sharply 
between  religion  and  monarchy,  and  train  onrselves  and 
those  dependent  on  ns  to  be  good  Catholics  nnder  a  demo- 
cratic reffims.  The  modes  of  thought,  the  habits  of  life, 
and  the  methods  of  education  formra  nnder  monarchy  and 
specially  adapted  to  it,  we  must  be  prepared  to  modify,  as 
tne  occasion  demands,  and  cease  to  insist  on  them  as  essen- 
tial to  onr  Catholic  character.  As  Catholics  we  are  and 
mnst  be  always  and  everywhere  the  same.  But  every  Cath- 
olic, taken  in  the  concrete,  has  a  two-fold  character ;  one 
derived  from  the  church,  the  other  from  societv;  and 
changes  as  changes  the*  society  in  which  he  lives.  To  insist 
that  this  latter  character  shall  be  in  a  democratic  state  of 
society,  what  it  should  be  in  a  monarchical,  is  to  drive  our 
generous  youth,  especiallv  susceptible  of  social  influences, 
out  of  the  churdi  into  inndelitv  or  irreligion.  In  this  coun- 
try tiie  democratic  order  is  established,  and  so  far  as  it  leaves- 
the  church  free  to  carry  on  her  divine  work,  it  has  the  ri^ht 
to  reign ;  and  hence,  in  this  country,  in  all  that  comes  with* 
in  the  sphere  of  human  prudence,  it  is  our  duty  as  well  as 
interest  to  conform  to  it  If  any  of  us  have  monarchical  or 
aristocratic  prejudices,  they  are  out  of  place  here.  In  re- 
.ligion  we  must  bow  to  authority,  but  in  all  else  we  must 
cherish  the  spirit  of  freedom.  We  owe  this  even  to  our 
religion,  for  not  otherwise  shall  we  preserve  our  youth,  and 
fill  our  churches  after  the  present  adult  generation  has 
passed  off.  This,  too,  is  in  perfect  accordance  with  the-- 
spirit  of  the  church,  who  makes  herself  ^^  all  to  alL'' 
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[from  Browiitoa*B  Qaaxttrfy  Bavleir  for  April,  1858.] 

Wx  have  brought  these  two  works  toother  becatiBe, 
thongh  published  at  distant  intervals,  and  differing  almost 
as  widely  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive,  they  are  on  the  subject 
treated  the  two  profoundest  works  to  be  found  in  the  whole 
range  of  modem  literature.  Both  treat  the  same  subject, 
Donoso  Cort&  from  the  point  of  view  of  Catholicity,  Pierre 
Leroux  from  the  pantheistic  or  humanitarian  point  of  view, 
and  each  needs  to  .be  read  and  studied  bv  wnoever  would 
understand,  either  in  their  truth  or  their  falsity,  the  liberal- 
ism and  socialism  which  have  made  so  much  noise  and  stirred 
up  so  many  commotions  throughout  the  civilized  world  dur- 
ing the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years. 

I^ierre  Leroux  has  harcuy  been  heard  of  since  1850. 
Whether  he  is  still  living  or  not  is  more  than  we  know ;  but 
we  remember  the  time  wnen  he  was  one  of  the  great  men  of 
France,  and  the  representative  of  an  important  school  in 
philosophy  and  politics.  He  belonged  originally,  we  believe, 
to  the  Saint-Simonian  school  or  sect,  and  distingniBhed  him- 
self at  a  later  dav  as  a  most  bitter  enemy  oi  the  French 
eclecticism  founded  by  the  eloquent  and  erudite  Cousin. 
He  is  decidedly  the  great  man  of  the  modem  socialistic 
school,  and  the  only  one  with  whom  we  are  aco  uainted  who  has 
succeeded  in  giving  it  any  thing  like  a  phiiosophical  basis. 
He  possesses  rare  pnilosophical  genius,  and,  though  not  the 
soundest,  he  is  the  greatest  metaphysician  that  France  has 
produced  in  modem  times,  and  mav  as  to  lus  genius  and 
erudition  take  rank  with  the  late  V  incenzo  Giooerti,  who 
has  had  no  equal  since  Leibnitz,  for  we  cannot  rank  very 
high  such  men  as  Fichte,  Schelling,  and  Hegel.    Immanuel 

*1.  Ensai/o  sobre  el  OcUolif%sino,  &l  LiberaUmM,  v  el  BoeiaUemo,  eon- 
eideradoi  en  sue  Prindjnoe  Fundameniaiea.  Por  DoK  JuAir  Dokobo 
CoKTfis,  Marqu^  de  Valdegamas.    Madrid :    1851. 

2.    De  VHumaniU,  de  eon  Principe,  etde  aon^Avenir,  ci^  m  trouteex- 
poeSe  la  Vraie  Definition  de  la  Religion,  et  oil  Von  eacpUque  le  8en$,  la  BwU, 
4t  rBnchainement   du   MoeaUms  et  du   ChrieUanisme.     Par   Piebrb 
Lbboux.    Paris:    1840. 
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Eant  is  the  only  distinguished  Oennan  metaphysician  in  re- 
cent times  that  we  shoald  be  willing  to  name,  unless  one  or 
two  Catholics  of  Gennany  are  to  be  excepted. 

It  may  be  that  we  attach  an  nndae  miportance  to  the 
writings  of  Pierre  Leronx,  because  our  acquaintance  with 
them  marks  ^n  epoch  in  our  mental  development,  and  we 
owe  to  them  mo]^  than  to  those  of  any  other  modem  writer. 
They  reyolutionized  our  own  mind  DOth  in  regard  to  phi- 
losophy and  religion,  and  by  the  grace  of  God  became  the 
occasion  of  our  conversion  to  Catholicity.  But  we  must  be 
permitted  to  sa^,  that,  though  his  system  as  a  system  does 
not  and  never  did  satisfy  us,  it  contains  certain  great  cosmic 
And  metaphysical  truths,  more  distinctly  recognized  and 
more  clearly  and  energeticadly  stated  than  we  mid  even  in 
the  ordinary  works  on  theoloe^,  and  almost  whoUy  wanting 
in  our  ordinary  svstems  of  philosophy.  ECis  grand  error  is 
in  his  having  misinterpreted  and  misapplied  the  Catholic 
doctrine  of  the  Incarnation,  in  confounoing  the  two  natures 
in  the  one  person  of  our  Lord,  and  in  failing  to  distinguish 

roperly  between  the  natural  and  the  supernatural  orders. 

~e  starts  with  the  Eutychian  heresy,  or  the  confusion  of  the 
human  and  the  diving  and  reau/'thongh  perhaps  uncon- 
ficiooslv,  explains  the  divine  by  the  human,  and  thus  reduces 
Christianity  to  pure  humanism  or  naturalism.  The  Cath- 
olic theologian  understands  at  once  the  reach  of  this  funda- 
mental error,  which  vitiates  and  must  vitiate  the  author's 
whole  system.  But,  after  all,  there  is  a  human  side  of  truth, 
for  man  is  made  in  the  image  and  after  the  similitude  of 
God.  God  is,  in  the  language  of  St.  Thomas,  similitudo 
rerv/m  omniv/ra^  and  hence  in  all  nature  there  is  and  mnst 
be  a  certain  reflection,  so  to  speak,  of  the  Divinity.  Gbd  is 
in  some  sense  mirrored  by  his  works.  In  man  and  nature 
we  must  find,  not  the  elements  of  Christianity  indeed,  for 
they  are  superhuman  and  supernatural,  but  certain  analogies 
or  correspondences,  which  in  human  language  are  expressed 
by  the  same  terms,  and  through  wiliich  the  Christian  mys- 
teries are  rendered  in  a  measure  intelligible  to  us.  Leronx 
certainly  confounds  these  analogies  or  correspondences  in 
the  natural  and  human  order  with  the  superhuman  and 
supernatural  dogmas  of  Christianity;  but  he  certainly  has 
studied  them  profoundly,  and  tells  us,  not  unmixed  with 
error,  some  great  and  important  natural  truths, — truths 
recognized  and  accepted,  indeed,  by  all  the  great  scholastic 
divines,  but  which  these  divines  do  not  set  forth  in  that 
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diBtinct  and  prominent  li^ht  in  which  we  find  them  in  the 
earlier  fathers,  or  in  which  it  ifi  necessaiy,  perhaps,  tc  set 
them  forth  in  order  to  meet  the  eharacteristio  errors  of  onr 
age. 

The  Marqnis  of  Yalde^amas  has  studied  the  same  sabject 
with  equal  mdnstry,  with  equal  mental  strengtji  and  acnte- 
ness,  and  with  a  higher  order  of  genias*  He  understands  it 
far  better,  and  treats  it  far  more  profoundly ;  for  he  knows 
and  accepts  Catholic  theology,  which  places  him  in  the 
position  to  comprehend  the  natural  truth  in  its  true  relations 
'with  the  supernatural,  and  prevents  him  from  giving  a 
mutilated  or  distorted  view  of  either.  But  he  writes  mainly 
for  the  Catholic  mind,  and  is  more  intent  on  showing  the 
errors,  absurdities,  and  fatal  tendencies  of  humanitarian  or 
pantheistic  socialism  to  the  understanding  of  the  faithful, 
than  he  is  on  distinguishing  for  the  benefit  of  its  adherents 
the  grain  of  truth  in  their  system,  and  using  it  to  lead  them 
up  to  the  Catholic  doctrine  which  accepts  and  completes  it. 
llothinff  in  the  world  can  be  better  than  his  book  to  guard 
the  faithful  against  the  errors  of  pantheistic  or  humanitarian 
socialism,  or  to  inspire  them  with  a  hearty  love  of  Catholic 
doctrine  and  morals;  but  it  is  not  precisely  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  the  socialists  themselves.  Ignorant  of  Catholic 
faith  and  theology,  they  will  not  always  be  able  to  find  in 
his  Catholicity  the  truth  they  are  ^ping  after,  and  which 
gives  to  their  speculations  a  value  m  their  own  eyes.  We, 
who  happen  to  know  both  sides  by  our  own  experience,  can 
see  that  ne  accepts  and  vindicates  in  its  true  light  and  place 
what  they  really  value,  and  which  they  erroneously  conclude 
cannot  be  held  in  the  church,  and  persuade  themselves 
can  be  realized  without  her,  and  must  be,  if  realized  at  alL 

The  noble  marquis  also  takes  M.  Proudhon  as  the  best 
representative  of  socialism,  and  confines  himself  mainly  to- 
the  refutation  of  the  Prondhonian  theory.  Here  we  must 
be  permitted  to  differ  from  him.  If  we  would  study  the 
socialistic  contradictiomii  and  negations,  Proudhon  is  our 
man  ;  but  if  we  would  study  socialism  in  its  affirmations,  in 
what  it  has  that  is  positive,  in  its  truths,  or  half-truths,  we 
must,  we  think,  take  Leroux.  Proudhon  is  by  turns  a  deist 
and  an  atheist,  a  pantheist  and  a  Manichean,  but  generally  a 
denier,  whose  business  it  is  to  break  with  the  whole  past,  to 
reject  all  that  has  hitherto  been  regarded  as  sacred,  in  a 
word,  to  destroy  all  that  has  been  or  is.  Would  we  Know 
whither  all  false  theories,  religious,  political,  and  s>cial,  lead,. 
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we  rxmst  study  Froudhon,  who  nnder  this  point  of  view  is 
the  great  man  of  the  socialistic  and  revolutionary  world. 
Bat  Leroux  has  some  religions  instincts,  is  not  the  veritable 
ApoUyon,  and  attempts  to  give  the  positive  and  affirmative 
siae  of  socialism.  Ix  we  would  know  the  truth  which  mis- 
leads the  socialists,  which  they  misapprehend  and  misapply, 
but  which  nevertheless  is  the  element  which  commends  to 
their  own  judgments  and  hearts  their  socialism,  Leroux,  not 
Proudhon,  in  our  judgment,  is  the  great, "  the  representative 
man." 

We  say  not  this  to  depreciate  the  work  of  the  lamented 
Spanish  nobleman.  We  have  heretofore  expressed  our 
opinion  of  his  remarkable  essay,  than  which,  we  are  assured 
by  those  who  are  more  competent  than  we  are  to  judge, 
there  is  nothing  more  eloquent  in  the  noble  Castilian  tongue. 
We  are  not,  we  confess,  of  his  political  school.  We  have 
more  confidence  in  constitutionalism  or  parliamentary  gov- 
ernment than  he  appears  to  have  had.  We  hold  that  par- 
liamentary or  constitutional  government,  though  by  no 
means  perfect,  though  not  all  we  could  wish,  and  lar  enough 
from  being  all  that  its  partisans  pretend,  a£Eords  the  omy 
political  guarantv  of  liberty,  civil  or  religious,  which,  after 
so  many  social  changes,  and  revolutions,  is  now  practicable. 
Certainly  it  is  to  it,  not  to  absolute  monarchy,  that  Cath- 
olicity owes  the  immense  progress  it  has  made  in  Europe 
during  the  last  fiftr  years.  We  have  seen  nothing  in  the 
revolutionary  developments  during  late  years  to  shake  our 
early  faith  in  representative  and  parliamentary  govemmeut,, 
and  we  are  satisned  that  the  Spanish  statesman  rendered  no- 
service  to  his  country  by  his  war  against  constitutionalism 
and  parliamentary  discussion.  The  great  error  of  the  Euro- 
pean liberalists  is  not,  in  our  jud^ent,  so  much  political  as 
religious.  We  find  no  fault  with  them  for  seeking  what 
are  called  checks  and  balances,  or  attempting  to  found  gov- 
ernment on  compromises;  for  government  is  a  practical 
affair,  and  cannot  be  carried  on  without  an  adjustment  of 
opposing  interests,  which  more  or  less  ofEend  theoretic  unity.. 
We  censure  them  not  for  this,  but  for  supposing  that  these 
compromises,  these  balancings  of  principles  and  interests,, 
and  playing  off  of  one  against  anotner,  can  alone  suffice  for 
the  maintenance  of  authority  on  the  one  hand  and  individual 
freedom  on  the  other.  We  accept  them  as  far  as  they  go, 
but  we  expect  no  valuable  results  from  them  when  substi- 
tuted for  religion,  or  even  when  intended  to  operate  withr 
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out  it.  We  do  not,  therefore,  agree  with  the  illnstriouE 
author,  whose  loss  the  Catholic  world  justly  deplores,  in  his 
anti-parliamentary  politics  and  monarchical  theory. 

But  aside  from  his  politics,  in  which  he  was  more  Spanish 
than  American,  we  have  had  in  modem  times  no  Catholic 
writer  more  free  and  bold  in  his  speculations,  more  original 
and  brilliant  in  his  genius,  more  comprehensive  in  his 
thought  or  spirit-stirring  in  his  eloquence,  or  in  general 
more  remarkable  for  his  depth  and  soundness.  He  formed 
himself  by  the  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  the  great 
fathers,  rather  than  the  modem  theological  compendinms, 
or  the  great  scholastic  doctors ;  and  while  for  that  reason  he 
sjpeculates  more  freely,  and  writes  with  more  freshness  and 
vigor,  he  is  less  exact  in  his  doctrine  and  less  accurate  in  his 
language.  There  are  expressions  in  his  eissay,  which,  if 
detached  from  their  connection  and  understood  without 
reference  to  the  obvious  intention  of  the  author,  are  ceiv 
tainly  inexact,  and  perhaps  even  heretical,  as  has  been  shown 
by  the  Abb6  Gaduel ;  but  if  fairly  and  honestly  interpreted 
by  their  context  and  the  general  scope  of  the  argument,  by 
a  liberal-hearted  criticism  which  seeks  to  unfold  the  Lar^e 
and  comprehensive  thoughts  of  a  writer  rather  than  to  di^ 
play  its  own  microscopic  accuracy,  no  very  ^rave  objections 
under  the  point  of  view  of  Catholic  doctrine  can  be  sus- 
tained against  the  book.  In  this  essay  the  author  has 
attempted  and  executed  a  work  that  was  much  needed  in 
the  present  time,  that  of  carrying  back  the  faithful  to  the 
deepest  and  most  living  mysteries  of  the  Catholic  faith,  and 
showing  the  origin  and  support  of  human  society  in  God. 
starting  with  the  prindpfe  already  aaaerted,  that  God  k 
similitudo  rerum  omnium^  or  the  likeness  which  all  creat- 
ed things  copy,  and  therefore  that  all  things  have  their 
ideas  or  archetypes  in  his  divine  essence,  he  shows  that 
true  human  society  has  its  origin  in  the  divine  society  of 
the  ever-adorable  Trinity,  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost, 
three  persons  in  one  nature  or  essence.  In  this  divine 
society,  whose  characteristic,  as  he  not  very  accurately 
expresses  it,  is  unity  in  diversity  and  diversity  in  unity,  he 
finds  the  original  type  of  all  society,  and  therefore  all  trae 
human  society  must  reflect  this  divine  society,  as  all  crea- 
tion reflects  the  Creator.  Here  is  the  fundamental  concep- 
tion, the  leading  thought,  of  the  Essay  on  CaihcUdty^  Lw- 
eralismj  a/nd  Socialism.  This  thought,  which  is  profoundly 
Catholic,  as  well  as  profoundly  philosophic,  reproduces  what 
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18  deepest  and  traest  in  the  Platonic  philosophy,  although 
it  is  perhaps  foreign  to  the  Aristotelian.  We  find  it  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  we.  find  it  in  the  early  fathers,  we  find  it 
in  Catholic  theology  of  all  times,  but  we  do  not  find  it 
always  in  what  passes  for  philosophy  in  the  schools,  "^he 
Platonic  philosophy  is  no  doubt  exposed  to  dangers  from 
which  the  Aristotefian  is  free.  It  is  less  rigid  in  its  method ; 
it  is  more  daring  in  its  scope,  and  opens  a  wider  and  richer 
field  to  speculation.  It  giyes  more  play  to  our  emotions, 
affections,  and  imagination,  and  therefore  exposes  us  to 
greater  mental  aberrations.  It  brings  into  play  the  mystic 
elements  of  our  nature,  and  opens  us  on  that  side  on  which 
Satan  can  best  approach  and  seduce  us.  But  there  can 
really  be  no  question  that  it  is  far  profoundor  than  the 
Aristotelian  philosophy,  and  penetrates  to  an  order  of  ideas 
to  which  Aristotle  was  a  sti*anger,  and  which  cannot  be 
brought  within  the  comprehension  of  a  rigid  peripateticism. 
Peripateticism.  considering  eyery  thing  under  tne  form  of 
abstract  thought,  loses  signt  of  life,  of  the  real  liying  uni- 
verse, and  therefore  is  unable  to  detect  in  the  natural  order 
the  analogies,  resemblances,  copies,  or  reflections,  without 
which  the  sapematnral  would  'be  in  .every  sense  inappre- 
hensible  to  our  intelligence.  Hence  it  neyer  enables  us  to 
connect  the  intelligible  and  the  superintelligible,  and  embrace 
the  natural  and  the  supernatural  as  one  harmonious  whole, 
haying  its  unity  in  the  diyine  essence.  Donoso  Cortes  has 
done  a  noble  service  to  religion  and  society  by  reviying, 
what  was  almost  lost  sight  of  in  popular  philosopny,  the  pro- 
found thought  of  the  &thers  and  the  great  scnolastic  doc- 
tors, and  showing  us  that  even  the  natural  order  demands 
its  complement  from  the  supernatural,  and  that  the  profound- 
est  mysteries  of  our  faith  are  the  source  of  all  that  is  true 
and  good,  sound  and  healthy,  in  our  natural  life,  or,  in  other 
words,  that  the  natural  has  its  root  in  the  supernatural,  and 
derives  its  sap  from  an  order  deeper  and  higner  than  itself. 
He  thus  connects  human  society  with  the  m^frgtery  of  the 
Trinity,  which  is  its  norma  or  type.  As  all  m  Catholicity 
has  its  origin  in  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity,  so  all  true 
human  society  must  have  its  origin  and  type  in  Catholicity. 
This  though  reaches  far,  and  must  be  fully  recognized  and 
well  understood  before  we  fully  comprehend  Christian 
society,  and  are  able  to  oppose  it  successtully  to  the  refuta- 
tion of  humanitarian  or  pantheistic  socialism,  so  rife  in  our 
times.  Those  who  seek  to  do  this  must  study  profoundly 
the  essay  of  Donoso  Cort^. 
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But  our  purpose  at  present  is  not  precisely  that  of  the 
illnstrions  Spaniard.  We  have  already  discussed  in  onr 
pages  the  errors  and  dangerous  tendencies  of  liberalism  and 
socialism ;  we  have  pointed  out  what  they  have  that  is  op- 
posed to  Catholic  faith  and  theology.  We  wish  now  to 
draw  attention  to  what  they  have  that  is  true.  All  systems, 
however  erroneous  or  false,  have  an  element  of  truth,  be- 
cause the  human  intellect,  being  created  in  the  image  of  the 
divine,  and  made  for  the  apprehension  of  truth,  can  never 
operate  with  pure  falsehood.  To  rightly  comprehend  a  sys- 
tem is  not  simply  to  detect  its  errors.  We  understand  not 
even  an  erroneous  system  till  we  understand  its  truth ;  and 
its  real  refutation  lies  not  so  much  in  detecting  and  expos- 
ing its  fallacies,  as  in  detecting,  distinguishing,  and  accept- 
ing the  truth  which  it  misapprehends,  misinterprets,  or  mis- 
applies. Socialism  commends  itself  to  the  intellect  of  its- 
adnerents  only  in  the  respect  that  it  is  true,  and  to  their 
hearts  only  in  the  respect  that  it  is  good ;  for  the  intellect,. 
St.  Thomas  teaches,  can  never  be  false,  nor  the  will  will 
evil.  Both  falsehood  and  evil  are  privative,  neither  is  pos- 
itive. Error  is  in  the  defect  of  truth,  and  evil  in  tiie  defect 
of  good.  We  must  say  this  or  assert  falsehood  as  a  real  en- 
tity and  evil  as  a  positive  principle,  and  thus  fall  into  Man- 
icheism.  We  must  beware  of  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of 
total  depravity,  or  total  corruption  by  the  fall  of  human  nat- 
ure. If  man  cannot  embrace  pure  falsehood  nor  will  what 
under  some  aspect  is  not  good,  it  follows  that  in  every  erro- 
neous or  mischievous  system  there  is  and  must  be  an  as- 
pect of  truth  and  goodness,  and  it  is  only  under  this  aspect 
that  the  system  is  dear  to  its  adherents.  If  we  wish  to  pro- 
duce a  favorable  efiEect  on  them,  and  to  refute  their  system^ 
for  their  sake,  we  must  begin,  not  by  denouncing  their  error, 
but  by  showing  them  that  we  recognize  and  accept  their 
truth. 

Our  own  views  of  both  liberalism  and  socialism  have  so- 
often  been  expressed  in  these  pages,  that  none  of  our  readers- 
can  suspect  us  of  any  undue  bias  in  their  favor.  We  have,  as 
it  is  well  known,  no  sympathy  with  them  or  the  movements 
they  have  inspired.  No  one  has  denounced  them  in  strong- 
er terms,  or  more  strenuously  opposed  them.  But  our 
pages  bear  ample  evidence  that  we  have  never  denied,  or 
pretended  to  deny,  that  each  has  something  true  and  good  in 
its  order.  We  are  not  unfrequently  accused  of  being  one- 
sided, narrow-minded,  and  disposed  always  to  push  the  prin- 
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ciple  we  may  have  happened  to  adopt  to  extremes. 
Nothing  is  more  nntrae.  An  opposite  charge  might  with 
far  more  propriety  be  brought  a^inst  us.  In  our  war 
against  the  red-republicanism  of  Europe,  we  were  never 
known  to  push  our  defence  of  order  and  authority  so  far  as 
to  express  an  opinion  favorable  to  absolute  monarchy,  or 
to  denj^  the  natural  equality  of  all  men.  We  have  always 
made  it  a  point,  in  combating  erroneous  or  mischievous  sys- 
tems, to  recognize  the  fact  that  they  contain  something 
that  we  should  be  sorry  to  combat,  and  if  we  are  or  have 
been  to  a  certain  extent  unpopular  with  our  countrymen,  it 
is  precisely  because  we  have  never  shown  ourselves  exclu- 
sive. But  when  erroneous  systems  are  in  arms  or  arming 
themselves  against  society,  we  do  not  think  it  the  proper 
time  to  draw  attention  to  tiieir  side  of  truth  and  goodness, 
for  it  is  then  a  more  urgent  duty  to  defeat  them,  and  save 
society  from  the  ruin  they  threaten,  than  it  is  to  labor  to 
<sonvert  then*  adherents  from  their  errora.  One  course  is 
proper  when  conversion  is  the  end  to  be  sought,  another  is 
proper  when  it  is  necessary  to  guard  people  against  falling 
into  error.  To  have  dwelt  in  1848  on  what  there  is  in 
liberalism  and  socialism  that  may  be  accepted,  would  have 
tended  to  give  the  people  a  false  direction.  We  could  not 
then  stop  to  analyze  and  distinguish.  An  imperious  duty 
made  it  necessary  to  expose  the  dangerous  errors  and  ten- 
dencies of  the  revolutionary  systems  and  movements.  But 
in  1855,  when  the  danger  comes  from  the  opposite  quarter, 
we  are  free  to  labor  for  the  conversion  of  those  whom  these 
false  systems  have  misled,  by  distinguishing  and  accepting 
the  truth  or  half-truth  which  they  misapprehend  and  mis- 
apply. There  is  a  time  for  all  things,  ana  our  motto  should 
be,  Every  thing  in  its  time. 

The  liberalists  and  socialists  are  not  true  Christians,  but 
it  would  be  unjust  to  deny  that  there  are  individuals  among 
them  who  have  j^enerous,  noble,  and  even  spiritual  aspira- 
tions, which  Ohnstianity  teaches  us  to  accept  and  respect. 
Much  at  least  of  what  is  most  living,  least  grovelling,  least 
servile,  most  manly,  and  most  elevated,  outside  of  the 
•church,  is  found  to4ay  in  their  ranks.  We  are  never  to 
judge  individual  members  of  political  and  social  parties  by 
their  mere  doctrinal  formulas,  for  men's  heads  and  hearts 
are  often  far  apart,  and  sometimes  strongly  opposed  one  to 
the  other.  Liberalists  and  socialists  are  to  be  judged,  under 
the  point  of  view  we  wish  now  to  consider  them,  not  solely 
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nor  chiefly  by  their  abstract  doctrines,  but  by  their  senti- 
ments, their  craving,  affections,  and  aspirations.  Liberal- 
ism and  socialism,  like  all  false  systems,  end  at  last  in  pare 
gentilism,  and  yet  in  their  modem  form  they  conld  have 
originated  only  in  a  community  which  had  once  been  Chris- 
tian, and  which  still  retained  a  tradition  of  the  Christian 
doctrine  of  love.  They  originate  in  philanthropy,  the  love 
of  mankind,  the  form,  and  the  only  form,  which  what  is 
purest  and  best  in  religion  can  assume  outside  of  the  Chris- 
tian church. 

We  condemn  as  heartily  as  any  man  the  liberal  and 
socialistic  revolutions  of  Europe  during  the  last  sixty  or 
seventy  years,  but  we  cannot  deny  that  those  revolutions 
have  to  some  extent  had  a  philanthropic  oripn,  and  have 
all  been  prosecuted  with  the  intention  of  doing  for  this 
world  by  the  state  through  philanthropy  what  uie  church 
has  done  or  shown  she  can  do  througii  Christian  charity. 
All  these  movements  to  popularize  government,  to  mitigate 
penal  codes,  to  redress  political  and  social  grievances,  and 
to  elevate  the  poorer  and  more  numerous  classes,  although 
for  the  most  part  failing  in  their  object,  have  originated  in 
benevolent  sentiment,  though  perverted  to  base,  selfish  pur- 
poses by  their  chief  managers.  In  their  writings  ^t  least, 
in  their  speculations,  the  philosophers  of  the  last  century 
overflowed  with  generous  sentiments,  and  if  they  attacked 
old  systems,  and  demanded  radical  changes  in  social  or  re- 
ligious institutions,  in  laws,  manners,  and  customs,  4t  wa» 
always  in  the  name  of  virtue,  and  always  for  the  purpose  of 
realizing,  as  they  pretended,  often  believed,  something  better 
for  the  nation  or  the  race.  No  small  number  of  the  friends 
and  supporters  of  the  old  French  revolution  were  moved  by 
a  warm  and  diffusive  benevolence ;  and  we  envy  not  the 
man  who  can  see  nothing:  not  bad  in  the  generous  enthusi- 
asm of  a  very  consideralJle  portion  of  the  French  people  in 
the  early  days  of  that  revolution.  The  state  of  tilings  which 
obtained  in  France  prior  to  the  revolution  was  not  so  bad 
as  that  which  the  revolution  itself  introduced,  but  it  was 
such  as  no  man  of  a  sound  mind  and  an  honest  heart  can 
approve.  The  evils  may  have  been  exaggerated,  but  no 
one  can  deny  that  they  were  great  and  deplorable.  The 
court  and  upper  classes  were  corrupt  either  m  their  princi- 
ples or  %eir  manners,  and  the  great  body  of  the  people 
were  oppressed  with  burdens  too  heavy  to  be  borne,  and 
looked  upon  as  born  only  to  minister  to  the  wants  and  pleas- 
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nres  of  the  idle  and  Inxurions  few.  How  conld  men  who 
have  the  hearts  of  men  be  otherwise  than  indignant,  when 
people  were  sent  to  the  bastile  for  venturing  to  attack  the 
king's  lackey  or  the  king's  mistress, — ^when  the  king  aban- 
doned himself  to  the  most  debasing  and  criminal  sensuality, 
and  a  painted  harlot,  a  Pompadour  or  a  Dubarry,  was  yirtu- 
ally  the  first  minister  of  state,  and  dispensed  tne  favors  or 
determined  the  appointments  of  the  crown,  while  the  toiling 
multitude  were  overloaded  with  taxes,  reduced  to  penury, 
to  absolute  destitution,  and  received  in  answer  to  their  peti- 
tion for  bread  "  a  new  gallows  forty  feet  hich  "  ?  Revolu- 
tions are  serious  things,  and  no  people  can  oe  stirred  up  to 
make  a  social  revolution  against  aU  that  they  have  been 
accustomed  to  hold  sacred,  till  they  feel  the  pressure  of 
want,  and  see  gaunt  famine  staring  them  in  the  face.  Nbl- 
tions,  humanity  at  large,  must  l^ar  some  traces  of  that 
divine  similitude  which  all  things  more  or  less  faithfully 
copy,  and  can  no  more  act  without  some  aspect  of  truth  or 
shadow  of  good  than  individuaJs;  and  though  it  may  be 
generally  more  in  accordance  with  the  fact  to  say,  Vox 
popitli  vox  diaboliy  than  Vox  popvM  vox  Deij  yet  there  is 
a  sense  in  which  it  will  not  do  to  deny  that  ^'  the  voice  of 
the  people  is  the  voice  of  God."  The  old  French  revolu- 
tion found  at  least  a  pretext  in  the  vices  of  the  court,  in 
the  corruption  of  the  noblesse,  in  the  dissoluteness  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  clergy,  and  in  the  general  neglect  and  distress 
of  the  people.  And  things  were  not  much  worse  in  France 
than  in  other  European  countries  at  the  same  time,  if  in- 
deed they  were  so  bad.  It  were  idle  to  deny  the  existence 
of  the  evils,  or  to  hold  it  to  have  been  criminal,  or  other- 
wise than  praiseworthy,  to  attempt  to  redress  them.  It 
was  a  sacred  duty,  imposed  alike  by  chari^  and  philan- 
thropy, to  undertake  their  removal,  though  of  course  not  by 
unlawful  means,  certainly  not  by  a  revolution,  which  could 
only  make  matters  worse. 

Of  course  we  have  no  confidence  even  in  philanthropy, 
when  acting  alone,  to  effect  any  thing  good,  lor  it  seldom 
fails  to  maSe  matters  worse ;  but  we  have  very  little  sym- 
pathy with  the  ordinary  shallow  and  selfish  declamation  of 
conservatives  against  modem  revolutionary  movements. 
The  only  conservatism  we  can  respect  is  that  which  frankly 
acknowledges  the  wron^,  and  seeks  by  proper  means  to  re- 
dress it  wherever  it  finds  it.  It  is,  after  all,  less  against  rev- 
olutions that  we  would  direct  the  virtuous  indignation  of 
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our  coDseryative  friends,  now  that  the  reaction  has  become 
strong,  than  against  the  misgovemment,  the  tyranny,  the 
vices  and  the  crimes,  the  heartlessness,  the  cruelty,  the  neg- 
lect of  the  poor  by  those  who  should  love  and  succor  them, 
or  the  wrongs  inflicted  on  them,  which  provoke  revolutions, 
and  give  Satan  an  opportunity  to  possess  the  multitude,  and 
pervert  their  purest  sentiments  and  their  most  generous 
enthusiasm  to  evil.  Revolution  was  no  fitting  remedy  for 
the  evils  which  the  system  of  secular  government,  attained 
to  its  full  growth  in  Louis  XIV.,  haa  generated.  It  was 
the  remedy  of  madness  or  wild  despair.  But  the  evils  had 
grown  beyond  all  reasonable  endurance.  They  outraged 
alike  natural  benevolence  and  Christian  charity.  Let  not 
the  friends  of  religion  and  order  have  censures  only  for 
those  who  sought  madly  to  remove  them  by  revolutions, 
and  none  for  those  whose  vices  and  crimes  caused  them,  lest 
they  render  religion  and  order  odious  to  all  men  of  human 
hearts. 

Philanthropy  is  a  human  sentiment,  and  by  no  means 
Christian  charity.  We  know  it  perfectly  well  But  it  cor- 
responds to  charity  as  the  human  corresponds  to  the  divine, 
copies  it  as  nature  copies  or  imitates  God,  and  we  never 
need  persuade  ourselves  that  what  is  repugnant  to  it  is 
pleasing  to  charity.  Oroitia  supponU  naPuram.  How  often 
must  we  repeat,  that  grace  does  not  supersede  nature?  St 
I^atius  Loyola  did  not  seek  to  destroy  the  natural  ambi- 
tion of  young  Francis  Xavier ;  he  accepted  it,  and  sought 
simply  to  direct  it  from  earthly  to  heavenly  glory.  No  wise 
•master  of  spiritual  life  ever  seeks  to  root  out  nature;  his 
aim  is  always  to  accept  it,  and  direct  it  in  right  paths  tow- 
ards God,  the  true  end  of  man.  Calvin  and  Jansenius, 
those  subtle  enemies  of  Christ,  have  done  more  injury  to 
religion,  a  thousand  times  over,  than  Yoltaire  and  Bonsseau, 
for  they  placed  nature  and  grace  in  opposition,  and  denied 
nature  in  order  to  assert  grace.  Not  enough  have  been  ap- 
preciated the  services  rendered  to  religion  and  humanity  by 
the  sons  of  Loyola,  in  combating  as  they  did,  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  and  the  beginmng  of  the  eighteenth,  the 
degrading  and  demoralizing,  though  specious,  neresy  of  the 
Jansenists.  Nobly  did  they  defend  the  freedom,  the  dig- 
nity, and  the  glorious  destiny  of  human  nature.  The  in- 
famous Maadrns  of  La  Rochefoucauld,  once  so  celebrated, 
were  Jansenistic,  not  Catholic,  and  were  conceived  in  the 
spirit  of  Port  Royal,  not  of  the  church.    They  could  have 
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been  inspired  only  by  a  heresy  that  places  grace  in  opposi- 
tion to  natare,  and  thinks  to  exalt  the  one  by  degrading  and 
annihilating  the  other.  The  Catholic  honors  nature,  and 
asserts  for  it  a  more  glorious  destiny  than  do  they  who 
madly  assert  that  man  m  his  developments  may  grow  into 
God.  No,  we  repeat  it,  Grod  is  the  similitude  of  all  things, 
and  the  hnman  nas  its  type,  its  exemplar,  in  the  divine. 
The  divine  is  mirrored,  reflected,  by  the  hnman;  grace, 
therefore,  by  natore.  The  natural  sentiments  of  the  human 
heart  are  below  the  infused  graces  of  the  Christian,  but  they 
are  not  opposed  to  them.  Philantliropy,  or  the  natural  be- 
nevolence of  the  human  heart,  cannot  rise  to  the  elevation 
and  power  of  Christian  charity,  or  aspire  to  its  eternal  re- 
ward ;  but  charity  no  more  opposes  it,  and  can  no  more 
dispense  with  it,  than  revelation  opposes  or  can  dispense 
with  reason.  What  is  opposed  to  benevolence  is  even  more 
opposed  to  Christian  chanty.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  sup- 
pose that  simple  human  benevolence  or  philanthropy  is  suf- 
ncient  of  itself  to  redress  either  social  or  individual  griev- 
ances ;  but  it  is  a  still  greater  mistake  therefore  to  condemn 
it,  to  neglect  it,  to  make  no  efforts  to  redress  the  grievances, 
or  to  deny  them  to  be  real  grievances,  because  tney  can  be 
effectually  redressed  only  by  benevolence  exalted  to  Chris- 
tian charity.  Not  all  the  works  of  infidels  are  sin.  Works 
of  humanity,  of  genuine  human  benevolence,  which  are  not 
always  wanting  in  non-Catholic  society,  cannot  indeed  merit 
oternal  life,  or  even  the  grace  of  conversion,  for  gratia  est 
cmnmo  gratis:  but  they  are  not  sinful ;  they  are  good  in 
the  natural  oroer,  and  merit  and  shall  receive  in  that  order 
their  reward.  The  men  of  our  times,  who  have  lost  the 
■sense  of  Christian  charity  and  seek  to  substitute  philan- 
thropy for  it,  do  yet  honor  that  charity  in  its  pale  ana  evan- 
<escent  human  reflex,  and  so  far  have  just  sentiments,  and 
•are  unchristian  rather  than  antichristian. 

The  doctrine  of  equal  rights,  so  energeticallv  asserted,  a 
few  years  since,  by  "  the  working-men's  party,"  insisted  on 
tinder  one  of  its  aspects  by  abohtionists,  and  by  the  demo- 
xsratic  party  throughout  the  world,  is  not  all  false  nor  all  an- 
tichristian, and  after  all  faintly  mirrors  the  Christian  doc- 
trine of  the  unity  and  solidarity  of  the  race.  There  is 
truth  in  the  Jacobinical  doctrine  of  "fraternity,"  and  in 
Kossuth's  doctrine  of  "the  solidarity  of  peoples."  The 
working-men's  party  is  dead  now,  and  buriea  in  other  par- 
ties which  have  absorbed  it,  but  it  had  a  great  truth  for  its 
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basis.  It  asserted  the  natural  nobility  of  all  men,  the  nobil 
ity  of  human  nature  itself,  as  worthy  of  our  reverence  ii) 
the  hxmible  artisan  or  laborer  as  in  the  titled  noble. 

"  The  kinfi^  can  make  a  belted  knight, 
A  marquis,  duke,  and  a'  that; 
An  honest  man 's  aboon  his  might, 
Quid  faith!  he  maunna  fa'  that." 

There  is  something  that  it  will  not  do  to  sneer  at  in  that 
free  and  noble  spirit  that  seeks  to  break  down  the  artificial 
barriers  which  separate  man  from  man  and  nation  from 
nation,  and  melt  all  into  one  grand  brotherhood.  If  there 
is  any  one  thing  certain,  it  is  tnat  the  church  has  always  as- 
serted the  unity  of  the  race,  and  the  natural  equality  of  all 
men.  Man  equals  man  the  world  over,  and  hence,  as  Pope 
St.  Gregory  I.  teaches,  man,  though  he  has  received  the  do- 
minion over  the  lower  creation,  has  not  received  dominion 
over  man,  and  princes  are  required  to  govern  as  pastors, 
not  as  lords ;  for  since  all  men  are  equal  by  nature,  the 
governed  are  as  men  the  equals  and  brothers  of  the  gov- 
ernors. 

We  are  a  little  surprised  to  find  the  historian  of  the 
United  States,  in  his  earlier  volumes,  disposed  to  regard 
Calvin  as  in  some  sense  the  champion  of  equal  rights,  and 
to  give  Calvinism  credit  for  the  principle  of  political  equal- 
ity on  which  our  American  institutions  are  based,  for  his 
own  doctrine  is  a^  repugnant  to  the  Calvinistic,  as  light  is 
to  darkness.  Calvinism  asserts  only  a  negative  ecjuality. 
It  reduces  all  to  a  common  level,  we  grant,  by  asserting  the 
total  depravity  of  nature,  and  therefore  the  nullity  of  nature 
in  all  men ;  but  this  is  the  equality  of  death,  not  of  life. 
All  are  equal,  because  all  are  nothing.  But  it  does  not  ele- 
vate all  to  a  common  level  by  the  assertion  of  a  positive 
equality,  an  equality  founded  on  what  all  men  are  and  have 
by  nature.  Moreover,  Calvinism  is  xmfavorable,  nay,  de- 
cidedly hostile,  to  that  doctrine  of  equality  which  Mr.  Ban- 
croft so  strenuously  maintains.  By  its  doctrine  of  the 
nullity  of  nature  and  particular  election  and  reprobation, 
whereby  only  a  certain  definite  number  can  be  elevated  by 
grace,  it  founds  an  aristocracy,  the  aristocracy  of  the  saints, 
.  or  the  elect.  Asserting  the  moral  nullity  of  nature,  it 
necessarily  founds  the  political  order  on  grace,  as  it  did  in 
Geneva  and  the  early  colony  of  Massachusetts,  and  excludes 
from  all  political  rights  all  whom  it  does  not  count  among 
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the  saints.  Maintaining  the  total  depravity  of  nature,  it 
must  deny  to  nature  all  rights,  and  can  assert  rights  only  for 
those  who  are  assumed  to  be  in  grace ;  and  hence  only  the 
saints  have  or  can  have  the  right  to  govern, — one  of  the 
heresies  of  WyclifEe,  condemned  by  the  Council  of  Constance. 
Nature  being  null,  there  can  be  no  rights  under  the  law  of 
nature,  and  if  no  rights,  no  possessions.  Consequently,  they 
who  are  counted  among  the  non-elect  have  nothing  which 
the  elect  are  bound  to  hold  sacred  and  inviolable.  They  are 
at  the  mercy  of  the  saints,  who  may  at  pleasure  despoil  them 
of  all  they  call.their  own,  and  take  possession  of  their  politi- 
cal and  civil  powers,  their  houses  and  lands,  their  goods  and 
chattels,  their  wives  and  children,  and  even  their  very  per- 
sons. Logically  and  consistently  carried  out,  Calvinism 
therefore  founds,  not  monarchy  indeed,  but  the  aristocracy  of 
the  saints,  that  is,  of  Calvinists,  the  most  absolute  and  the 
most  odious  aristocracy  that  it  is  possible  to  conceive. 

Undoubtedly  the  regenerate,  those  who  are  in  grace,  alone 
have  rights  in  regard  to  eternal  salvation,  for  certainly  no 
man  can  have  a  natural  right  to  supernatural  beatitude. 
We  are  saved  not  by  our  natural  merits,  or  merits  under  the 
law  of  nature,  but  by  grace  merited  for  us  by  Christ  our 
head.  The  error  of  the  Calvinist  does  not  lie  in  founding 
our  titles  to  eternal  life  on  grace  and  grace  alone,  but  con- 
sists in  denying  the  natursd  law,  that  man  retains  all  his 
original  rights  in  the  natural  order,  and  that  in  the  natural 
order  all  men  have  equal  rights,  which  even  the  elect  or 
those  elevated  by  grace  must  respect  as  sacred  and  invio- 
lable. God  in  promulgating  the  law  of  grace  does  in  no  re- 
spect abrogate  tne  law  of  nature,  nor  in  the  least  modify  the 
rights  or  obligations  of  men  under  that  law.  Hence  the 
apostle  recognizes  the  legitimacy  of  the  temporal  power  of 
his  time,  and  bids  the  faithful  to  obey  for  conscience's  sake 
the  Roman  emperor,  though  a  pagan,  in  all  things  temporal. 
Hence  the  church  recognizes  and  always  has  reco^ized  the 
rights  of  infidel  and  even  heretical  princes  to  tne  tempo- 
ral obedience  of  their  subjects,  even  when  those  subjects  are 
Catholics,  who  can  be  absolved  from  their  allegiance  only  in 
case  their  princes  forfeit  their  rights  hy  tne  law  under 
which  they  hold.  Hence  the  churcn  forbids  infidels,  Jews, 
or  persons  who  have  not  come  under  her  spiritual  jurisdic- 
tion, to  be  forced  to  accept  the  faith.  Hence,  too,  she  recog- 
nizes the  natural  rights  of  life,  liberty,  and  property  as  fully 
in  infidels  and  heretics  as  in  the  faitnful  themselves.     Here 
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is  the  ffrand  difierenoe  between  a  positive  and  a  negative 
natural  equality,  between  the  natum  equality  asserted  by 
Oatholicity  and  that  favored  by  Calvinism.  Calvinism  as- 
serts the  natural  equality  of  all  m^n,  by  denying  alike  to  all 
men  all  natural  rignts,  assuming  all  rights  to  have  b^n  for- 
feited by  the  fall ;  Catholicity  asserts  tne  natural  equality  of 
all  men,  by  asserting  that  all  have  equal  natural  rights,  and 
denies  that  any  natural  rights  were  forfeited  or  lost  by  the 
transgression  of  our  first  parents.  The  rights  lost  by  the 
fall  were  supernatural,  not  natural  rights, — rights  held  under 
the  law  of  grace,  not  rights  held  under  the  law  of  nature ; 
for  it  was  by  grace,  not  nature,  that  man  was  placed  prior  to 
the  fall  on  the  plane  of  his  supernatural  destiny.  Hence 
Catholicity  recognizes  in  nature  something  sacred*  and  invio- 
lable, which  even  the  church  must  respect  Hence  Catholic- 
ity must  always  respect  the  natural  liberty  of  man,  and  can 
no  more  tyrannize  over  the  infidel  than  over  the  believer, — 
must,  in  fact,  as  to  the  natural  order,  place  both  on  the  same 
footing  of  equality.  Calvinism  begins  by  denying  all  natural 
rights,  nullifying  nature,  and  therefore  all  natural  liberty, 
and  asserts  rights  for  the  elect  only.  Hence  it  is  free 
from  all  obligation  to  the  non-elect,  that  is,  to  those  who  are 
not  Calviniste,  and  is  at  liberty  to  play  the  tyrant  over  them 
at  pleasure. 

This  is  not  mere  speculation,  or  a  simple  logical  conclusion 
from  the  Calvinistic  premises.  It  is  a  conclusion  practically 
•drawn  by  Calvinists  tnemselves,  and  written  out  in  the  blood 
of  non-Cal  vinists,  wherever  they  have  had  the  power.  Never 
have  Calvinists  held  sacred  any  liberty  except  liberty  for 
•Calvinists.  Ton  may  verify  the  fact  by  the  history  of  Cal- 
vinism in  Gteneva,  b^  that  of  the  Puritans  in  England,  that 
of  the  Covenanters  m  Scotland,  and  that  of  our  own  Puri- 
tan an^^estors.  liberty  for  the  elect,  but  no  liberty  for  the 
non-elect,  is  the  Calvinistic  motto.  To  the  saints  belongs  the 
•earth.  Do  you  not  see  this  in  the  Know-Nothing  move- 
ment against  Catholics  in  our  own  country}  Unbeliev- 
•ers,  Unitarians,  Universalifits,  and  non-Evangelical  sects, 
may  engage  in  that  movement,  but  its  informing  and 
controllmg  spirit  is  that  of  Calvinism,  just  now  galvanized 
into  a  sort  oi  spasmodic  life.  Its  very  language  betrays  it 
It  professes  religious  liberty,  and  its  very  aim  is  to  deny  it 
to  Catholics,  who  in  its  view,  we  suppose  are  reprobates. 

We  may  see  here,  again,  the  title  of  the  Jesuits,  as  true 
Oatholics,  to  the  gratitude  of  mankind,  for  the  noble  energy 
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with  which  they  yindictLted  the  rights  and  dignity  of  nature' 
a^inst  insidious  Jansenism,  that  improved  edition  of  Cal- 
vmisnt  "Nature,"  as  some  one  remarks,  "is  not  good  for 
nothing.'*  It  is  not  good  for  every  thing,  yet  it  is  good  for 
something,  and  in  its  place  is  no  more  to  be  domed  than 
grace  itself. 

That  Calvinism  has  accidentally  served  the  cause  of  equal 
rights  in  this  country  we  are  not  disposed  to  deny.  It  led 
our  Calvinistic  ancestors  to  assert  equal  rights  for  the  elect,. 
that  is,  for  Oalvimsts,  and  to  make  provisions  for  protecting 
them.  When  Calvinism  lost  its  sway,  and  had  become,  aS' 
it  practically  had  at  the  time  of  the  revolution,  a  dead  letter, 
these  provisions  were  without  much  difficulty  extended  so' 
as  to  apply  equally  to  all  citizens,  elect  or  non-elect.  But  no- 
thanks  to  Calvinism  for  that,  for  they  were  so  extended  and 
made  to  protect  equal  rights,  not  as  ridbts  of  the  elect,  but 
as  the  rights  of  man.  We  think,  if  Mr.  Bancroft  had  studied 
more  thoroughly  the  Calvinistic  system,  he  would  have  seen 
that,  of  all  conceivable  systems,  it  is  tlie  least  favorable  to- 
that  liberty  and  equality  which  he  so  eloquently  and  so  en- 
ergetically asserts.  The  equality  that  results  from  the  equal 
depravity  of  nature  can  never  be  the  basis  of  the  equal 
rights  of  all  men.  To  obtain  this  basis  you  must  assert  with 
the  Catholic  the  inherent  freedom,  dignity,  and  nobility  of 
human  nature  in  every  man,  which  requires  the  assertion  of 
the  unity  of  the  race,  and  the  recognition  of  that  great  fact,, 
so  seldom  reflected  on,  so  little  understood,  and  so  seldom 
practically  applied,  that  God  made  man  in  his  own  image 
and  likeness,  and  therefore  man  in  his  very  nature  must 
copv,  imitate,  or  mirror  his  Maker. 

The  working-men  were  ri^ht  in  asserting  the  natural 
equality,  or  equal  natural  rignts,  of  all  men,  and  even  in 
asserting  the  equal  natural  rights  of  all  men  to  means  and 
facilities  for  acquiring ;  for  they  did  not,  as  it  was  alleged, 
assert  the  natural  right  of  all  men  to  equal  acquisitions. 
The  inequality  they  complained  of  was  the  unequal  condi- 
tion in  which  men  are  artificially  placed  in  re&:ard  to  acquir- 
ing,  whether  it  be  riches  or  honors,  power  or  profit-  Their 
error  was  in  seeking  to  remove  this  inequality  by  social  or 
political  action.  This  inequality  is,  no  doubt,  in  regard  to 
the  temporal  order,  a  real  grievance ;  but  the  difficulty  is- 
that  it  cannot  be  redressed  by  society,  or  if  it  can,  not 
without  striking  at  the  right  of  property,  and  thus  produc- 
ing a  far  greater  evil.    There  are  many  things  very  desira* 
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ble,  very  proper  to  be  done,  which  exceed  both  the  ability 
and  the  competency  of  the  state  to  do.  The  state  alone  is 
not  competent  to  all  the  wants  of  even  natnral  society.  It 
most  protect  acquired  as  well  as  natnral  rights,  and  there- 
fore the  riffht  to  hold  as  well  as  to  acquire  property ;  and 
if  it  does  tms,  it  cannot  secure  to  every  man  equal  means  or 
facilities  for  ac<}uiring.  .  It  is  obliged  by  its  very  nature  to 
content  itself  with  maintaining  the  equal  right  of  all  to  ac- 
quire, and  to  hold  what  they  acquire  ;  when  more  is  needed, 
we  must  look  to  a  power  of  another  order, — ^the  moral 
power.  The  working-men  committed  a  mistake  analogous 
to  that  conmiitted  by  our  ultra-temperance  people.  Intem- 
perance is  a  sin,  a  vice,  which  every  man  ougnt  to  avoid, 
and  temperance  is  a  virtue  which  every  man  ought  to  prac- 
tise. But  the  state  is  competent  in  the  case  only  to  leave 
full  freedom  to  the  virtue,  and  to  punish  the  intemperance 
only  in  so  far  as  it  deprives  some  one  of  his  rights.  In  that 
it  is  a  sin  or  a  vice,  the  state  is  not  competent  to  deal  with 
it,  either  by  way  of  prevention  or  of  punishment ;  it  can 
taJke  cognizance  of  it  only  in  that  it  is  an  injury,  or  deprives 
some  one  of  his  rights,  natural  or  acauired.  The  state  can- 
not punish  the  simple  vice  of  drunkenness ;  it  can  punish 
drunkenness  only  when  it  interferes  with  the  rignts  of 
others,  or  disturbs  the  public  peace.  Hence  the  principle 
of  the  Maine  liquor  law  is  indefensible.  A  man  has  a  nat- 
ural right  to  drink  wine,  beer,  cider,  gin,  rum,  brandy,  or 
whiskey,  if  he  chooses,  and  can  honestly  procure  it.  He 
has  a  right  to  use  intoxicating  drinks  so  long  as  he  does 
not  abuse  them.  That  right  is  and  must  be  sacred  and  in- 
violable for  the  state.  The  state  can  have  the  right  to  deal 
only  with  the  abuse.  But  the  Maine  liquor  law  proceeds 
on  the  principle  that  the  state  has  the  right  to  guara  against 
the  abuse  by  prohibiting  the  use,  or  by  declaring  the  use  itself 
an  abuse.  This,  as  it  assumes  for  the  state  the  right  to  alter 
the  moral  law  or  to  introduce  a  new  principle  into  morals, 
cannot  be  admitted,  xmless  we  are  prepared  to  assert  civil 
desj>otism.  The  office  of  the  state  is  not  to  teach  morals,  or 
to  interpret  the  moral  law,  but  to  execute  it ;  not  to  define 
right,  but  to  protect  and  vindicate  it.  To  teach  morals,  to 
define  what  is  or  is  not  right,  is  not  within  the  competency 
of  the  civil  power.  That  belongs  to  the  spiritual  or  moral 
power,  distinct  from  the  civil  power,  and  moving  in  another 
orbit.  The  equality,  if  the  working-men  had  understood  it. 
which  they  wanted,  they  would  have  sought  from  love,  not 
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law,  and  by  means  of  tiie  chnrch,  not  the  state ;  for  the 
church  alone  can  introdnce  equality  in  the  matters  of  ac- 
quired rights,  by  teaching  the  doctrine  of  love,  and  bring- 
ing home  to  the  consciences  of  rich  possessors,  that  they 
are  stewards,  and  not  absolute  proprietors,  of  their  estates, 
and  therefore  are  to  use  them  lor  the  good  of  their  neigh- 
bor, not  for  their  own  private  good  alone,  on  the  princi- 
ple that  each  is  bound  for  all  and  all  for  each,  or  tnat  all 
are  members  of  one  body,  and  members  of  one  another, 
and  that  the  body  cannot  suffer  without  the  members,  nor 
a  member  without  the  bodv.  It  was  on  this  principle  that 
St.  Chrysostom  told  the  nch  of  Constantinople  that  they 
were  murderers  of  the  poor  who  died  for  the  want  of  the 
means  wherewith  to  live.  But  it  would  be  perfect  madness 
to  attempt  to  carry  out  tiiis  principle  by  political  organiza- 
tion or  legislative  action.  Tne  rignt  to  acquire  and  to  hold 
property  independent  of  the  civil  power  must  be  recog- 
nized and  protected,  or  the  whole  commxmity  will  die  of 
starvation.  The  evil  which  the  state  must  tolerate  for  the 
sake  of  the  good,  the  moral  power  operating  on  conscience 
and  love  must  redress. 

The  doctrine  of  the  solidarity  and  communion  of  the  race, 
which  Leroux  makes  the  basis  of  his  socialism  and  the  prin- 
ciple of  his  explanation  of  Christianity,  has  sometning 
wnich,  perhaps,  a  Christian  may,  and  even  must,  accept. 
If  we  may  be  permitted  to  refer  to  our  personal  experience, 
we  must  say  that  it  was  through  that  doctrine,  as  set  forth 
by  Leroux  m  his  work  on  Hmncmity^  that  by  the  grace  of 
Ood  we  were  led  to  the  Catholic  Church ;  and  we  may  add, 
that  the  same  was  true  of  several  of  our  friends,  one  at  least 
of  whom  is  now  a  most  worthy  member  of  the  Catholic 
priesthood,  and  one  of  the  most  indefatigable  and  successful 
CathoUc  missionaries  in  the  country.  We  thought  we  saw 
a  great  and  important  truth  in  the  doctrine,  but  also  that, 
as  Leroux  laid  it  down,  it  was  incomplete ;  and  if  theoreti- 
cally and  practically  completed  anywhere,  it  must  be  in  the 
Catholic  Church.  We  seized  the  doctrine  with  our  accus- 
tomed ardor,  and,  developing  it  in  our  own  way,  found 
ourselves  knocking  at  the  door  of  the  church,  and  demand- 
ing entrance.  Having  been  admitted  into  the  church,  and 
commenced  the  study  of  Catholic  theolo^  in  the  scholastic 
authors,  in  whom  we  found  nothing  which  seemed  to  us  a 
recognition  of  it,  we  felt  that  it  was  our  duty  to  waive  its 
public  consideration  till  we  could  have  time  and  opportu- 
nity of  reexamining  it  in  the  light  of  Catholic  faith.    We 
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saw  at  once  that  the  doctrine'  pertained  to  an  order  of 
thought  far  below  Catholic  dogma,  and  that  we  had  erred 
in  supposing  it  to  be  the  explication  and  expression  of  the 
real  sense  of  the  Catholic  mysteries ;  but  how  far  it  was  or 
was  not  in  harmony  with  them,  we  felt  nnable  to  say.  It 
was  a  problem  to  be  solved,  and  not  by  ns  till  we  had  be- 
come somewhat  more  familiar  than  we  were  at  the  time 
with  Catholic  theology.  The  form  xmder  which  we  had 
entertained  it  was,  in  regard  to  scholastic  theology,  a  nov- 
elty, and  therefore  to  be  suspected.  It  might  conceal  an 
error,  and  even  a  dangerous  error.  It  was  certainly  pm- 
dent,  nay,  it  was  our  duty,  not  to  insist  on  it,  and  to  be 
content  with  iising  the  language,  arguments,  and  illustra- 
tions which  we  knew  to  be  safe.  Hence  the  trains  of 
thought  with  which  we  made  our  readers  so  familiar  during 
our  transition  state,  and  which  had  played  so  important  a 
part  in  the  process  of  our  conversion,  were  suddenly  inter- 
rupted  the  moment  we  entered  the  church  and  began  to 
write  as  a  Catholic.  They  who  have  watched  our  course, 
and  taken  some  interest  in  our  progress  from  a  low  form  of 
rationalism  to  Catholicity,  were  unable  to  trace  in  our  writ- 
ings any  continuity  of  thought  between  what  was  published 
the  day  before  we  entered  the  church  and  what  we  wrote 
and  published  the  day  after.  So  abrupt  and  complete  a 
change  seemed  to  them  inexplicable  on  any  rational  princi- 
ples, and  was  of  course  ascribed  to  our  fickleness,  or  to  our 
no  longer  being  suffered  to  have  a  mind  of  our  own.  Peo- 
ple outeide  of  the  church  lost  confidence  in  us,  and  if  they 
continued  to  read  us  at  all,  it  was  mainly  to  amuse  them- 
selves with  what  they  were  pleased  to  look  upon  as  our 
^' feats  of  intellectual  ^ladiatorship."  This  of  course  had 
its  unpleasantness  and  its  inconveniences,  but  it  was  not  un- 
endurable. 

But  we  may  say  now,  after  more  than  ten  years  of  silent 
thought  and  reflection  on  the  subject,  that,  though  not  free 
from  trifling  errors,  and  much  exag^rated  as  to  their  im- 
portance in  our  own  mind,  the  principles  which  we  learned 
from  Leroux  and  developed  and  applied  in  own  way  were 
substantially  true,  and  we  can  without  lesion  to  our  Catho- 
licity resume  the  train  of  thought  which  appeared  to  be  so 
abruptly  terminated  on  our  entering  the  church.  The  views 
whicfi  we  set  forth  in  our  Letter  to  Dr.  Channing,  in  1842, 
on  the  Mediatorial  Life  of  Jesua^*  as  far  as  they  went, 

•  Vol.  IV.,  p.  140. 
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we  can  accept  now,  and  not  without  advantage.  They  were 
not  what  we  thought  them,  and  did  not  attain,  as  we  sup- 
posed, to  Catholic  doctrine ;  yet  they  embraced  elements  of 
natural  truth  which  help  us  in  some  respects  to  understand 
the  Catholic  dogma,  and  which  the  dogma  may  accept  a» 
charity  accepts  pnilanthropy.  The  basis  of  the  doctriute  we 
set  forth  in  that  letter  was,  that  man  lives  by  communion 
with  God,  humanity,  and  nature,  and  that  his  life  partakes 
of  the  qualities  of  the  object  with  which  he  communes. 
Man  cannot  Uve  by  himself  alone,  and  every  fact  of  life  is 
the  resultant  of  two  factors,  of  the  concurrent  activity  of 
subject  and  object,  and  partakes  of  the  character  of  each. 
The  individual  can  live  and  act  only  by  virtue  of  commun- 
ion with  that  which  is  not  himself,  and  which  we  call  his 
object,  because  it  is  set  over  against  him.  This  does  not 
mean  that  he  cannot  act  without  some  object,  or  end  to 
which  he  acts,  although  that  is  undoubtedly  the  case,  but 
without  another  acti\nity  than  his  own,  which  meets  and 
concurs  with  it.  The  fact  of  life  results  from  the  inter- 
shock  of  the  two  activities,  and  is  their  joint  product.  The 
subject  is  living  subject,  or  subject  in  aetUj  only  by  virtue 
of  communion  with  its  object  Thus  it  cannot  think  with- 
out the  active  presence  of  the  intelligible,  or  love  without 
the  active  presence  oi  the  amiable,  which  is  really  only 
what  St.  Thomas  teaches  when  he  says  the  intellect  is  in 
ordine  ad  verum,  and  the  will  m  oraine  ad  honwm,}  that 
the  intellect  is  never  false,  and  the  will  can  will  only  good. 
Therefore  we  have  frequently  brought  out  the  doctrine  in 
order  to  refute  the  modem  psychologists,  and  those  philos- 
ophers who  would  persuade  us  that  it  is  not  the  mundv^ 
jmysicyuSj  but  an  intermediary  world,  which  they  call  the 
rmmdvs  logicua^  that  the  mina  in  its  perceptions  immedi- 
ately apprehends.  The  mind  cannot  think  without  think- 
ing some  object,  and  as  to  the  production  of  thought,  the 
object  must  act  on  or  with  the  subject, — ^because  if  purely 
passive  it  is  as  if  it  were  not,  for  pure  passivity  is  mere  po- 
tentiality,— ^the  object  must  be  real,  being  or  existence, 
since  what  neither  is  nor  exists  cannot  act  or  produce  any 
effect.  Conseauently,  either  we  perceive  nothing  and  per- 
form no  act  of  perception,  or  the  world  perceived  is  the 
real  world  itself,  not  a  merely  abstract  or  logical  world,  or  a 
mete  species  or  phantasm. 

Sut  thought  is  an  efiEect,  and  whoever  thinks  at  all  pro- 
duces or  generates  something.      Every  theologian  must 
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admit  this,  or  how  else  can  he  hold  the  mystery  of  the 
Trinity,  and  believe  in  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God !  In 
God,  who  is  acftvs  pv/rissim/us^  or  pure  act,  as  say  Aristotle 
and  the  schoolmen  after  him,  as  he  is  infinite  and  contains 
no  passivity,  he  enters  with  his  whole  being  into  his  thonght, 
the  w»rd  venerated  is  and  must  be  exactly  his  eqnal,  and 
identical  m  nature,  consnbstantial  with  himseli.  But 
man,  not  being  pure  act,  nor  intelligible  in  himself,  cannot 
think  without  another  activity  that  supplies  the  object  nec- 
essary to  reduce  his  passivity  to  act ;  and  as  he  cannot  enter 
with  his  whole  being  into  his  thought,  he  cannot,  as  God, 
generate  the  exact  image  of  himself.  Nevertheless,  in  con- 
junction with  the  object,  since  he  imitates  in  his  degree  the 
divine  intellect,  he  generates  something,  and  this  some- 
thing we  call  a  fact  of  life,  or  life  itself  considered  as  the 
product  of  living  activity.  Now,  since  to  production  or 
generation  of  thought  or  tne  fact  of  life  subject  and  object 
must  concur,  it  is  their  joint  product,  and  must  participate 
of  the  character  of  each.  Here  is  the  basis  of  what  is 
called  the  solidarity  of  the  race,  under  the  point  of  view  of 
intellect. 

But  man  is  not  pure  intellect  He  has  a  heart  as  well  as 
a  head,  and  can  love  as  well  as  think.  What  we  have  as- 
serted of  thought  is  equally  true  of  love,  as  we  learn  from 
the  same  adorable  mystery  of  the  Trinity.  For  the  Father, 
the  unbegotten,  loves  the  Son,  the  begotten,  and  from  their 
mutual  love  proceeds  the  third  person  of  the  Trinity,  the 
Holy  Ghost  Only  like  can  commune  with  like,  and  love 
properly  so  called  can  be  only  of  like  to  like,  and  therefore 
under  the  relation  of  love  man  only  can  be  the  object  of 
man.  By  virtue  of  the  unity  of  the  race  every  human  be- 
ing is  the  object  of  every  other  human  being.  But  by  the 
law  of  all  communion  oi  subject  and  object,  the  result  gen- 
erated or  proceeding  is  the  joint  product  of  the  two  factors, 
and  therefore  the  life  of  any  one  man  is  the  joint  product 
of  him  and  every  other  man ;  and  thus  is  produced  a  soli- 
darity of  the  life  of  all  men,  by  which  it  is  one  and  the 
same  life  for  all  and  for  each,  and  for  each  and  for  all.  But 
as  every  generation,  so  to  speak,  overlaps  its  successor,  and 
each  new  generation  communes  with  its  predecessor,  the 
solidarity  of  the  race  is  not  only  a  solidarity  of  all  men  in 
space,  but  of  all  men  in  time,  linking  together,  in  one  indis- 
soluble Uf e,  the  first  man  with  the  last,  and  the  last  man 
with  the  first 
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Taking  this  doctrine,  but  giving  a  different  application 
from  that  of  Leronx,  in  order  to  escape  his  denial  of  the 
personality  of  Grod  and  the  personal  immortality  of  the  soul, 
And  to  be  able  to  assert  the  Incarnation  in  the  individual 
man  Jesns,  instead  of  the  race,  we  thought  we  conld  bridge 
over  the  gulf  between  the  Unitarian  and  the  Trinitarian,  and 
accept  and  explain  the  Christian  church  and  Christian  mas- 
teries. In  this  respect  our  letter  to  Dr.  Channing  fails. 
The  thought  we  developed  does  not  rise  to  the  order  of 
Catholic  oogma,  and  at  tne  highest  remains  in  the  natural 
order.  Yet  the  doctrine  is  suostantially  true.  It  is  not  the 
supernatural  truth  of  Christianity,  but  it  is  in  some  sense  the 
truth  of  the  natural  order  which  corresponds  to  it,  and  by 
which  it  is  made  apprehensible  to  us.  The  error  of  Leroux 
and  ourselves  was  not  in  asserting  the  natural  communion 
and  solidarity  of  the  race,  but  in  supposing  them  to  be  the 
real  significance  of  the  Christian  mysteries,  the  Incarnation, 
Holy  Communion,  the  Church,  Apostolic  Succession,  Tradi- 
tion, (fee,  or  the  great  truths  held  by  the  early  Christians, 
and  symbolized  by  the  Catholic  dogmas.  The  error  was  in 
assuming  that  Catholic  dogmas  symbolize  natural  truths ; 
it  had  been  more  correct  to  have  said  the  reverse,  that  the 
natural  truths  symbolize  the  dogmas,  or  represent  them  as 
the  human  represents  the  divine.  '^  See  that  you  make  all 
things  according  to  the  pattern  shown  you  in  the  Mount." 
The  earthly  symbolizes  the  heavenly,  not  the  heavenly  the 
earthly.  The  dogma  is  not,  as  Leroux,  Cousin,  and  others 
have  foolishly  asserted,  the  form  with  which  faith,  the  re- 
ligious sentiment,  or  enthusiasm,  clothes  the  natural  or  phil- 
osophic truth.  The  natural  or  philosophic  truth,  on  the 
contrary,  is  the  symbol  of  which  the  dogma  is  the  hidden 
meaning,  the  divine  reality,  or  the  divine  likeness  which  it 
oopies  or  imitates. 

Although  the  natural  communion  of  the  human  race 
does  not  introduce  us  to  the  principle  of  the  sacraments,  as 
Leroux  and  we  after  him  supposed,  and  although  the 
natural  solidarity  of  the  race  is  infinitely  below  the  Chris- 
tian solidarity  effected  by  the  sacraments,  there  is  no  oppo- 
sition between  one  and  the  other.  We  do  not  by  natural 
communion  receive  and  incorporate  into  our  life  that  grace 
which  unites  us  to  God  and  enables  us  to  live  the  super- 
natural life  of  Christ,  and  the  solidarity  resulting  from  it  is 
infinitely  below  that  of  the  church,  tnat  mystic  body  of 
Ohrist,  m  which  he  is  as  it  were  continuously  incarnated  ; 
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but  it  does  express  the  condition  of  our  natnral  hnman  life^ 
and  its  assertion,  while  no  disadvantage  to  the  supematnral, 
is  of  great  advantage  to  the  natural  omer.  It  condemns  all 
exdusiveness,  whether  individual  or  national,  and  asserts  the 
necessitv  to  the  full  development  of  our  natural  life  of  the 
free  and  peaceful  intercourse  of  man  with  man  the  world 
over.  Mslxi  has  a  threefold  nature,  and  lives  bj  communion 
with  God,  man,  and  nature.  He  communes  with  God  in> 
religion,  with  man  in  society,  and  with  nature  in  property, 
and  any  political  or  social  order  that  strikes  at  either  of 
these,  or  hinders  or  obstructs  this  threefold  communion,  as 
Leroux  well  maintains,  is  alike  repugnant  to  the  will  of  God 
and  the  highest  interests  of  humanity ;  and  efforts  made  ta 
render  this  communion  free  and  unoofitructed,  to  give  free- 
dom in  the  acquisition  and  security  in  the  possession  of 
property,  to  protect  the  family  as  the  basis  of  society,  and  to- 
break  down  the  barriers  to  social  intercourse  interposed  by 
prejudices  of  birth  or  caste,  and  to  secure  freedom  of  wor- 
ship or  religion,  are  in  principle  peat  and  solemn  duties, 
obligatory  alike  upon  all  men.  Thus  far  the  liberalists  and 
socialists  can  make  a  valid  defence.  The  end  proposed  is 
just  and  obligatory.  The  means  they  adopt  of  course  we  do 
and  must  condemn.  Philanthropy  enjoins  what  they  would 
effect,  and  philanthropy  here  may  justify  herself  by  the 
natural  solidarity  of  the  race. 

Kossuth,  when  he  was  here,  had  much  to  say  of  ^^th& 
solidarityof  peoples,"  from  which  he  concluded  the  right 
of  the  people  of  every  country,  irrespective  of  their  gov- 
ernment, to  run  to  the  assistance  of  any  particulsCr  people 
struggling  for  its  rights.  This  solidarity  of  peoples  rests^ 
on  the  doctrine  of  the  solidarity  of  the  race.  Man  lives  his 
social  life  only  by  communion  with  man,  and  every  man 
thus  becomes  every  man's  object,  and  all  are  bound  together 
in  the  unity  of  one  indissoluole  life.  Man  then  can  never 
be  indifferent  to  man ;  never  have  the  right  to  ask,  with  Cain, 
"  Am  I  my  brother's  keeper  i "  Your  brother  is  your  object, 
without  which  you  cannot  live  the  life  of  love.  He  is  your 
otlier  self,  the  objective  side  of  your  own  life.  If  this  may 
be  said  of  indivyiuals,  why  not  of  nations  ?  There  is  in 
some  sense  a  solidarity  of  nations,  as  well  as  individuals.  The 
right  of  the  people  without  the  permission  of  their  govern- 
ment to  assist  a  sister  people,  we  cannot  absolutely  deny.  The 
race  is  more  than  the  individual,  and  humanity  more  than 
the  nation.    There  is  a  great  and  glorious  truth  in  Senator 
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Seward's  doctrine  of  the  higher  law,  a  truth  which  every 
true  man  will  assert,  if  need  be,  in  exile  or  the  dungeon, 
on  the  scaffold  or  at  the  st^ke.  I  am  a  man  before  I  am  a 
•citizen,  and  my  rights  as  a  man  can  never  be  subordinated 
to  my  duties  as  a  citizen.  Even  the  church  recognizes  and 
vindicates  my  rights  as  a  man,  and  the  church  is  higher  in 
the  order  of  God's  providence  than  the  state,  as  mucn  so  as 
grace  is  higher  than  nature.  There  are  cases  in  which  the 
state  cannot  bind  the  citizen,  as  the  apostles  taught  us  when 
they  refused  to  obey  the  magistrates  who  commanded  them 
to  preach  no  more  in  the  name  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  We 
are  to  love  our  neighbor  as  ourself ;  for  in  one  sense  our 
neighbor  is  ourself,  since  he  is  our  object,  without  which  we 
<;annot  love  or  live ;  there  are  cases  when  we  must  rush  to 
his  assistance,  at  least  when  we  may  rush  to  his  assistance, 
at  the  hazard  of  life.  There  may  then  be  eases  when  the 
solidarity  of  the  race  overrides  the  solidarity  of  the  nation, 
and  permits  a  people  without  the  national  sanction  to  rush 
to  the  assistance  of  another  people  struggling  against  tyrannv 
for  its  liberty  and  independence ;  but  not  indeed  at  the  call 
of  every  discomfited  demao:oo:ue.  The  principle  we  hold 
to  be  farne,  bat  it  can  be  of  only  rare  amplication.  The 
struggling  people  must  have  a  cause  manifestly  just,  and 
have  adopted  means  manifestly  unexceptionable,  and  the 
national  permission  must  have  been  wrongly  withheld,  be- 
fore the  people  of  another  nation  have  the  right  to  interfere ; 
And  these  things  must  be  determined  not  by  private  judg- 
ment or  paprice,  but  by  an  authority  competent  to  decide  in 
the  case,  otnerwise  an  attack  may  be  made  against  legitimate 
authority,  and  a  blow  be  struck  at  order,  which  is  as  sacred 
as  liberty. 

We  might  pursue  this  subject  further,  but  it  is  nnneces- 
sarj  at  present  We  have  tnns  far  been  intent  mainly  on 
pointing  out  what  a  Catlfolic  may  accept  as  true  and  good  in 
moderiuiberalism  and  socialism.  What  they  want,  we  mean 
when  sincere,  earnest,  and  disinterested,  what  they  are  driv- 
ing at,  under  certain  aspects,  is  good,  and  in  its  place  ap- 
proved alike  by  charity  and  philanthropy.  We  cannot 
utterly  condemn  all  we  did  and  said  as  a  liberalist  or  as  a  social- 
ist, and  we  find  much  in  liberalists  and  socialists  of  the 
present  day  to  approve.  When  they  are  not  completely 
beside  themselves,  we  admit  that  most  of  the  things  they 
•call  political  and  social  grievances  are  grievances,  and  such  * 
AS  ought  to  be  redressed.  But  with  what  they  contend  for 
that  is  true  and  good,  they  couple  great  and  dangerous 
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errors.  They  err,  above  all,  as  to  the  means  by  which  they 
seek  to  gain  their  ends.  In  what  they  for  the  most  part  jam 
at,  we  can  agree  with  them.  We  love  liberty  as  mn<Sl  as 
they  do,  we  are  as  indignant  at  wrong  as  .they  are ;  bnt  we 
see  them  trying  to  effect  by  the  state  what  can  be  effected 
only  by  the  church,  and  by  the  natural  sentiment  of  philan- 
thropy what  is  practicable  only  by  the  supernatural  virtue  of 
chanty. 

Every  age  has  its  own  characteristics,  and  we  must  address 
its  dominant  sentiment,  whether  we  would  serve  or  disserve 
it.  Our  age  is  philanthropical  rather  than  intellectual.  It 
has  lost  faith  intellectually,  but  retains  a  faint  echo  of  it  on 
the  side  of  the  affections.  It  does  not  think  so  much  as  it 
feels,  and  it  demands  the  gospel  of  love  with  far  more  ear- 
nestness and  energy  than  it  does  the  gospel  of  truth.  Charity 
had  exalted  and  intensified  its  aftections.  Despoiled  oi 
charity,  it  is  devoured  by  its  benevolent  sentiments.  It 
would  do  good,  it  would  devote  itself  to  the  poor,  the  en- 
slaved, the  neglected,  the  downtrodden.  It  would  bind  up 
the  broken  heart,  and  bring  rest  to  the  suffering.  These  are 
not  bad  traits,  and  we  love  to  dwell  on  the  disinterestedness 
of  the  Howards,  the  Frys,  the  Nightingales,  and  the  benev- 
olent men  and  women  in  our  own  country  who  so  unreserv- 
edly devote  themselves  to  the  relief  of  the  afflicted.  These 
prove  what  the  age  craves,  and  what  it  is  looking  for. 
Through  its  benevolence  Satan  no  doubt  often  misleads  it, 
but  through  the  same  benevolence  the  missionary  of  the  cross- 
may  approach  it  and  lead  it  up  to  God. 

We  have  wished,  in  these  times,  when  the  church  is  as- 
sailed  so  violently  by  the  galvanized  Calvinism  manifesting 
itself  in  Know-Nothing  movements,  to  show,  by  exhibiting 
the  manner  in  which  she  regards  those  movements  whicn 
spring  from  natural  benevolence  or  a  generous  regard  for 
human  well-being,  that  she  no  more  deserves  than  sue  fears 
their  violence.  What  is  true  and  good  in  the  natural  order 
manifested  by  those  outside,  though  imperfect,  she  accepts. 
We  have  wished,  also,  in  a  practical  way,  to  reply  to  those 
who  are  perpetually  accusing  us  of  being  narrow  and  exclu- 
sive, and  a  renegade  from  free  principles.  What  we  aimed 
at  before  our  conversion  is  still  dear  to  us,  and  we  are  still 
in  some  sense  a  man  of  our  age.  But  having  indicated  the- 
good  side  of  liberalism  and  socialism,  we  shall  take  a  future 
opportunity  to  show  more  fully  that  it  is  accepted  by  the 
cnurch,  and  is  completed  only  in  and  througii  her  com- 
munion. 
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C^rom  Brownaon^s  Quarterly  Beylew  for  April,  1889.] 

The  Abb6  Gaome,  Vicar-GtenenJ  of  Nevers,  is  one  of  the 
more  eBtimable  of  the  present  Catholic  authors  in  France. 
He  is  not,  indeed,  remarkably  brilliant,  or  very  profound ; 
but  he  is  earnest,  and  in  all  his  writings  aims  at  practical 
results  of  the  highest  importance.  We  cannot  but  applaud 
the  motive  of  the  publication  before  us,  the  end  sou^nt  to 
be  ^ned,  however  far  we  may  or  may  not  agree  wim  the 
autnor  as  to  the  cause  of  the  evil  he  so  clearly  points  out,  or 
as  to  the  specific  means  of  removing  it. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  worm  which  is  devouring 
the  very  heart  of  modem  society  is  paganism.  The  tendency 
to  heathenism  is  in  our  fallen  nature  itself,  and  there  is  no 
age  of  the  world  in  which  it  does  not  more  or  less  manifest 
its  strength.  As  long  as  man  exists  on  the  earth  he  will  in 
grater  or  less  degree  manifest  this  tendency,  and  the  Chris- 
tian will  have  in  himself  and  in  society  to  continue  the  old 
war  against  paganism.  That  in  modem  Europe  the  ten- 
dency has  during  the  last  four  centuries  been  unusually 
strong,  and  that  tnere  has  been  in  many  countries  a  decided 
reaction  in  favor  of  the  pagan  world  against  which  the 
early  Christian  martyrs  so  heroically  struggled,  and  did 
such  brave  battle,  we  have  on  more  occasions  than  one  at- 
tempted to  prove,  and  it  is  evident  to  every  intelligent  stu- 
dent of  history.  Heathenism  is  everywhere  rife,  and  modern 
generations  grow  up  with  heathen  notions  of  life,  accus- 
tomed to  judge  men  and  events  by  a  heathen  standard. 
Professed  Christian  countries  have  lapsed  into  carnal  Juda- 
ism, another  name  for  heathenism,  and  look  only  for  a  tem- 
poral prince  in  the  Messiah,  and  worldly  advantage  or  pros- 
perity from  religion.  The  church  is  tried,  not  by  its  spiritual 
effects,  but  by  its  assumed  bearing  on  the  temporal  civiliza- 
tion of  nations.  Even  the  people  of  Catholic  countries  are 
more  or  less  influenced  in  their  judgments  by  pagan  max- 

*Xa  Ver  Bonffeur  det  8ociii4a  Mbdemes,  au  le  PaganimM  dam  r Educa- 
tion.   Par  l'Abb^i  J.  Gaumb.    Bruxelles:    1851. 
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ims.  They  place,  for  instance,  a  mncli  higher  valae  on  the 
active  than  the  contemplative  religions  orders,  and  extol 
those  who  devote  themselves  to  active  beneficence  and  the 
relief  of  bodily  wants  far  above  those  who  devote  them- 
selves to  prayer.  The  heroic  devotion  of  the  old  monks 
and  anchorites  of  the  desert  is  termed  by  many  a  sublime 
folly.  Ascetic  is  a  word  in  bad  odor,  and  if  used  will  hardly 
be  understood  in  a  ffood  sense.  Faith  in  the  reality  of  the 
unseen  world  is  wes%,  and  all  thought  and  labor  devoted  to 
that  world,  or  not  attended  by  practical,  visible  results  for 
this  temporal  life,  are  looked  upon  with  suspicion,  and  very 
extensively  as  thrown  away.  So  far  gone  is  the  age,  espe- 
cially among  Protestants,  where  we  see  its  real  character, 
that  its^  very  spiritualism  is  material.  We  listened  some 
time  since  to  an  oration  before  a  literary  society  by  Mr. 
Horace  Greeley.  He  began  by  denouncing  the  materialism 
and  utilitarianism  of  the  age  in  good  set  terms,  and  with 
some  truth  and  power,  and  ended  by  proposing  a  greater  at- 
tention to  physical  education,  or  the  education  of  the  body, 
as  the  only  practicable  remedy  I 

That  the  uneasiness,  the  insubordination,  the  revolutions, 
and  the  terrible  social  as  well  as  spiritual  evils  which  afflict 
modem  society,  grow  out  of  the  prevalence  of  paganism,  or 
carnal  Judaism,  no  well-informed  Christian  can  doubt,  and 
that  it  is  the  one  and  only  enemy  to  our  virtue  and  to  our 
peace,  whether  individual  or  social,  is  just  as  certain.  That 
it  is  necessary  to  see  this,  to  understand  well  the  fact  of  the 
prevalence  of  paganism  in  modern  society,  and  the  means 
of  banishing  it,  or  of  emancipating  the  young  generation 
from  its  thraldom,  the  Abb6  Gaume  feels  deeply  and  sees 
most  clearly,  and  so  far  we  sympathize  entirely  with  what 
he  writes.  The  cause  of  this  paganism  in  modem  society 
he  ascribes  to  the  use  of  heathen  works  as  class-books  in  our 
higher  schools,  and  the  remedy,  he  contends,  is  to  abolish 
those  works,  and  to  substitute  text-books  written  by  Chris- 
tian authors  in  their  place. 

He  assumes  that  the  difference  which  obviously  exists 
between  modem  society  and  society  in  the  middle  ages  is 
due,  and  due  alone,  to  the  difference  between  the  system  of 
education  adopted  and  pursued  then,  and  that  adopted  and 
pursued  during  the  last  four  hundred  years.  Education,  he 
contends,  makes  the  man,  determines  not  only  his  intellect- 
ual, but  his  moral  character,  and  that  education,  too,  which 
is  accomplished  in  the  individual  during  the  period  between 
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iDf ancy  and  youth  or  adolescence.  "  The  life  of  man,"  he  says, 
*'  is  divided  into  two  periods,  perfeotlA/  distinct^  that  of  receiv- 
ing and  that  of  trcmsmitting.  The  first  period  includes  the 
time  of  education,  that  is  to  say,  of  development,  or  of  in- 
4Btruction ;  the  second,  the  rest  of  life  till  death.  !Not  hav- 
ing being  in  and  of  himself,  man  receives  all,  in  the  intellect- 
oal  and  moral  order  no  less  than  in  the  physical  order. 
After  having  received,  he  transmits,  and  he  can  transmit 
only  what  he  has  received.  In  transmitting  what  he  has 
received,  he  creates  family  and  society  after  his  own  image. 
The  truth  or  falsehood,  the  good  or  evil,  the  order  or  disor- 
-der,  realized  in  the  external  facts  of  family  or  society,  are 
only  the  reflex  and  product  of  the  truth  or  falsehood,  the 
good  or  evil,  the  order  or  disorder,  which  reigns  ijg  the  in- 
terior of  his  soul."  That  is,  the  child  is  purely  passive,  and 
ductile  as  wax  in  the  hands  of  the  instructor,  and  receives 
the  form,  whatever  it  may  be,  that  the  instructor  gives  him. 
The  original  nature  and  disposition  of  the  child,  it  seems, 
<jount  for  nothing,  and  never  interpose  any  obstacles  which 
defeat  the  intention  of  the  instructor  I 

The  opinions  and  manners  of  parents,  the  author  main- 
tains, form  those  of  their  children,  and  the  opinions  and 
manners  of  the  uneducated  classes  are  formed  by  the  opin- 
ions and  manners  of  the  educated  classes.  The  opinions 
and  manners  of  the  educated  classes  are  formed  by  their  lit- 
-erary  education.  This  education  is  principally  determined 
by  the  books  which  are*  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  young 
during  the  seven  or  eight  years  which  unite  childhood  to 
adolescence  or  youth,  it  is  so  because  these  years  decide 
the  character  for  life,  because  these  books  are  the  daily  food 
of  the  young,  who  must  study  them  with  care,  learn  them 
by  heart,  and  thoroughly  master  them  both  as  to  their  form 
and  substance,  and  because  this  assiduous  study  is  accom- 
panied with  explanations  and  commentaries  designed  to 
make  the  students  comprehend  the. sense  of  these  books,  ad- 
mire their  style,  their  thoughts,  and  beauties  of  every  sort, 
— ^to  exalt  the  deeds,  the  words,  and  the  institutions  of  the 
men  and  nations  whose  history  they  relate, — in  a  word,  to 
present  the  authors  of  these  works  as  the  unrivalled  kings 
of  talent  and  genius.    Hence  all  comes  from  education. 

The  question  opened  by  the  author  is  a  grave  question, 
and  is  at  the  present  moment  exciting  no  little  controversy 
among  Catholics  in  France.  Bespectable  names  are  found 
on  both  sides.    The  Abb4  Gaume  appears  to  be  sustained 
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by  Cardinal  Gonsset,  whoee  name  has  deservedlj  great 
weight,  and  also  b^  Count  Montalembert,  dear  to  erery 
Catnolic,  for  his.  chivalric  defence  of  Catholic  principles^ 
and  his  steady  devotion  to  Catholic  interests,  but  who  per^ 
haps  is  a  little  too  enthusiastic  in  his  admiration  of  the  mid- 
dle ages.  We  are  ourselves  incompetent  to  mingle  in  the 
debate.  Prior  to  our  conversion,  and  during  the  first  two- 
or  three  years  after,  we  entertained  to  their  full  extent  the 
views  defended  by  the  Abb6  Graume.  Maturer  reflection, 
and  something  of  that  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  ten- 
dencies of  our  fallen  natnre  which  is  obtained  only  by  the 
effort  to  live  the  Catholic  life,  have  led  us  to  regard  those 
views  as  somewhat  exaggerated,  and  to  the  conviction  that 
the  disqpe  in  our  schools  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics 
as  text-books  would  of  itself  have  comparatively  little  effect 
in  banishing  paganism  from  society. 

We  do  not  question  the  faith  or  the  piety  of  our  author, 
but  we  cannot  bring  ourselves  as  a  Catholic  to  believe  that 
a  system  of  education  has  been  adopted  and  pursued  for 
four  hundred  years  by  the  most  illustrious  religious  orders 
and  congregations,  the  most  able  and  learned  doctors,  and 
the  greatest  and  most  heroic  saints,  under  the  supervision 
of  the  chnrch,  and  at  least  with  her  tacit  approval,  which  i& 
directly  titted  to  paganize  society.  It  seems  to  us  that  we 
could  hardlv  say  so  without  impeaching  either  die  vigilance 
or  the  infallibility  of  the  church  herself.  Education  is  a. 
part,  and  an  important  part,  of  the  mission  of  the  church, 
and  to  suppose  that  she  has  fallen  into  a  grave  mistake  on 
the  subject,  or  has  utterly  failed  in  her  judgment  of  what 
is  essentially  a  Christian  education,  or  what  is  essentially 
repugnant  to  it,  is  in  our  jud^ent  more  than  we  can  do 
compatibly  with  our  Catholic  faith.  To  do  co  would  be  only 
to  follow  in  the  track  of  Savonarola,  who  has  not  yet  been 
cleared  of  error  and  proved  to  have  been  a  good  Catholic 
Of  course  we  do  not  mean  that  it  is  a  matter  of  faith  that, 
heathen  text-books  should  be  used  in  onr  schools,  or  that 
educators  are  not  free  to  disuse  them,  or  that  it  is  not  law- 
ful to  maintain  that  it  would  be  well,  or  indeed  that  it  is 
even  necessary,  to  discontinue  their  use ;  but  we  do  doubt 
our  right  to  contend  that  their  use  has  been  incompatible 
with  Christian  education,  and  has  been  the  cause  of  the  pa- 
ganism in  modem  society.  The  Abb6  Gaume  is  free  to* 
maintain  that  it  would  be  well,  and  that  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances it  is  necessary,  to  banish  the  ancient  Greek  and 
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Latin  classics  from  onr  schools ;  but  not,  in  our  judgment, 
that  tlie  paganism  of  modern  society  has  resulted  irom  their 
use,  and  that  in  suffering  them  to  be  used  the  church  ha& 
acted  as  unwisely  as  the  artist  who,  wishing  to  cast  a  herOy 
poured  his  molten  metal  into  the  mould  of  a  horse. 

We  do  not  buh'evc,  moreover,  with  the  Abb6  Oaume, 
that  education  is  all-powerful,  and  that  the  child  is  as  ductile 
as  wax  in  the  hands  of  the  educator.  Never  is  the  child 
purely  passive,  ready  to  receive  any  form  you  may  choose- 
to  give  it.  This  is  the  error  of  Eobeii;  Owen,  and  of  the 
socialists  and  communists  generally.  It  is  the  doctrine  of 
all  those  who  are  at  war  with  society  as  it  is,  and  who 
ascribe  the  depravities  of  individual  character  to  the  deprav- 
ities of  the  social  state  in  which  character  is  formed.  No 
child  is  purely  passive  in  the  formation  of  its  character. 
The  soul  is  essentially  active,  and  it  acts  in  receiving  as  well 
as  in  transmitting.  Do  your  best,  you  cannot  cast  all  chil- 
dren in  the  same  mould,  and  turn  them  out  good  Christians. 
Some  children,  in  spite  of  the  most  adverse  influences,  nay, 
it  would  sometimes  seem,  in  consequence  of  adverse  influ- 
ences, grow  up  firm,  loyal,  devout  Christians,  whose  life  is- 
most  edifying  to  study.  Others,  brought  up  in  the  most 
careful  manner,  piously  educated,  and  kept  for  years  in 
ignorance  of  evil,  wilt  down  before  the  first  temptation,  and 
^nd  in  being  thorough  reprobates.  Education  is  the  ordi- 
nary means  under  divine  providence  of  forming  Christian 
character,  but  it  is  not  infallible,  and  often  fails  utterly  of 
its  end,  oven  when  no  objection  can  be  brought  against  the 
quality  of  the  education  furnished,  or  against  those  who 
furnish  it.  The  same  regimen  will  not  produce  the  same 
effects  in  all.  Even  the  blessed  apostles  were  an  odor  of 
life  to  some,  and  an  odor  of  death  to  others.  In  the  same 
family,  in  the  same  school,  you  find  some  turn  out  all  you 
could  wish,  and  others  turning  out  the  reverse.  Always- 
must  you  make  allowance  for  mnate  differences  of  disposi- 
tion, and  for  the  free  will  of  children. 

There  is  in  the  author's  doctrine  on  education  a  latent 
Pelagianism,  and  an  assumption  of  the  innate  goodness  or 
perfectibility  of  human  nature.  Education,  as  he  treats  it, 
IS  merely  a  human  means  of  forming  character,  and  he,  un- 
consciously no  doubt,  reasons  on  the  supposition  that  human 
nature  has  the  capability  by  development  and  cultivation  of 
being  elevated  to  the  Christian  order.  There  is  in  this  a^ 
forgetf ulness  of  the  corruption  of  our  nature  by  the  f all^ 
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and  of  the  necessity  of  grace  to  enable  as  to  overcome  it. 
-Christianity  in  all  its  parts  lies  in  the  sapematnral  order, 
.and  neither  Christian  belief  nor  Christian  character  is  possi- 
ble by  any  conceivable  culture  which  is  merely  human.  We 
are  not  bom  Christians,  but  infidels  and  heathen.  !Nor  are 
we  bom  with  the  seeds  or  germs  of  Christianity  in  onr  soul, 
either  as  to  faith  or  as  to  character,  and  they  are  implanted 
in  us  only  by  regeneration.  The  seeds  or  germs  with  which 
we  are  bom  are  the  seeds  or  germs  of  paganism,  and  the 
more  full  and  thorough  the  cultivation  of  our  nature,  the 
more  complete  and  thorough  pagans  do  we  become.  Hence 
it  is  tliat  no  education,  no  training,  however  wise  or  judi- 
cious, orthodox  or  pious,  can  infallibly  insure  Christian  faith 
and  character ;  for  as  long  as  we  remain  in  the  flesh  we  have 
within  us  the  seeds  or  ^erms  of  heathenism,  ready  at  all 
times  to  spring  up,  and  which  can  be  prevented  from  devel- 
4>pment  only  by  tne  grace  of  Christ 

The  author,  it  seems  to  us,  mistakes  the  effect  for  the 
cause.  The  middle  ages,  he  tells  us,  were  thoroughly  Chris- 
tian, and  were  so  because  education  was  Christian.  Would 
it  not  be  truer  to  say,  that  education  was  then  Christian  be- 
cause society  itself  was  Christian  ?  If  education  was  then 
Christian,  whence  came,  if  the  character  of  a  generation  is 
determined  by  it,  the  generation  which  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury broke  the  Christian  mould  and  introduced  the  pagan  ? 
The  generation  which  broke  with  the  middle  ages,  and  sought 
to  revive  Greece  and  Eome,  must  have  been  formed  under 
a  Christian  system  of  education,  and  therefore,  according  to 
the  author,  could  transmit  only  the  Christian  family  and 
society.  How,  then,  did  it  become  so  paganized  as  to  sub- 
stitute the  pagan  mould  for  the  Christian  ?  Certainly  the 
generation  that  changed  the  mould  had  already  become  pa- 
ganized, and  paganized,  if  the  author  is  to  be  believed,  under 
a  system  of  thoroughly  Christian  education.  How,  if  by 
education  you  can  always  determine  the  character  of  the 
rising  generation,  and  through  it  of  society,  did  that  gene- 
ration become  so  paganized  i  That  generation  had  not  oeen 
'Cast  in  the  pagan  mould,  yet  it  had  become  pagan.  How, 
with  this  fact  staring  him  in  the  face,  can  the  author  assert 
the  infallibility  of  education?  or  that,  if  the  mould  was 
changed,  the  change  was  not  the  effect,  but  the  cause,  of 
the  paganism  of  modem  society  ?  It  strikes  us,  therefore, 
that  it  would  be  far  more  tme  to  say  that  there  is  paganism 
in  education  because  society  itself  is  pagan,  than  that  society 
is  pagan  because  there  is  paganism  in  education. 
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Finally,  so  long  as  paganism  prevails  in  society,  the  mere 
exclusion  of  pagan  class-books  can  hardly  be  expected  to- 
banish  paganism  even  from  education.  The  education 
which  forms  character  is  given  far  less  in  schools  and  col- 
leges than  in  the  family  and  in  society,  and  far  less  by  the 
text-books  studied  than  by  the  personal  character  of  scnool- 
mates,  and  of  teachers  and  professors.  The  pagan  books 
usually  read  in  Catholic  colleges  have  very  little  influence 
on  the  young,  and  the  evil  innuence  they  are  likely  to  pro- 
duce is  after  the  student  has  left  college  ratilier  than  before, 
and  therefore  at  an  age  when,  aooordmg  to  the  author,  the- 
character  is  already  decisively  formed.  We  can  see  no  great 
harm  a  ^ood-conditioned  boy,  at  the  age  when  they  are  usu- 
ally studied  in  Catholic  colleges,  is  iS^ely  to  receive  from- 
Caesar's  Commentaries,  Ovid^s  Metamorphoses,  abating  a 
few  dirtypassa^,  Virgil's  JEneid,  Cicero's  Orations,  and 
Sallust's  Histories,  or  from  Xenophon's  Cyropsedia  and  An- 
abasis, Homer's  Iliad,  and,  with  a  few  exceptions,  the  Greek 
tragedies,  read,  as  they  are,  not  for  their  principles  or  doc- 
trines, but  for  their  language  and  the  beauty  of  their  form. 
If  the  tone  of  society,  of  the  college,  and  of  the  professors 
be  thoroughly  Catholic,  the  pupils  will  imbibe  very  few 
false  notions  from  these  books.  The  injury  that  is  done  by 
classical  literature,  we  think,  is  done  chiefly  at  a  later  age, 
when  read  for  its  principles,  or  for  the  instruction  and  amuse- 
ment of  learned  leisure,  or  at  least  where  the  tone  and  ten- 
dency of  the  family  and  society  are  pa^an.  It  is  very  pos- 
sible that  the  classics  have  amid  prevailing  heathenism  some 
slight  influence  in  exaggerating  the  evil,*but  in  general  our 
e  is  so  much  more  heathen  than  ancient  Greece  and 
me,  that  the  study  of  them  not  unfrequently  has  even  sl 
corrective  tendency.  Moreover,  we  know  that  some  of  the 
most  pious  doctors  and  greatest  saints  of  the  church  have- 
been  educated  in  Latin  and  Greek  through  the  medium  of 
these  books.  The  author  tells  us  that  the  sixteenth  century 
was  the  golden  age  of  the  classics,  and  we  would  ask  him. 
what*age  has  been  more  distinguished  for  the  number  and 
greatness  of  its  canonized  saints  i  The  seventeeth  century, 
again,  was  a  century  of  powerful  reaction  against  Protes- 
tantism, and  it  too,  m  France  and  Spain  especially,  was  emi- 
nently distinguished  by  piety,  zeal,  and  sanctity,  i  et  it 
was  precisely  in  these  two  centuries  that  the  system  of  edu- 
cation the  author  condemns  was  in  its  greatest  vigor,  and 
the  most  generally  adopted.      If  we  come  down  to  the- 
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eighteenth  century,  we  find  society  fall  off  in  its  classical 
studies  almost  as  mnch  as  in  its  faith  and  piety.  Experi- 
ence is  far  from  warranting  the  sweeping  oensores  of  the 
excellent  Abb^  Gamne* 

It  is  true  that  the  nations  of  Europe  in  the  last  centuiy 
found  themselves  pretty  generally  acting  on  heathen  max- 
ims, and  applauding  the  neathen  spirit.  You  say  the  gen- 
eration which  prepared  and  effected  the  old  French  revolu- 
tion was  educated  in  schools  exclusively  under  the  control 
of  the  clergy.  Be  it  so.  So  was  the  generation  that  pre- 
pared and  effected  the  rupture  of  society  with  the  church 
in  the  fifteenth  and  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  and 
the  fact  that  the  modem  system  did  not  prevent  men  from 
becoming  infidels  and  incendiaries  is  no  more  an  argument 
against  it,  than  the  fact  that  the  former  system  did  not  pre- 
vent them  from  becoming  heietics  and  revolutionist  is 
an  argument  against  that  which  you  approve  and  would 
revive.  You  are  obliged  to  confess  that  the  system  of 
education  'adopted  in  the  middle  ages  did  not  save  so- 
eiety  from  the  Protestant  rebellion,  every  whit  as  violent 
and  as  wicked  as  the  Jacobinical  revolution  at  the  close 
of  the  last  century ;  but  you  do  not  regard  that  fact  as  a 
condemnation  of  it.  You  seek.the  causes  of  its  failure  in 
something  else  than  its  supposed  defects  as  a  system.  Why 
not  be  equally  liberal  and  just  to  the  modem  system  f  Why 
make  the  Jesuits  more  responsible  for  the  paganism  of  the 
eighteen  and  nineteeth  centuries,  than  the  mediseval  educa- 
tors for  the  paganism  of  the  fifteen  and  sixteenth  centuries  ? 
The  argument.  Post  hoc^  ergo  propter  hoc,  is  not  always 
valid,  and  we  see  no  reason  for  counting  it  more  valid  intne 
eighteenth  century  than  in  the  fifteenth. 

Scandals  must  come,  heresies  must  come,  the  love  of 
many  at  times  will  wax  cold,  and  large  masses  will  detach 
themselves  from  the  church.  It  has  been  so  from  the  be- 
ginning, and  will  be  so  to  the  end.  It  is  bad  logic  to  attrib- 
ute such  things,  when  they  come,  to  the  wrong  system  or 
mistaken  policy  pursued  by  the  church,  and  by  no  means 
wise  forthwith  to  demand  an  entire  change  of  system.  No 
foresight,  no  pradence,  no  policy,  however  wise  or  ludicious, 
could  nave  prevented  them,  llie  fault  is  not  in  tnose  who 
labor  to  prevent  them,  and  remain  faithful  to  the  church, 
but  in  those  who  break  away  and  rush  headlongin  the  mad 
career  of  heresy,  infidelity,  and  immorality,  xhe  Jesuits 
and  other  religious  orders  in  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth 
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^^iturj  labored  assiduously  in  the  education  of  youth,  and 
yet  many  came  out  of  the  schools  infidels,  real  gentiles. 
There  is  no  denying  it,  but  the  fault  cannot  be  charged  to 
the  system  they  pursued,  for  they  had  preyiously  pursued 
the  same  system  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred 
jears  without  any  such  results. 

We  are  not  as  well  pleased  with  the  remarks  of  K.  Bas- 
tiat,  cited  by  the  AbM  Ghtume,  as  we  should  like  to  be. 
They  strike  us  bein^  neither  logical  nor  true.  He  repre- 
sents the  state  as  taking  the  control  of  education  from  -the 
<;lerffy  and  Rivins  it  to  the  imiyersity,  because  education  in 
the  hands  of  the  clergy  had  prepared  actors  forthereyolution 
of  1793.  This  is  historically  incorrect.  It  was  done  solely  be- 
cause the  influence  of  the  clergy  was  adyerse  to  that  reyolu- 
tion,  and  because  the  state  wished  to  haye  its  children  educat- 
^  for  this  world,  and  not  for  heayen.  The  parity  he  seeks  to 
establish  between  the  clergy  and  the  uniyersity  does  not  ex- 
ist, and  to  maintain  it  is  unjust  to  the  clergy.  Ifeither  they 
nor  their  system  prepared  Europe  for  reyonition,  and  it  was 
•eyidently  so  prepared  in  spite  of  both.  We  are  not  edified 
by  the  Oathoiic  priest  who  cites  with  approbation  an  author 
who  places  the  infidel  Uniyersity  of  France  on  a  par  with 
the  French  clergy,  and  represents  both  as  equally  contribut- 
ing to  pa^nize  society,  xhe  world  to  a  sreat  extent  had 
rempsed  mto  paganism  in  spite  of  the  clergy,  who  have 
always  strenuous^  resisted  it,  and  it  is  not  in  these  times, 
when  we  have  to  struggle  as  for  life  and  death  to  prevent 
paganism  from  entirely  swallowing  up  Christian  civilization, 
that  we  can  afford  to  bring  accusations  against  them,  and 
hold  them  responsible  for  the  evils  which  threaten  to  over- 
whelm us.  It  was  they  who,  aided  by  the  prayers  of  the 
faitlif ul,  under  God  first  rescued  the  world  from  paganism, 
and  it  is  only  they,  aided  by  the  prayers  of  the  faithinl,  who 
CBLU  a  second  time  rescue  us.  Let  us  not  be  so  mad,  then,  as 
to  cut  off  the  right  hand  on  which  wo  must  lean  for  guid- 
ance and  support. 

All  these  theorizings  as  to  the  causes  of  past  calamities, 
and  all  these  specifics  for  the  cure  of  prevailing  evils,  are 
always  to  be  received  with  suspicion.  They  all  proceed  on 
the  assumption  that  these  calamities  might  have  been  pre- 
vented, and  that  these  evils  may  be  remoyed,  by  human 
foresight,  wisdom,  and  strength  ;  and  hence  it  is  that  their 
authors  soon  forget  the  supernatural  agency  of  Heaven,  be- 
come proud  in  their  own  conceit,  impatient  of  instructioni 
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and;  like  Savonarola,  like  the  ill-fated  La  M^inais,  like  the 
brilliant  Abbate  Gioberti,  end  in  losing  their  faith  and  their 
virtue,  and  in  calling^  down  the  anathemas  of  the  church  and 
of  all  good  men.  x^rovidence  has  given  us  our  work,  he 
has  placed  instruments  in  our  hands,  and  bid  ub  use  them,^ 
but  to  jgive  or  to  withhold  success  he  has  reserved  to  him- 
self. To  succeed  or  not  to  succeed  does  not  depend  on  his 
miniisters.  When  die^  succeed  the  glory  belongs  to  him, 
and  when  thej  fail  it  is  not  for  us  to  olame  them.  If  they 
are  faithful  m  the  work  he  gives  them  to  do,  they  will 
receive  their  reward  in  heaven ;  and  the  ill  success  of 
their  labors,  if  ill  success  attend  them,  must  be  explained 
by  his  plans,  inscrutable  to  us,  and  into  which  we  are  not 
toprv. 

What  were  the  proximate  causes  of  the  pagan  reaction  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  or  of  the  new  outbreak  of  heathenism 
in  the  eis^hteenth,  we  do  not  know.  We  have  no  theory  to- 
explain  the  presence  of  either  at  tiie  precise  time  it  appear- 
ed, or  to  tell  why  either  might  not  have  just  as  well  ap- 
peared a  century  earlier,  or  a  century  later.  All  we  know 
IS,  that  there  was  in  the  fifteenth  century  a  powerful  pagan 
reaction,  which  gave  birth  to  the  Protestant  movement  and 
revolt,  and  that  there  is  now  in  society  a  widely  prevalent 
heathenism,  affecting  Catholic  countries  in  some  degree  as 
well  as  Protestant  countries,  and  to  which  is  to  be  ascribed 
our  modem  Jacobinical  revolutions  and  socialistic  move- 
ments. At  either  epoch  the  real  origin  and  cause  of  the 
heathenism  are  to  be  sought,  not  in  tms  or  that  erroneous 
policy,  in  this  or  that  system  of  social  organization,  or 
m  this  or  that  system  of  instruction  and  education, 
but  in  our  fallen  and  corrupt  nature.  Every  man  in  his 
fallen  state  is  naturally  a  heathen,  and  the  paganism  which 
at  any  time  or  in  any  country  obtains  is  nothing  more  or 
less  than  the  natural  expression  of  what  every  one  of  us 
without  grace  is  in  himself.  By  whatever  causes  faith  ia 
weakene<^  and  men  are  led  to  neglect  the  means  of  grace, 
heathenism  is  promoted.  What  tnese  particular  causes  are, 
and  why  they  operate  at  one  time  more  than  anotjber,  in 
one  country  more  than  in  another,  is  just  as  difficult  for  us 
to  explain,  as  why,  of  two  friends  having  equal  opportunity, 
one  snail  be  converted  and  the  other  shall  remain  an  infidel ; 
why,  of  two  women  grinding  at  the  mill,  one  shall  be  taken 
and  the  other  left  We  know  that  it  is  so,  but  why  it  is  so 
we  do  not  know. 
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The  middle  ages  were  not  as  completely  ChristiaBL  as  manj 
modem  romaDticists  dream,  bnt  taeir  errors  and  defects 
were  not  in  general  errors  and  defects  of  faith.  They  trans- 
pressed  the  law  of  God  through  pride  or  passion,  bnt  they 
did  not  erect  transgression  into  a  principle,  and,  like  modern 
times,  invent  theories  to  jnstify  it  Consequently,  you  had 
in  general  only  to  touch  the  conscience  to  brins:  the  sinner 
to  the  confessional.  Education  could  then  be  Christian,  for 
society  was  Christian, — ^as  to  faith  in  aU,  as  to  practice  in 
many,  and  especially  in  those  intrusted  with  the  instruction 
of  the  young.  This  Christian  education  no  doubt  tended  to 
preserve  Christianity  in  the  family  and  in  society,  and  to 
check  the  manifestation  of  the  heathen  tendencies  of  our 
nature.  But  the  education  was  Christian  because  society 
was  Christian,  and  only  in  a  weaker  sense  was  society  Chris* 
tian  because  education  was  Christian.  After  the  rupture, 
society,  which  in  fact  never  was  and  never  will  be  tlioroughly 
Christian,  but  only  relatively  so,  became  heathen  in  ita 
principles  and  theories,  and  education,  though  it  remained 
Christian  in  school,  became  to  some  extent  pagan  out  of 
school,  and  unable  to  resist  the  pagan  tendencies  of  human 
nature  itself,  and  the  pagan  influences  of  society.  It  is  far 
less  what  is  studied  in  school  that  makes  our  youth  grow  up 
mgans,  than  the  influences  of  pagan  society  out  of  school. 
Yet  these  influences  acting  on  the  schools  may  have  made 
them  less  Christian  than  they  were  in  the  middle  ages,  and 
they  again  may  have  reacted  on  society  and  augmented  its 
heathenism.  ^But  except  where  the  state  has  restricted  or 
denied  the  liberty  of  education,  and  banished,  as  in  France 
for  tlie  last  sixty  years,  religion  from  the  schools,  we  do  not 
believe  this  has  been  to  any  great  extent  the  case  in  Catholic 
countries,  though  it  undoubtedly  has  been  in  Protestant 
countries.  However,  heathenism  is  now  prevalent  in  so- 
ciety, and  it  is  not  by  education  alone  nor  chiefly  tliat  we 
can  expel  it,  for  the  simple  reason,  that  so  long  as  society  re- 
mains heathen,  whatever  your  schools,  you  cannot  withdraw 
your  children  from  heathen  influences. 

We  are  undoubtedly  to  make  constant  and  deadly  war 
on  the  heathenism  of  the  age.  In  prosecuting  this  war  it 
may  be  found  necessary  to  place  the  same  interdict  on  the 
literary  remains  of  pagan  antiquity  that  the  church  always 
places  upon  the  literary  productions  of  contemporary  her- 
etics^ because  the  prevalence  of  paganism  may  have  made 
them  in  some  sense  the  works  of  contemporaries.     Whether 

Vol. 
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this  will  be  80  or  not,  we  do  not  know,  and  happilj  it  is  not 
for  OS  to  decide,  since  we  are  not  in  holy  ^orders,  and  the  care 
of  all  the  churches  does  not  devolve  on  reviewers.  This  is  a 
matter  for  the  decision  of  those  whom  the  Holv  Ghost  has 
placed  over  ns.  Some  whose  opinions  we  are  bonnd  to  re- 
spect, and  do  lespect,  appear  to  think  it  ia  necessary  to  ex- 
clude the  classics  from  the  studies  of  the  young.  Others, 
equally  deserving:  our  respect,  think  it  is  not,  and  till  the 
proper  authority  aecides,  we  have  no  opinion  on  the  subject 
All  we  venture  to  say  is,  that  in  our  judgment  the  banishing 
of  the  Greek  and  Soman  text-books  usually  studied  by  our 
youth  will  of  itself  do  little  towards  checkinsr  the  evil 
complained  of.  It  will  cut  ofiE  only  a  feeble  rm,  while  it 
leaves  the  main  torrent  to  pour  in  the  poisonous  floods  of 
heathenism. 

We  have,  as  we  never  cease  to  repeat,  no  faith  in  specifics, 
no  confidence  in  the  man  who  proposes  to  cure  all  uls  with 
a  "  Morrison's  pill.*'  All  the  evils  of  sociefrjr,  however  wide 
they  may  spread  out  their  branches,  spring  from  one  and  the 
same  root,  and  are  really  destroyed  only  as  you  cut  ofiE  that 
root  itself,  and  deprive  them  of  the  sap  bv  which  they  live. 
This  root  is  our  own  corrupt  nature,  and  nothing  is  really 
remedial,  or  any  thing  more  tbi^i  a  mere  palliative  which  in- 
stead of  curing  is  pretty  sure  to  aggravate  the  disease,  that 
does  not  heal  this  nature  itself,  or  enable  us  to  keep  its  evil 
affections  in  subjection  to  the  law  of  God.  Instruction  alone 
win  not  do  this,  for  few  of  us  do  as  well  as  we  know,  and  a 
man  may  know  nerf ectly  well  his  duty,  and  entirelv  neglect 
it.  Nothing  will  do  it  out  God's  grace,  and  our  sole  instru- 
ments are  the  means  of  grace.  In  other  words,  we  must  not 
rely  on  ourselves,  or  hope  by  human  means,  by  any  humanly 
devised  schemes,  however  promising  they  may  appear  to  our 
wisdom,  to  roll  back  the  tide  of  heathenism,  and  restore 
society  to  Christian  life.  It  is  not  for  us  to  attempt  to  raise 
the  dead,  to  rekindle  the  vital  spark  that  is  extmct  We 
must  rely  on  God,  and  feel  that  the  work  is  his,  and  his 
alone.  !By  pious  submission,  and  devout  and  continupd 
prayer  to  him  to  have  mercy  on  mankind,  we  may  cooperate 
with  him  in  its  performance,  and  rest  assured  that  in  his  own 
way  and  time  it  will  be  done. 

Dome  of  the  objections  we  have  suggested  the  Abb6 
Gaume  has  himself  noticed  and  attempted  to  answer, 
though,  we  must  say,  not  to  our  satisfaction.  We  beg  our 
readersi  however,  not  to  misunderstand  us.    Into  the  real 
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^ueebon  as  to  the  propriety,  or  the  necessity,  under  exist- 
ing circumstances,  of  iMuiishin^  the  pagan  classics  from  our 
schools,  we  have  not  entered,  because  we  consider  that  as  a 
question  for  the  ecclesiastictd  authorities  to  settle,  not  for 
us.  We  have  only  wished  to  enter  our  feeble  protest 
against  the  assumption  that  their  use  in  our  schools  has  been 
the  cause  of  modem  paganism,  and  that  the  church  has 
«rred  or  been  culpably  neglectful  of  her  duty  in  suffering 
them  to  be  used.  Nor  have  we  wished  to  depreciate  edu- 
cation, which  no  man  prizes  higher  than  we  do ;  our  wish 
has  been  to  guard  our  readers  against  ascribing  to  it  a  vir- 
tue which  it  does  not  possess,  against  ascribing  all  the  good 
in  society  to  good,  ana  all  the  evil  to  bad,  education.  Edu- 
<»tion  can  do  much,  and  should  be  encouraged ;  good  edu- 
<sation  should^  never  be  neglected ;  but  it  is  never  able  of 
itself  to  overcome  nature,  or  to  preserve  society  from  all 
aberrations.  The  mere  cultivation  of  nature  is  always  an 
evil  rather  than  a  good,  for  good  is  not  a  natural  product,  is 
not  developed  from  nature,  out  is  the  fruit  of  supernatural 
grace  and  discipline.  Our  reliance  for  the  reformation  of 
society  is  not,  tnerefore,  on  education  alone,  but  on  it  and 
all  the  other  means  of  forming  character  which  God  has 
provided,  and  especially  on  his  own  gracious  pleasure.  In 
a  word,  we  have  full  faith  only  in  prayer  and  the  sacraments 
as  the  instruments  of  salvation,  wnether  for  the  individual 
or  societv;  for  there  is  nothing  of  which  we  are  better 
assured  tnan  that  the  salvation  of  either  is  of  God,  not  of 
man,  and,  as  we  often  say,  that  God  will  prosper  no  means 
the  glory  of  which  does  not  redound  to  himself.  We  must 
never  forget  that  the  church  is  God's  church,  not  man's, 
and  that  it  is  only  through  the  church,  his  immaculate 
BDOUse,  whom  he  loves,  and  for  whom  he  shed  his  blood, 
tnat  he  does  or  will  regenerate  and  bless  either  the  individ- 
ual or  socie^.  Human  means,  the  might  of  the  powerful, 
and  the  wisdom  of  the  wise,  he  brings  to  naught,  save  as 
inspired  by  his  grace  and  subordinated  to  his  praisa 
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[From  Brownson^s  Qiurterly  Bairlew  for  July,  1864.] 

Wx  promised  some  since  to  notice  this  work  at  lengthy 
but  the  special  controversy  as  to  the  nse  of  the  pagan  das- 
eics  in  Christian  schools,  which  occasioned  it,  has  m  great 
measnre  subsided,  and  it  seems  to  ns  hardly  necessary  to  re- 
deem our  promise.  It  is  now  pretty  generally  agreed,  we 
believe,  that  the  excellent  Abb6  Ganme  carriea  his  doctrine 
to  an  unwarranted  extreme,  that  he  fell  in  his  historical 
details  into  several  inaccuracies  of  some  importance,  and 
indulged  in  severe  remarks  on  the  instruction  at  least  tacitly 
approved  by  the  church,  which  it  is  hardly  lawful  for  a 
good  Catholic  to  make.  On  the  other  hand,  we  think  it  is 
very  nearly  as  generally  agreed,  that  the  youth  in  our  col- 
leges need  to  te  more  ear^  and  thoroughly  imbued  with  a 
knowledge  and  taste  of  Christian  literature  than  they  have 
been  for  the  last  few  centuries. 

The  evil  indicated  by  the  Abb6  Ghtume  we  believe  to  be 
very  real,  but  we  do  not  believe  that  it  has  originated  in  the 
use  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics  as  text-books,  or  that  it 
would  be  sensibly  diminished  by  excluding  them.  Tlxe  evil 
lies  elsewhere.  Father  Cahours  shows  in  this  work,  what 
we  have  uever  doubted,  that  the  use  of  the  pagan  authors- 
in  the  instruction  of  youth  was  as  great,  and,  so  far  as  the 
schools  were  concerned,  as  exclusive,  in  the  middle  ^es, 
sometimes  called  the  ages  of  faith,  as  in  modem  times.  But 
it  did  not  make  pagans  then;  why,  therefore,  should  it 
make  pagans  now «  The  Abb6  Gaume  can  answer  the  ques- 
tion, in  accordance  with  his  theory,  only  by  distorting  his- 
tory, and  denying  well-authenticated  facts.  Yet  that  it  did 
not  then,  but  does  now,  in  Europe,  make  pagans  to  a  very 
considerable  extent,  we  believe,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem, 
is  undeniable. 

If  we  look  to  education  as  it  is  now  in  Europe,  the  first 
thing  that  strikes  us  is  the  glaring  contradiction  between 

*J)eB  Etudes  OiiiMiqusa  et  des  J^tuUi  Prqfe»9kmneUe&,    Far  Abs^HS^ 
Oahoubs,  de  la  Compogaie  de  Jesus.    Paris:    1852. 
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the  lessons  of  the  professor  and  the  political  and  social  cgrder 
under  which  his  pupils  are  to  live.  The  state  of  society, 
under  the  point  oi  view  of  liberty,  revealed  by  the  ancient 
^ilassics,  as  they  will  be  understood  in  the  schools,  is  in  bold 
•contrast  to  that  which  the  student  encounters  the  moment 
he  ffoes  forth  from  the  university  into  the  world.  The 
JBtuaj  of  the  classics  in  Great  Britam  and  the  United  States 
has  almost  invariably  a  conservative,  and  rarely  an  anti- 
•christian  tendency ;  but  on  the  Continent  it  has  as  invari- 
ably a  revolutionary,  and  not  unfrequently  an  infidel,  ten- 
dency. It  renders  youth  dissatisfied  with  the  order  of  things 
they  see  established,  plants  in  their  minds  the  germs  of  re- 
volt, and  fills  them  at  a  very  early  age  with  tne  spirit  of 
jebellion.    Whence  this  difference  ? 

The  answer  is  not  difiicult.  In  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  there  is  already  established  and  enjoyed  a 
political  and  social  order  far  more  favorable  to  liberty  than 
that  which  is  revealed  by  the  ancient  classics,  and  no  Eng- 
lishman or  American,  under  the  point  of  view  of  freedom, 
•can  really  envy  pagan  Greece  or  Kome.  He  has  already  a 
larger  liberty  than  the  subjects  of  either  ever  possessed ; 
ana  hence  he  is  struck  in  the  ancient  classics  only  by  their 
•exquisite  art,  their  unrivalled  beautv,  and  their  conservative 
principles.  The  case  is  entirely  diderent  in  most  Continent 
tal  states.  The  Continental  student  is  most  struck  by  the 
decided  anti-monarchical  tone  of  the  classics,  by  their  mani- 
fest republican  spirit,  and  their  lofty  declamations  against 
tyranny  and  in  favor  of  liberty.  These  declamations  seem 
to  him  strictly  applicable  to  his  own  condition.  He  feels 
that  monarchy  is  tyranny,  that  his  princes  are  tyrants,  usurp- 
ers, and  oppressors,  and  he  bums  to  be  an  Harmodius,  an 
Aristogiton,  or  a  Brutus.  The  fact  is,  that  the  classics  are 
republican,  and  continental  Europe  is  monarchical,  and 
therefore  the  youth  who  are  trained  in  them  are  imbued 
with  principles  hostile  to  the  social  order  under  which  they 
live ;  and,  when  they  become  men,  must,  if  they  take  an 
active  part  in  society,  either  be  rebels,  revolutionists,  or  else 
must  turn  their  backs  on  their  childhood's  political  faith, 
stifle  all  their  young  dreams  of  liberty,  and  in  most  cases 
enter  into  pubhc  life  by  an  act  of  insincerity,  and  become 
the  cold,  selfish,  and  unscrupulous  instrununts  of  ^wer. 
If  they  remain  aloof  from  public  life,  and  retain  their  uni* 
versity  convictions,  having  no  field  for  their  talents  and 
Activity,  they  waste  their  lives  in  dilettantism,  become  friv* 
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olops,  or  mere  devotees  of  pleastire.  Finding,  as  thejr 
imagine,  the  ohnroh,  in  her  exterior  action,  on  the  side  of 
the  monarchical  order,  they  lose  their  respect  for  her,  los& 
tbeir  pietf  and  their  faith,  and  become  pure  Epicureans, 
saying,  ^^  Come,  let  ns  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry,  for  to-mor- 
row we  dia" 

The  cause  of  all  this,  after  the  corruption  of  human  nature,, 
must  be  looked  for  in  the  profound  political  and  social  revo- 
lution  which  has  been^oin^  on  in  Europe  during  the  last 
four  hundred  years.     Greek  and  Boman  antiquity,  though 
republican,  had  little  respect  for  individual  freedom.    It; 
asserted  the  majesty  of  the  state,  and  also  its  despotism. 
The  city  was  supreme,  and  the  citizen  belonged  entirely  to* 
her ;  and  never  did  the  political  order  actusQly  establisned 
recognize  a  natural  limit  to  the  power  of  the  state  in  the. 
natural  and  indefeasible  right  of  the  individual,  placed  un- 
der the  guaranlnr  of  the  divine  sovereigntv.     This  unlim- 
ited authority  oi  the  state,  when  the  republican  order  was^ 
exchanged  for  the  royal  or  the  imperial  order,  was  trans- 
f erred  to  the  prince,  wno  was  in  consequence  held  to  be  tha 
living  law,  as  expressed  by  Ulpian,  the  old  Roman  jurist,. 
Quod  pUumU  prtnoipi^  id  legis  habet  mgorern^  which  is  the 
fundamental  maxim  of  csesarism^      Wliile,  therefore,  the- 
young  and  ingenuous  drew  from  the  study  of  the  ancient 
classics  republican  inspirations,  and  found  in  them  a  nour- 
ishment for  their  love  of  popular  liberty,  the  lawyers,  cour- 
tiers, and  princes  drew  from  the  study  of  the  civil  law,, 
transmitted  by  the  same  antiqbity,  lessons  wholly  in  favor 
of  arbitraty  power,  or  csesarism, — what  is  termed  more  gen-^ 
erally,  in  our  days,  absolutism. 

Csasarism  passed  from  the  old  pann  emperors  of  Borne- 
to  the  Christian  emperors  of  Byzantium,  and  from  these  to« 
the  Grerman  emperors  of  the  W  est,  and  finally  to  nearly  all 
the  European  courts,  not  excepting  the  Plantagenets,  Tudors,. 
and  Stuarts,  of  England.  The  church  struggled  snocess- 
fully  against  it  till  tne  great  schism  of  the  W  est,  and  with 
some  enect  till  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  centuiy.  Down 
to  that  time  csesarism  had  not  been  able  to  establish  itself 
anywhere  in  western  Europe,  and  there  was,  under  the- 
point  of  view  of  republicanism,  no  striking  discrepancy^  be- 
tween the  ancient  classics  and  modem  ideas  and  practices. 
The  scholars  of  the  middle  ages  enjoyed  a  greater  freedom 
than  was  enjoyed  in  classical  antiquity.  The  hereditary 
principle,  as  now  understood  and  acted  upon,  was  not  iheoi 
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leoognized ;  and  tliongh  the  son  might,  and  aa  a  general 
thing  did,  sucoeed  to  ms  father,  the  crown  remained,  nerer- 
theloBs,  elective,  and  he  conld  lawfully  snooeed  to  it  only 
by  the  election  or  assent  of  the  estates  of  the  kingdom. 
The  nation,  through  its  estates,  the  nobility,  the  clergy,  and 
the  people,  or  the  mnnicipalitie&  held,  under  God,  the  su- 
preme authority,  and  coula  and  did  intervene  effectively  in 
the  action  of  tne  government.  The  rights  of  all  parties 
were  clearly  defined,  and  placed  under  the  protection  of  the 
soverei^  pontifE,  as  the  vicar  of  Jesus  Chnst  and  the  father 
of  Christendom.  These  rights  the  popes  struggled  with  all 
the  jpowers  they  possessed  to  protect  against  every  invasion, 
let  it  come  from  what  quarter  it  might  But  when  the  great 
schism  of  the  West,  introduced  and  sustained  by  French 
ambition  and  national  pride,  deprived  the  papacy  of  much 
of  the  respect  that  had  nitherto  oeen  yielded  it,  stripped  it 
of  much  of  its  authority  over  temporals,  and  gave  currency 
to  the  anti-papal  maxims  of  Geison  and  others,  the  popes 
were  no  longer  able  sncce»fully  to  resist  the  ambition  of 
monarohs,  and  preserve  for  the  European  nations  the  free 
and  effective  voice  in  the  administration  they  had  hitherto 
enjoyed.  The  pragmatic  sanction  of  Charles  YIL,  falsely 
carried  back  by  some  unscmpulous  historians  in  several  of 
its  provisions  to  the  reira  of  St.  Louis,  struck  a  blow  at  the 
papal  authority,  and  uerefore  at  the  church,  in  France, 
from  which  it  has  never  yet  recovered  in  that  so-called 
^  most  Christian  "  country.  Then  f oUowed  the  war  of  the 
nobles  against  the  commons,  and  then  of  the  monarchs 
against  tne  nobles,  and  the  medisBval  society  was  found  in 
its  agony.  Afterwards  came  Protestantism  to  break  the 
unity  of  Germany,  and  to  favor  the  usurpation  of  princes, 
and  the  establishment  of  absolute  csosarism.  From  the 
ministry  of  Richelieu  in  France,  and  the  accession  of  Philip 
in.  in  Spain,  there  has  remained  scarcely  a  vestige  of  med- 
ieval freedom  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  CsBsarism  has 
been  evenrwhere  victorious,  and  almost  everywhere  trium- 
phant. Hence  everywhere  we  find  on  the  Continent  a  dis- 
crepancy between  the  actual  European  world  and  the  repub- 
lican world  of  the  classics. 

Superficial  and  disingenuous  non-Catholic  writers  ascribe 
the  establishment  of  this  modem  csBsarism  to  the  church, 
and  pretend  that  the  freedom  enjoyed  by  Englishmen  and 
Americana  is  due  to  Protestantism.    But  notUnfr  either 


historically  or  philosophically  is  further  from  the  truth.    If 
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the  charoh  favors  csBsarisin,  why,  whem  she  uras  so  power- 
ful, did  she  oppose  it  in  the  emperors  of  Germany,  in  the 
kings  of  France  and  the  Plantagenets  of  England  ?  Wh j 
did  she  straggle  with  all  her  power  to  sustain  the  political 
and  social  order  it  has  supplanted  t  And  why  is  it  that  it 
succeeded  only  in  proportion  as  she  was  weakened  by  the 
western  schism,  and  subsequently  by  the  Protestant  defec- 
tion, only  one  of  the  consequences  of  that  schism?  If  Prot- 
estantism introduces  freedom,  why  has  it  not  done  so  in 
Bussia,  in  Sweden,  in  Denmark,  in  Prussia,  and  in  the  small- 
er Protestant  German  states?  The  cample  truth  is,  that 
csesarism  has  been  introduced  and  established  in  modem 
Europe  in  spite  of  the  church,  and  against  the  true  Catholic 
spirit ;  and  she  has  suffered  no  less  tiian  the  state,  than  the 
temporal  order  itself,  from  it  But  the  mission  of  the 
ohurch  is  the  salvation  of  souls,  and  she  seeks  to  fulfil  that 
mission.  Whatever  the  political  order  that  may  obtain  in 
this  or  that  nation,  she  resigns  herself  to  it  when  she  cannot 
<!hange  it,  as  she  resigned  herself  to  the  persecution  of  the 
old  pagan  Csesars.  She  does  not  preach '  revolution,  she 
does  not  stir  up  sedition,  nor  encourage  her  children  to 
resist  the  order  that  is  established,  almough  she  herself 
groans  under  the  wef^ht  of  itS'  oppression.  She  teaches 
resignation,  peace,  order,  and  caUs  upon  her  children  to 
raise  their  affections  from  this  transitory  world'  to  a  higher 
and  better  world, — -to  seek  the  kin^om  of  God,  which  they 
can  find  under  a  monarchy,  providmg  it  leaves  her  to  exer- 
cise her  spiritual  ministry  in  freedom,  as  easily  as  under  a 
republic.  Hence  ardent  youn^  men  and  silly  <>ld  men  con- 
clude that  she  is  allied  with  the  sorereigns,  "that  she  favors 
cffisarism  and  is  the  determined  enemy  of  republican  free- 
dom. Hence,  too,  modem  students  in  Europe  of  the  Greek 
and  Boman  classics  find  themselves  equally  opposed  to  the 
existing  political  order  and  to  the  religions,  at  once  anti- 
monarchical  and  anti-Catholic. 

Here,  we  apprehend,  is  the  source  of  that  great  evil  which 
the  Abb^  Ghiume  ascribes  to  the  use  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
classics  as  text-books  in  our  colleges  and  universities.  It  is 
the  revolution  effected  in  modem  European  institutions  and 
society  in  favor  of  csesarism,  which  has  destroyed  ancient 
European  freedom,  and  deprived  the  people  of  that  effective 
part  in  the  administration  of  national  a&drs  which  they 
originally  possessed,  and  ought  to  possess.  We  say  Oful 
oiught  to  possess^  for  however  silent  we  might  deeui  it  pro- 
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dent  to  be  on  that  point  when  a]I  Earope  was  in  a  state  of 
red-repablioan  insorrection,  which  struck  at  all  anthoritj, 
and  threatened  the  rery  existence  of  socielr^,  we  are  free 
now, — since  the  reaction  has  commenced  ana  the  danger  to 
be  apprehended  for  Europe  is  cffisarism,  not  liberalism, — 
and  even  bound,  to  assert  the  rights  of  the  nation,  or,  as  we 
sa^  in  this  country,  of  the  people.  The  impression,  so 
widely  entertained,  that  the  church  opposes  the  revolution- 
ists because  they  seek  liberty,  is  wholly  erroneous.  She  did 
not  oppose  the  old  French  revolution,  as  we  have  elsewhere 
said,  till  it  transcended  the  temporal  order,  and  encroached 
on  the  province  of  the  spiritual.  As  long  as  it  was  simply 
a  movement  in  behalf  of  political  and  civil  freedom,  she 
suffered  it  to  go  on,  made  no  opposition  to  it,  and  censured 
it  only  when  it  transferred  the  principle  of  ceesarism  to  the 
people,  struck  at  the  rights  of  property,  and  trampled  on 
the  freedom  of  conscience.  The  dimcuity  is,  that  both  the 
^sovereigns  and  the  liberals  embrace  csesarism,  and  are 
agreed  m  asserting  the  absolutism  of  the  state.  But  let  the 
party  clamoring  throughout  Europe  for  liberty  be  really  a 

]>arty  in  favor  of  freedom, — ^let  it  assert,  on  the  one  hand, 
egitimate  authority,  and  recognize  and  protect,  on  the  other, 
the  inherent  and  indefeasible  rights  of  the  individual, — ^and 
the  church  will  favor  instead  of  opposing  it 

However,  the  evil  signalized  by  tlie  Abb6  Gaume  re- 
mains, and,  what  is  worse,  cannot  be  removed  by  ceasing  to 
use  the  Greek  and  Boman  classics  as  text-books.  There  is 
and  always  will  be,  do  the  best  we  can,  a  discrepancy  be- 
tween Catholicity  and  the  world ;  but  the  particular  dis- 
•crepancy  now  signalized  under  the  relation  of  political  free- 
dom, between  modem  society  and  the  order  revealed  by  the 
-classics,  we  do  not  believe  incapable  of  being  removed,  or 
that  we  must  identify  it  with  that  which  must  always  exist 
between  the  world  and  the  church.  But  it  is  not  remov- 
able, in  our  judgment,  by  any  education  we  can  give  our 
children ;  for  whatever  tne  lessons  of  the  school-room,  the 
<^aracter  of  the  man  is  not  determined  by  them,  but  by  the 
various  and  complex  action  of  society.  It  is  one  of  the 
errors  of  our  age  to  attribute  too  much  to  education.  It  is 
strong  when  supported  by  the  innate  instincts  and  tenden- 
cies of  human  nature,  but  powerless  against  them.  You 
may  exclude  the  classics,  you  may  exclude  every  thing  but 
the  most  rigid  orthodoxy  and  the  most  unexceptionable  piety, 
but  you  can  never  train  a  Caliiolic  people,  a  Uatholio  nation. 
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imbued  never  bo  little  with  the  free  spirit  of  Catholicity,  to 
be  contented  with  low,  d^radinff,  and  debasing  csesarism. 
Harmony  between  the  interior  of  men's  sonls  and  the  pres- 
ent abnormal  political  and  social  organization  of  Europe,  ift 
out  of  the  question,  and  to  get  rid  of  paganism  in  society,, 
you  must  conform  your  political  and  social  order  to  the  free 
spirit  of  the  Catholic  Cnurch.  You  must  in  some  form 
restore  to  the  nations  the  rights  whidi  the  sovereigns  have 
usurped,  and  give  to  the  estates  or  tlie  people  a  real  and 
eJSective  voice  in  the  management  of  puolio  affiiirs.  Tiie 
evil  originates  in  the  csesarism  now  everywhere  triumphant 
on  the  Continent,  and  which  is  the  joint  product  of  courtiers- 
and  Jacobinical  revolutionists,  and  that  csasarism  must  be 
abolished,  if  you  would  remove  it 

The  great  difficulty  in  abolishing  that  csasarism  and  in  re- 
establishing freedom  in  Europe  is  not  in  tiie  strength  or  the 
iU-will  of  uie  monarchs,  but  m  the  madness  of  the  liberals. 
The  church  cannot  favor  them,  and  is  obliged  to  sustain  the 
monarchs,  who  oppress  her  and  mutilate  ner  power  to  do- 
good,  in  order  to  save  society  and  protect  the  people  from 
flie  revolutionists,  who  would  destroy  them.  It  is  the  less- 
of  two  evils.  The  first  effort  should  be  to  correct  this  error 
of  the  liberals,  and  this  is  not  to  be  done  by  lessons  in  the 
school -room,  but  by  reiterated  lessons  to  the  adult  ^ner- 
ation.  What  seems  to  us  most  necessary  to  be  done,  ]ust  at 
present,  is  to  disabuse  the  world  of  that  false  impression  that 
the  church  is  leagued  with  despots,  and  is  hostile  to  political 
and  social  freedom,  and  to  let  the  truth  be  known  that  the 
discrepancy  between  the  modem  world  and  classical  antiquity, 
under  the  point  of  view  of  freedom,  is  equally  a  discrepancy 
between  that  modem  world  and  Catholicity.  Wlien  all 
authority  was  everywhere  attacked  bv  armed  ruffians,  it  was 
the  duty  of  every  publicist  to  raise  his  voice  in  its  defence ; 
but  the  worst  service  our  Catholic  publicists  can  now  render 
society  or  religion  is  to  go  into  ecstasies  over  the  new-fangled 
osBsansmin  which  the  French  revolution  of  1848  has  resufied, 
and  the  first  fruits  of  which  is  the  bloody  war  waged  in  sup- 
port of  the  licentious,  faithless,  and  indolent  Turk,  the  uni^ 
lenting  enemy  alike  of  Christianity  and  civilization.  We  are, 
as  our  readers  well  know,  neither  revolutionists  nor  radical 
propagandists,  and  are  indifferent  to  the  mere  forms  of  gov- 
ernment ;  but  we  are  and  ever  have  been,  and  we  trust  we 
ever  shall  be,  opposed  to  arbitrary  power,  determined  ene- 
mies to  the  doctrine  that  the  governed  are  for  the  governors. 
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and  in  favor  of  that  political  order  in  whieh  the  nation  has 
the  effeotiye  control  of  its  own  affairs. 

Bat  onr  intention  in  citing  the  title  of  Father  Cahonrs' 
learned  and  deeply  interesting  work  was^  not  to  open  a  dis- 
cussion of  this  sort,  bnt  to  take  occasion  from  it  to  offer 
some  remarks  on  the  public  or  common  school  system  of  onr 
own  country.  We  have  been  chared  with  hostility  to  the"! 
common  schools,  and  even  with  having  spoken  slightingly  of 
them.  But  there  are  a  sreat  many  people  in  the  worla  who* 
cry  oat  before  they  are  hurt,  as  well  as  some  who  cry  out  on 
finding  that  they  are  not  hurt  Very  wise  people — ^in  their 
own  estimation — sometimes  speak  of  what  they  do  not  • 
understand,  and  manifest  unmatched  heroism  in  encounter- 
ing and  demolishing  an  enemy  that  exists  only  in  their  own 
fancy.  It  is  possible  for  as  to  think  the  common  school 
system  of  the  country  is  not  perfect^  that  it  has  many  grave 
defects,  and  under  certain  pomts  of  view  is  objectionable  in 
principle,  without  being  absolutely  hostile  to  it,  or  by  any 
means  wishing  to  destroy  it,  or  even  to  impede  its  operations.. 
Comparing  the  system  with  what  should  be,  or  looking  at  it 
in  the  light  of  the  exaggerated  boasts  an  unwise  patriotism 
is  accustomed  to  make  of  its  perfection  and  its  wonderful 
effects,  we  miffht  even  speak  slightingly  of  it,  and  jet  think 
very  highly  of  it  when  the  questionlay  between  it  and  no* 
common  schools  at  all.  We  may  consider  the  system,  inas^ 
much  as  it  is  intended  to  operate  against  Catholicity,  a» 
avowed  by  our  Protestant  countrymen,  as  designed  to  detach 
our  children  from  the  religion  of  their  parents,  and  train 
them  np  infidels,  or  in  what  we  hold  to  be  a  false  religion ; 
and  BO  considering  it,  we  may  well  call  it  an  ^^inremal 
system,"  or  ^^  a  system  devised  with  infernal  skill  against 
(rod's  church,"  for  only  an  infernal  spirit,  in  the  judgment 
of  a  sincere  Catholic,  could  wish  to  do  any  thing  of  the  sort. 
This  sounds  harsh  in  Protestant  ears,  perhaps ;  but  how  does- 
it  sound  in  our  ears  to  hear  our  church  called  '^  Babylon," 
our  Holy  Father  the  pope  called  "  Antichrist,"  our  clergy 
termed  ^^  emissaries  of  Batan,"  and  our  holy  religion  spoken 
of  as  ^^  the  infernal  system  of  Popery  "  ?  Are  these  terms- 
mild  and  courteous,  charitable  and  polite?  Let  our-  Prot^ 
estant  community  observe  the  rules  of  ordinary  civility,  we 
will  sav,  of  common  decency,  in  speaking  of  Catholics  and 
Cathokcity.  before  they  complain  of  our  using  harsh  terms  in 
speaking  oi  their  measures  intended  to  lead  our  children  to* 
apostatize.    If  in  speaking  of  the  common  school  system^ 
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according  to  the  avowed  intentioiiB  of  the  Protestant  com- 
munity in  sustaining  it,  we  characterize  it  as  a  Catholic  must 
characterize  it,  we  only  do  our  duty,  and  are  not  to  be  cen- 
sured. We  have  a  perfect  and  indefeasible  right  before 
God  and  man  to  be  Oatholics,  and  to  brin^  up  our  chil- 
dren Catholics,  and  we  cannot  rate  the  understanding  of 
Protestants  so  low,  as  to  suppose  that  they  can  expect  us  to 
be  enraptured  with  any  system  or  measure  intended  express- 
ly to  impede  our  exercise  of  this  right 

But  though  we  may  highly  disapprove  of  the  common 
schools  regarded  in  the  light  in  which  it  has  recently  be- 
•come  fashionable  among  non-Catholics  to  defend  them,  we 
may,  nevertheless,  be  very  friendly  to  the  common  schools 
themselves,  for  it  may  happen  that  we  have  no  fear  of  their 
being  able  to  corrupt  the  faith  of  our  children,  or  to  detach 
^hem  from  their  dovot|on  to  the  church.  It  may  be  that 
we  believe  non-Catholics  have  exaggerated  the  evils  that 
tthese  schools  can  do  us  as  Catholics,  and  that  we  believe 
the  faith  of  our  children  is  sufficiently  robust  and  tenacious 
to  withstand  all  the  sectarianism  Protestants  can  agree 
^mong  themselves  to  introduce  into  them.  It  may  even  be, 
that  we  see  in  them  something  favorable  to  us,  and  a  chance 
of  turning  them  to  our  advantage.  It  ttien  would  by  no 
means  follow,  because  we  condemn  the  avowed  intention 
.of  non-Catholics,  that  we  condemn  the  sohoola  themselves, 
far  less  that  we  are  opposed  to  education,  or  afraid  to  have 
^ur  children  thorougluy  instructed,  as  if  our  religion  dreaded 
the  li^ht. 

It  IS  very  true  that  we  believe  the  common  schools  are 
praised  beyond  their  me^ts ;  it  is  very  true  also,  that  we 
oeUeve  the  power  of  education  to  render  a  people  contented 
and  virtuous  is  greatly  overrated ;  and  we  are  far  from  be- 
lieving, even  if  the  whole  country  were  Catholic,  and  all 
the  schools  under  Catholic  control,  all  the  children  brought 
up  in  the  Catholic  religion,  by  the  Christian  Brothers,  or 
.•some  other  religious  order  or  congregation,  whose  especial 
vocation  it  is  to  educate  the  young,  that  there  would  be  no 
vice  or  crime  in  the  countrv.  Education  cannot  take  away 
free  will,  or  supply  the  place  of  the  sacraments.  If  we 
have  exclusively  Catholic  schools  for  our  children,  our 
.ehildren  will,  nevertheless,  not  always  be  what  we  wish 
them.  Many  are  called,  but  few  chosen.  The  ravages  of 
:6in  cannot  be  repaired,  or  the  fermentation  of  coneupiscenco 
.amd  the  outbreaks  of  passion  prevented,  by  any  education 
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that  can  be  devised.  EdncatioD  has  not  to  do  with  a  dead 
or  a  merely  paeeive  Bubject  No  child  ia  in  the  hands  of 
the  educator  as  clay  in  the  hands  of  the  potter.  The  edu- 
cator has  to  deal  with  a  living  subject,  endowed  with  & 
special  nature  and  a  free  wiU  of  its  own.  Catholic  educa- 
tion was  never  more  general  or  more  thoron^  in  Europe 
than  it  was  just  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  I^rotestantism. 
The  children  of  Italy  had  received  none  but  a  Catholic  edu- 
cation, and  yet  we  found  the  peninsula,  in  1818,  overrun 
with  Italians  ready  to  war  to  tne  death  on  the  pope  and 
Catholicity.  Not  therefore  are  we  opposed  to  education,  or 
we  would  not  have  Catholic  schools  wherever  they  are  prac- 
ticable, but  therefore  we  do  not  look  upon  education,  not 
even  Catholic  education,  as  alone  sufBdent  to  protect  faith 
and  insure  the  practice  of  virtue,  or  as  reaDy  of  so  much 
importance  as  the  men  of  our  age,  in  the  plenitude  of  their* 
Peia^an  ha-esy,  would  persuade  us. 

It  IS  true,  also,  that  we  have  some  objections  to  the  pres- 
ent common  school  system  as  adopted  by  most  of  the  states. 
To  educate  is  not  the  function  oi  Hie  state,  and  we  do  not 
recognisse  the  right  of  the  state  to  tax  its  dtisens  for  the 
support  of  schools  to  which  they  cannot  in  conscience  send 
their  children,  or  have  no  children  to  send.  It  is  no  more 
the  business  of  the  state  to  educate  our  children  than  it  is 
to  feed  or  clothe  them,  and  it  has  no  more  right  to  make  the 
education  than  it  has  the  support  of  children  a  tax  on  prop- 
erty. Education  is  the  right  and  the  duty  of  parents,  and 
to  take  it  from  them  and  give  it  to  the  state  is  to  strike  a 
severe  blow  at  the  sacredness  of  family,  the  basis  of  society. 
But  aside  from  this,  we  object  to  the  system,  as  it  has  within 
a  few  years  been  modified,  its  decided  centralizing  tendency. 
The  great  evil  of  European  society  is  not  in  the  fact  that 
the  supreme  executive  is  called  king  or  emperor,  instead  of 
president  or  governor,  and  succeeds  to  power  by  inheritence 
mstead  of  efoction,  but  in  the  system  of  centralization  of 
power  which  has  been  everywhere  introduced.  The  real 
curse  is  the  bureaucracy,  the  concentration  of  all  powers  in< 
the  central  government,  to  be  administered  by  officials 
whose  constant  aim  must  be  to  magnify  authority,  to  in- 
crease their  pay  or  perquisites,  to  display  their  power,  and 
to  keep  their  places,  xhe  central  government  uirou^h  its 
officials  is  every  thing,  and  nothing  is  left  to  provincial  au- 
thorities, to  municipalities,  to  corporations,  or  to  individ- 
uals.   It  affects  to  be  the  general  and  particular  providence: 
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of  the  natioiL  AH  most  radiate  from  it,  and  nothing  mtist 
be  attempted  without  its  permission  and  its  initiation*  Com* 
merce,  agricnltare,  industry,  art,  science,  reli^on,  educar 
tion,  are  placed  under  its  authority  and  contrm.  Ko  free, 
spontaneous  movement  is  anywhere  permitted,  and  the  peo- 
ple are  disheartened  and  paralyzed  by  the  official,  or  rather 
the  officious,  intermeddling  of  the  government  and  its  efa- 
ploySsj  even  when  well-intentioned.  The  real  work  for  re- 
formers in  Europe  is  to  decentralize  power,  not  to*  revolu^ 
tionize  the  state.  Something  of  this  was  attempted  under 
the  late  French  republic,  m  the  organization  of  depart- 
mental and  communal  oonseihj  locally  electiTe;  whether 
what  was  then  begun  has  been  continued  or  destroyed  since 
the  coup  dUitdt  of  December,  1851,  we  are  not  able  to  say, 
but  centralism  to  its  fullest  extent  appears  to  be  the  ten- 
*  dency  of  the  empire.  The  glory  of  the  British  constitution 
is  in  the  absence  of  this  all-absorbing  centralization.  The 
medis&val  system  of  Europe  was  in  one  sense  monarchical, 
but  the  power  of  the  monarch  was  controlled  and  kept 
within  wholesome  limits  bv  local  institutions  and  authori- 
ties^ which,  though  subordmate  to  the  crown,  did  not  hold 
from  it  The  German  emperor  received  the  empire  from 
the  pope  and  the  German  electors.  The  German  princes  and 
nobles  ^ve  him  his  title  and  power,  not  he  them  their  titles 
and  autnority.  They  held  their  local  and  inferior  powers  by 
an  indepenaent  title.  The  principle  here  implied  was  at 
the  basis  of  the  whole  medis&val  political  constitution, 
and  no  sovereign  could  say,  UStat^  cest  moi.  The  king 
was  placed  at  me  summit  of  the  political  hierarchy,  it  is 
true,  but  he  rested  on  columns  which  had  a  basis  of  their 
own,  and  which  were  independent  and  integral  elements  of 
the  state.  In  England  the  great  struggle  of  the  Norman 
kings  was  to  destroy  the  independence  cS  the  estates,  and  to 
centralize  all  the  powers  of  the  state  in  the  hands  of  the 
central  government ;  and  it  was  this  attempt  that  the  barons 
and  commons  resisted,  and,  upon  the  whole,  successfully  re- 
sisted. But  whoever  has  stuaied  the  course  of  British  pol- 
itics, especially  since  1833,  must  be  well  aware  that  central- 
ization is  advancing  with  fearful  rapidity  in  the  British  em- 
pire, not  precisely  in  favor  of  the  crown  we  admit,  at  least 
not  so  for  the  moment,  but  in  favor  of  the  commons,  who 
are  ceasing  to  be  an  estate,  and  are  becoming  the  people  of 
Great  Britain.  When  a  few  more  reform  bills  are  passed. 
Great  Britain  becomes  a  centi*alized  government,  a  huge 
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centralieed  democracy,  with  or  without  an  imperial  head,  as 
the  case  may  be, — what  we  may  call  the  Kapoleonio  demoo- 
racy. 

The  same  centralizing  tendency  is  even  stronger  in  our 
own  country, — ^not  to  centralised  monarchy,  as  in  Europe, 
but  to  centralized  democracy.  The  original  American  ae- 
mocracy,  the  democracy  of  1y75,  retained  the  best  elements 
of  meaisBval  politics,  and  studied  to  distribute  instead  of 
concentrating  power ;  but  since  the  ^^  Gkdlio  Era,"  1789,  the 
tendency  of  the  country  has  been  to  lessen  the  importance 
and  to  break  down  the  independence  of  local  au&orities, 
and  to  concentrate  all  powers  in  the  central  administration, 
both  in  the  states  and  m  the  union.  The  radical  difference 
between  American  and  European  democracy  has  never  been 
sufficiently  considered  by  our  people.  European  democracy 
starts  from  centralism,  from  absolutism,  and  simply  trans- 
fers to  the  people  as  the  state  all  the  authority  claimed  b^ 
the  absolute  monarch,  and  instead  of  saying  the  king,  it 
says  the  people  is  the  living  law.  Hence  it  establishes  the 
same  system  of  bureancaracy  which  it  had  rebelled  against, 
and  the  same  despotism  under  another  form.  All  authori- 
ties in  the  state  emanate  from  the  central  government,  and 
all  affairs  are  managed  by  its  officials.  But  the  American 
democracy  starts  from  the  distribution  of  powers,  and  the 
independence,  each  in  its  sphere,  of  the  local  authorities. 
The  state  is  not  all  in  the  central  government,  but  resides 
primarily  in  the  elements  which  are  anterior  to  it,  and 
which  create  or  constitute  it  The  central  government  of 
the  union  is  subsequent,  not  anterior,  to  the  separate  states, 
and  in  law  and  fact  holds  from  them,  not  they  from  it. 
They  made  it,  and  raised  it  on  their  shields,  as  the  old 
Frank  nobles  raised  their  newly  elected  king.  In  the  states 
themselves,  the  central  government  is  not  the  creator,  but 
the  creature,  of  the  state,  and  holds  from  the  local  and  self- 
subsisting  authorities  which  have  constituted  it.  These 
local  authorities,  which  we  in  Massachusetts  call  towns,  are 
aubordinate  to  the  central  government,  indeed,  as  a  part  is 
subordinate  to  the  whole ;  but  they  do  not  emanate  from  it, 
and  the  supreme  executive  of  Massachusetts  has  nothing 
more  to  do  with  the  election  or  official  conduct  of  the  board 
of  selectmen  of  Chelsea,  so  long  as  they  keep  within  the 
limits  of  their  constitution,  than  he  has  with  the  appoint- 
ment and  official  conduct  of  the  Mainre  of  Grenoble  in 
France,  or  the  common  council  of  London  in  England.    In 
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MassachnaettSy  and  in  all  New  England,  the  elements*  of  the 
state  were  originally  the  towns,  as  corporations,  and  these 
by  their  votes  and  representatives  formed  the  central  goyerh 
ment  In  other  states  the  system  was  variously  modi- 
lied,  but  in  all  the  principle  of  distribntion  was  in  some 
form  recognized,  and  precautions  taken  that  the  central 

fovemment  should  never  concentrate  all  power  in  itself, 
triefly  we  may  say,  the  study  was  in  the  first  instance 
to  leave  as  much  to  the  people  themselves,  to  their  in- 
dividual and  sxx)ntaueou8  activity,  as  is  compatible  with 
the  maintenance  of  the  public  peace  and  the  ^neral  wel- 
fare ;  in  the  second  instance,  though  authority  must  step 
in,  to  leave  as  much  as  possible  to  the  towns,  municipalities, 
and  counties,  and  finally  to  reserve  as  little  as  possible  to  the 
central  authority.  This  was  the  original  American  system, 
and  in  principle  it  conformed  to  the  medieval,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  modem  European  avatem,  whether  royal,  or  im- 
perial, or  demociutic    ^  ^ 

Now  everv  one  who  is  capable  of  forming  a  judgment  on 
the  subject  Knows  perfectly  well  that  the  tendency  of  the 
country  ever  since  the  old  French  revolution,  which,  as  it 
professed  to  be  democratic  or  republican,  engaged  our  sym- 
pathies, is  and  has  been  to  follow  the  European  system,  and 
to  substitute  French  centralized  democracy  for  tne  original 
American  system,  borrowed  in  its  best  features  through 
England  from  the  medisBval  system.  The  tendency  has 
been  and  is  to  concentrate  all  power  in  the  hands  of  the  cen- 
tral government,  and  to  regard  all  local  and  subordinate 
authorities  as  emanating  from  it  and  holding  under  it.  On 
the  continent  of  Europe  the  administration  seizes  upon  edu- 
cation as  a  means  of  forming  the  population  to  its  own  pur- 
pose. /  The  example  was  set  by  the  French  Jacobins  in  the 
convention,  who  sought  by  a  rigid  system  of  state  educa- 
tion to  rear  up  all  the  children  of  France  in  the  infidel  and 
inf omous  principles  of  French  Jacobinism.  Xhe  moxiurchi- 
cal  governments  have  borrowed  the  same  policy,  and  seek  to 
make  education  the  means  of  consolidating  and  sustaining 
their  arbitrary  power.  They  place  it  under  the  control  of 
the  administration,  and  treat  it  as  an  affair  of  public  police, 
as  they  do  religion.  We  have  adopted  the  same  principle 
in  our  turn,  and  are  engaged  in  carrying  it  out  in  the  same 
way.  Instead  of  leaving  it  to  families,  to  towns,  or  muni- 
cipalities, in  accordance  with  our  ori^nal  American  system, 
we  now  subject  it  to  the  central  administration  of  the  state. 
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New  York,  we  believe,  took  the  lead  in  this  bad  work,  by 
establishing  her  regents  of  the  university,  after  the  model 
of  the  French  convention,  and  instituting  the  office  of  the 
superintendent  of  common  schools.  Massachusetts  followed 
with  her  board  of  education  ;  and  our  common  schools  axe 
now  in  a  fair  way  of  becoming,  what  they  were  not  form- 
erly, state  schools,  under  the  absolute  control  of  the  central 
administration,  itself  subjected  to  the  irresponsible  will  of 
the  majority  for  the  time.  Soon,  as  in  Prussia,  attendance 
on  the  public  schools  will  be  made  compulsory,'  and  the 
liberty  of  opening  private  schools,  exempt  from  state  con- 
trol, will,  as  in  France  latelv,  and  perhaps  now,  be  forbidden, 
without  the  permission  of  tke  central  administration. 

Now  to  this  centralizing  tendency  in  the  administration, 
and  to  these  centralized  common  schools,  we  are  strenuously 
opposed  on  general  principles,  and  always  have  been.  As 
editor  of  Ine  Boston  Qiuxrterly  Review^  although  then  a 
stanch  Protestant,  we  opposed  most  strenuously  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  board  oi  education  in  this  commonwealth, 
and  on  the  same  principles  we  now  set  forth.  We  exerted 
all  the  influence  we  had  to  get  it  repealed  after  it  had  gone 
into  operation,  and  came  within  a  very  few  votes  of  suc- 
ceeding. We  dislike  the  system,  because  education  is  a 
spiritual  afiEair,  and  pertains  to  the  soul,  and  the  state  is 
limited  in  its  function  to  temporals,  to  what  pertains  to  the 
body.  Nevertheless,  it  is  rather  as  American  citizens  than 
specially  as  Catholics  we  now  oppose  it.     We  can  as  easily 

fet  our  rights  as  Oatholics  respected  by  a  central  board  as 
y  a  non-Catholic  majority  of  voters  in  open  town-meeting, 
and  we  shall  be  agreeably  disappointed  to  find  the  people 
of  New  York  sustaining  the  very  just  decision  of  Mr.  Ran- 
dall, her  able  and  liberal  superintendent  of  common  schools. 
As  Catholics  we  can  live  under  the  system  as  long  as  we 
are  in  the  minority,  but  Protestants  would  not  find  it  work- 
ing agreeably  to  them  if  we  were  in  the  majority,  and  chose 
to  continue  it. 

We  object  also  to  the  system  as  established  in  this  coun- 
try, that  it  makes  no  account  of  the  fundamental  religious 
differences  between  Catholics  and  Protestants,  and  requires 
both  to  send  their  children  to  the  same  schools  to  be  edu- 
cated in  common.  This  is  not  just  to  either  party.  France, 
Austria,  and  Prussia,  where  the  population,  as  with  us,  is 
divided  between  the  two  religions,  establish  schools  under 
Catholic  superintendence  for  the  children  of  Catholics,  and 
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echoolfl  under  Protestant  superintendence  for  the  children 
of  Protestants.  This  miji^ht  oe  difficnit  herie  in  the  sparsely 
settled  districts,  bnt  could  be  easily  done  in  the  larger  towns 
and  the  more  densely  populated  parts  of  the  countiy.  It 
ought  to  be  done,  and  if  done  would  remove  all  special 
causes  of  complaint  It  is  just,  and  would  be  politic  But 
our  nonOathoIic  countrymen  will  not  consent  to  it,  and  no 
considerations  of  justice  or  of  good  policy  will  induce  them 
to  forego  their  vam  hope  of  protestantizing  our  children  by 
means  of  the  common  schools. 

We  complain  more  especially  of  our  common  schools, 
that  they  do  not  practically  conform  eillier  to  the  spirit  or 
the  letter  of  the  law  or^nizin^  them.  We  do  not  ask  nor 
expect  our  religion  to  be  tau^t  in  the  public  schools,  but 
we  do  ask  that  it  shall  not  be  insulted  or  tampered  with  in 
them.  The  law  in  all  the  states,  we  believe,  forbids  the 
introduction  of  sectarianism  into  the  public  schools,  and  we 
have  the  right  to  insist  that  this  law  shall  be  rigidly  enforced. 
But  text-books  are  used  which  misrepresent  and  malign  our 
reli^on,  and  in  many  places  the  rrotestant  zeal  of  the 
teadiers  is  so  ardent,  that  thev  cannot  forego  the  attempt  to 
protestanize  the  Catiiolic  children  under  meir  care,  it  is 
m  this  non-compliance  with  the  requisitions  of  the  law,  that 
ori^nates  that  dissatisfaction  with  tiie  public  schools  so 
widely  manifested  by  Oatholics.  Let  the  kw  be  complied 
with,  and  the  rights  of  conscience  be  respected,  and  the 
reluctance  of  Catnolics  to  send  their  children  to  the  public 
schools  will  not  be  greater  than  that  of  the  more  reputable 
Plx>testant  sects. 

But  notwithstanding  all  these  grave  objections  to  the  sys- 
tem and  to  the  practical  character  of  manv  of  the  schools, 
we  think  our  non-Catholic  countrymen  will  be  greatly  dis- 
appointed in  their  expnectations.  In  our  judgment  they 
altogether  overrate  the  influence  of  common  schools  to  root 
out  Catholicity  from  the  country.  Religious  instruction 
may  be  banished  from  the  pubUc  schools,  but  not  therefore 
are  we  obliged  to  content  ourselves  with  a  strictly  godless 
education  for  our  children.  Besides  the  school,  there  is  the 
ehurch,  and  there  is  home..  In  this  dtv  tiie  religions 
instruction  of  our  children  is  very  generally  attended  to. 
They  generally  attend  the  public  schools,  and  are  taught 
the  catechism  two  or  three  times  a  week  elsewhere ;  and  we 
are  not  able  to  discover  that  those  who  go  to  the  public 
aehoola  are  seriously  injured  in  their  failb  or  moralsi  and  so 
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far  as  we  are  informed,  few  others  oan  be  cot  to  learn  their 
eateehism.  We  undoubtedly  lose  many  diildren,  bat  not 
more  in  proportion  of  those  who  go  to  the  pnblio  schools,  than 
of  those  wno  go  to  the  Cathohc  schools.  We  lose  some 
when  veiy  yonng,  who  are  kidnapped  by  the  philanthropists; 
but  after  these  our  losses  are  principally  among  those  who  ran 
wild  in  the  streets,  who  never  go  to  any  school,  who  never 
hear  mass,  and  who  never  receive  any  domestic  edacation, — 
whose  parents  are  too  poor,  too  ignorant,  or  top  vidoas  to 
take  any  proper  care  of  them ;  and  others  after  they  have 
been  tanglit  their  catechism,  made  their  first  commnnion, 
and  have  left  off  going  to  school  The  majority  of  oar 
losses,  we  apprehend,  are  from  this  latter  class ;  bat  these 
losses  are  doe  to  inflaences  which  operate  alike  on  oar 
ohildren,  whatever  the  schools  in  whiw  they  have  been  in- 
straoted«  Where  the  Catholic  popalation  is  provided  witli 
eharches  and  priests  in  snfiScientnnmber,  and  parents  nnder- 
stand  and  do  their  daty,  there  is  little  difficalty  in  keeping 
oar  children  in  the  faith  till  their  school  davs  are  over. 
After  that  comes  the  more  serioas  danger;  bat  it  arises 
from  their  social  position  and  the  social  inflaences  to  which 
they  are  inevitably  exposed,  and  from  which  no  edacation 
can  effectnally  gaard  thenu 

Protestants  render  as  a  service  in  many  localities,  for 
which,  were  it  not  intended  to  operate  against  oar  religion, 
weshonld  even  feelffratefal.  In  this  city,  for  instance,  itwere 
atterly  impossible  for  ns  to  establish  and  snpport  parely 
Catholic  schools  for  the  whole  namber  of  oar  children. 
We  have  neither  the  pecaniary  means  nor  the  reqaisite 
namber  of  competent  teachers.  We  coald  establish  schools 
for  a  few  of  oar  children,  bat  if  withdrawn  from  the  pnblic 
schools,  the  great  majority  woald  grow  ap  withoat  any  edu- 
<»tion,  either  religions  or  secnlar.  They  woald  be  soffered 
to  ran  at  large  in  the  streets,  be  early  initiated  into  all  the 
mysteries  of  iniqnity,  and  become  a  striei  to  their  parents,  a 
scandal  to  religion,  and  a  pest  to  society.  For  the  mass  of 
oar  children  the  only  alternative  is  the  pnblic  schools  or  no 
odacation  except  that  of  the  streets,  and  the  edacation  of  the 
streets  is  several  degrees  more  injarioas,  in  oar  opinion,  to 
faith  and  piety,  than  that  of  the  commonnschool  room.  Oar 
ehildren  know  beforehand  that  the  common  schools  are  nn- 
der  Protestant  inflaences,  and  that  the  teachers  are  for  the 
most  part  non-Catholic.  They  are  therefore  forewarned  to 
dietrnst  whatever  they  find  in  these  schools,  or  hear  said  by 
these  teachers,  on  the  snbject  of  religion. 
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Protestants  flatter  themselves  that,  if  our  children  go 
to  the  same  school  with  Protestant  children,  and  associate 
freely  with  them,  they  will  lose  their  attachment  to  the  re- 
ligion of  their  parents.  In  individual  cases  this  may  indeed 
happen ;  but  as  a  general  rule  this  early  mingling  of  oor 
children  with  those  of  Protestants  will,  we  apprehend,  be 
found  to  have  a  contrary  eflfect.  Our  children,  when  they 
grow  up,  will  have,  in  spite  of  all  we  can  do,  to  live  and  as- 
sociate more  or  less  with  Protestants ;  and  whatever  pre- 
cautions we  take  in  their  childhood,  some  day  they  will  have 
to  become  acquainted  with  them,  and  to  learn  what  they 
have  to  say  against  Catholicity.  To  keep  them  in  the  faith 
by  keeping  t£em  from  all  contact  with  heresy  is  entirely  out 
of  the  question  in  a  country  like  ours;  and  nothing,  as  far 
as  we  can  discover,  is  gained  by  delaying  this  inevitable 
contact  to  a  late  period"  of  life.  Those  foreigners,  we  have 
observed,  who  have  grown  up  in  ignorance  of  Protestants- 
and  Protestantism,  are  precisely  those  who,  on  coming  here, 
are  the  most  liable  to  fall  away.  An  Irishman  from  the 
parts  of  Ireland  where  Protestants  abound,  and  who  has  eu- 
countered  them  daily  from  his  childhood  up,  is  seldom  if 
ever  found  to  apostatize  on  coming  to  the  United  States ; 
but,  unhappily,  we  cannot  sav  as  much  for  those  who  come 
from  those  parts  of  Ireland  where  there  are  few  or  no 
Protestants.  Children  are  while  young  strongly  disposed  to 
adhere  to  the  religion  of  their  parents ;  and  if,  before  they 
have  begun  to  speculate  on  th^ir  own  account,  and  before 
they  have  begun  to  experience  the  perturbations  of  passion^ 
they  have  become  familiarized  with  Protestants,  heard 
and  answered  their  objections  as  a  child  may  hear  and 
answer  them,  there  is  comparatively  little  danger  of  their 
ever  in  after-life  being  seduced  from  the  church.  Protes- 
tantism has  no  novelty  for  them,  and  therefore  no  power  to 
attract  them. 

Moreover,  the  impression  the  Catholic  child  gets  of  Prot- 
estants from  his  parents  is  seldom  wholly  tnie,  lor  the  child 
transfers  the  horror  of  Protestantism  with  which  they  have 
inspired  him  to  Protestants  personallv,  and  fancies  that  they 
must  be  as  deformed,  as  horrible,  ana  as  revolting  in  their 
ordinaiy  appearance  and  in  the  ordinary  relations  of  secular 
life  as  his  parents  have  painted  Protestantism  itself.  One 
day  he  becomes  personally  acquainted  with  Protestants,  finds 
them  not  ill-looking,  decidedly  human  in  their  appearance, 
intelligent,  active,  amiable,  and  perhaps  even  affectionate. 
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He  is  snrprised ;  he  sees  the  picture  he  had  formed  in  his 
•own  mina  is  false,  and  that  he  has  been  deceived,  and,  ajs  he 
•concludes,  by  his  parents.  His  confidence  in  their  judgment 
is  then  weakened,  and  he  is  prepared  to  listen  to  what  his 
Protestant  friends  have  to  say.  I^ow  comes  the  danger.  He 
^nds  himself  i^orant  of  the  objections  which  Protestants 
01^  against  our  religion,  and  qnite  unprovided  with  an- 
swers  to  them,  for  no  one  can  understands^  the  answer  to  an 
-objection  till  he  knows  practically  the  objection  itself. 
Kow,  if  he  had  known  Protestantism  from  his  infancy, 
learned  from  early  childhood  these  objections  in  the  form 
in  which  children  state  and  understana  them,  and  been  fur- 
nished, in  proportion  as  his  mind  needed  and  could  receive 
iJiem,  with  the  proper  explanations  and  answers,  he  would 
not  have  been  in  a  moment's  dan^r.  Since  Catholics  and 
Protestants  must  live  together,  this  early  mingling  of  Cath- 
olic and  Protestant  children  at  school,  if  proper  pains  be 
taken  b^  Catholic  parents  and  pastors  to  instruct  their  chil- 
dren, will  work  more  ^ood  than  injury  to  our  religion.  The 
Protestant  party  will  k>se  much  of  their  prejudice,  and  the 
Catholic  party  will  grow  up  with  a  firm  and  robust  faith, 
^roof  against  every  trial,  and  which  no  contact  with  heresy 
m  after-life  can  sliake. 

Another  effect  will  be  produced,  alike  fatal  to  the  hopes 
•of  non-Catholics.  Their  present  strength  against  Catholics  in 
this  countrv  to  a  great  e2;tent  depends  on  the  fact  that  the 
majority  of  Catholics  are  foreigners,  with  un-American  tastes, 
habits,  and  manners.  *Our  children,  if  educated  in  the  pub- 
lic schools,  will  at  a  very  early  age  become  americanized, 
and  be  able  to  feel  that  they  are  ^'  to  the  manner "  both 
•"  bom  '*  and  bred.  They  will  imbibe  a  free  and  manly 
.spirit  in  face  of  non-Catholics,  and  hold  up  their  heads,  and 
.speak  out  in  the  bold  and  energetic  tone  of  free-bom  Amer- 
icans. The  church  will  then  cease  to  be  a  foreign  church 
.here ;  it  will  be  nationalized,  and  Catholicity  become  an  in* 
tegnJ  element  in  the  national  life.  The  Catholic  popula- 
tion will  assume  their  rightful  position,  and  have  their 
due  moral  weight  This  will  be  a  gain  to  the  Catholic  cause 
of  no  little  importance,  for  we  can  assure  our  non-Catholic 
friends  that  their  belief  that  to  americanize  is  to  protes- 
tantize is  wholly  unfomided.  We  do  not  place  American 
nationality,  in  itself,  above  other  nationalities,  but  it  is 
undoubtedly  the  best  nationality  for  Americans,  and  Cath- 
<olicity  will  become  strong  here  in  proportion  as  the  Cath« 
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olic  popnlation  is  thoroughly  nationalized,  and  has  none  of 
the  prejudices  to  encounter  common  to  every  native  against 
foreigners. 

Looking  as  calmly  as  we  can  on  all  sides  of  the  question, 
we  are  fim^y  convinced  that  the  common  schools  are  upon 
the  whole  an  advantage  rather  than  a  disadvantage  to  us  as 
Catholics.     Of  course,  they  are  not  all  we  could  wish,  they 
are  not  what  we  would  have  if  we  were  able  to  do  as  we- 
would,  but  thev  are  by  no  means  as  dangerous  to  us  as  non- 
Catholics  in  their  anti-popery  zeal  persuade  themselves. 
We  are  and  must  be,  in  all  the  relations  of  secular  life,  mixed 
up  with  Protestants,  and  such  are  the  circumstances  of 
the  country  that  our  safety  consists  in  having  our  children 
early  inured  to  the  rough  and  tumble  of  American  society 
as  it  is.    Here  we  cannot  expect  them  to  grow  up  Catholics 
through  simple  social  influences,  or  to  be  protected  in  the^ 
faith  by  the  fostering  care  of  the  government,  or  by  its  vig- 
ilance in  excluding  all  contact  with  heresy.    The  faith  of 
our  children  must  be  early  exercised  to  habits  of  self-defence. 
Catholicity  here  can  be  no  hot-house  plant. .  It  is  and  cannot 
but  be  exposed  to  all  weathers.    But  this  need  not  encour- 
age the  hopes  of  non-Catholics,  or  discoura^  us ;  for  iF" 
parents  will  only  do  their  duty  and  pay  some  little  attention 
to  domestic  education,  and  study  to  set  a  good  example  be- 
fore their  children,  it  will  only  take  the  deeper  root  and' 
attain  a  hardier  growth.    Here,  if  not  everywnere  else,  the  "" 
Catholic,  save  in  his  dependence  on  the  church  and  her  sac- 
raments, must  learn  to  stand  alone,  and  early  ac(j[uire  what 
the  Glermans  call  SdbsUtandigkeiij  or  a  stand-up-tiveness-on- 
one's-own-feet      Faith  and  piety  may  be  injured  bv  too- 
much  nursing,  and  a  Catholic  people  may  lose  its  faith  by 
the  toogreat  pains  of  secular  society  to  keep  them  ortho- 
dox,   lor  those  who  have  not  a  vocation  to  the  reli^ous 
life,  the  great  study  should  be  to  form  a  sturdy  Catnolic 
character,  that  may  be  trusted  in  some  measure,  with  God's- 

trace,  to  iteelf .  They  who  are  to  live  in  the  world,  must 
e  formed  to  withstand  the  world  and  to  be  able  in 
whatever  straits  they  are  placed  to  do  something  to  help 
themselves.  The  times  when  a  Catholic  community  could 
be  ffuarded  b^  the  civil  power,  as  the  shepherd  guards 
his  nock  by  his  watch-dog  from  the  wolves,  have  passed 
away,  perhaps  never  to  return,  and  the  great  body  of 
Catholics  everywhere,  as  under  the  pasan  emperors  of  Bome, 
must  now  be  early  accustomed  to  feel  that  they  are  left  Uy 
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the  providence  of  God,  the  vigilance  of  their  pastors,  and  to 
their  own  resonrcee ;  and  the  earlier  we  prepare  onr  people 
in  this  oonntry  to  face  the  errors  and  dangers  to  which  thej 
are  exposed,  the  better  will  it  be  for  them  and  the  better 
for  religion.  Taking  this  view  of  the  subject,  we  are  very 
far  from  regarding  the  common  schools,  even  if  we  are 
obliged  to. avail  onrselves  of  them,  so  long  as  they  are  no 
worse  than  thej  now  are,  as  likely  to  do  ns  any  permanent 
injury  as  Catholics. 

Oar  readers  will  perceive  that  we  have  not  entered  into 
the  question  as  to  the  propriety,  where'  practicable,  of  es- 
tablishing and  sapxx)rting  exclusively  Catholic  schools  for 
our  chil(&en,  for  on  that  point  we  suppose  there  is  no  dif- 
ference of  opinion  among  Catholics.  We  have  studiously 
avoided  saying  any  thing  of  the  movement  of  Catholics  to 
substitute  purely  Cathohc  schools  for  the  public  schools  of 
the  coTintrjr,becaufle  it  is  a  qaestion  that  helongsexdudvely 
to  the  pastors  of  the  church,  and  with  which  we  as  a  layman 
have,  in  our  judgment,  no  right  to  meddle.  It  is  a  matter 
of  ecclesiastical  administration,  and  ecclesiastical  adminis- 
tration we  do  not  regard  as  a  proper  subject  of  editorial  com- 
ment Where  Catholic  schools  are  practicable,  judged  to  be 
so  by  the  pastor,  and  required  by  him,  they  must  be  institut- 
ed and  supported  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  no  one  would  re- 
joice more  than  we  to  see  such  schodis  established  for  all  the 
children  of  the  land.  But  our  purpose  in  this  article  has 
been  to  consider  the  common  scoool  system  from  the  point 
of  view  of  non-Catholics,  and  to  show  that  their  hopes  of  its 
anti-Catholic  operation  are  probably  doomed  to  disappoint- 
ment. We  do  not  wish  to  recommend  the  common  schools  ta^ 
CathoUcs,— that  is  not  within  our  province ;  but  we  do  wish! 
to  have  Protestants  understand  that  we  do  not  fear  those 
schools,  though  we  may  not  prefer  them.  All  we  say  is, 
that  we  think  these  schools,  in  our  own  city  and  state, — ^we 
say  nothing  of  them  elsewhere, — are  far  better  than  none, 
far  better  than  any  we  are  ourselves  at  present  able,  in  a 
sufficient  number  n>r  all  our  children,  to  institute  in  their 
place ;  and  that,  however  objectionable  we  maj  feel  it  to  be 
obliged  to  send  our  children  to  them  along  with  Protestant 
children,  the  education  acquired  in  them  is  far  better  than 
none  at  all,  or  that  of  the  streets. 

We  do  not,  indeed,  set  so  high  a  value  on  common  school 
education  as  some  do,  but  it  will  not  do  for  Catholics  to 
neglect  it,  and  they  must  strive  with  all  their  might,  either 
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in  the  public  schook  or  in  parochial  Bchools,  to  have  all 
their  children  receive  a  good  common  education.  Common 
school  education  is  the  order  of  the  day,  one  of  the  pets  of  , 

the  times,  and  Catholics  have  enough  in  this  country  to  1 

wei^h  them  down  in  our  non-CathoSc  society  without  the 
additional  burden  of  being  thought  to  oppose  it.  Eveij 
age  has  its  own  fashions  and  its  own  wants,  and  in  what  is 
not  of  religion  and  dogma,  it  is  useless  for  Catholics  to  stand 
out.  Our  children  have  got  to  take  their  stand  in  Ameri- 
can society  with  others,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  do  all  in  our 
power  to  enable  them  to  do  so  with  as  little  disadvantage  as 
IS  possible  with  fidelity  to  our  holy  religion.  When  all 
others  are  educated,  it  will  not  do  for  us  to  suffer  our  chil- 
dren to  errow  up  in  ignorance.  To  the  mass  of  our  children, 
who  wilFhave  to  labor  for  a  living,  an  education  in  our  col- 
leges and  academies  would  be  a  positive  disadvantage ;  but 
a  plain,  practical,  common  school  education,  at  least  in  the 

5 resent  state  of  society,  is  well  nigh  indispensable.  We 
o  not  ask  the  poor  waeher-woman  to  slave  herself  to  death 
to  give  her  son  a  collegiate  education,  which  will  very  likely 
place  him  in  a  false  position  through  life,  but  we  do  ask  her 
to  do  her  best  to  give  him,  either  in  a  Catholic  or  a  public 
school,  a  good  practical,  common-sense  education.  Leav- 
ing to  the  bishops  and  clergy  to  designate  the  schools,  we 
would  urge  upon  our  Oathoho  friends  the  high  importance 
of  giving  their  children  a  ^od  secular  education.  The 
times,  the  country,  and  religion  alike  demand  it ;  and  we 
would  insist  on  it,  if  for  no  other  reason,  to  prove  to  non- 
Catholics  that  the  ignorance  which  thjey  complain  of,  and 
which  we  cannot  deny,  in  many  foreisn  Cathob'cs,  is  due, 
not  to  their  religion,  but  to  their  political  and  social  condi- 
tion in  their  native  oountiy.  But  while  ni^n^  secular 
education^  we  would  not  by  any  means  forget  religious  edu- 
cation, without  which  secular  education  ms,  and  can  have^ 
no  value. 


'J 
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[IVoin  Brownaoti*!  Qoaiteriy  Review  for  Jannaiy,  1881.] 

This  is  an  American  reprint  of  an  English  work  by  the 
Bev.  Edward  Price,  f ormely  editor,  we  befieve,  of  Dohna/rCa 
Magaaine.  It  appears  to  have  been  suggested  by  a  work 
which  enjoyed  some  popularity  a  few  years  since,  entitled 
Passages  jrcm  the  Dia/ry  of  a  Phystciaai.  It  is  written 
with  more  than  ordinary  literary  taste  and  ability,  and  the 
several  scenes  it  sketches,  most  of  them  undoubtedly  drawn 
from  the  life,  are  intensely  interesting.  They  could  have 
been  sketched  only  by  a  missionary  priest,  of  large  experi- 
ence amon^  the  poor  and  the  vicious  of  our  modem  com- 
mercial cities,  although  it  is  evident  that  the  author  has 
borrowed  much  of  the  grouping  and  coloring  from  his  own 
lively  imagination. 

The  author  has  laid  bare  the  moral  wounds  festering  in 
our  modern  overgrown  cities,  and  perhaps  has  given  us 
even  too  vivid  a  picture  of  the  vice  and  immorality  with 
which  the  faithful  missionary  necessarily  becomes  acquainted 
in  the  discharge  of  his  duty.  But  he  seems  to  have  done  it 
from  pure  and  praiseworthy  motives,  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  the  power  of  religion  to  heal  the  worst  moral  mal- 
adies, to  triumph  over  the  hardest  hearts,  and  to  relieve  and 
<;onsole  the  most  miserable  of  our  race.  He  manifests 
great  tenderness  to  the  fallen,  and  suffers  no  moral  leprosy 
to  disgust  him  with  a  soul  for  whom  our  Lord  has  died ; 
and  he  everywhere  shows  a  tendency  to  excuse  the  depraved, 
and  to  find  in  the  most  abandoned  some  tokens  oi  grace. 
He  has  no  sourness,  no  harshness;  but,  as  is  invariably  the 
«ase  with  the  true  priest,  the  deeper  the  woimds,  the  greater 
the  sinner,  the  more  does  his  heart  open  to  him,  and  the 
warmer  flows  his  charity,  to  rescue  him  from  his  degrada- 
tion, to  cleanse  his  soul,  to  make  him  whole,  and  prepare 
him  for  the  banquet  of  divine  love.    This  is  as  it  should  be. 

^Siek  OaUt:  from  the  Diary  cf  a  Miuionary  Priest.    By  the  Rev.  Ed- 
WABD  Pbicb,  M.  a.    New  York:  18A1. 
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Sinners  are  gained  by  love,  and  won  over  to  oar  Lord,  not 
by  severity,  rat  by  the  infinite  tenderness  of  the  Gospel. 

Some  of  oar  occasional  readers  may  be  sarprised  to  hear 
as  say  this,  for  we  are  supposed  by  not  a  few  to  have  no 
bowels  of  compassion,  to  be  dry,  hard,  severe,  unrelenting. 
Perhaps  we  are,  and  whether  so  or  not  is  of  no  importance 
to  the  public.  Yet  there  is  an  obvious  distinction  oetween 
severity  in  the  enunciation  of  principles,  and  harshness  in 
their  application  to  individuals.  Principles,  Christian  doc* 
trines,  dogmas  of  faith,  are  not  ours,  they  are  our  Master's, 
and  are  strict,  unbending,  immutable.  When  we  are  called 
upon  to  proclaim  these,  we  have  no  option  with  regard  to 
them ;  we  have  no  right  to  harden  or  to  soften  them ;  we 
must  proclaim  them  as  they  have  been  taught  us,  with  un* 
swerving  and  scrupulous  fidelity,  let  them  condemn  whom 
they  may.  If  it  is  our  office  to  declare  the  law,  we  must 
declare  it  according  to  the  mind  of  the  Lawgiver.  But  in 
tiie  application  of  the  law  to  the  condemnation  of  this  or 
that  individual,  we  must  always  lean  to  the  side  of  mercy, 
and  give  him  the  benefit  of  every  extenuating  drcomstance^ 
and  even  when  we  must  condemn  him,  we  cannot  be  too 
careful  to  show  that  it  is  the  law  that  condemns  him,  not  a 
poor,  frail  mortal  like  himself. 

As  laymen  and  reviewers^  we  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  application  of  the  law  to  individual  oases ;  we  are  only 
permitted  to  defend  the  tmth  against  error,  to  speak,  under 
correction  of  our  pastors,  of  the  law,  and  its  condemnation 
of  those  who  break  it  We  may  say,  Out  of  the  church 
there  is  no  salvation,  because  the  churdi  has  herself  so  de- 
fined ;  we  may  pronounce  Protestantism  a  damnable  heresy^ 
for  the  church  has  anathematized  it,  and  even  nataral  reason 
reiects  it ;  we  may  assert  that  no  Protestant,  living  and  dying- 
a  Protestant,  can  ever  see  God,  and  therefore  declare  aU 
who  are  Protestants  arc  out  of  the  way  of  salvation,  because 
the  church  says  it,  and  we,  in  being  received  into  her  com* 
munion,  promised  to  say  as  much.  To  say  this,  and  to  add 
that  none  but  Catholics  can,  under  any  circumstances,  be 
saved,  is  in  these  days  regarded  as  harsh,  even  cruel,  and  if 
we  do  so,  it  is  supposed  by  many  Catholics  as  well  as  here* 
tics,  that  we  forget  the  charity  of  the  Gospel,  and  neglect 
the  mercy  with  which  we  should  always  temper  iudgment 
But  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  in  saying  this  we  are 
not  judging,  but  simply  repeating  the  revealed  and  declared 
judgments  of  God,  which  are  not  our  judgments,  but  the 
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law  or  mlei  according  to  which  we  are  to  form  oiir  jadg^ 
ments.  Whether  the  truths  we  repeat  are  harsh  or  not,  the 
responsibility  does  not  rest  on  us;  bat  we  know  no  righi 
that  any  inan  has  to  sappose  it  possible  for  Ood  to  be  harsh^ 
seirere,  or  nnkind.  St  Peter  says  expressly  that  there  i» 
no  other  name  than  that  of  Jesns  nnaer  heaven  given  to- 
men  wherebv  we  mnst  be  saved.  [Neither  is  there  salvation 
in  any  other.  God  was  not  obliged  to  save  any  man,  and 
all  salvation  is  tiie  free  gift  of  &od,  for  we  are  saved  by 
grace.  God  coald,  without  any  right  of  complaint  on  our 
part,  fix  the  conditions  on  which  ne  would  or  would  not 
save  those  who  have  sinned  against  him.  If  he  has  fixed 
those  conditions,  and  declared  that  he  will  save  none  who- 
ai-e  not  joined  to  the  communion  of  the  church,  it  is  not 
harshness,  but  simple  charity,  to  tell  the  truth,  and  say  dis* 
tinctly  and  energetically,  Out  of  the  church  there  is  no 
salvation.  We  should  be  wanting  in  charity  if  we  did  not. 
The  charge  of  severitv  asainst  those  who  insist  on  the* 
doctrine  of  exclusive  salvation,  which  the  church  unques- 
tionably teaches,  arises  from  confounding  the  stem  and  un- 
flinching statement  of  what  the  law  is  with  its  application 
to  individuals.  ^^  Other  sheep  have  I,"  says  our  Lord,  ^  who^ 
are  not  of  this  fold,  them  also  must  I  bring."  The  Lord 
knoweth  them  that  are  his,  and  we  are  never  at  liberty  to 
say  that  none  are  elected  but  those  already  in  the  church. 
Not  are  we  at  liberty,  without  supernatural  revelation,  to* 
pronounce  on  the  future  fate  of  even  those  who  have  wppwt^ 
enUy  died  out  of  the  Oatholic  communion.  If  they  really^ 
died  out  of  that  communion,  we  know  they  are  lost;  but 
whether  they  did  so  die  or  not,  in  all  ordinary  cases,  it  i& 
not  for  us  to  judge.  Wo  know  the  law,  and  we  know  it 
admits  in  this  case  of  no  exception,  of  no  dispensation ;  but 
we  do  not  know  but  this  or  tnat  individual,  whom  we  sup- 
posed obnoxious  to  its  penalty,  may  not,  in  a  way  we  know^ 
not,  have  been  brought  in  reality  into  the  fold  before  the 
soul  was  separated  from  the  bodjr.  We  may,  indeed,  haver 
no  reaJBon  to  believe  it,  but,  as  it  was  possible,  we  cannot 
say  that  it  was  not  so,  and  therefore  we  cannot  pronounce- 
on  its  doom.  As  long  as  there  is  life  tiiere  is  nope,  and 
therefore  we  can  never  say  of  any  living  man  that  ne  will 
certainly  go  to  hell ;  and  as  wo  know  not  the  actual  state  in* 
which  any  particular  soul  has  left  the  body,  we  cannot  say 
that  any  particular  departed  soul  is  damned,  altiiough  we* 
may  have  strong  reasons  for  believing,  and  none  for  not* 
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believing,  it.  Oar  jadgments  here  must  be  oonditioiial,  not 
.absolnte,  and  we  must  stop  with  saying  of  the  living,  if 
they  die  heretics  or  infidels  they  cannot  be  saved,  and  oi  the 
dead,  if  they  have  died  in  heresy  or  infidelity  they  are 
damned. 

In  regard  to  sin  of  everv  description,  in  teaching,  in  lay- 
ing down  the  law,  we  must  always  be  most  rigid,  for  the 
law  knows  no  compromise,  and  tne  judgment  is  certain  if 
tiie  sin  is  incurred ;  and  here  is  as  far  as  we  can  go.  The 
priest,  indeed,  can  go  further ;  he  is  appointed  to  judge  those 
:sinner8  who  come  to  him  and  confess  or  accuse  themselves 
•of  their  sins.  But  in  judging  them,  while  he  holds  the  law 
in  its  strictness,  he  takes  note  of  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  acts  confessed,  and  is  careful  to  give  the  self -accused  the 
benefit  of  whatever  mav  tend  to  extenuate  his  oSence.  He 
tempers  his  judgment  with  mercy,  and  takes  good  care  that 
he  does  not  pronounce  a  heavier  penalty  than  nas  been  actu- 
ally incurred.  Moreover,  knowing  the  frailty,  the  rotten- 
ness of  human  nature,  the  seductions  of  the  world,  and  the 
temptations  of  Satan,  he  will,  even  when  he  must  condemn, 
^nd  it  would  seem  even  in  proportion  as  he  must  condemn, 
melt  in  tenderness  to  the  poor  sinner,  and  dasp  him  to  his 
bosom  with  a  supernatural  charity.  We  apprehend  that 
xsonfessors  feel  the  greatest  tenderness  for  tnose  penitents 
who  have  had  the  greatest  sins  to  confess,  the  deepest  and 
most  loathsome  moral  wounds  to  disclosa  The  penitent, 
all  polluted  with  sin,  who  has  nothing  but  a  long  catalogue 
•of  the  most  loathsome  moral  diseases  to  lay  bare  before  liis 
•confessor,  is  the  least  likelv  to  be  rudely  repulsed,  and  is  the 
most  sure  of  being  treatea  with  tenderness,  and  having  the 
most  favorable  construction  put  upon  his  sins  that  they  will 
bear.  The  tribunal  of  penance  is  established  in  mercy,  and 
;Solely  to  heal  the  wounds  of  the  soul,  and  to  cleanse  it  from 
its  pollutions ;  and  God  gives  to  his  ministers  the  graces 
that  fit  them  to  make  it  not  only  effectual,  but  even  attrac- 
tive to  those  who  need  and  will  frequent  it 

In  our  various  degrees,  we  all  in  judging,  not  of  sin  itself, 
not  of  its  inherent  malignity,  but  of  individuals,  are  to  aim 
si  the  same  supernatural  charity,  and  to  overflow  with  real 
love  and  tenderness  towards  those  whom  we  regard  as  sin- 
ners. Our  Lord  did  not  refuse  to  eat  with  puUicans  and 
^sinners,  for  he  came  not  to  call  the  just,  out  sinners  to 
repentance.  Tlie  humble  publican,  who  smites  on  his  heart 
imd  exclaims,  "  God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner !"  is  pre- 
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f  erred  to  the  proud  PhariBee,  who  stands  and  ennmerates  his 
virtues,  and  tnanks  God  that  he  is  not  as  other  men.  Not 
always  are  those  the  world  brands  with  infamy  the  most 

Snilty  before  God ;  and  who  are  we  that  we  should  be 
arsh  and  unrelenting  to  our  fellow-men,  however  depraved 
they  may  be  ?  Who  of  us  has  not  had,  and  has  not  had 
every  day,  nay,  a  hundred  times  a  day,  to  say,  "  God,  be 
merciful  to  me  a  sinner  "  ?  We  may  not  have  lallen  so  low 
as  this  poor  brother  or  sister,  but  dare  we  say  we  should  not 
have  fallen  even  lower  if  we  had  been  equally  tempted  or 
equally  exposed?  Alast  no  one  can  boast  over  another, 
and  no  one  has  any  thing  whereof  to  glory  but  the  cross  of 
Christ  which  redeemeth  from  sin.  Severe,  then,  as  we  our- 
selves are,  and  must  be,  in  the  work  we  are  permitted  to* 
perform,  and  perhaps  in  our  personal  disposition,  for  no  man 
thoroughly  knows  his  own  heart,  we  like  that  tone  of  ten- 
derness to  sinners,  and  even  aggravated  sinners,  which  per- 
vades this  little  volume.  The  author  contrives  to  make  u& 
love  the  sinner,  and  readv  to  die  for  him,  without  making 
us  in  the  least  tolerant  oi  his  sin.  He  makes  us  weep  with 
the  sinner,  and  rejoice  with  him,  as  the  waters  of  penance 
wash  away  his  pollutions  and  permit  us  to  see  his  soul,  re- 
splendent through  the  ^race  of  the  sacrament  with  super- 
natural purity  and  loveliness. 

Yet,  perhaps,  the  author  makes  a  little  too  much  of  the 
merely  numan  sentiments.  The  distinguishing  mark  of 
the  disciples  of  Christ  is  love ;  and  this  love  a  large  portion 
of  the  uncatholic  world  translate  into  philanthropy,  and  an- 
other portion  into  mere  family  affections,  and  not  a  few,  we 
fear,  into  a  lower  species  of  love  still.  We  have  these  er- 
rors to  guard  against.  The  love,  which  is  the  badge  of  the 
Christian,  is  not  sensual  love,  is  not  merely  a  human  senti- 
ment, whether  called  philanthropy  or  any  thing  else,  but 
charity,  a  supernatural  love,  not  possible  but  in  a  heart  that 
has  been  regenerated  and  elevated  by  divine  grace,  and 
which  consists  in  loving  God  supremely,  and  our  neighbor 
as  ourselves  in  and  for  him.  It  presupposes  faith,  therefore 
belief  of  the  truth,  aild  is  never  found  out  of  the  church  of 
God.  The  human  sentiments,  which  are  not  elevated  by 
grace,  and  which  are  purelv  within  th^  natural  order,  are  of 
no  value  in  relation  to  our  final  destinv,  and,  even  though  not 
sinful  in  themselves,  seldom  fail,  owing  to  our  corrupt  na- 
ture, to  become  a  temptation  and  a  snare  to  those  who  in- 
dulge them.     Philanthropy,  as  we  see  it  now  displayed. 
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serves  only  to  snggeet  YamQ  and  impracticable  sehemes  of 
reform,  and  to  eonvnlge  ute  world  with  rebellion  and  reve- 
lation, ending  only  in  anarchy  or  despotism.  Sentiment  is 
iilmost  sure,  if  indnl^d,  to  become  last,  and  to  pave  the 
way  for  wide-spread  hcentionsness  and  impurity.  We  have, 
therefore,  to  be  extremely  cautions,  in  these  times,  how  we 
Appeal  to  the  natural  sentiments  of  the  human  heart,  and 
use  words  which  the  world  will  apply  to  them,  though  we 
may  apply  them  in  our  own  minds  to  truly  Christian  affec- 
tions and  virtues.  Our  great  danger  is  horn  naturalism, 
and  we  must,  therefore,  be  careful,  in  season  and  out  of  sea- 
son, to  insist  on  the  supernatural  afiections  of  the  Gospel. 

The  author,  in  this  work,  though  by  no  means  indmerent 
to  exterior  refinement  and  the  supposed  advantages  of 
wealth  and  worldly  cultivation,  leaves  an  impression  on  the 
reader  most  favorable  to  the  poor,  and  especially,  Engli^- 
man  as  he  is,  to  the  Irish  poor.  In  studying  his  sketches 
we  feel  of  how  little  value  is  this  world,  and  what  pertains 
to  it,  even  in  relation  to  our  positive  comfort  and  enjoy- 
ment in  this  life.  Faith,  and  piety,  and  trust,  seem  to  have 
no  little  power  in  sustaining  our  physical  as  well  as  spiritud 
existence— «  power  to  multiply  the  widow's  handful  of  meal 
and  cruse  of  oil  to  an  abundance  far  more  precious  than 
the  rich  in  general  possess.  How  these  poor,  pious  people 
live  is  a  marvel  to  us ;  yet  they  do  live,  and  often  renaer 
large  assistance  to  others  of  their  own  class.  They  never 
repine,  never  murmur,  and  seem  to  live  constantly  in  the 
presence  of  God. 

It  is  the  prayers  of  these  poor  Irish,  perhaps  of  that  poor 
apple-woman  that  sits  meekly  and  uncomplainingly  day 
alter  day,  in  all  weathers,  at  the  comer  of  the  street,  waiting 
almost  in  vain  for  a  customer  for  her  scanty  supply  of  fruit, 
saying  as  it  were  her  beads  from  morning  to  nignt,  that  will 
bring  down  the  blessings  of  God  upon  our  country,  and 
make' us  a  Christian  people.  We  import  rare  and  costly 
merchandise  from  all  countries,  but  the  most  precious 
freightage  our  ships  bring  home  is  these  poor,  pions  Irish 
men  and  women,  who,  if  they  have  nothing  else,  are  rich  in 
^race,  and  have  learned  every  thing  worth  learning,  in  hav- 
mg  learned  to  pray. 

We  glanced  the  other  day  into  a  Protestant  newspaper. 
The  Cmristian  Register^  we  believe,  in  which  tiie  editor 
was  contrasting  the  little  labor  and  large  incomes  of  our 
ol^rgy  with  the  gi*eat  labor  and  small  incomes  of  Protestant 
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miniAters.  We  would'  recommehd  him  to  read  &e  sketch, 
^^A  Missioner's  Snnday  Work/'  and  yet  it  is  only  an  ordi- 
nary Sunday's  work  of  many  a  Oatholie  priest  in  our  midst. 
The  Protestant  nunister  hardly  knows  tlie  meaning  of  ^^  a 
^iok  oall,"  and  rarely  is  he  ever  required  or  expected  to 
visit  his  sick  parishioners  at  unseasonable  hours,  or  when 
fatigued  by  otner  labors,  or  weary  with  doing  nothing.  As 
for  incomes,  it  is  enough  to  say,  that  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land alone  has  a  larger  revenue  than  the  whole  Catholic 
<^huroh  throughout  Sie  world.  The  Protestant  minister 
has,  no  doub^  to  perform  much  hard  work,  and  endure 
much  wear  and  tear  of  mind  and  body,  as  well  as  of  copsciencc; 
but  it  is  so  not  because  the  work  itself  is  much,  but  because 
the  poor  minister  has  to  do  it  himself  alone,  without  any  of 
those  gracious  helps  from  aboye  which  render  the  heaviest 
labor  B^t. 

Our  l^rotestant  editor,  in  the  same  article,  compliuns  of 
our  deigy  because  they  visit  their  people  mainly  for  spirit- 
ual purposes,  and  make  more  of  providing  for  the  soul  than 
for  the  body.  He  is  greatly  scandalized  that  we  have  in 
Boston,  for  instance,  so  many  poor  Catholics,  and  that  our 
«lergy.  in  visiting  them,  look  after  their  spiritual  rather 
than  tneir  worldly  interest.  He  is  of  opinion,  that  the  first 
<3are  of  the  priest  should  be  to  attend  to  the  bodies  of  his 
people,  remove  their  poverty,  set  them  up,  and  help  them 
to  become  well  to  do  in  the  world,  and  look  to  their  souls 
or  spiritual  ^iterests,  if  at  all,  afterwards.  He  is  displeased 
that  our  missionaries  in  China  take  so  much  pains  to  bap- 
tize children  exposed  by  their  parents,  and  near  dying, 
instead  of  laboring  to  remove  the  poverty  which  causes  tlie 
exposure.  In  all  this  we  see  that  he  is  a  true  Protestant, 
and  has  a  great  concern  for  the  body,  and  very  little  for  the 
souL  If  Uie  body  is  only  provided  for,  the  soul,  he  seems 
to  think,  may  be  left  to  shift  for  itself.  We  wish  he  would 
tell  us  where  our  clergy  are  to  set  the  means  to  remove  all  the 
poverty  of  the  thousands  flocking  into  the  country,  reduced 
to  want  by  Protestant  oppression  and  misrule  in  Ii^land ; 
and  what  our  missionaries  could  do  in  China,  where  they 
have  hardly  ever  been  able  to  appear  without  being  doomed 
to  martynK>m,  to  improve  the  public  and  private  economy  of 
that  over-peopled  empire.  Bu^  after  all,  we  do  not  remember 
that  our  Lord  ever  promised  to  remove  poverty  and  want 
from  the  world,  or  tnat  he  ever  gave  his  church  a  commis- 
don  to  make  all  men  rich  in  this  world's  goods ;  we  are  not 
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aware  that  the  Catholic  clergy  are  under  any  special  obli- 
gation to  take  care  of  paupers,  or  that  they  any  more  than 
rrotestants  can  be  called  npon  to  relieye  the  bodily  wants 
even  of  the  Catholic  poor.  In  olden  times,  when  the  public 
made  the  clergy  their  almoners,  they  took  care  of  the  poor, 
and  they  would  do  it  now,  and  in  this  community,  if  it 
chose  to  entrust  them  with  the  means,  and  at  a  tithe  of 
what  it  now  costs.  It  is  the  duty  of  wealth  to  contnbnte 
to  the  wants  of  the  poor,  and  the  wealth  of  this  conmiunity 
is  in  the  hands  of  tne  Protestant  ministers  and  their  Prot- 
estant friends. 

It  is  worthy  of  note,  that,  though  the  church  has  only  a 
spiritual  mission,  and  is  charged  especially  only  with  the 
salvation  of  souls,  yet  in  all  countries  where  she  is  not 
oppressed  or  persecuted  the  wants  of  the  poor  are  amply 
provided  for.  You  will  look  in  vain  in  Austria,  Italy,  or 
Spain,  or  even  France,  for  such  squalid  poverty  as  meets 
you  in  London,  Dublin,  Glasgow,  Boston,  and  New  York. 
Irrotestants,  even  though  attending  primarily  to  the  body, 
and  perhaps  caring  for  it  at  the  expense  oi  the  soul,  are 
responsible  for  tne  greater  part  oi  the  abject  poverty 
of  the  modem  world.  The  most  frightful  poverty  to  be 
met  with  is  in  countries  ruled  by  Protestants.  There 
may  be  much  of  this  poverty  among  the  Catholic  sub- 
jects of  Protestant  governments,  and  if  so,  it  is  because 
those  governments  have  never  given  them  an  equal  chance 
with  Sieir  Protestant  subjects.  The  Cathohc  poor  in 
this  country  were  made  poor  before  they  came  here, 
and  most  of  them  by  the  skill  and  energy,  in  oppress- 
ing and  brutifying,  of  your  boasted  Anglo-Saxon  race, 
or  that  "bulwark  of  the  Protestant  religion,"  Great 
Britain.  And,  after  all,  what  does  Protestantism  do  for  the 
poor  ?  In  Ireland  and  in  this  country  it  is  willing  to  do 
something  for  poor  Catholics,  on  condition  that  they  consent 
to  become  Protestants — to  sell  their  souls  for  a  mess  of  pot- 
tage. But  in  general  it  has  done  nothing  to  increase  the 
wealth  or  to  diminish  the  poverty  of  the  world.  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  have  the  appearance  of  being 
wealthy,  because  they  have  mortoaged  posterity;  but 
neither  of  them  is  wealtliy  enough  to  pay  its  public  and 

})rivate  debts.  Let  credit  oq  suspended,  and  there  be  no 
onger  the  means  of  taxing  future  generations  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  present,  and  let  each  be  called  upon  to  settle  up 
its  accounts  with  futurity,  and  they  would  both  be  found 
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insolvent,  and  Great  Britain  would  be  nnable  to  trans- 
mit as  maoh  valae  to  the  next  generation  as  she  reoeived 
from  Catholic  Europe.  Both  have  borrowed  more  from  the 
future  than  either  has  enhanced  the  capital  it  inherited. 
Your  vast  commerce,  and  your  industrial  establishments  for 
the  fabrication  of  luxuries,  have  done  nothing  to  enrich 
you,  and,  in  an  economical  point  of  view,  have  been  worse 
than  a  dead  loss.  So  mnon  for  neglecting  the  soul  and 
living  for  the  body. 

But  we  are  very  free  to  confess  that  our  clergy  do  labor 
for  the  soul  rather  than  for  tibe  body  of  their  flocks,  and  are 
far  more  attentive  to  their  spiritual  than  to  their  bodily 
wants,  for  they  are  Christians,  not  heathens  or  carnal  Jews, 
and  they  have  a  firm  faith  that,  though  a  man  should  gain 
the  whole  world  and  lose  his  own  soul,  it  would  profit  lliim 
nothing.  Strange  as  it  may  seem  to  Prot^tant  ministers,  our 
clergy  do  not  regard  their  ministry  as  a  sham,  and  their  ser? 
vices  ae  nBeleas.  They  believe  that  their  ministry  is  from 
God,  and  that  their  services  are  really  necessary  in  the 
divine  economy  of  salvation.  He  who,  by  baptizing  one 
exposed  infant  just  ready  to  die,  has  secured  the  admission 
of  a  soul  to  the  beatific  vision  of  God,  has  thus  gaine^  for 
it  an  eternity  of  bliss,  which  infinitely  outweigns  all  the 
worldly  gooa  of  the  whole  human  race  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  time.  The  loss  of  one  soul  is  a  greater  loss 
than  the  loss  of  all  the  material  wealth  of  the  universe ; 
and  would  you  have  our  clergy  devote  themselves  to  the 
body  at  the  hazard  of  losing  the  soul  i  Do  not  suppose, 
because  you  esteem  the  wond  as  first,  that  therefore  our 
clergy  do  or  should. 

ifevertheless,  our  clergy  are  not  indifferent  to  the  phys- 
ical sufferings  of  their  people,  and  do  more  than  yon  can 
dream  of  to  relieve  and  solace  them.  They  would  also 
thank  you  for  what  you  do,  if  you  would  consent  to  aid 
them  without  insisting  upon  conditions  destructive  to  the 
souls  of  our  suffering  poor.  We  have  many  children  run- 
ning about  the  streets,  idle,  vicious, — criminal  occasionally 
it  may  be,  and  we  are  sorry  it  is  so ;  but  they  may  retain 
something  of  the  true  faith,  and  one  day  be  brought  to  pen- 
itence and  be  saved.  Were  we  to  intrnst  them  to  your 
charity,  whatever  they  might  gain  in  worldly  respectability, 
they  would  be  pretty  sure  to  lose  their  souI&  We  would 
rather  see  them  bad  Catholics  than  even  good  Protestants : 
for  the  bad  Catholic,  as  long  as  he  retains  a  single  spark  oi 
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faith,  has  something  to  which  the  minister  of  God  can  ap- 
peal, has  some  rehcs  of  a  conscience,  and  may  one  day  be 
ted  to  repentance  and  be  saved ;  but  if  our  children  were 
taken  from  ns  and  trained  up  Protestants,  or  as  Protestants 
would  insist  on  their  being  trained,  there  would  be  as  good 
as  no  hope  at  all  of  their  ever  seeing  God. 

Here  is  the  great  reason  why  our  clergy  cannot  do  more 
to  relieve  the  poverty  from  which  many  of  their  people 
suffer.  They  are  themselves  poor,  and  Protestants  are  not 
willing  to  aid  them  except  on  conditions  that  cannot  be 
accepted.  We  who  are  Catholics  hive  faith,  and  with  us 
eternity  is  a  reality.  We  must  train  up  our  children  to  live 
for  God.  We  cannot  always  do  it,  indeed,  and  no  training 
will  always  be  sufficient ;  but  we  must  do  the  best  we  can. 
Protestants  have  no  faith ;  the  world  to  come  is  to  them  a 
pleasant  or  an  unpleasant  dream,  and  the  only  reality  they 
recognize  is  this  world  and  what  pertains  to  it.  They 
therefore  would  educate,  and  do  educate,  for  this  world 
alone.  They  cannot  come  in  contact  with  onr  children 
without  exerting  upon  them  a  pestiferous  influence,  and 
hence  we  can  hardly  ever  be  grateful  to  them  for  their 
beijevolent  aids,  their  well-meant  liberality.  They  can 
never  consent  to  aid  us  in  saving  our  children  from  the  evil 
influences  to  which  they  are  subjected,  in  our  own  way,  and 
in  accordance  with  our  own  religion ;  but  they  must  get 
them  away  from  us  under  the  tuition  and  influence  of  their 
own  ministers,  who  should  be  termed  Skralinger,  or  the 
Black  Death.  Hence  we  are  frequently  obliged  to  repulse 
their  offers  of  assistance,  and  to  prefer  to  see  our  children 
starve  in  the  streets  to  their  being  relieved  by  Protestant 
liberality. 

After  all,  it  is  necessary  to  be  on  our  guard  against  the 
Protestant  habit  of  couphng  rags  and  dirt  with  vice.  The 
Yankee  identifies  vii*tue  with  cleanliness  and  thrift,  and 
wherever  these  are  wanting  he  ean  discover  nothing  but 
the  seal  of  eternal  reprobation.  He  has  no  conception  that 
it  is  possible  for  virtue  to  have  an  unwashed  face,  to  dwell 
in  a  dark  court  and  a  dirty  tenement,  or  that  a  man  who  has 
no  capacity  for  rising  in  the  world  can  ever  get  into  heaven. 
Yet  we  would  rather  take  our  chance  with  me  dwellers  in 
these  filthy  courts,  and  dirty  garrets  and  cellars,  than  with 
the  rich  whose  palaces  front  broad  and  spacious  streets,  and 
who  are  externally  so  clean  and  neat.  Tne  pious  poor  are 
the  jewels  of  the  cliurch;  hardly  shall  the  rich  enter  into 
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the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Moreover,  we  believe  the  most 
abject  of  our  poor  have  even  in  this  world  more  solid  en- 
^ment,  more  true  happiness,  than  the  rich  and  the  great 
We  would  relieve  actual  suffering  wherever  we  find  it,  but 
we  would  not  make  the  poor  rich  if  we  could,  for  we  do  not 
beheve  that  increase  of  riclies  is  ever  desirable.  This  world 
IS  but  an  inn ;  we  lodge  in  it  but  for  a  night,  and  what 
matters  the  inconvenience  which  we  may  be  required  to  put 
^P^*  *  ^*  ^®  8*^  heaven  it  is  nothing ;  and  if  we  fail 
of  h^ven,  the  memory  of  it  will  be  lost  in  the  presence  of 
an  mfinitely  greater  calamity. 
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